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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, 
O’Hara, Kearns, Frelinghuysen, and Lafore. 

Also present: Fred 6. Riew , clerk, full committee; Melvin W. 
Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full com- 
mittee ; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Barzey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll to ascertain if we have a quorum present. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Batter. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatu. Here. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brapemas. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Lafore? 

Mr. Larore. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. A quorum is present, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. The subcommittee has been convened this morning for 
the purpose of hearing witnesses who are already in Washington ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee on similar legislation, as a matter 
of courtesy, to avoid these people having to return to Washington 
later on to be heard by our subcommittee. 

The committee today and tomorrow is hearing a series of, I believe, 
three separate witnesses. 

Before taking up the matter before the committee this morning, 
we are going to have quite a number of requests for hearings on 
school legislation. I think it would be in the interests of the com- 
mittee to be able to determine in advance whether we want the parties 
to come in in person or whether we want them to file a brief. 

So the Chair at this time desires to appoint Mr. Thompson of the 
majority, and Mr. Frelinghuysen of the minority as a screening com- 
mittee to consider these requests and decide which one of them should 
be invited to come in in person and testify or file a/brief. 
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Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If we do have that responsibility, I wonder 
if we could get some indication to the members of the committee as 
to what kind of standards we should apply. Presumably, anybody 
who wants to petition us and state his views should have that op- 
portunity, I should think. 

I don’t know whether we are under real pressure and we do not have 
the time to afford everybody the opportunity to come or how we 
would go about screening out anybody, if that is the intention. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair is depending pretty much on the good 
judgment of the two gentlemen to use their best discretion in this 
matter. 

Mr. Una. Mr. Chairman, if I could give my two colleagues bur- 
dened with this heavy responsibility any thought of my own, it would 
be simply that we want to avoid cumulative testimony whenever pos- 
sible. We want to hear anybody that has something new. Hearing 
the same old thing in the same old words is not going to help. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not know what is new and what is old. 
The fact that we may have gone through some of this question about 
what the role of the Federal Government should be and so on before 
might not mean that we shouldn’t have to listen to some of it again. 

It is also hard before you see the testimony—and, if you see the 
testimony, perhaps you do not need to have it presented orally at all by 
the witness. 

Until you have seen the testimony it is hard to know whether it is 
going to be new, old, or a mixture of new and old. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair is sure that the gentlemen who have been 
named to this screening committee can work out with the chairman 
the necessary standards if any have to be set in this matter. 

We will proceed with the formal hearings. 
At this time H.R. 22 has been formally referred to the subcommittee. 
(H.R. 22 follows :) 


[H.R. 22, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide financial assistance for the support of public schools by appropriating 
—- to the States to be used for constructing school facilities and for teachers 
sa es 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Support Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to unprecedented levels and which have increased expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries, there is still a serious shortage of classrooms and of qualified teachers which 
requires immediate action on the part of the Federal Government. The financial 
resources available to many communities are inadequate to support construction 
programs sufficient to eliminate classroom shortages, and practically all commu- 
nities face the problem of providing compensation to teachers commensurate 
with the salaries received by persons with comparable education, experience, and 
responsibilities. These inadequacies are seriously restricting the quality of the 
Nation’s educational program. 

The Congress strongly affirms that the control of the personnel, program of 
instruction, formulation of policy, and the administration of the Nation’s public 
elementary and secondary schools resides in the States and local communities. 
The Congress also affirms that a major portion of the responsibility for financing 
the costs of these schools resides in the States and local communities. 
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the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources 
os oe el to a oride cecehealy educational facilities and to employ a 
petent teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by 
State and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of SP aoges 
Without the means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom 0 
ee on to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well as nomi- 
nal, control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately 
sharing in their financial support. The purpose of this Act, therefore, is to 
provide Federal financial support to help meet both the immediate and continuing 
problems of financing adequate school facilities and teacher’s salaries and thereby 
to strengthen our Nation’s educational system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and for succeeding fiscal years, amounts equal to the 
product of the estimated number of the school-age population of all the States 
as of such year and the following amounts: For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1959, $25; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, $50; for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1961, $75; and for each fiscal year thereafter, $100. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State, 
from the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to section 3, an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such total as such State’s estimated school- 
age population bears to the total estimated school-age population of all such 
States, subject to such adjustments, if any, as result from the application of 
section 8. 

(b) The State education agency of each State which desires to receive an allot- 
ment under the provisions of this Act shall specify annually to the Commissioner 
the proportion of its State’s allotment that will be expended for each of the two 
purposes: (1) school construction and (2) teachers’ salaries. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PORTION 


Sec. 5. The State education agency of each State which desires to use a por- 
tion of its allotment under this Act for the construction of school facilities shall 
certify to the Commissioner that such funds allocated within the State for this 
purpose will be— 

(1) expended solely for the construction of school facilities in school dis- 
tricts in accordance with this Act; and 

(2) so distributed that priority is given to local educational agencies 
which have the greatest need for additional school facilities and which in 
terms of the economic resources available to them are least able to finance 
the cost of needed school facilities. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES PORTION 


Sec. 6. The State education agency of each State which desires to use a portion 
of its allotment under this Act for teachers’ salaries shall certify to the Com- 
missioner that such funds allocated wihin the State for this purpose will be— 

(1) distributed among its school districts to be used solely for teachers’ 
salaries; and d 
(2) so distributed that each school district in the State will receive at 
least three-fourths of the amount which bears the same ratio to the total 
portion of its allotment specified for teachers’ salaries as the number of its 
teachers bears to the number of teachers of all the State’s school districts. 


VERIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 7. The State education agency shall verify annually to the Commissioner 
that funds received under this Act were distributed and expended in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 
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MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


Sec. 8. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year shall 
be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index for 
such year is less than the national school effort index for such year, with the 
exception that during the first three years that allotments are made this provision 
shall not be applicable. The total of such reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately increasing the amounts allotted to them 
under section 4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school 
child for the State by (B) the personal income per child of school age for 
the State; except that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be 
equal to the national school effort index in the case of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, Wake Island, American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia ; 

(2) the “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school child for 
the total States of the Union by (B) the personal income per child of school 
age for the total States of the Union. 

(c) (1) The revenue for schools per public-school child for any State for pur- 
poses of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current revenue receipts derived from 
State and local sources in the State for support of elementary and secondary 
education, as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most 
recent school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are available 
to him, by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The revenue for schools per public-school child for the total States of the 
Union for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current revenue 
receipts derived from State and local sources for support of elementary and 
secondary education in the total States of the Union, as determined by the 
Commissioner for the same school year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) 
the number of children in average daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the total States of the Union, determined as 
provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the several States and for the total 
States of the Union shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the personal income per child of school age for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 9. (a) The State education agency shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors in the performance of work on school construction financed in whole 
or in part under this Act will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Davis-Bacon Act, is 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) With respect to the labor standards specified in subsection (a) of this 
section the Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for the administration of this Act. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 11. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the 
administration of any school or school system. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, Wake Island, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “school district” means any public-school administrative unit 
in a city, county, township, school district or other political subdivision in a 
State that is under the direction of a board of education or other legally consti- 
tuted local school authority having administrative control and direction over 
tax-supported public education. 

(e) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities 
(including furniture, equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appro- 
priate for school purposes) for education which is provided by a school district 
for elementary or secondary education, in the applicable State, at public expense 
and under public supervision and direction ; and interests in land (including site, 
grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are constructed. 

(f) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(g) The term “child of school age’ means a child who is between the ages of 
five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(h) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, as determined on the 
basis of either the actual or estimated population between such ages for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

(i) The term “teacher” means any member of the instructional staff of a 


public school district as defined by the education agency of each State. 
(j) The term ‘teachers’ salaries” means the monetary compensation paid to 
teachers for services rendered in connection with their employment. 


Mr. Barry. It is the information of the Chair that H.R. 96, H.R. 
965, H.R. 1178, H.R. 2351, H.R. 2514, H.R. 2542, H.R. 3220, H.R. 
3468, and H.R. 3864 are identical bills with what is commonly known 
as the Metealf-Murray bill. 

In addition to that, we have other educational bills that will come 
under the category of the general committee on education having to 
do with the elementary con secondary schools, and we will list those 
bills that have already been ars 

There is H.R.263, LR. 385, H.R. 406, H.R. 699, H.R. 747, H.R. 909, 
H.R. 993, H.R. 1159, H.R. 1978, H.R. 2365, H.R. 2744, H.R. 2761, 
and H.R. 3904. 

There will from time to time be other bills introduced that will 
come to this committee. 

The Chair would like to announce at this time that we are going 
to give consideration to all of this legislation. We want each of the 
Members of the Congress who have introduced legislation to know 
that they will be given an opportunity to appear in support of their 
legislation at the proper time during the course of the hearing. 

Since we have with us a former member of the subcommittee who 
is the author of H.R. 22, at this time we would be glad to hear from 
Mr. Metcalf in support of his House bill 22. 

Mr. Upauu. Mr. Chairman, I am curious this morning as to the 
credentials of the witness. Is he appearing as an expert on educa- 
tional matters or matters of high finance and revenue? 
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Mr. Battery. He is appearing solely in the interests of H.R. 22. 

Mr. Upauu. Very well. 

Mr. Baier. The gentleman has 5, 6, or as much as 7 minutes, if 
he cares to take it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Arizona, I will qualify myself as an expert in a moment. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like the record to show that, because there 
was not any formal vote taken on Mr. Metcalf’s election to the Ways 
and Means Committee, I voted against him for that position because 
I want him to stay here with us. And I am glad that he is in this 
position now, but I would much rather have had him right here. 

Mr. Battey. I am sure a majority of the subcommittee feels the 
same way as the gentleman from New Jersey. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, we appreciate having you here, Mr. Metcalf, and, if you 
will, you may proceed to discuss your legislation. 

Mr. Metcatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, from the colloquy that has gone 
on already between the gentleman from Arizona and the gentleman 
from New Jersey and yourself, I appear before this committee with 
some trepidation. I appear before it as a former member, and I know 
the kind of treatment a former member is liable to get from this 
committee. However, I am very proud and pleased that the com- 
mittee has permitted me to be the first witness in behalf of H.R. 22. 

This bill has been cosponsored by the senior Senator from Montana 
over in the Senate and by several of our colleagues, including the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Chairman, I was first a member of a subcommittee studying 
school construction in the 83d Congress. Before I go any further, 
I would like to pay tribute to the chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, for his long and dedicated service to the cause of 
education. I believe that no man in the Congress has done more for 
the education of the boys and girls of America than the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Second only to his dedication has been that of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kearns. It was under Mr. Kearns’ chairman- 
ship on a Subcommittee on School Construction that I first began 
to work on this problem. And the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, was also a member of that committee. 

After a good deal of study and hearings back in the 83d Congress 
in 1953 and 1954, Mr. Kearns’ subcommittee came in with the unani- 
mous recommendation—that was a Republican Congress under a 
Republican chairman—that “legislation be enacted providing for 
Federal payments to enable the States and local communities to expand 
their school construction programs.” 

That subcommittee said that— 

While we were unable to reach agreement on any one bill, it was clear that 


Federal legislation is needed and that the legislation must be designed to 
encourage State and local efforts to meet the problem. 
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Five years and dozens of bills later, I am here again before this 
committee, and the gentleman from New Jersey is the only member 
of the Kearns subcommittee that is now on a subcommittee actually 
studying this problem. But we have not done anything about passing 
legislation to meet that problem that we all recognized back there 
in the 83d Congress. 

The only thing that has been changed is the fact that the States 
and the local communities have made a tremendous effort, a magnifi- 
cent effort to meet this classroom shortage. Yet they have been 
unable to make any appreciable inroads on the backlog of classrooms 
that have piled up. 

So today, instead of saying that we have to have legislation to 
encourage the States, we have to have legislation to assist the States. 
And the time has come where we have to forget about this matching 
proposition, because the States have done the job. They have done 
a job to physical exhaustion. They have exhausted their statutory 
and their constitutional debt limits and their capacities to bond. 
They have exhausted their physical resources so that they have reached 
a debt ceiling beyond which the capacity to tax property cannot 


go. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have introduced H.R. 22, which is a modi- 
fication and a refinement of the various bills that have come before 
this committee, the various plans and programs and proposals that 
have been set up. 

It is a very simple proposal. It just recites what I have said, that 
we have recognized this crisis, the gravest domestic crisis we have 
here, of our classroom shortage. We recognize that there is also a 
teacher shortage, and we say to the States, “We are going to assist 
you. Weare going to assist you just in the same way that we recom- 
mended assistance back in the days of the Kearns subcommittee, on 
a per capita basis.” 

The first year we will pay them $25 per capita, Federal assistance 
without matching. That will go to $50 the second year, $75 the third 
year, and $100 per capita every year thereafter. 

That money can be spent for one of two purposes, or, either, it can 
be spent for school construction, or it can be spent to assist the 
teachers in improving the teachers’ salaries and raising the standards 
of certification of teachers in the area. 

All that the State has to do to get this money is to certify that it 
is going to be spent for the purpose for which the legislation provides, 
and every year it makes such a certification. 

There are no State plans. We rely upon the States for the distri- 
bation of the money either for school construction or for teachers’ 
salaries, . 

There is a minimum of Federal control, and there is no Federal 
control of education in this bill. 

I say there is a minimum of Federal control because before we get 
into the educational phase, we have provided, as we provide in most 
of the construction, that the schools have to be built under the pro- 
visions of the Lavis-Bacon Act. But, once they are built, Uncle Bina 


“aps out, steps aside, and there is no longer any Federal control. 

am not going to be redundant and give you some cumulative testi- 

mony upon the amount of classrooms we need, upon the number of 
37378—59——2 
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children that are unhoused or going to school in substandard class- 
rooms. There are witnesses that follow me that are going to give you 
all that. My purpose here is to emphasize that the entire period that 
I have been in Congress I have been sitting on a subcommitte such as 
you are sitting on today, studying this problem, studying various pro- 
posals, having the President of the United States send down recom- 
mendations, having the various Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and, before that, the head of the Office of Education, coming 
before this committee and testifying to the need for Federal assistance 
to help the States and the local communities to alleviate this class- 
room shortage. Yet today we have the same classroom shortage that 
we had back in those days when we first began to study these various 
proposals, 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is time that we stopped talking, that we 
stopped studying, that we stopped talking about these various pro- 
posals and arguing about one or another of the proposals, and gave 
some Federal assistance, or, else, we will lose a whole generation of 
boys and girls as we have lost, already, 6 years of going to school in 
substandard classrooms, in firetraps, in double shifts, and, thereby, 
losing an educational opportunity. 

I regret very much that Mr. Gwinn is not here so that we could play 
a little numbers game this morning. But he is not, and, so, I am not 
going into the figures that were just recently released by the Office 
of Education demonstrating that we have reached our peak in local 
capacity to build schools, and we are now on a downward trend be- 
cause of this physical exhaustion of local and State facilities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bamey. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 

Before I ask the members of the subcommittee if they have any ques- 
tions, we have two other witnessess scheduled to be heard, and we will 
necessarily have to be brief in the discussion with this present witness, 
if there are any questions to be asked. 

Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to compliment the gentleman from 
Montana. I know that this bill has taken a great deal of thought and 
argument. As a matter of fact, I can report that during the last 
Congress I argued with the gentleman, and finally I was persuaded 
that it is, as the gentleman says, in fact time for us to set aside argu- 
ments and to take some action on this. 

I wonder if the gentleman, in view of the fact that we have other 
witnesses, would, if need be, be willing to come back before us at 
another time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. I thank the gentleman from New Jersey. I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey for being the cosponsor of H.R. 22. I 
thank him because I know of the various other proposals that he has 
put before the Congress, and for reminding me that I would like 

rmission, Mr. Chairman, to file, before these hearings close, a more 

etailed statement than I am permitted to make here this morning. 

Mr. Barxy. Would you put that in a request for a personal appear- 
ance before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Mercarr. I will hope that, as these hearings go along, I can 
appear before the committee again. 
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Mr. Barry. I am sure, if the members of the subcommittee knew 
you were intending to go into detail on this legislation, they could 
defer questioning until that time. Iam sure you will receive an invi- 
tation to appear, and if you fail to appear it will be because you do not 
take advantage of the opportunity. You will be given the opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. Tuompson. We might screen him out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Batmey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I cer- 
tainly would be against screening out Mr. Metcalf as a witness. I 
would certainly hope he would come back. But we have other wit- 
nesses, and if we are already under prpere of time at the very begin- 
ning of the session, I think it is too bad, because I think it is a subject, 
contrary to the gentleman’s point of view, that still needs talking about 
and considerable study. 

As he pointed out, I have been very much involved and interested in 
this question as to the appropriate role of the Federal Government in 
helping to solve some of our educational problems over a period of 
years. Yet, I am dismayed, frankly, this morning, that we feel that 
there is no need to study or worry about the consequences of a program 
of the size that he has suggested. 

As an example, I woul like—perhaps not this morning—some dis- 
cussion about the amount of dollars that are involved in this program. 
As a member of the Ways and Means Committee, perhaps in time he 
will have more to say on that subject than he would today. 

I would like some discussion as to the need, why we are having 
a program of this scale, and if there is a need, because there have 
been over a period of years insufficient funds to build the classrooms 
that are needed today, why we don’t begin with a $5 billion program 
a year instead of working up to it. 

What are we afraid of if we can justify a building program of 
this magnitude, this dollar amount? 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman from New Jersey will recall that 
when we were sitting together on the Kearns subcommittee we were 
talking about a 10 to 12 billion-dollar program; 5 to 6 billion dollars 
of Federal aid to be matched by the States by 5 or 6 billion dollars. 
That was6 yearsago. Building costs have gone up, sometimes doubled. 

Had we embarked upon that program and upon a 6-year program 
and spent $12 billion, we might have eliminated this backlog. In- 
stead of that, we have been talking about it and talking about various 
proposals, and no one has submitted more proposals than the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, and we are not doing anything yet. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. No one is more anxious than the gentleman 
from New Jersey to see a reasonable program enacted. 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman from Montana knows that. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If we do not consider carefully, as we have in 
the past, in our efforts to get legislation enacted, we can expect to 
have no action at the Federal level once again. It is for that reason 
that I have great misgivings about a program of this kind. 

As an example of what I mean, to include subsidies for teachers 
in a construction program seems to me to invite disaster. Strongly 
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as I feel that there is a role involved for the Fedral Government, it 
seems to me to include teachers as something that the Federal Govern- 
ment should presently subsidize on a large scale is just an invitation 
to trouble. 

I regret that we are already under such pressure of time that we 
do not have the opportunity to probe the philosophy and the argu- 
ments behind your introducing this bill. I realize it has powerful 
support. I realize, again, that the Democrats are solidly in control 
of this subcommittee, the full committee, and both Houses of Con- 

ress. So they can do whatever they want regardless of what any 
presentatives may feel. 

But it still seems to me that we have an obligation to think about 
the consequences of what we are proposing at the Federal level, and 
I think we have a very profound obligation to look at the financial 
aspects of a program such as this. 

On both scores I think it demands both further talking and further 
study, contrary to what the gentleman from Montana says. 

Mr. Battery. May I introduce this thought at this time: 

I want to assure the gentleman from New Jersey that these meet- 
ings today and the ones set for tomorrow are in the nature of an 
emergency to hear some special witnesses. I can assure the gentle- 
man from New Jersy that he will be given an opportunity to go into 
a matter in detail, because we are going to take the time necessary 
to do so. 

Mr. Fre_ineuuysen. I am sure that the gentleman from Montana 
will be willing to come back to discuss a matter of this importance. 

Mr. Mertcatr. I will be glad to come back. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. And I hope we are not under such pressure 
either that we could not invite you back or you would not have the 
time to accept the invitation. 

Mr. Mercatr. As far as the gentleman from Montana is concerned, 
H.R. 22 is the most important bill in this session of Congress. 

I am also saying that when I come back I will respond to the 
challenge thrown out by the minority leader, Mr. Halleck, the gentle- 
man from Indiana, and I will be prepared to meet your argument 
about the fim -ncial statements. 

I, for one, am willing to vote the kind of taxes necessary to build 
“ schools and pay teachers for the boys and girls of America. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, do you think you can persuade them to levy additional taxes 
to support.a program of this kind ? 

Mr, Mercatr. I can only speak for myself as a member of the 
committee and as a Member of Congress. But, as a member of that 
taxing committee, I am willing to vote taxes to build schools and pay 
teachers to educate the boys and girls of America, yes. 

Mr. Battry. Now, Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatx. Our colleague has other business, and I will reserve my 
questions until his subsequent visit to our committee. But I would 
like to say one thing. 

I regard H.R. 22 as being substantially improved over the bill that 
our colleague sponsored last year. I think it is simplicity itself. I 
think it is stripped down so that any layman can sndecatend its pro- 
visions. I find it almost entirely devoid of Federal control. In fact, 
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I think the manner in which this legislation is drafted, I fail to see 
how any Federal control argument can be raised. Indeed, I would 
fear that some might say there is too little control, to the point that 
we are being irresponsible in enacting such legislation. 

I would like to commend the gentleman for the improvement in 
the overall drafting of the bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Arizona intro- 
duced a similar bill last year, and it was streamlined, and certainly 
I have benefited from an examination and, shall we say, a plagiarism 
of his bill in streamlining the bill that I sponsored last year. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Lafore? 

Mr. Larore. I would like to ask the gentleman one question be- 
cause I was not sure that I got the answer out of his testimony. 

Is it your belief, without getting into statistics, which I certainly 
do ‘not want to do, that the situation, classroomwise—that phase of 
your bill which deals with the classroom problem—is worse today 
than it was when you first started to become interested in this prob- 
lem in the 83d Congress, the same or less acute ? 

Mr. Meroatr. It is my opinion that it is the same. And, again, I 
know that neither of us wants to get into this business of the num- 
bers game like we did with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Larore. I understand. 

Mr. Mercatr. But the latest report, which was issued on the 28th 
of January, showed that we had a shortage of around 149,000 
classrooms. 

When we first went into this, the gentleman from New Jersey will 
remember from the Kearns subcommittee, we had a shortage of 
somewhere between 139,000 and 160,000 classrooms, depending upon 
whether it was one or the other of the agencies we were talking about. 

But in the years that have intervened, the local agencies have 
doubled their building of classrooms, the local school districts. We 
built 70,000 classrooms the year before last, and 68,000, I believe, last 
year, which indicates that we have reached the peak of capacity of 
local effort, and are going down, and yet have not substantially—— 

Maybe 15,000 or 20,000 classrooms of backlog have been built. But 
we still have 140,000. If we do not take those up any faster than we 
have in the past, it will be the year 2036 before we have wiped out 
this backlog of classrooms that we are short. 

Mr. Larore. I thank the gentleman. He has answered my question. 

Of course, it is conceivable that in the case of the Kearns subcom- 
mittee they thought they had reached their capacity then. 

Mr. Mertcatr. We thought that they needed in those days encour- 
agement and stimulation. They were not taxing up to their bonding 
capacity. They were not taxing up to their statutory taxing capacity, 
But since then, in the years that have intervened, a ate district after 
district and State after State have both exhausted their capacities to 
tax and their statutory and constitutional limits, and the trend, in- 
stead of upward, is now falling out. 

Mr. Larore. Thank you. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair notes the presence in the subcommittee of 
two members of the general Committee on Education and Labor, both 
of whom are potential candidates for membership on the subcom- 
mittee. 
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Until such time as the chairman of the general Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor can make up his mind as to which of the two gentle- 
men he is going to appoint to this subcommittee, I took the privilege 
of inviting both of them to the meeting this morning. I am sure that 
the general chairman will soon designate one of the two to serve on 
this subcommittee. 

In the meantime do you have any comments, Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brapemas, No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barter. Mr. O'Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like to thank the chairman for inviting me in 
spite of the uncertain status of appointments here. 

I would like at some future time to talk to Mr. Metcalf in some de- 
tail about the bill. I want to thank him for taking the time briefly 
to explain it te us today. 

Mr. Battey. We also have at the committee table the ranking rep- 
resentative on the general Committee on Education and Labor, our 
good friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kearns, who in the past and, I 
assume, at present has been very much interested and is very much in- 
terested in the matter of school legislation, He tells me he is going 
to spend considerable time with the subcommittee during our con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Kearns, do you have any comments at this time ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I am just here to listen. I have enjoyed it. 

Mr. Baitey. You will be welcome to sit in at any time you wish on 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Mercatr. I hope the chairman will call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania the remarks that I made in opening my 
testimony, when I said that the people of America will owe any school 
construction aid to the pioneering that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania did back there in the 83d Congress when he was the first chatr- 
man of this kind of a subcommittee. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, like General MacArthur, I shall 
return. 

Mr. Battery. We have as a witness Mrs. Betty Lou Pagel, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., representing the National Classroom Teachers 
Association. 

Will you come forward and identify yourself for the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF BETTY LOU PAGEL, CHEYENNE, WY0O., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SAM M. LAMBERT, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Pacer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, with 

our permission, at this time I should like to introduce Dr. Sam Lam- 

rt, who is director of the research division of NEA, and ask your 
permission that, if you direct any questions of such a highly tech- 
nical nature or general policymaking nature that I feel unable to 
answer, you will allow me to call on him, and, with his assistance, 
maybe we can give you the answers you desire. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to the lady, before she gives her identi- 
fication to the reporter, that we would like to ask if you care to be’ 
interrupted during the course of your testimony. Or would you 
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poaeer’ to wait and have general questioning at the end of your testi- 
mony ? 

Mrs. Pacer. I think it would be fine to interrupt. We will try 
to make this as much of a classroom situation as we can. 

Mr. Battery. That is fine. 

Now the Chair would like to express its appreciation, and I must 
say that I am somewhat surprised to find a fellow West Virginian 
here. Mr. Lambert is a lifelong friend of mine and a prominent 
leader in educational matters in the State of West Virginia. 

You are particularly welcome, Mr. Lambert, and the Chair will 
see to it that nobody roughs you up. 

You may pr , Mrs. Pagel. 

Mrs. Paget... Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Betty Lou Pagel, and I am a classroom teacher from 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Actually, I have the title of coordinator of elemen- 
tary grades. This means I am like an itinerant preacher—will travel 
to help in any classroom in the city from kindergarten through sixth 
grade. In addition, I am a parent. My daughter is in the ninth 
grade. 

It is my purpose to testify in favor of Federal support for educa- 
tion which would provide funds for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. I hope you will be able to see for yourselves that it would 
be false economy for us not to get the kind of help we need in order 
to offer our children the kind of education they deserve in this Nation, 
and the kind of education that we will come much closer to giving 
them with the passage of H.R. 22. 

Gentlemen, our schools are in the midst of a crisis which could im- 


peril the future of our youth. Too many students in all parts of 
America are not receiving an adequate education as the result of 
schoolhouse shortages and teacher shortages. Is it small wonder that 
boys and girls who have been the victims of overcrowded class- 
rooms, double shifts, and half-day sessions do not measure up to par 
in such subjects as reading, spelling, arithmetic, and social studies? 

Thousands upon thousands of grade school rooms across this 


country could be classed as deprived children because they have not 
been given the educational opportunities to which they are entitled. 
Frankly, the majority of classroom teachers are inundated by the 
tasks of trying to give extra help to all their children, many of whom 
have special problems. 

School systems must provide education for these deprived children. 
At the same time we are obligated to do more for the average child 
and again not forget the gifted or bright child. Then, too, special 
facilities must be provided for the handicapped child—ones with 
sight, hearing, speech, and motor defects. , 

These offerings cost money and are made possible only by an ade- 
quate supply of well-trained, dedicated teachers, an adequate number 
of school buildings, and a desire on the part of all of us to have the 
best. set of schools in the world. 

Our very survival depends upon how well we provide our 34.6 mil- 
lion school-age children with an appreciation of their heritage and 
with the effective skills and tools to preserve and expand our freedom, 
culture, and economy. 
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Young America must grow up to be an electorate with emotional 
and intellectual balance, capable of making wise decisions. This year 
is the year for courageous legislation to improve our schools. The 
decision is yours. 

If you will come into the classroom with me, I would like to take 
this opportunity to introduce to you some of the children, and, yes, 
teachers who were victims of the “too big” class and the frustrations 
it causes. 

Take Arthur, for example. I personally recall labeling him as a 
retarded learner. Fortunately, even though my first-grade class was 
too large to give all the children individual attention, I discovered 
that this little boy suffered from a major hearing loss. You know, 
it takes ages sometimes to discover physical and emotional problems 
in children in a crowded classroom without the help of special 
personnel. 

Arthur came from a Spanish-speaking family, but once he was 
equipped with a hearing aid and could hear speech sounds and direc- 
porn he picked up English rapidly. He had never heard our sounds 

istinctly. 

Arthot was having speech troubles, too, and after speech therapy, 
he entered class discussions with eagerness. 

This was a first-grade child, a 6-year-old boy, suddenly blooming 
because he wanted to try his new-found abilities. Today Arthur is 
a successful high school student who, I am certain, has developed a 
lifelong love of learning. 

I remember one night when the third-grade teacher came in after 
school. The teacher was astounded and heartsick. She had found 
a note written by Mary, the brightest and the quietest little girl in 
the third grade. The note said this: “I wish my teacher liked me.” 

This teacher realized she had neglected Mary through the time she 
had spent with the slow learners, in disciplining the troublemakers— 
and Taciglinery problems are compounded as the classroom conges- 
tion grows—in general classroom supervision of too many students 
and in routine, nonteaching tasks. 

This teacher was a good teacher, and, even though she had to add 
an extra hour to her day to do it, Mary soon felt she was liked and 
belonged. Today, Mary is studying to be a teacher. 

I hope that when she enters her first classroom that her group of 
children is small enough that she may know the joy of being a real 
friend to each child. Small children need to feel close to their 
teacher. 

A lot has been said recently about the problems children have in 
learning to read. These problems are multiplied in a class of 35 to 40 
youngsters because the teacher practically has to return to a method 
of instruction that research has proved is ineffective. 

Some of you remember the kind I mean, in which every child 
opened the same book at the same place and listened to another child 
read. Those days of marking time for a page to turn while thoughts 
hopped, skipped, and jumped from a pending ball game to an un- 
spent nickel, thank goodness, in most cases are gone. 

In a small class reading has meaning. Children are guided into 
the habit of picking up the words they need to know out of life 
situations instead of from stilted narratives such as were contained 
in the McGuffy and National Readers. 
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I am not casting aspersions on those readers, for they served a very 
fine purpose. I meueuly ode to make it clear to you that today the first 
thing we want to introduce children to is the fact that reading is just 
talking written down. - 

If you remember some of those stilted words and phrases, you 
know that they were not very meaningful to children. They were 
just repeating the words they saw. 

Today reading is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end. 
The important thing is that we learn to read for meaning, so that 
we can get something out of this material that we read. 

Children today are taught many skills, including ways to help 
them attack new words. Children write stories themselves, and there- 
by they learn the value of sequential development and a sort of basic 
7 to outlining. 

magine the frustration of a teacher who knows how to teach ef- 
fectively and finds it nigh on to impossible under his present work- 
ing conditions. Long ago = teachers stopped cramming skills 
into a child in the manner of priming a pump. Teachers found out 
that what was poured in didn’t always come out. 

I am not saying there is no place for drill. We drill today, but 
we realize that drill must come after the period of understanding. 
We go through periods of manipulation with concrete material, step 
by step, until children understand what we are doing, and then it is 
time to put in short and repeated drills. 

Youngsters today work at reading, spelling, and writing at their 
own speed. Just as there are all sizes and shapes of 6-year-olds, so 
are there different rates of grasping different me tan 


Individual problems of one group of youngsters will be given 
attention by the teacher, while a second group works = by itself 
y 


on another step in the reading program. Children actually help set 
their own goals under the careful guidance of the teacher. You 
know how it is with a beginner at school. The first-grader thinks his 
chief aim in life is to be able to read and write. How fortunate that 
child is if he gets in with a really good teacher. The really good 
teacher capitalizes upon this spontaneous interest. She grasps it 
and she starts it running on the right track. 

This is the way we teachers want to teach your child. But just 
listen to this letter I received recently from one of the high school 
teachers in Cheyenne, I quote: 

I have 150 students to counsel this year—their records, their problems— 
plus my 110 regular class members—their grades and papers—plus student coun- 
cil sponsorship every Tuesday after school. In addition I am the only sponsor 
of the Creative Writing Club which meets the first and third Monday nights. 
Since we are on three shifts in my high school, we must meet at night. Oh 
yes, I also am junior class sponsor. I tell you this because I am frantic, and I 
feel I am not doing anything real well. 

Teachers have an obligation to work on planning and study com- 
mittees and to sponsor special-interest groups which broaden the cur- 
riculum. But when there are too many students and too many duties, 
I am afraid the reaction of this teacher is legion. He is only one, 
but there are so many like him in schools in all parts of America. 

We must keep teachers in the teaching profession and not allow 
the sheer frustration of not. having enough time to teach drive them 
into other occupations, and better paying ones in most instances. 
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It is not uncommon for a secondary schoolteacher to instruct 175 
to 250 students in the course of a week. Let’s see exactly what this 
= in written words. ; 

If a teacher were to require the equivalent of 3 typewritten 
a week from 190 vanelenta’ the senabeat would be main and rsh + 
a total of 20,500 pages in 1 school year. This is more than 4 million 
words, or the equivalent of 40 books of a hundred thousand words 
each. 

It doesn’t leave much time to relax with a good mystery, does it? 

How well do you think this number of pages can be checked with 
accuracy ? 

Many high schools in this country, because of limited space, are 
forced to operate on shifts. Many thousands of elementary school 
pupils are aviobainegea by half-day sessions. Teachers’ record books 
are filled with evidence of children whose education has been crippled 
and stunted because they were victims of part-time instruction. 

I have seen the effect that large classes yt had on children. I 
have also seen the effect of half-day sessions. 

I remember Jane. She transferred to our system after having gone 
to school the previous year on a half-day basis. During that year 
this child had been deprived of almost a full year’s growth. She came 


to us and didn’t fit into our fourth grade, and had to be put back 
into the third. Emotionally, this started Jane out on the wrong foot, 
and it took a long time and several crutches for the real Jane to get 
back on both feet again. 

If part-time instruction can do this damage to an average child 
such as Jane, think what it must do to the child with a serious reading 


block—and these are the ones so desperately in need of special atten- 
tion. These children need to be placed in special learning situations. 
Such programs require special material and additional equipment. 
Small classes of no more than 15 pupils are preferred in cases like this. 
Also, these programs require specially trained teachers. This takes 
money. 

I firmly believe it is worth every cent it costs because it is miraculous 
to see a child advance his reading ability by 1 full year in just 314 
months. This is merely the average gain we have seen proved in 
the too few special reading classes we have in Cheyenne. Some chil- 
dren have advanced as much as 2 years in the same length of time. 

T have seen the value of other special classes. As a matter of fact 
right now some parents in Cheyenne are paying an extra fee to send 
their elementary youngsters to school at 8 a.m. to take a special Span- 
ish course. I wish we had the money to make this a regular part of 
our school program for all of the children. 

It doesn’t necessarily have to be Spanish, but any classes to chal- 
lenge these children, to enrich their experiences, to lay a sound foun- 
dation in education. 

I have to pause here just a moment to tell you how this one par- 
ticular language course helped a 12-year-old boy. Tom, as we all knew, 
was an above-average boy in his ability to learn. But he certainly had 
chalked up a record of underachievement. 

Early in his schooling he was always the first one through with 
any assignment, and in overcrowded classes, where the teacher did 
not have the time to take personal interest in him, he soon became quite 
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bored. ‘Pretty soon he didn’t even bother to try to learn. Then he 
enrolled in the special language course, and suddenly for him school 
took on a new meaning. anish, it would seem, served as the extra 
something or stimulus which was needed to direct his energies along 
the right lines. Now he is interested in all his regular elassroom 
subjects. 

At this point let me underscore the value of advanced classes in 
English, mathematics, and sciences for gifted children. These chil- 
dren must be challenged if they are to make full use of their abilities, 
or, otherwise, they can become bored and lose interest in school. We 
have done too little in this respect. We should have these special 
classes and selected groups moving along all the time. We should 
have special summer programs for these children of exceptional abil- 
ity. We should be providing them with all sorts of experiences to 
enrich their lives. But these things cost money, end it costs money 
to pay for the kind of teachers that these children deserve, too. 

We have one special school in Cheyenne, and its purpose is to give 
the really retarded child, the one who finds school a frustrating ex- 
perience, a chance to do his best in an emotionally healthy atmosphere. 
Actually, he can preserve his ego. But one school is not enough. We 
could fill another building tomorrow if we had the building and the 
money to pay the teachers. 

I wish you could meet Joe who attends this school. He is a former 
truant and troublemaker. Today he gets to class, and on time. His 
behavior is more socially acceptable and his teacher says he displays 
real initiative in mechanical tasks. 

For many thousands of children just like Joe, the school offers the 
only stable environment throughout their childhood and their youth. 
Joe, I am sure, will become a useful part of our community, a good 
citizen. 

Just think. If we could provide for the special needs of the many 
Joes in this Nation and also for the unchallenged academically talented 
Jims and Franks and Marys, we could direct some of our $20 billion 
annual crime bill toward providing even better educational facilities 
for all children. 

But let me return a minute to the many cities in America, cities where 
my friends teach, that do not have enough regular classrooms, let 
alone special classrooms. 

Some are teaching in gymnasiums with dividers down the middle 
which do little to shut out the bustle and sounds of the neighboring 
class. Others are housed in makeshift arrangements in auditoriums 
and cafeterias. Not only are their pupils being denied a regular class- 
room situation but other children are being denied the use of these 
special purpose rooms. 

These overcrowded schools and the continued use of schools which 
are known to be fire hazards could duplicate many times the recent 
Chicago disaster. The U.S. Office of Education has found in a na- 
tional survey that nearly one school building in five is a potential fire- 
trap. Another one in five is a borderline case. Old buildings run the 
risk of overloaded wiring or short circuits, which is the cause of 
nearly 30 percent of school fires. Defective heating systems cause 
another 10 percent of school fires. Yet, to teach effectively today we 
are pulling more and more on those electrical circuits. As we hook up 
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our projectors, our filmstrip machines, as we hitch up our stoves and 
our vocational machines, we are overloading such facilities to an 
extreme degree. 

Kentucky’s State fire marshal says that the Chicago school fire 
could be duplicated in almost 75 percent of Kentucky schools. In 
Michigan, Dr. Lynn Bartlett, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, estimates that there are at least 1,800 schools in his State which 
must be considered fire hazards. 

This is a tragic situation which, unless corrected, can only spawn 
tragedies with American children playing the leading roles. 

Now I’m going to turn to the subject of teachers’ salaries, and I’m 
going to do it by an illustration. 

A friend of mine, an educator, hired two painters to do some work 
for him on a weekend. He was impressed not only by the fine job 
the painters did but by the obvious fact that they were well educated. 
bs could match him word for word on most of the problems of 

ay. 

Much to his surprise, he learned that the weekend painters were 
public school teachers from Monday through Friday, and they had 
their master’s degrees. But they had to take a second job in order to 
make enough money to send their own children to college. 

This is true of many teachers. Realizing the value of a college 
education, they are almost desperate in seeing that their children 
get one, too. 

On a national level about 28 percent of the men teachers hold sec- 
ond jobs not only during the school year, but during the summer too. 
These figures match the ones we recently collected in a local salary 
survey in Cheyenne. At the time I left home, we had only 41 percent 
of the returns in, but, of those, we discovered that 30 percent of the 
teachers are supplementing their incomes through additional or out- 
side employment, and 37 percent reported that their husbands or 
wives are working for this reason. 

Our present salary schedule makes it increasingly hard to staff our 
schools properly. Now Cheyenne is a little town, but next year we 
are going to have to have between 65 and 75 teachers, and we would 
like to get the best qualified teachers. It is going to be difficult for 
us to do under existing conditions, 

Mr. THomrson. What is your starting salary in Cheyenne? 

Mrs. Pacer. At the present time it is $3,850 for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree and no experience. 

Mr. Tuompson. How about for a master’s? 

Mrs. Paget. Just $100 more. 

Mr. THompson. $3,950? 

Mrs. Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do they have regular increments? 

Mrs. Pacet. The regular increments are $200 for the first 5 years, 
and then they become $100 up to a top of $5,500 for the bachelor’s 
degree, and you can go to $6,000 then with a master’s degree. 

r. THompson. Do you have available the national average start- 
ing figure? 

Mrs. Pacer. Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. Lampert. The national average starting figure for a teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree is approximately $3,800 at the present time. 

Mr. Tuompson. In other words, Cheyenne is about average? 


atime afk sa. 2 & io 6a 
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Mr. Lampert. I would think so; possibly a little above average. 

Mrs. Paceu. I think it might interest you to know that 13 percent 
of the teachers in Wyoming earn less than $3,500. 

Mr. Larore. How does that compare to 10 years ago or 5 years ago? 
What is the trend, in other words? Has it substantially increased 
even though it is low ? 

Mr. Lampert. Salaries have gone up at a rate of about 4 or 5 per- 
cent a year for the last 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Larore. Is this nationally ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. 

Mr. Larore. How does Wyoming compare to that? 

Mrs. Page,. Wymong would come rather close to those same figures, 

Mr. Larore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lampert. The present average for classroom teachers in the 
country as a whole, by the way, is $4,775. This is equal to about $4,000 
in 1947-49 dollars. 

Mrs. Pace... You see, the same problem is facing all the school sys- 
tems all across the country. This is true because, as the general 
property tax has become less and less effective as a producer of suffi- 
cient income for the operation of local governments and education, 
the financial responsibility has become increasingly shared by the 
State. Costs of a quality education have now outrun State resources. 
As Congressman Metcalf told you sitting right here, we have utterly 
exhausted our State resources. The public must make use of every 
possible resource to give our children the kind of teachers and schools 
they deserve. 

Gentlemen, effective teaching and effective learning depend both on 
adequate facilities and a plentiful supply of qualified teachers. Both 
cost money, more money than we can supply from State and local 
revenues. But there is no doubt that our country can afford both. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bainry: Just'a minute, please. 

The members of the subcommittee appreciate getting a little dif- 
ferent angle from you than that that has come from witnesses that 
have previously testified before our subcommittee, but, if you will note, 
this Metcalf-Murray bill is confined to two general purposes: one of 
them for school construction, and the other for implementation of 
teachers’ salaries. 

I would like to ask your opinion. This bill is predicated upon 
schoolroom enrollment, or the number of school children available of 
school age in the several States. We have a problem here—and I was 
impressed by the testimony of the president of Moorehead Teachers 
College in Ceabucky who testified before the committee at hearings 
last year, in which he testified that 64 percent of the graduates of 
Moorehead Teachers College in Kentucky accepted positions outside 
the State of Kentucky. We have the same problem in our State of 
West Virginia. I believe, according to the group that was here to 
visit me some days ago, it is about 39 percent. 

Do you have those figures exactly ? 

Mr. Lampert. I think that is approximately right. 

Mr. Barty. About 39 percent of the graduates of the teachers’ 
training schools in West Virginia can secure better pay, and they go 
to other States. 
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That brings up the question that this committee is going to have to 
decide in writing this legislation: Shall we distribute those moneys 
on the basis of school-age population or shall we consider the matter of 
the need on the part of about 19 or 20 States that are suffering from 
the fact that their salaries are so low that all they are doing in their 
States is training teachers for the benefit of some other wealthier State 
that pays better salaries. ae 

The question is, Shall we leave the bill applied on the basis of the 
number of schoolchildren throughout the Nation, or shall we give 
consideration to the basis of need ¢ 

Mrs. Pacev. I think this is a well written bill. I think when you go 
into it on the basis of need you are going to get into trouble such as 
what is the cost-of-living index in certain communities and certain 
States, because we know that that varies, too. We get into many 
problems of that nature. 

In Wyoming we say the worst thing we can do is to stampede the 
critters. If we put too much money into a community that has not 
had it, we are liable to scatter some of this. 

I think this begins to equalize itself through the period of years, 
and will be, by this very process, stabilized as it goes along, with wise 
use of the money being made at every level. ; 

Mr. Battery. Do you think the committee, in preparing this legisla- 
tion, should go so far as to, we will say, skirt the edge of Federal con- 
trols to the extent that we should require them to use this money for 
teachers’ salaries, or are we just going to give it to them and let them 
use their judgment ? 

Are we going to continue the present situation of inequality, or are 
we going to try to bring up the backward States in-the way of salaries 
and in the way of being able to retain their own teachers that they 
train within their own States ¢ 

Mr. Lampert. We have prepared certain tables which we would be 

lad to submit for the record, which I think indicate that when money 
is distributed on the basis of child population—that is population 
aged 5 to 17—you do get a surprising amount of equalization. For 
instance, the first year’s allocation of Murray-Metcalf funds would in- 
crease Alabama’s school funds—total expenditures—17 percent but 
New York’s only 5 percent. 

Another thing is that some of the central cities in this country are 
having as difficult a time operating their school systems as the rural 
districts are. California has the highest average ones | in the country, 
and, yet, they have one of the most critical teacher shortages. They 
have approximately 17,500 teachers employed on temporary or emer- 

ncy certificates—one of the highest percentages in the country. In 
fous urban school districts there is much competition for the tax dol- 
lar—to pave streets, build sewage disposal plants, and provide other 
services. 

Mr. Battery. May I inquire do you have that information tabulated 
that you could submit for inclusion in the record of the hearing? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. We will be glad to submit the information. 

Mr. Batey. If there are no objections, we would be glad to accept 
this information for inclusion at this point in the record. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


TaBLE 1.—Percent the estimated allocation proposed under the Murray-Metcalf 
bill at $25 per child (5-17) in 1959-60 is of total public elementary and 
secondary school expenditures, 1958-59, by States’ 
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! The projections of school-age population used in preparing this table were made by the U.S. Bureau 6f 
the Census at the request and expense of the research division of the National Education Association. The 
series of projections of school-age population used in this table were made under the assumption that the 
1950-57 pattern and level of net interstate migration for the - croup ( ei years) will continue throughout 
the projection period. This series of projections was selected by t EA research division from a group of 
3 series based on different assumptions regarding future internal irae for the age group. 

1 Estimated by NEA research division. 


Source: Col. 3 NEA Research Division, “Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 1958-59.” Washington, D.C.: the association, December 1958. 
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Mr. TxHompson. Is not equalization inherent in a distribution 
formula because of the disparity in building costs according to 
geography ? 

Mr. Lampert. That is true. For instance, the cost of a site is a 
substantial part of the total cost of a building. Naturally, in a 
city you pay considerably more for your sites than you do in a rural 
area or in a State that is low in financial ability and low in wealth. 

Mr. Tuompson. And notwithstanding the fact that the Davis-Ba- 
con Act, as called for in this, is the only Federal control, and the 
wage rates in certain areas of the country are extremely higher or 
lower than they are in other areas, this also contributes to equaliza- 
tion, would you not say ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, and the way buildings are constructed in 
various parts of the country affect costs. Buildings are more ex- 

nsive to build in the northern States than they are in the South 

use of the way they have to be constructed. Heating systems, 
insulation, and other factors have some effect. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mrs. 
Pagel a question. 

First of all, I am sure all of the members of this committee are 
grateful you delayed your return to Cheyenne to testify this morn- 
in 


g. 

I am appalled at the picture you give of the educational system in 
Wyoming, and shocked that it is not better than it seems to be on 
the basis of your testimony. But, if we should assume that there 
was a failure to teach our young people to read and write generally 
in every State in the Union, would it not still be necessary for us 
to define what the Federal role should be? 

You have not touched on that at all. You have indicated that we 
should be providing some money both to help build classrooms and to 
help supplement teachers’ salaries. Could you just tell us what your 
views are on that point? You have talked only of courageous legis- 
lation. I do not know just what courageous legislation means. 
Could you help me out on that ? 

Which area do you think is of the most immediate concern to us 
at the Federal level ? 

Mrs. Pacer. Mr, Congressman, I don’t think we can specify. 

Now I am a classroom teacher, and I have great faith in the class- 
room teachers across this Nation and in the administration of our 
schools and in all of the local school boards that run our schools. 
I think we will want to give them credit for looking at their own lo- 
cal situation within a State, and that this money, as the bill is writ- 
ten now, will let them put it where they need it the most. 

I think one of the things that people fear is some Federal role 
that is going to interfere with local control. We get about 6 per- 
cent of our budget in Cheyenne from the Federal Government because 
we are a federally affected area. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You did not answer my question. 

Where do you think the most crying need is, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help build classrooms, or to supplement teachers’ salaries? 
You have mentioned those as two areas that need attention, and have 
said that we can do both. 

The country is not only doing both to a degree, but, of course, can 
do both. 
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I think we will not get into any argument on that. But. what 
would you like to see Federal legislation attack first? Or do you 
think that both problems are so serious that without Federal assist- 
ance our children are going to continue to be unable to read and 
write? 

Mrs. Paget. I think both problems are equally serious, I would 
hate to build a schoolroom and put in an unqualified teacher, or put 
in no teacher at all. I can hire a teacher, I can hire a fine teacher, 
but I must have a place for her to teach. ' 

Mr. FrevincHuysEN. But are both those areas necessarily a Fed- 
eral problem ? 

You have said—and I do not suppose you really meant it—that 
costs of a quality education have now outrun State resources. Well, 
I do not believe that. In my own State we certainly could be doing 
more, We have not taxed ourselves to the utmost. We have no sales 
tax, no income tax. ; - 

Certainly in every case the school districts have not outrun their 
resources. So it is not true as a flat statement applying to all the 
States. 

But, generally speaking, you say there is a need to be met. Could 
we pinpoint where the crying need is? 

I do not know what the relationship between Dr. Lambert and Mrs. 
Pagel is. Is Mrs. Pagel a representative of the N.E.A., too? 

Mr. Lampert. She is testifying for the N.E.A. as a typical class- 
room teacher. I am serving as a technical adviser to her. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I did not realize that. 

Mrs. Pacex. He is smarter than I am. 

Mr. Lampert. No, I am not either. 

Mr, Fre.tincuuyrsen. [ think probably Dr. Lambert deserves to 
give direct testimony, too, because he does have so much information 
about the national picture, 

Mr. Lampert. I think we should admit that many States and man 
local districts could do more. There are, however, situations in which 
it is going to be difficult from here on out for one or the other to do 
more. For instance, we know that property taxes have gone up tre- 
mendously in the last 10 years. The property tax is not a very flexible 
tax in terms of meeting the increased cost of governmental services. 

We must also realize that the needs for the development of water 
systems, for streets, for public buildings, for sewage disposal plants, 
and so on have fallen mainly on the property tax. There is tremen- 
dous competition now at the local level for the revenue from the 
property tax. 

We feel there are many States in which property taxes cannot 
be stretched much further. They are already extremely high in 
many States. In other States they are not. But in States where 
property taxes are low, State taxes are high. On the other hand, 
there are States, such as yours, that do ot have a sales tax or do not 
nate on ihowe tax. ‘ 

r, FRELINGHUYSEN. I am proud we have been able ¢ 
without them. " at slong 

Mr. Tuompson. It is also outrageous, I must say. 

37378—59—_3 
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Each year both political parties piously pass a “no new tax pro- 
gram,” and this is the springboard. Of course, that means no new 
anything. We should be ashamed of ourselves. 

We have a balanced budget in New Jersey this year, too. 

Mrs. Pacer. May I say something? I don’t want anybody to go 
away with the opinion that only the schools in Wyoming are in 
a deplorable condition. 

I have based this only upon my personal experiences in order that 
I may show some of the things that are happening all over our 
country. 

May I have just time to read a few of the facts that will help show 
what kind of a problem we face in Wyoming ? 

Mr. Batey. I will have to say to the witness that we have another 
witness here, and the time is getting pretty short, Could you put 
it in the record ? 

Mrs. Pacer. Yes. It refers to the cost of education in our State 
and our ability to pay, our effort to pay. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

Costs of education per child reached $453 last year, the fourth highest in the 
Nation, while the citizens’ effort to educate children based upon the per capita 
income of the adult population reached third place, and school cost per adult 
was second place in the Nation. Nevertheless, Wyoming still could reach only 
29th place in the Nation in the salary paid teachers. Wyoming has only 57.9 
percent of its population in the income-producing age groups, ranking 36th in 
the Nation, while it ranks 9th nationally with 23.6 percent of its population 
enrolled in public schools. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. In reference to Federal aid, it does worry 
me that you are referring to the fact that one out of five of the schools 
in our country are firetraps. 

We have had it said in the newspapers, by one columnist at least, 
that some of the members of this committee are at least indirectly 
responsible for the fact that a great number of children were burned 
up in that disastrous Chicago fire. I do not mind saying that I resent 
that kind of an approach. 

Of course, we have responsibilities, but there certainly is no assur- 
ance that Johnny, the backward child, or Frances, the advanced child, 
is going to get appropriate treatment if we start participating either 
in the financing of the construction of schools or in supplementing 
teachers’ salaries, or that, automatically, by getting some Federal 
money, you are going to eliminate all the firetraps in this country. 

A lot of these things are local responsibility, and I am hoping you 
are not suggesting that you are failing to meet your local responsi- 
bilities because we are not putting up enough of the dollars that are 
needed to support the educational system. 

These basically denote, it seems to me, a reflection on the educational 
system in Wyoming that you are bringing to our attention, and I 
assume that you are using poetic license to exaggerate the plight of 
your schools, to show that you need further aid. 

I am not saying that that is a bad thing to do, but I do not think, 
generally speaking, our schools are quite as deplorable as you picture 
them. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair inquire of Dr. Lambert ? 

I assume there will be other witnesses to testify on behalf of the 
National Education Association; is that right ? 
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Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. Are we to understand that you are filing all this sup- 
porting data that will be offered, or will there be some offered by other 
witnesses representing NEA ? 

Mr. Lampert. There will be some offered by other witnesses. I 
think Dr. Heller appears before this committee tomorrow as an NEA 
witness. 

Mr. Bartey. Any supporting data that you have and care to file at 
this time, the committee has already accepted it for inclusion. 

Mr. Lampert. It will be possible to include this total testimony? 

Mr. Baer. And if you will furnish that to Mr. McCord, the staff 
member here, we will see it gets in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Now the committee will hear Dr. William M. Alexander, professor 
of education at George Peabody College, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Alexander, will you come forward and identify yourself for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
TION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, 
TENN., AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY DR. SAM M. 
LAMBERT, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Arexanper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 

am William Alexander, professor of education at George Peabody 

College for Teachers, and also president-elect of the Association for 

Supervision & Curriculum Development, a department of the National 

Education Association. 

I, too, would appreciate the indulgence of the Chair and the com- 
mittee for Dr. Sam Lambert to remain here and to answer questions 
that may have to do with technical aspects of the bill with which I am 
not familiar. 

Mr. Battery. Your request will be granted. 

Mr. Avexanper. Thank you, sir. 

You have in your hands, I believe, written testimony which I have 
prepared. I expect to follow the general outline of that, but to talk 
to many of the points rather than reading the testimony. 

I would like to introduce my remarks by saying that I appear here, 
I think, by virtue of having worked very actively in teaching and in 
curriculum and supervision for some 25 years. During these years I 
have had an opportunity to observe teaching in a good many parts of 
the country, to work with curriculum committees, professional groups, 
and to supervise many hundreds of teachers. 

The remarks that I have to make are founded, therefore, on my own 
experience, and I think out of that experience some things are very 
clear, namely and specifically, that the quality of instruction in Ameri- 
can schools is very uneven. 

If I could draw for you, were there a blackboard here, a continuum 
on one end of which would be the very best education possible, and at 
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the other end, the very poorest education pee, I think we could 
distribute the schools of America all along that continuum. 


I would further suggest that if we could take other professions and 
put them on a continuum, we would find the difference in the quality of 
service in other professions, but that the range may not be as great in 
the others, nor the results of poor service in other professions nearly 
so ape as in the field of education. 

have said in the prepared testimony, an untaught or a mis- 
I sivie leader becoming a 


As 
taught youngster may result in a potentia 
public liability. 

In most of the other professions also I would call to your attention 
the fact that the practitioner may run out of patients or clients if he 
is poor or incompetent, but that in teaching, unfortunately, because of 
the severe teacher shortage in this country, we have to keep in our 
classrooms incompetent teachers who never run out of pupils; they 
continue to come. ; : 

Mr. Battey. May I interrupt the witness to inquire of your technical 
adviser there. eo 

Do you have available for inclusion in the record at this point the 
number of temporary teachers in the several States? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. | am sure it could be made available. 

Mr. Lambert. Yes; we have a complete record of that. 

Mr. Barrer. Also include in that, if you have the data, teachers 
holding substandard certification. I think it should go into the record 
at this point. 

Mr. ALExANpER. We would be very glad to supply the figures. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Hstimated number of temporary (emergency) teachers employed, 
1958-59 
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Mr. Avexanper. As I analyze the problems of our schools, there are 
certain priorities in improving the quality of education. I would not 
like to be placed in the position of saying that any one of these is more 
important than another for the Nation as a whole, but I do know that, 
in order to have good curriculum and teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools of our country, we need at least three things, and it 
is with these things that my testimony will deal. 

The first of these, in the listing at least, is the need for competent 
teachers, a greater supply of more competent teachers. 

Secondly, enough classrooms to maintain a full schoolday; not a 
half day or a part day, but a full schoolday for classes that are small 
enough to permit really effective teaching. 

Thirdly, a well rounded curriculum or poacon of studies for all 
children, adequate special services such as libraries, counseling services 
for handicapped children, and well equipped classrooms in all curricu- 
lum fields. 

Taking up the first of these, the need for competent teachers, you 
have mentioned the existence of substandard teachers in our country, 
substandard certification at least of teachers. 

At the present time one fact that might be appropriate is that 29 
percent of our elementary schoolteachers have not completed a college 
degree. I have frequently thought of a comparison that I would like 
to make. 

My father was a general practitioner. He began practicing in the 
year 1900 in Tennessee, my native State. Before he se practicing 


medicine and after he had completed the academy there, which repre- 
sented at that time a high school education, he got a job teachin 


school, which brought him enough income to help on his medica 
expenses. 

With a high school education or its equivalent he was able to get 
a job teaching in a public school. He also was able to get a medical 
license with only 2 years of college. 

High school for teaching ; 2 years of college for medicine. 

My son, who will graduate from high school next year, I regret to 
say, 2 generations later, could still get a job on some communities of 
the United States teaching in an elementary school or high school, 
after completing only high school. 

Not many, thank goodness. 

He could get jobs in many localities after completing only 2 years 
of college. 

But should Bill choose, instead, to become a medical doctor, accord- 
ing to present standards he would need approximately 10 years of 
education past his high school education. 

Our standards in teaching have simply not advanced far enough, 
nor have we been able to enforce the standards that we have. The 
reason, you full well know, lies in the economic situation. 

I would like to impress on the members of the committee facts that 
maybe you don’t need to be impressed with, but I shall just note one. 
The elementary teacher who this year retires after a full career of 
teaching will have taught at least 1,000 individuals in his career of 
teaching. A high school teacher under our departmentalized setup 
will have taught at least 5,000 people in the course of his career. 
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A little arithmetic shows very easily that 100 incompetent ele- 
mentary school teachers will have affected adversely, we fear, the sub- 
sequent careers of 100,000 citizens of the United States. One hun- 
dred incompetent high school teachers will have affected in this way 
the careers of a half million citizens of the United States. 

If we wish to improve drastically the quality of American educa- 
tion, it seems to me that steps need to be taken to correct a situation 
which permits the continuation of temporary, part-time and un- 
qualified teachers in our schools. 

As a former school administrator and as a person who works 
with a good many school administrators, let me mention the fact 
that most school superintendents, many school superintendents at 
least, find that their No. 1 job, and such a demanding job that little 
else can be done in many of their communities, is to maintain a con- 
stant, persistent search for people to man the classrooms of their 
schools. 

I recall, for example, talking to a group of superintendents in one 
of our States a couple of years ago and being told by one of the super- 
intendents there that he would have to close schools if it were not for 
the charity and good feeling of many of the housewives of his com- 
munity who were willing to come in with an understanding that they 
would put in the minimum time necessary in order to keep schools 
open. 

3 TxHompson. Doctor, these are all true facts and are startling, 
but do we not have a problem which is extremely complicated, whic 
this bill would go toward solving? For instance, the quality of 
the preparation in teachers’ colleges. 

Is there not a tendency now—I am happy to report there is in New 
Jersey at least—for our former teachers’ colleges to become liberal 
arts colleges? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; it is true. 

Mr. Tuomeson. And I take it that what you are getting at in your 
testimony is that these problems exist, but that higher salaries will 
attract better people to the profession. 

Mr. ALEexanper. That is my assumption, and I think we have a 
good deal of evidence to support it. We know that where salaries 
are higher the training level of teachers is, in general, higher. 

The relationship of teachers’ salaries, to me, is pretty clear here 
because I have so many times counseled with young people in high 
school, trying to interest them in going into teaching, only to be 
met time and again with the point that, “Well, why go into teaching? 
I have to make a living.” 

Children who see their high school teachers dasing out at the end 
of the school day, or earlier if permissible, in order to take another 
job to support their families, are not likely to enter the teaching 
profession. 

It is deplorable. We know full well that most capable teachers 
went into teaching in the beginning because they were attracted there 
by good teachers. Yet when good teachers are as scarce as they are, 
the recruiting possibility is difficult. 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. Dr, Alexander, if incompetency is one of the 
real problems with the teaching profession today and one of the 
threats to the younger generation which is being taught by those in- 
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competents, how would a doubling or tripling of teachers’ salaries do 
anything more than to solidify incompetents in places where they 
may do damage? ; : 

Mr. Avexanner. I am not saying that the increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries would go to incompetent people. I am assuming that our States 
would have standards for training that would go along with increased 
salaries. 

My remarks about incompetence, let me make it clear, have to do 
with the low level of training that prevails in too many spots. I am 
talking of this 29 percent of elementary school teachers who do not 
have bachelor’s degrees, for example, the large number of them who 
are on wibstandard cirtificated and who do not meet State standards 
for certification. 

I would assume that a massive dose of dollars put into the raisin 
of teachers’ salaries, would have a beneficial effect on the provision 0 
teachers for the future. I am trying to look at the long-term pro- 
gram for the United States. In my own mind I am perfectly con- 
vinced that nothing will do more in the long run to improve the qual- 
ity of American education than higher standards for our teaching 
profession. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I think we here in Washington, at least, fig- 
ure that a massive dose of dollars is the solution to most of the world’s 
problems. I am not at all sure that that is necessarily the case. We 
might well again, if we do not consider the respective role of the Fed- 
eral Government with the State and local responsibilities, it compli- 
cates the picture. If the question is partly of States setting up ade- 
quate standards and having adequate teachers’ colleges, and so on, 
that surely is not a Federal problem at all. 

You cannot argue with the general idea that if you double the sal- 
ary of the teacher you may get more able young people to come in. In 
the same way, doubling our salaries may entice more able young peo- 

le to come into our profession, but you don’t know it is going to 
appen. 

r. ALEXANDER. But when we look at the level of teachers’ salaries 
as compared with other professions, it seems to me we have more 
cause for concern. The figures are pretty definitely clear as to the 
inferiority of the teacher’s salary. This is the figure that keeps our 
youngsters in college and even in high school from aspiring to 
teaching. 

Mr. FretiNcHuysen. You say, “We have more cause for concern.” 
I would agree with you if you are talking asa citizen now. But if you 
are talking about it in reference to the Federal Government, I am not 
sure that that automatically reduces itself to a responsibility on our 
part. It is not our job to see to it that the quality of teachers is im- 
proved by doubling their salaries. 

Mr. Avexanver. I am fully aware of the complexity of the prob- 
lems facing the committee. I personally feel—and perhaps I am 
Lod yg as an educator—that there is no more significant national 
problem at the present time than improvement in the quality of educa- 
tion. This is why I look at eve hing that makes for high quality, 
and feel that this is a cause for consideration, at least, by the 
committee. 
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Certainly, teachers’ salaries, larger numbers of teachers, more spe- 
cialists in the teaching profession would be very closely related to im- 
proving the quality of education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You think if we gave Federal money to sub- 
sidize teachers, that we should also inquire as to the adequacy of the 
teachers, their competency? Do you think there might be a natural 
tendency on the part of those who provide the money to see that the 
money is being spent wisely ? 

Mr. Avexanper. I would certainly hope that the language of the 
present bill would prevail and that it would be left up to the State 
authorities to maintain standards for teacher training and perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Battey. Would you say that you would not see that none of 
the moneys made available for teachers’ salaries would not apply to 
someone who was incompetent, to increase the salary of an incompe- 
tent teacher who did not meet the standards? 

Mr. Atexanper. Would you like to respond to that, Dr. Lambert? 
Do we have any policy in regard to that ? 

Mr. Battery. You said 29 percent of your teachers were either tem- 
porary teachers or failed to meet the standards set up for certification. 

Mr. Lampert. Twenty-nine percent of the elementary teachers do 
not have degrees; some of these, however, do meet State certification 
requirements. Approximately 100,000 teachers now are employed on 
emergency credentials throughout the country as a whole. 

Mr. Bartey. Should we invade the field of Federal interference in 
State school affairs, to the extent of trying to break up this situation 
and increase the qualifications of our teachers by refusing to allow 
any of this money to be used to increase the salary of an incompetent 
teacher? Those are some of the problems this committee is going to 
have to deal with. 

Mr. Lampert. I am afraid that would create an undesirable Fed- 
eral control. Such a plan would introduce a control element into 
this thing. 

Mr. Battery. The doctor just said he would prefer it would go back 
to the States, to let them use their judgment. 

But that is not going to solve some of the problems, Doctor. 

Mr. Tuompson. In this connection, Doctor, your institution, which 
I have never seen, but of which I have heard for many years, is essen- 
tially an institution of the nature of the Teachers’ College at Colum- 
bia University, is it not ? 

Mr. ALExanpeR. I suppose the parallel is accurate. 

Mr. Tuompson. Under existing conditions, have the standards for 
teachers improved in recent years ? 

Mr. Aexanper. I would say the standards have been improved 
substantially. Our problem is having a supply of people who meet 
the standards. 

Mr. Tompson. You are not suggesting are you, or at least I do not 
detect that you are suggesting that the Federal Government under- 
take to establish standards ? 

Mr. ALExANpDER. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. But is it not true that you are suggesting that if 
money is made available for increasing teachers’ salaries, you will 
therefore, attract better teachers or better people to the profession ? 
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Mr. Avexanper. Attract and hold better teachers. 

For example, we have this perennial problem of maintaining a dis- 
tribution of men and women in our profession. The number of men 
teaching in our elementary schools is considered by most educators 
o be entirely too low. I don’t know the exact percentage—l4, I 

lieve. 

Mr. THompson. Doctor, is there any evidence available that, for 
instance, in the State of New York, or in New York City, where the 
salary level is quite high, the level of preparation, of qualification, 
and of quality of teaching is higher than in a place where the salaries 
are lower ? 

Mr. Avexanper. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. Lampert. There is a direct correlation between salary levels 
and amounts of training. 

Mr. FrevineuuyseN. Dr. Alexander, you referred to the bill as be- 
ing a reasonable guide in some of these problems. I would just like 
to read you this language and ask you for your comments: 

On page 2 of the bill, line 6: 

Practically all communities face the problem of providing compensation to 
teachers commensurate with the salaries received by persons with comparable 
education, experience, and responsibility. These inadequacies are seriously 
restricting the quality of the Nation’s educational program. 

Let us assume we accepted that at its face value and decided that 
the Federal Government has a direct responsibility to increase salaries 
of people in the teaching profession, have adequate pay commensurate 
to those salaries received by persons with comparable education, ex- 
perience, and responsibility. If we did do that, would we not have 
an obligation to see that the taxpayers’ money is spent only for those 
who are not receiving adequate pay but who have the same comparable 
experience, education, and responsibility ? 

Mr. Avexanver. I am not, as an individual, willing to accept this 
because I think I have great respect for the historic jurisdiction of 
the States over education. It seems to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment, assisting the States in the development of their educational pro- 
grams, cannot, and sould not—again, I am speaking as an individual— 
lay down standards which would in any way affect the expenditure of 
the money. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseN. That is a justification for the expenditure of 
the money, to see to it that the teacher gets paid as much as a man in 
the chemical industry. You might have real problems getting him up 
to appropriate levels if the only touchstones are education, experience, 
and responsibility. It might be hard to tell just what the responsibili- 
ties of a teacher are, compared to a research chemist’s responsibilities— 
the responsibility, in some respects, because he is reaching into the 
minds of perhaps thousands of young people. Yet, if you pay him 
twice as much as a chemist because he has got more important responsi- 
bilities, you run into a very serious problem, I should think. 

I would think you could not eliminate the direct responsibility of 
the Federal Government to see to it that there was an appropriate ex- 
penditure of the Federal money. 

Mr. Avexanper. Does not the filing of reports by the States, which 
are called for, give some assurance of this, Dr. Lambert ? 
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Mr. Lambert. No; the bill does not require the States to set stand- 
ards of quality. The States only certify that the money is spent in 
accordance with the bill’s provisions. 

Mr. Atexanpver. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Well, the bill’s provisions are to improve the 
quality by providing means to bring up the salaries of teachers to the 
levels commensurate with those in other professions, which is a tall 
order, as I say, because the money capacity of some industries would 
certainly outrun what you would normally think of as the capacity of 
the teaching profession or the universities or the schools to provide 
finances. 

Mr. Lampert. Can I say one thing at this point? Although I am 
not recommending it, I think this committee could consider the pos- 
sibility of salary funds being used only for bachelor’s degree teachers. 
That is, the decision of the committee, if it feels a step in this direc- 
tion is necessary. 

I know that milling around in the general population throughout 
the country are perhaps a million teachers that could be brought back 
into the classrooms. Many of those have left for more salary, a greater 
earning capacity. Many are housewives who cannot see the advantage 
of teaching at the present teachers’ salaries, and employing a maid 
who costs maybe half or three-fourths as much as she would earn as 
a teacher. After she pays her income taxes, she has nothing left. 

There are many highly qualified teachers who are not teaching. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Maybe it would be up to us to subsidize the 
maids, 

Mr. Baitry. The Chair would like to call a brief recess at this time 
to enable the photographer to snap the committee. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Mr. Battery. Now, you may proceed. 

Mr. Avexanper. I think I might turn to the second need that I 
have cited in my testimony, the need for better classrooms. 

As has already been indicated in testimony this morning and by 
the able Congressman who introduced the bill, the need for class- 
rooms still prevails in this country. We have data here showing that 
in November 1957 over 614 million of our urban elementary-school 
children are in classes that are generally regarded as being too large 
for effective teaching, that almost 300,000 elementary-school fees 
are on half-day sessions, getting a half-day education rather than a 
full-day education. 

These conditions we know are widespread. They appear in all 
types of communities in the United States, metropolitan as well as 
rural. All of us who have worked in this field of curriculum and 
teaching feel certain from our experience that more effective teaching 
is done in manageable size classes. 

In the early years of school particularly, little children profit by 
close attention of a teacher. I think that was brought out in Mrs. 
Pagel’s testimony. 

I would like to add, too, the idea that children toward the upper 
reaches of the high school profit very greatly by close and intimate 
contact with the teacher, who is in a position to guide them and guide 
them well, to help them over this period. 
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~ We know, too, that in this era of specialization we could do a far 
more effective job of teaching if we had more specialists in various 
parts of our program. These would require places to work; addi- 
tional classrooms are needed for these many purposes. 

I was talking a few days ago with a teacher who, I thought, made 
an apt remark. She is a fifth-grade teacher. She said: “You know 
I have 52 children in my classroom this year. I figure that when 
get as many as 50 children they are getting about 50 percent of what 
they ought to be getting.” 

hether this could be statistically verified I am not sure, but I am 
positive from my own observation that a good teacher given 30 pu- 
pils can do ever so much more for those children than she can for 50 
or 60. 

We know full well that as we learn how to handle better the de- 
ficiencies in arithmetic, in speech, in reading and writing, additional 
corrective instruction will be needed. As I said a moment ago, addi- 
tional classrooms will be needed for these people. 

Passing on to the third need I cite here, the need for a well-rounded 
program of studies, one thing is very clear from the many debates 
over secondary education that have been waged in the past few years 
in the public press, as well as in educational circles. 

Mr. Barmy. Doctor, may I interrupt you at this point to ask you 
if you feel that the title in the General Defense Education Act of the 
last session of the Congress on guidance is going to be beneficial to 
what you are talking about at the present time ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, it seems soto me. It is a laudable provision, 
and I am very sure there will be increased services made available 
from the States, increased equipment, but it seems to me there is a 
defect here. The teachers’ salary schedule on which the counselor’s 
salary is based is still too low to attract able people into this work. 

The counselor is a teacher, and the counselor may get in some sys- 
tems $100 to $200 more per year than may a classroom teacher, but he 
or she is still operating on the same basic salary schedule. Counseling 
needs able people, too. 

Perhaps the gentlemen of the committee are familiar with the 
Conant report that has just been released. 

Dr. Conant in his recommendations puts the counseling system first 
for the American high school. He recommends that we need to 
employ one counselor for every 250 to 300 children in high schools 
in America. This would, of course, very substantially increase the 
number now employed, if the recommendation were implemented. 

Mr. Battey. To what extent is there training in our institutions 
of higher learning for counselor work ? 

Mr. Atexanver. I think the training programs are pretty well 
organized. 

r. Battey. What are you doing about it down at Peabody ? 

Mr. ALExanver. We have a definite training program for coun- 
selors, as do other teacher-training institutions. They may need 
strengthening or more personnel. We have the same pertoaael dhort- 
age here as we have in the teaching profession as a whole. 

It was estimated last year that we needed 15,000 more high school 
counselors in the United States. Correct me, Dr. Lambert, if I am 
wrong. I understand there was this much of a shortage. 
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To train these people requires that we recruit them. We have to 
find the kind of people who would be good counselors. We have to 
select them out of the teaching group, and again on this point, we 
run squarely into the problem of salaries. 

Mr. Bamey. Would there be any advantage in having another 
title in the same bill I referred to, that provides for fellowships? 

Mr. Avexanper. I think it will help in the training, but there is 
still the question of rewards in terms of income, after they are trained. 
That was what was omitted in the Hill-Elliott bill of last year. 

Mr. Battery. Going back to a statement you made when you were 
discussing the serious situation as regards your teaching personnel, 
is there anything that can be done to increase the participation of 
male feathers beyond 14 percent of your elementary-school teaching 
staffs ? 

Mr. Atexanper. The only answer I can give, Mr. Chairman, is to 
raise the salaries to a level where they will be interested in this work. 

If you were in my business you would be counseling constantly young 
men and women who are already in teaching or who are leaving teach- 
ing. I think some of the most heartrending conferences I have ever 
had have been with young people whom I knew to be very able young 
teachers, who simply told me the time had come when they had to get 
out of teaching unless they could get more income. Their bills were 
unpaid, their mortgages were being foreclosed or threatened, and they 
had to find more income. 

Some of them were carrying jobs as painters, like Mrs. Pagel’s 
illustration, but even this was not enough, so they went over into 
business or industry, or perhaps to some other job. 

Mr. Batter. Go ahead. 

Mr. Avexanper. I would just like to say a word more about the 
high school problem. 

The eeakions of secondary education in the United States is a very 
complex one, but certainly we know that we can provide a better pro- 
gram of secondary education. This better program, however, can be 
provided only at tremendous expense, in the smal] districts which pre- 
dominate in the country, or by a consolidation of schools. 

Consolidation, of course, raises many questions in many communi- 
ties, but if we consolidate there must be new schoolhouse construction. 

If we do not consolidate and attempt to provide a well rounded 
program in the many high schools enrolling less than 100, 200, or 500, 
we have to employ additional teachers to teach additional subjects. 
We cannot provide opportunity in the small schools for youngsters to 
take a highly academic program, youngsters who need one, and also 
provide a complete program of vocational education and provide for 
all of these youngsters a well-rounded general education. 

Mr. FrevincHvuysen. Dr. Alexander, you talk about the advisability 
of having a well-rounded program of secondary education provided 
more economically in larger schools. I do not suppose many would 
argue with such a statement. I don’t suppose many would argue 
with a statement that there are too many small school districts, which 
are hampering the quality of the education which we provide. 

When you say, “We need larger schools,” are you saying that Wash- 
nator the Federal Government, should be trying to hasten what we 
all recognize is a beneficial process? 
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Mr. Avexanper. No, sir. I think this goes back to the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

It seems to me as an individual that the role of Washington is to 
provide funds for the States, which under State control, can be spent 
either to give more money to the small schools or to provide large 
schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Isnotthat thetrouble? If what you are 
trying to do is to provide quality education, may you not be freezin 
the uneconomic school district setup; because there is not any financia 
necessity which results in a regional high school, such as my State has 
developed, are we not running into hazards that way, by providing a 
massive dose of dollars, along these lines ? 

Is that not one of the reasons why the Federal role has to be pretty 
carefuly thought out so as to encourage what we all recognize are bene- 
ficial trends, but whic hmay be lowered, and not eliminate those trends 
altogether ? 

Mr. Arexanper. I say again, I think this committee has very diffi- 
cult problems to consider, and I am delighted to have this chance to 
observe the thought which the committee gives such questions. 

My own judgment is that our States have been able to continue 
moving toward reorganization of school districts and school consolida- 
tion along pretty good lines; even though we still have the 17,000 high 
schools that do not meet the standards proposed by Dr. Conant, we 
have a considerably larger average-size high school than we did when 
I was in high school. We have been moving in the right direction. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Is that not perhaps the case because there is 
not any substantial Federal fund available to build these schools, and 
that they must look around for the most economic way of building, the 
most feasible one? In other words, what I am driving at is whether or 
not there is not real value, if we are going to develop a Federal pro- 
gram, in requiring some local and State participation? In other 
words, Mr. Metcalf has dismissed as no longer necessary or advisable 
the matching of funds. I am wondering whether the matching is not 
going to result in something very beneficial, a continued feeling of 
responsibility to see that the system that is being set up is the best and 
most economical that can be afforded ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. I don’t know what formula you might set up for 
matching, and I certainly do not want to get into the technical aspects 
of this problem. But when I know the situation in Tennessee right 
now, where yesterday morning’s paper came out with banner head- 
lines that the teachers’ pleas were refused, and know that this is be- 
cause in that State, from what I know, they have almost reached the 
limit of State resources for the support of education, I simply cannot 
see any program of assisting them which would require the State to 
raise additional funds, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Freiineuvuysen. Actually, you are asking, in effect, for New 
Jersey to bail out the State of Tennessee, then ? 

Mr. Atexanper. No, I am asking New Jersey to raise its level also— 
as I understand this bill—by participating in the program. New 
Jersey would get a smaller percentage of increase, but it would get 
the same number dollars per school age child. 

Mr. Frevineuouysen. But the absence of any matching program, to 
my mind, makes a very real difference in the nature of the program, 
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and I think it would certainly make it have far less appeal. I do not 
believe that there are many States that would willingly confess the fact 
that they cannot afford to do more. A lot of States are not giving 
as much as we would recognize teachers’ needs, or schools’ needs gen- 
erally tobe. But it is not necessarily because they are bankrupt. 

Mr. ALexanver. Dr. Lambert has some data on this. 

Mr. Lampert. A few days ago we were compiling records on the tax 
effort of the various States; that is, tax effort as measured by total 
State taxes collected as a percent of total personal income payments. 

It happens that New Jersey is at the bottom of the 43 States in 
State tax effort, again as measured by total State tax collections as a 
percent of personal income payments. But I think we have to recog- 
nize that some States are doing three or four times as much—putting 
forth three or four times the effort that New Jersey is now putting 
forth, in terms of State revenues. 

Mr, Fretinauuysen. But this bill does not look at effort at all. 
That is what I am saying, and the chairman was saying earlier. 

Mr. THompson. Are those figures based on the States’ efforts ? 

Mr. Lampert. They are obtained by dividing total State tax col- 
lections by total personal income payments in the State. 

Mr. Tuompson. It does not take into account the municipalities ? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomeson. The ad valorem taxes? 

Mr. Lampert. No local taxes. In other words, I think in New 
Jersey, What you have—as compared to other States—is a relatively 
low State taxload but probably a heavy taxload on your local districts 
in your property tax. 

Mr. Tuomprson. You do not pay taxes on the State level in New 
Jersey, unless you bet on horses, smoke cigaretes, drink whisky, or 
drive a car—or die. 

Mr. Lampert. But you pay high property taxes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It means the citizens are not making an ade- 
quate effort. 

Mr. Tuompson. They ought to drink more. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It does not mean the citizens of the State are 
not making an adequate effort to provide education facilities, because 
they are. Granted, the State is not as aggressive in this as some would 
like to see. 

Mr. Lampert. It is a problem of State-local sharing in New Jersey. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. And this problem is not unique in 
New Jersey. One reason why I am so much in favor of this legislation 
is that the State has usurped the municipalities’ tax functions, as the 
Federal Government has usurped the States’ tax functions. On the 
local effort, the ad valorem taxes are carrying virtually all of the load. 

We had a cigarette tax passed while I was in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, and put on the stamps was “New Jersey School Tax.” Those 
funds were diverted to highways and institutions and agencies and 
other things. 

We do not allow, under our new constitution, dedicated funds. 
I think my colleague will agree with me that our State has been quite 
derelict as a State, but the individual taxpayer is carrying a tremen- 
dous burden. 
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I do not have available the figures, but I would venture to say that 
at least half of our school districts are up to the legal limit of their 
bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Lampert. The important point here is not the fact that some 
States and many local] districts could do more, but it is a question of 
whether the Federal Government can escape the consequences of their 
not doing more. 

Mr. TxHompson. I was struck recently by a statement which the 
President made, quoting Abraham Lincoln, to the effect that his con- 
ception of the Federal Government’s responsibility is to do for the 
States and the people that which they cannot do so well for them- 
selves. I have paraphrased President Eisenhower, who paraphrased 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Barrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fretrincuvysen. What would your answer be to your own ques- 
tion, Dr. Lambert? Do you think, if there has been a failure of 
responsibility at the local and State levels that that automatically 
creates an obligation of the Federal Government to step in and fill the 
vacuum ¢ 

Mr. Lampert. I am saying that if they do not, the Federal Govern- 
ment still does not escape the consequences. 

I think we all know that national defense is going to be more and 
more a matter of brain power competition. We are seeing that right 
now. 

The question is: What happens if schools deteriorate? National 
defense is a responsibility of the Federal Government—and we know 
now of the direct relationship between education and the maximum 
development of brainpower in respect to the national defense problem. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That might, of course, lead us to a far more 
vigorous interest in the educational system than we have yet taken. 
It is because of this vacuum I am very much concerned with what we 
are doing. But I am still asking you the question, which you did not 
answer, and that is: If there has been a faiiure at the loca] and State 
levels, does that automatically create an obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to step in ? 

Of course, any consequences would be shared by the Nation, and 
might affect the national defense. But you did not answer the 
question. 

Mr. Lampert. I would answer your question “Yes.” 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And do you think in that stepping-in process 
that we should try to insist that the local and State responsibilities 
are continued insofar as they can be? 

Mr. Lampert. There is a maintenance of effort index in this bill. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. No, not for the first 3 years of the program. 

Mr. Lampert. That is true. The reason I suppose the first 3 years 
were exempted was the fact that there will be some necessary adjuat- 
ments. As Mr. Bailey knows, in the development of any new finan- 
cial aid law at the State level, there is usually a period of adjustment, 
so that financial programs will not be thrown out of kilter in the vari- 
ous local districts. 

Mr. Tompson. Well, consideration has to be given to the fact that 
many State legislatures meet only every 2 years, too. 
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Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Would there not be a downward adjustment 
of the State’s responsibilities, or certainly no increase of State or 
local responsibilities if we do provide this massive dose of Federal 
dollars? Would it not be important to other levels of government 
to do as little as possible, and if the Federal Government is 
stepping in in a major way to help solve some of these financial prob- 
lems, that that will relax the efforts being made somewhere else, unless 
we have some specific provisions, such as matching funds, which re- 
quire a continued effort ? 

Mr. Baitry. May the Chair at this point observe, gentelmen, that 
I, and, I am sure, the committee, are enjoying this interchange of 
views here. It is quite informative and quite interesting, but I am 
sure there will be a quorum call in the House within the next 5 min- 
utes, and we are going to have to call an end to the hearings today. 

Doctor, do you have any material that you care to file beyond your 
formal statement ? 

Mr. AtexAnpver. Yes; I hope that certain sections of my written 
testimony, if not all of it, that I have not touched on, can be filed. I 
was going to talk about the need for additional services, such as 
libraries, counseling, and teachers of handicapped and gifted children, 
and also about the need for additional equipment. It seems to me 
that all of these things are required. But this can be filed and that 
will suffice. 

(The written statement referred to is as follows :) 


TEACHERS, CLASSROOMS, AND QUALITY INSTRUCTION—STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM 
M. ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN., AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, ASSOCIATION FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WasuHrneton, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past 25 years as a 
teacher, and a supervisor, and a trainer of teachers, I have seen great varia- 
tions in the quality of instruction and curriculum available to our children and 
youth. At the upper extreme I have seen classrooms in which almost every 
known need for high quality has been met; I have also seen classrooms in 
which the reverse is true. Although there are variations in the quality of other 
professional services, low quality education has the longest lasting and most 
adverse effect on the citizens of our Nation. An untaught or mistaught young- 
ster may result in a potential civic leader becoming a public liability and 
nuisance. In most professions, the incompetent, professional person may run 
out of clients, but under existing teacher shortages, the incompetent teacher 
is all too frequently kept in the classroom, thus plaguing the efforts of pupils 
to receive quality instruction. A poorly prepared and ineffective teacher may 
lose the opportunity of further schooling for his pupils. 

Our first line of national defense sags at its most critical point. Quality 
education is being denied to millions of our young people. The lag between 'ow 
level schooling and the high level ideals of our people must be decreased. 
Although money alone will not solve all the problems of providing quality 
education, many critical problems in education cannot be solved without ade- 
quate finances. Good schools exist only as certain essentials are provided them. 
These essentials, we know, are: (1) competent teeachers; (2) enough class- 
rooms to maintain a full school day for classes small enough to permit effective 
teaching; (3) a well-rounded program of studies; (4) adequate special services, 
such as libraries, guidance, and education of exceptional children; (5) well- 
equipped classrooms in all curriculum fields. 


THE NEED FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure the facts of the national shortage of qualified 
teachers are well known to all the members of this committee. In the postwar 
years school boards and school administrators throughout our Nation have been 
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working incessantly to secure persons who meet even minimum qualifications for 
teaching. Although these qualifications have been increased in past years, they 
are still below training standards for professions requiring no more exacting 
skill and knowledge. Most educators are convinced that a fifth year of college 
training should be required of teachers; yet, 29 percent of our elementary 
school teachers today have not completed a fourth year of college. 

The importance of competence on the part of each teacher is emphasized by 
the fact that the average elementary teacher who retires this year will probably 
have taught approximately 1,000 American citizens, and the average high school 
teacher about 5,000 persons. For a moment, let us examine the educational ill 
effects of only 100 ineffective high school teachers who retire. A half million 
American citizens might not have received adequate instruction in the high 
schools. The possibility of such an undesirable influence on America’s future 
is an alarming threat of the present teacher shortage. It matters tremendously 
to our Nation whether future citizens have profited from the impact of a skilled, 
informed, personable, and creative teacher in each year of their school or 
have had a school career spotted with instruction by temporary, part time, or 
unqualified teachers who have been employed merely to “keep school open.” 

Continually staffing our elementary and secondary schools with competent 
teachers would do more than any other long-term program to develop and sustain 
children’s and youths’ interest in learning. Persons who lack adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching can rarely interest others in the subjects they teach or success- 
fully guide children and youth in learning activities. A survey cited in Better 
Schools (a publication of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools) last 
September revealed that in one out of three communities reporting a decline in 
science enrollments, the teacher was named as the No. 1 factor. In the cases 
where the teacher was named as the No. 1 factor, he was described as “poorly 
prepared,” “uninspired,” or “uninteresting.” We all know teachers who make 
learning exciting, and who nurture the dreams and aspirations of excellence in 
terms of each pupil’s capacity. The current and long-range need is for more, 
many more, of these competent teachers. They must come, I believe, from the 
group of able young people, who should enter teaching rather than other cur. 
rently more lucrative careers. 

The failure of many high-ability youth to take college training is both an 
indictment of and a potential loss to our profession. Undoubtedly many of that 
half of the upper one-fourth (in ability) of high school graduates estimated 
not to go on to college could become effective teachers. We desperately need 
more of this able youth population to aspire to teaching careers. At the same 
time, there is the unhappy reflection that many of these boys and girls might 
have been inspired to seek college training and teacher education had their 
teachers been more skilled in motivating and counseling their pupils. It has 
been my personal experience in working with hundreds of teachers that the 
single most influential factor in motivating a choice of a teaching career was 
the inspiration of an outstanding former teacher. 

The recent efforts of the Congress in its passage of the Hill-Elliott bill to 
encourage more of this group to train for teaching are laudable and helpful. 
Yet until the Congress provides funds to help reduce the gap that exists between 
the salaries the college graduate can get in teaching and those he can get in 
many other fields, the intent of the Congress in its passage of the Hill-Elliott 
bill cannot be fully realized. When 1959 graduates see public school teachers 
rushing from the classrooms to part-time jobs in order to support their families, 
are they any more likely to select teaching than graduates of the past? 

The tragic, continuing loss of men from teaching is a constant concern in 
providing high quality education in our schools. Granted that both men and 
women are needed in teaching, I believe a more balanced distribution of men 
and women teachers would improve the interest and application of our students. 
The presence of more men in the classrooms of elementary schools, as well as 
secondary schools, would be a constant reminder to students that education is 
a highly desirable profesison. It is disheartening to note from recent surveys 
of the National Education Association’s research division that only a little 
more than one-half of the men now teaching say they would choose teaching 
if they could start over. 

If we are to attract and keep competent teachers, there must be more promise 
of an income sufficient for the teacher to have an attractive style of living, 
to continue his studies, and to give full working time to his profession, A 
dismal fact about teachers’ salaries is that this year only one teacher in five 
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makes $5,500 or more. Teaching must not be considered only working in class- 
rooms with boys and girls. Teaching must also include planning and study 
necessary to provide the best possible learning opportunities for pupils. Teach- 
ing cannot be a part-time job if the teacher operates at a high level of 
competency. 

THE NEED FOR MORE CLASSROOMS 


Statistics as to the need for more classrooms just to house the increasing pupil 
population have been widely cited. Although the States and local districts have 
whittled away at this problem, still an additional 140,500 were needed this fall— 
65,300 for enrollment increases and 75,200 to replace unsatisfactory rooms now 
in use. At the present rate of backlog reduction (1.3 percent last year) many 
pupils who entered inadequate and crowded primary-grade classrooms for half- 
day sessions last fall will have been graduated from high school and will be 
enrolled in college before the primary-grade rooms to which they are rightfully 
entitled are constructed. 

Looking at the same problem in another way, these intolerable facts are noted: 

1. In the urban school systems, over 21,000 elementary school classrooms 
are overburdened with more than 35 pupils each. 

2. Over 6.5 million of our elementary-school children are in classes of over 
30 pupils each. 

3. Almost 300,000 elementary pupils are on half-day sessions, and the fig- 
ure seems to be growing, not shrinking. 

These conditions are not restricted to low-income areas or to any one section 
of the country. They cut across urban and rural lines, high and low income areas, 
central city and suburban areas, north and south, east and west. The bulging 
oversize elementary school classroom is a problem that plagues virtually every 
major city. 

Instruction of high quality does not typically take place in overcrowded class- 
rooms. All that we know about good curriculum and teaching underlines the 
importance of a full schoolday in classes small enough in number for the teacher 
to be able to work with individual pupils as need arises. In the half-day session 
the teacher is too rushed to do more than hear children recite; there is no time 
to help each of them with his arithmetic, his reading, or his science project. 

From my experience and study I have found that in most subjects and grades 
the teacher simply cannot put to work the most effective techniques of instruction 
when the number of pupils exceeds 30. In the early years of school little children 
profit by a great deal of personal attention from their teacher. Skill in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic comes more quickly as an alert teacher sees difficulties 
and helps children overcome them. In later years, too, as boys and girls are 
beset by all the competing influences of our civilization, they need the frequent 
personal attention of their teachers. 

Faced with large classes and, all too frequently, with out-of-school duties 
or other employment, many teachers simply do not have the time to plan ade- 
quately, gather materials and resources for instruction, or check and review 
the work and progress of individual pupils. As a matter of fact, the recent 
Conant report recommends that no English teacher be responsible for more 
than 100 students. 

Although experimentation is underway with larger classes for some pur- 
poses and with television teaching, we cannot anticipate any fundamental 
change in the need for personal, teacher-pupil relationships. For every in- 
crease in class size that may be effected in a school, there is need elsewhere 
in that school to reduce size for instruction of various groups for various pur- 
poses. As we learn better how to handle deficiencies in such areas as speech, 
reading, and writing, additional corrective instruction is essential. As _ tal- 
ented youth are identified at an earlier age, we must be able to give them more 
specific, individualized, and challenging learning opportunities. 


THE NEED FOR A WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


During the past year the attention of both the public and the teaching pro- 
fession has been focused on problems of secondary education. The criticisms, 
appraisals, and studies have all confirmed one glaring fact long argued by 
many educators: a well-rounded program of secondary education can be pro- 
vided more economically in larger schools. 

Although there are many deficiencies in our secondary schools, most of them 
arise from the strenuous effort made to provide a program suited to the abil- 
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ities and needs of all American youth. Such an exclusively academic program 
as some critics would make uniform in 1959 for the 90 percent of youth now in 
school, may have been suitable for the 10 percent in school when the influential 
“Committee on Ten” recommended such a program in 1893. However, the 
trend throughout the past 65 years has been toward differentiating the pro- 
gram to suit the abilities and needs of the total youth population. A fully 
differentiated program is an expensive one, including a full academic pro- 
gram for some pupils, an equally full prevocational program for others, and 
adequate courses in English, history, and other social studies, mathematics, 
science, art, music, and health and physical education for all. When a high 
school simply cannot provide such a varied program, its pupils may suffer. 

Substantial increases in school finances are essential to support a well- 
rounded’ elementary and secondary program for all children and youth. If 
small communities insist on maintaining their small schools, they can add to 
their programs only by organizing new classes taught by additional teachers. 
If they move toward consolidation, new buildings must be constructed. The 
latter far more efficient and ultimately more economical step will be taken 
more readily, previous experience indicates, if funds from beyond the local 
district are available to help in building the consolidated school. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 


High quality curriculum and instruction require far more special person- 
nel and facilities in elementary and secondary schools than present financing 
makes possible. Among the more acute needs are those for libraries and li- 
brarians, guidance centers and counselors, and rooms and teachers for chil- 
dren and youth with various exceptional characteristics. 

As the store of human knowledge expands, and it is currently expanding 
at a phenomenal rate, each person can retain only a smaller and smaller 
proportion of the total body of knowledge. Ever better informed teachers are 
necessary if a proper selection of essential information is taught and, especial- 
ly, if our boys and girls are taught how to find the information they need as 
adults. Clearly, citizens of the future must be better factfinders, rather than 
just fact retainers. 

Indispensable to this learning of how to learn is the school’s information 
center, the library. Here must be stocked not only the appropriate periodicals 
and volumes of biography, fiction, and general reading materials, but a com- 
prehensive collection of tools for the learner: atlases, encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, recordings, pictures, card catalogs, indexes, and reference works ap- 
propriate to the level and studies of the school. Managing these essential 
instruments of learning must be well-qualified librarians, fully competent in 
regard both to these materials and to their use by children and youth. The 
library is an integral part of the instructional program, not an adjunct. 

Especially at the high schoo] level, increased counseling services are esSen- 
tial. Indeed the Conant report makes this recommendation No. 1 proposing 
that there should be in the secondary school one full-time counselor (or guidance 
officer) for every 250 to 300 students. Last year it was estimated that over 
15,000 full-time counselors were needed to provide 1 counselor for each 300 
secondary school students. The need for counseling is further underlined by 
Conant’s recommendation No. 2 that it should be the policy of the school to pro- 
vide an individualized program for every student, such a program to be worked 
out cooperatively by each student and his parent with the help of the counselor. 
If our schools are to use to the full advantage of students what is readily 
learned about them from modern tests, marked increase in counseling services 
must be made available. Although the Hill-Elliott bill of 1958 provides sub- 
stantial help in the training of counselors and the provision of certain services, 
there remains the primary need of sufficient salary in the basic teacher salary 
schedule to recruit promising young men and women to fill the counseling po- 
sitions. Furthermore, counselors must have space in which to counsel pupils 
and file their records—space not now provided in many already overcrowded 
buildings. 

Educational facilities and the number of personnel for teaching exceptional 
children have increased greatly in recent years. Many State-supported pro- 
grams have been developed for the education of mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. Much experimentation is currently being conducted in the 
education of exceptionally gifted children and youth. Thousands of boys and 
girls at both ends of the scale of normality, however, are inadequately provided 
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for throughout the Nation. To reap the full potential of each individual requires 
major additional investments in the special facilities required for handling well 
these pupils. Smaller classes, teachers with special competencies and training, 
and a great variety of expensive equipment and resources are involved. 


THE NEED FOR WELL-EQUIPPED CLASSROOMS 


More and more, educators regard the classroom as a “learning laboratory.” 
Great advances in such fields as audiovisual equipment, textbooks, and scien- 
tific apparatus, place at the disposal of school districts tremendous aids to learn- 
ing. But priorities in local financing have too frequently had to go for teachers’ 
salaries and classroom space alone. The Hill-Elliott bill will remedy deficiencies 
in some fields, but in others there will remain a great need for such essential 
teaching facilities as tape recording machines, projection equipment, book cab- 
inets, bulletin boards, display cases, record players, radio and television receivers, 
maps, globes, pictures and charts, 

The actual availability of necessary equipment is only one aspect of the 
problem, for classrooms must be so constructed as to make possible its use. 
A recent survey by the National Education Association revealed that only about 
one-fourth of the Nation’s elementary schools’ classrooms were well adapted 
for the use of audiovisual materials. Furthermore, teachers’ difficulties in 
using these materials were most frequently due to the lack uf adequate adapt- 
able space. 

Thousands of classrooms are still equipped with the furniture of another era. 
Movable seats and desks built in conformity with what is known about their 
relation to pupils’ health and learning, cannot be purchased in schoo! districts 
where every available dollar must go for salary and maintenance. Special fur- 
niture and equipment for science, music, art, drama, industrial arts, vocational 
education, and homemaking are essential in the secondary schools. Even in 
the general classrooms, more space and special construction are necessary for 
such purposes as the following: 

1. Work areas with tables and chairs for small groups where materials 
can be spread out during the process of development. 

2. Storage cabinets, drawers, and files for pupils’ work and teachers’ 
supplies and records. 

3. Alcoves or conference rooms where teachers can meet with individual 
pupils and with parents. 

4. Classroom libraries or collections of materials. 

Mr. Chairman, the quality of American education is of national concern. I 
have examined with this committee some of the elements necessary to provide 
quality education for American children and youth which I believe are basic 
to any consideration of the problems now confronting our schools. Everything 
that happens in school depends on what we desire the schools to accomplish 
and upon the provision of competent teachers and necessary facilities to achieve 
our desires. Quality instruction is no accident. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Battery. May I say on behalf of the committee that we appre- 
ciate your presence here, Doctor. Your testimony has been quite in- 
formative and will be beneficial. ‘ mn 

I think you realize the problems that face the committee in writing 
satisfactory legislation, and we appreciate your efforts and coopera- 
tion, 

Mr. Arexanper. In turn, let me thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Bartey. May I wish every possible success to the Peabody 
Teachers College. 


Mr. Avexanper. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Bartey. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 


tomorrow, at which time we will hear Dr. Heller, a specialist from 
the University of Minnesota. ; 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a.m. 
on Friday, February 6, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
429, House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, Fre- 
linghuysen, and Kearns. 

Iso present: Fred G. Hussey, clerk, full committee; Melvin W. 
Sneed, minority clerk; Russell ¢. Derrickson, investigator, full com- 
mittee; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Bartey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

At adjournment on yesterday we made an announcement that our 
witness for today’s hearings of the subcommittee would be Dr. Wal- 
ter W: Heller, chairman of the Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

I understand that the doctor is going to dwell largely in the field 
of economics. I am certain that the pcr Share brad will be very much 
pleased to have his views on this particular angle of the problem on 
which we are attempting to write legislation. _ 

Doctor, you may identify yourself further, if necessary, to the re- 
porter, and proceed with your testimony. 

May I inquire first, would you care to be interrupted as you give 

our testimony, or would you rather present your material and then 
be subject to questioning ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MRS. JEAN M. FLANIGAN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hetter. It is at the committee’s pleasure. 

Mr. Batter. We will leave the choice up to you. 

Mr. Hettrr. I would be happy to be interrupted en route. 

Mr. Batter. You would be? 

Mr. Hetier. Yes, if you wish to do that, I would be glad to have 
questions. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hevier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
first introduce Mrs. Jean Flanigan of the NEA research division, who 
assisted in the preparation of this material and who will assist in an- 
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swering technical questions that may arise during the course of the 
testimony. 

Mr. Baty. Doctor, if you could, we would appreciate it if you 
would lift your voice an octave or two. 

Mr. Hetter. I will do that. 

May I ask that the formal statement be entered in the record, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Batter. Yes, if there is no objection, it will be accepted for in- 
clusion as prepared. 

Mr. Hetter. In appearing before you today on the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the support of public elementary and secondary 
education, I wish to speak primarily as an economist, as the chairman 
has noted. 

Without in any sense neglecting education’s abiding human and 
moral values, without slighting its critical importance as a basic 
ingredient of democracy, without ignoring the heated political con- 
troversies over Federal control and interference, one may still conclude 
that the key issues in the debate over Federal support for schools in 
the space age are increasingly economic in nature: 

(a) Are we investing enough in public education in the light of (1) 
the rich rewards it offers in economic growth and military superior- 
ity; (2) the existing deficiencies in teachers’ salaries and school build- 
ings? 
1b) Can our economy afford the greatly expanded financial effort 
required to realize the full potential of public education as a contribu- 
tor not only to human betterment but also to economic growth and 
military power ? 

(c) Once the dimensions of our total effort have been determined 
how should the costs be shared? The answer to this question will 
depend— 

1. On the nature of the objectives being served ; that is, to what 
extent is public education an instrument of national economic and 
defense policy in addition to its traditional functions? 

2. On the role of the Federal Government as a fiscal transfer 
agent for the States in an interdependent economy; that is, to 
what extent should educational support for poorer States be 
drawn from wealthier States ? 

3. On whether the State and local governments have the neces- 
sary taxable capacity to finance the required level and quality of 
education ; that is, will our total investment in education be large 
enough without Federal support ? 

This statement will take up each of these issues in the order listed, 
and will conclude with a consideration of the fears of Federal control, 
Federal deficits, and inflation which seem to be playing so large a role 
in thwarting efforts to obtain Federal participation in public school 
financing. Our investment in education: To determine whether we 
should allocate more of our national resources to public education 
requires a careful consideration of the returns that education offers on 
our investment. These returns fall into four general categories: 

(a) Increased capacity to enjoy the fruits of our labors, to open the 
way to individual self-fulfillment, and an improved quality of life. 

6) Creation, through human knowledge and understanding, of the 
informed and shenbin, citizenry which is the keystone of a free 
democratic society. 
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(c) Development of the human resources which lie at the base of an 
expanding economy and material abundance. 

(d) Creation of the skills, technological competence, and compre- 
hension which are the ultimate source of military security and world 
leadership in an age of missiles, satellites, and cold war. 

Russia’s sensational advances in science, highlighted by its successes 
in space exploration, have brought education’s contributions to eco- 
nomic and military strength to the forefront of our national thinking. 
But our national shortage of developed brainpower was only under- 
scored, not created, by the need to match Soviet advances. This short- 
age is basically a product of our— 
explosive rate of technological change and the increasing complexity of our social 
organization. Not only are the tasks that must be performed to keep our society 
functioning ever more intricate and demanding, they are constantly changing in 
character. As a result, we are experiencing a great variety of shortages of 
human resources in fields requiring high competence and extended training. We 
are having to become more and more concerned with seeking and cultivating 
talent. We have become more conscious of the strategic importance of education 
in our society. 

As you will note, I have been quoting there the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund study “The Pursuit of Excellence-Education and the Future of 
America,” and I will quote it again later. 

The impact of technological changes on our past and future man- 
— needs can be clearly seen in table 1, and I will address myself 

or a moment to that table. 














(Table 1 follows:) 
TABLE 1.—Actual and projected occupational distribution of workers: 1900 to 
1975 
[In percentage] 

Occupation 1900 1920 1950 1965 1975 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Professional, technical, and kindred. -.-................--.-.--. 4.3 5.4 8.6 11.3 14.0 
EEE EE Pa eee eer ae eee oe ee 5.8 6.6 8.7 10.3 10.8 
tates neil hn ono eens a wechionmennkdaiaiad iid 3.0 8.0 12.3 14.4 14.4 
GE abnkeddodie sestvascthabcddbcoucssdhcsevteddersebbties 4.5 4.9 7.0 6.5 7.4 
SN, DNR eo. od abicbubbbiienanbduabendesacksbook 10.5 13.0 14.1 13.5 13.7 
a ti 3a i IS EAE STN 12.8 15.6 20. 4 19.6 17.5 
pa RIE CRE gS RE aR RA 12.5 11.6 6.6 5.0 4.4 
CSL tébchubadbesbdicnopsiuviseeneddactdactsalasnudebéiahe 9.0 7.8 10.5 11.8 12.4 
i cbawabinchindendecndénnincinattinnusesan cifiiininmawehbinalttagewd 37.5 27.0 11.8 7.6 5.3 
Total number (in millions) .............--.-.-...-....--- 29.0 42.2 59.0 73.5 86.9 

















Source: Data for 1900-50 from: Kaplan, David L., and Casey, M. Claire. Occupational Trends in the 
United States, 1900 to 1950. Working Paper No. 5. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1958. Table 2, p.7. Data for 1965 and 1975 derived from unpublished data supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sept. 12, 1958. Totals may not add to 100 percent because of rounding 

percents for specific items. 


Mr. Hetxer. You will note that professional, technical, and kindred 
workers rose from 4.3 percent of the labor force in 1900, to 8.6 per- 
cent in 1950, and are projected to increase to 14 percent in 1975. In 
other words, the types of employment requiring the highest levels of 
education, the more advanced levels of education, are advancing as a 
percent of the labor force much more rapidly than those which require 
perhaps lower levels of technical education. 

Corresponding reductions are taking place in the needs for less 
highly trained personnel. These figures dramatically illustrate the 
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higher standards of adequacy that are constantly being required in 
American education. 

The relationship between education and our military strength and 
national survival is even more direct. Higher and higher levels of 
education are required to supply a literate and well-trained source of 
military manpower in an age of electronic and nuclear weapons. 

Far more crucial, the apparent lead of the Soviet Union in missiles 
and space exploration can be overcome only by accelerated research 
and technological advance. In this much broader sense, education is 
a powerful weapon of greater importance to our national defense 
than military hardware. It spells the difference between being the 
world’s first rate and the world’s second-rate power, scientifically and 
militarily. Our successful measures to increase plant capacity through 
various forms of subsidies and incentives, like accelerated amortiza- 
tion, price guarantees, and loan programs, must now be supplemented, 
perhaps in part supplanted equally strong and determined measures 
to expand brain capacity. 

The National Defense Education Act is making a valuable, though 
limited and highly specialized, advance on this front. It in no way 
conflicts with, nor removes the pressing need for broad measures like 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. This broader program of Federal sup- 
pest will strengthen the foundations on which the required higher 

evels of human understanding, skill, and scientific achievement can 
be built. 

What kind of financial commitment must we make to gear our 
educational system to the performance of these vital tasks? 

Again, the Rockefeller group speaks with great cogency on this 
problem: 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing American education is the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 
more money. Such an approach will be disastrous. We are moving into the 
most demanding era in our history. An educational system grudgingly and 
tardily patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of date. 
We must build for the future in education as daringly and aggressively as we 
have built other aspects of our national life in the past * * *. 

Even allowing for considerably greater efficiency in the use of educational 
funds, it is likely that 10 years hence our schools and colleges will require at 
least double their present level of financial support to handle our growing 
student population. In other words, by 1967 the entire educational effort is 
likely to call for expenditures on the order of $30 billion, measured in today’s 
prices. 

The Rockfeller panel for special studies, project IV, projected 

ublic not total outlays for education at $30 billion in 1967, and this 
Reith is utilized in the discussion below. Total public and private 
expenditures for education, all levels, were about $18 billion in 1956- 
57. Estimates of public expenditures for education for the calendar 
year 1957 round to $15 billion. 

If the urgent recommendations of the Conant report, “The Amer- 
ican High School Today,” are to be carried out, the $30 billion projec- 
tion may prove to be modest. Consider, for example, Dr. Conant’s 
recommendations for counselors, individualized teaching programs, 
more rigorous required courses, ability grouping, developmental read- 
ing and a host of other improvements. All of these will serve as steps 
to the higher quality required by the complexities and dangers of 
tomorrow’s inlay and all of them are expensive. 
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Even apart from these and other qualitative improvements, in- 
creases in numbers and changes in the age composition of school-age 
children will push school costs up steadily for years tocome. Enroll- 
ments in public elementary and secondary schools stood at 34 million 
in the fall of 1958; will rise to 36 million in 1960-61, 40 million in 
1963-64, and 42 million in 1966-67. 

One might keep in mind that that is only an 8-year period in which 
there will be a rise from 34 million to 42 million, an increase of 8 
million from 34; in other words, roughly 25 percent in just 8 years in 
school enrollments. 

Rising even faster than total enrollments are secondary school en- 
rollments, and these enrollments are more expensive than the primary 
school enrollments. Annual per pupil costs in high school are run- 
ning about 1.4 times higher than elementary school costs for teachers, 
and 1.3 times higher for classroom construction. 

In considering future costs one is also struck with the rapid rise in 
costs in the past 10 years. Taking only current expenses—capital 
outlays grew even faster—one finds that the cost of Sublis elementary 


and secondary education rose from $4.2 billion in 1948-49 to $10.7 
billion in 1958-59, an increase of 155 percent. And here the forecasts 
or the projections are that for the next 10 years there should be a rise 
of 100 percent, a doubling of the current level of expenditures. 


OUR DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


As against the demonstrated need for a vast increase in our educa- 
tional effort and in spite of the best efforts of State and local units to 
do the job, we find the American school system still suffering from 
classroom shortages and inadequate salary levels. If our goal is not 
merely maintenance of our educational effort, but its expansion and 
upgrading, the deficiencies are all the more glaring. 

Although the U.S. Office of Education estimates that 71,600 class- 
rooms were constructed in 1957-58, the resulting net reduction in the 
classroom shortage was a mere 1,800, from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 
to 140,500 in the fall of 1958. At this annual rate of net gain over 
obsolescence and increased enrollments, it will take decades to wipe 
out the backlog. 

If, in the course of urban redevelopment, we apply modern stand- 
ards of school construction and safety to many of the older school 
buildings in the central cities of our metropolitan areas, the backlog 
of obsolescence is considerably greater. To eliminate many thousands 
of small high schools, as urged by Dr. Conant and others, an even 
greater building program is required. 

Low salaries for teachers and chronic shortages of qualified teach- 
ers have ceased to be news. To some extent, standards for teachers 
have been held down to match the salary level. Young people with only 
2 years of college education can still get elementary school teaching 
certificates in a fourth of the States. 

Even with low standards of admission, some States have found it 
possible to staff their schools only by accepting teachers who have not 
obtained regular teaching bier dy iy his year 7.4 percent of our 
public school teachers are working on temporary or emergency cer- 
tificates—a proportion of 1 in 13, And this is a continuing condition 
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that has shown no improvement in the past 8 years. Although the 
great majority of teachers do have college degrees and many have 
advanced degrees, more than one-fourth of our elementary school 
teachers are not college graduates. 

This condition is a tragic one for the schools and for the Nation. 
Many adults today feel a lack of the training needed for wise deci- 
sions and skillful action in meeting the problems of our complex 
society. But, whatever the demands upon our generation, we know 
that they will be far greater upon the ehildren who constitute the 
coming generation of adults. Without gifted and dedicated teachers 
at every level of the school system, our children cannot be prepared 
for challenges they must meet. 

Yet, the economic rewards of teaching are below the levels that 
would permit our schools to compete on even terms in the highly com- 
petitive market for the limited supply of human talent, In this school 
year of 1958 over 200,000 teachers are being paid annual teaching sal- 
aries of less than $3,500. The average salary this year of the instruc- 
tional staff of the schools—classroom teachers, principals, super- 
visors—is only $4,935. 

For the past several years the average annual salaries of teachers 
have been only a few percentage points higher than the average 
annual earnings of all wage and salary workers in the United States. 
Careful studies by the National Education Association conclude that 
to meet any reasonable estimate of a professional level of compensa- 
tion, teachers’ salaries would have to be at least 60 percent above their 
present average level. 

Not only are schools currently understaffed and teachers underpaid, 
but recommended provision for better counseling and supervisory 
services, for small classes for the mentally talented as well as for the 
slow learners, and the like will involve a substantially enlarged school 
staff. To provide the numbers of qualified teachers needed and to 
raise their salaries to professional levels present major financial 
challenges. 

The primary point I would like to stress is that in the past year, in 
spite of constructing about 71,000 classrooms, we reduced the boiler 
by a mere 1,800 classrooms because obsolescence and increases in needs 
wiped out most of the advance, so to speak. 

r. Battery. Is the committee to understand that 70,000 is the ap- 
proximate figure for us, even to keep level with the existing shortage? 

Mr. Hetter. As a matter of fact, exactly 70,000 in the past year 
was what was necessary just to keep abreast of the obsolescence and 
growing enrollments. 

The backlog would not be cut down at all if we kept going up at 
70,000 at the current rate of obsolescence and enrollment increase. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. On that point, Dr. Heller, since you do not 
mind interruptions, if you have a backlog which is being eaten into 
very clowly at the present rate of construction, I wonder if it would — 
not be a reasonable role for the Federal Government to try to accel- 
erate the elimination of that backlog, which, in effect, could be a one- 
shot proposition, though that one shot might extend over a number of 
years, but that it would not create a continuing responsibility at a 
considerable scale, because presumably the backlog would disappear 
in a relatively short time if there could be some Federal assistance. 
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Mr. Heuer. As far as the classroom backlog is concerned, it is 
140,000 classrooms now. 

You are quite right as far as that particular element is concerned. 
One would hope that this problem could be practically eliminated 
with a fairly short-run program, maybe a 10-year program. 

Mr. FrevtncHuuysen. To continue that: If we should try to set up 
a program which would eliminate the shortage in a 5-year period or a 
4-year period, would you propose that we should then curtail our 
assistance very sharply, because that would be the function for which 
the Federal aid was provided ? 

Should our program, our legislation, be designed specifically to 
eliminate the backlog and to accelerate that elimination ? 

Mr. Heuer. I want to say two things to that: One, that the back- 
log itself may grow very rapidly if we change our standards of school 
buildings. For example, if in the course of urban redevelopment— 
and I am sure all of you know the pattern of the urban centers versus 
the suburban areas—we changed our standards as to the kind of school 
buildings required in the core cities, I am sure this backlog would 
jump very substantially. 

Secondly, if Dr. Conant’s proposals for eliminating thousands of 
small high schools were to be adopted, again the backlog would grow. 

But that is only part of the answer. The second part is this: That 
the overall problem is so huge in terms of getting adequate teachers’ 
salaries, interms of this doubling of educational expenses from $15 
billion to $30 billion, that a one-shot program aimed only at eliminat- 
ing the shortage of classrooms only heals a part, and I might say 
the smaller part of the problem. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I was leaving aside at the moment all con- 
siderations of teachers’ salaries. I think there is no likelihood that 
Congress is going to enact legislation along those lines, in my own 
mind. 

Leaving aside that problem at the moment, considering just the 
classroom problem, what is it that the Federal Government, in your 
opinion, should be tackling? The elimination of the shortage? 

Tf it was eliminated and if, as you say, we are building without any 
Federal assistance at a rate of 70,000 classrooms a year, would we not 
at the end of a 5-year period, if we could design a Federal program 
to that end, eliminate the shortage and remove ourselves from the 
construction field altogether ? 

Granting, of course, that standards may change and that the obso- 
lescence may increase and so on, it is not conceivable that you could 
design a program that would have sharply reduced if not eliminated 
Federal participation at the end of a few years? 

Mr. Heturr. I should say this, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that if we had 
a program that was limited just to the construction side of the prob- 
lem—and please understand that I am totally out of sympathy with 
a program so limited—but if we had a program of that kind, it is 
certainly conceivable that it could be handled in a relatively short 
period of time under our present standards of classrooms and other 
facilities for schoolchildren. 

But it seems to me that as we have an increasing affluance and 
abundance in this country, we are going to see a continuation of the 
trend that has occurred thus far, namely, that we will constantly raise 
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our standards as to the kind of school buildings and facilities that 
we want for our children. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysEN. Putting it another way, the more we have to 
spend the more we will spend. And I will agree with you 100 percent 
that I would like to see a lot more spent on our education than we 
presently do. But we still are faced with some practical problems. 
In other words, the Federal Treasury has to get it from somewhere, 
and if it can be sold on a reasonably temporary basis instead of an 
ever-increasing participation by the Federal Government, I think it is 
a more practical point of view and perhaps a more reasonable role 
for the Federal Government to play than for an increasing share of 
the financial responsibility of constructing schools. 

Mr. Hetter. As the statement later develops, this is the position 
that I do not agree with. But I want to say just one final thing on 
this point, if I may. That is that I think there is too much of a 

nchant for us to invest money in brick and mortar and not enough 
in human beings. It always seems to be easier to sell a program 
to spend money on highways or spend money on buildings, or some- 
thing that seems to be tangible—rivers and harbor development, dams, 
andsoon. It seems to me that this is a bias that, in terms of develop- 
ment in human beings, we should move away from. 

Mr. FretincuuyseEN. Dr. Heller, in my opinion there is too much 
penchant to talk in terms of cliches also. 

To invest in human beings is not an easy thing to do. If it in- 
volves subsidies at the Federal level of teachers’ salaries, it may well 
arouse quite reasonable fears that we will be investigating the ade- 
quacy of the teachers whom we are paying for, and it will mean 
a transformation of a traditional and pretty good educational system. 

So I do think we have got to explore these things and not assume 
that the money will be spent well and it will not result in basic changes 
because we know there are needs. 

Mr. Hetter. I surely agree with you that we shouldn’t deal in 
cliches, but in the issues themselves. 

I also agree that we do not want to transform our locally based 
educational system. Later in the statement I address myself to that. 

Mr. Upauu. Dr. Heller, if I may get in on this colloquy, too, such 
an unlikely person—although perhaps not—as Admiral Rickover told 
our committee last year, for example, that he thought in terms of 
our ability on down the line, 10 and 20 and 30 years from now, to 
measure all of our national tasks, both military and otherwise, that 
was so important that, as far as he was concerned, it might be wiser 
not to spend some of the money we are presently spending on military 
programs and spend it on upgrading aur educational system. 

This, of course, is the type of thing that I think you are trying to 
present to the committee here today, which is basically, as I gather 
it, that increasing billions of dollars in missiles that are going to be 
outmoded in perhape a year, 2 years, 3 years from now, and which 
probably will not be used, that if we address ourselves and perhaps 
use as a national development some of that money in terms of de- 
veloping our capacity to do both military and other tasks better in 
10, 15, or 20 years from now, from an economic standpoint this is 
sound economics. 

Is this your point of view? 
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Mr. Hetxier. I think that the basic philosophy reflected in your 
comment and question is precisely my point of view. 

The only thing I should like to add is that if an increased invest- 
ment in education would, under this concept, have to come at the 
expense of Federal programs that are essential to our national security 
in terms not of 5 or 10 years from now but tomorrow, I should be 
very doubtful indeed. But I do not see that that is where it has to 
come from. 

It seems to me that we are spending enough on tail fins and chrome 
and comic books and cokes and whatnot and that we could give that 
up to invest more in our education rather than giving up some of the 
missiles program. It is a question of choices. 

Mr. Upatu. I was not presenting, nor do I consider that it is a mat- 
ter of “either/or,” but I think that we have got to undertake and 
accomplish whatever is necessary to produce the strength from the 
standpoint of brainpower and military power and whatnot to do the 
task that isahead. But I would certainly agree with you that we have 
shown a tendency in recent years to be looking at today rather than 
at tomorrow, and I think this is where the whole educational problem 
impinges on our national task in what we are undertaking to do with 
the people. 

What we do or do not do in the educational field in the next 5 years 
may be decisive 25 years from now. Is that contrary to your 
thinking? 

Mr. Heuer. Not at all. That is absolutely right. 

The bias I spoke of 2 moment ago on this brick and mortar versus 
the investment in human beings—and, granted, it is a cliche, but I 
think it is one that carries a good deal of content—that bias has been 
apparent in our programs for national security. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Dr. Heller, I meant it as no criticism of you. 
What I really think we are talking about is that you are saying in- 
directly that what we are worried about is the basic quality of our edu- 
cation as it is provided to our young people today. 

If we at the Federal level should be seriously determined to do 
something about the quality of our education, we might not be bother- 
ing at all about the amount of money that is used to build the schools 
or the amount of money that is used to pay teachers. We might be 
very much interested in how adequate is the curriculum and what can 
we do to strengthen certain areas that are weak, in what areas affect- 
ing the national security should there be immediate improvement, in 
what areas should there be an immediate consolidation of school dis- 
tricts. But we are faced with the problem of trying to overcome the 
traditional way of doing things. 

There is a tendency, to say the least, that Congress should not par- 
ticipate directly in matters affecting the curriculum and, basically, the 
quality of teaching. We have no alternative but to go at it indirectly 
and by what you may consider too slow a method to affect. appreciably 
our chances of national survival if the educational system today is 
inadequate to defend us in our contest with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Upatn. Would my colleague yield to me for an exchange on 
that point ? 

Of course, he and I have thrashed around in this whole problem 
for the last 4 years, and I think we are in agreement on this question 
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of not wanting any type of Federal control or domination of schools. 
Yet the National Defense Education Act, which he and I and this 
committee had a great deal to do with framing, is basically an attempt 
by the Federal Government to say that we are weak in certain areas, 
and to galvanize action in those particular areas. 

In one sense there are many who would feel this is an intrusion 
of the Federal judgment or the national judgment into our educational 
system. Yet I am sure my colleague would agree with me that this 
was a sound and constructive piece of legislation and that our approach 
was sound. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseNn. We will have to exclude the witness altogether 
in this colloquy, I can see. 

I would agree that the National Defense Education Act will have 
a more direct impact and will be more valuable so far as the qualit 
of our education is concerned than the shotgun approach of this bill 
that we are considering today, in my opinion. 

I think it is ridiculous for us to say we are only interested—and 
we had the Governor of my State, Governor Minor, tell us at breakfast 
that his subordinates are in favor of a program of Federal assistance 
with a minimum of Federal control. That is the only kind of de- 
scription he gave of a program. 

I do not think that is really what we are concerned with. I do not 
honestly think that any kind of Federal participation is not going 
to generate some kind of increased Federal interest in how the mone 
is going to be spent. I do not think that if we think it throug 
sensibly we are going to have undue Federal control. But it may well 
sharpen up, as I hope the National Defense Education Act does, what 
the responsibility is in providing specific areas that need improvement. 

Mr. Hetter. I certainly would be the last one to argue that quality 
of education and advance in terms of improvement in efficiency, utili- 
zation of the forces that are already devoted to education, should not 
have high priority as a basic part of this whole picture. But, at the 
same time, I should agree with the Rockefeller report on education 
when it says: 

All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner or later to one basic 
problem. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Of course, no one is arguing with that. But 
there still is the problem of what is the role of the Federal Government. 
Of course, a lot of these problems can be solved, or at least eased by 
money. But money isnot the only answer. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, before you proceed, the Chair finds it neces- 
sary that he accompany a colleague to a conference with the Secretary 
of Commerce on some serious economic situations in West Virginia. 

We are calling to the Chair the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Thompson, and I am instructing him that when he recesses the com- 
mittee today, we recess until Tuesday, February 17, at which time there 
will be a joint meeting of this subcommittee and the subcommittee 
presided over by Congressman Elliott. At that time we would like 
to have the Department of Education here for a survey of how far 
they have implemented the Defense Education Act passed at the 
last session of Congress. That will mean the regular sessions of this 
committee will continue on Wednesday on matters bearing on this 
particular subject. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tsrompson (presiding). Proceed, Dr. Heller. 

Mr. Baitey. Dr. Heller, may I apologize for leaving under the 
circumstances, but it is a matter beyond my control. I am sure the 
members of the subcommittee will not rough you up too much. 

Mr. Hexxer. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. You may proceed, doctor. 

Mr. Hexier. One other comment referring to the material on 
pages 7 and 8 of the statement, and that is the shocking fact that 
in this school year of 1958 over 200,000 teachers are still being paid 
annual teaching salaries of less than $3,500. 


UNDERLYING ECONOMIC CAPACITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


An appraisal of the Nation’s economic capacity to finance the re- 
quired quantity and quality of education calls for a comparison of 
educational expenditures with the gross national product, GNP, 
the Nation’s total output of goods and services each year. An in- 
spection of the 1948-57 record and the Rockefeller Fund projections 
for 1957-67, revised for recent changes in GNP, makes it undeniably 
clear that the United States has ample economic resources to over- 
come past deficiencies and to meet the huge new demands in public 
education. The underlying capacity exists provided the American 
people have the will to allot somewhat more of their growing income 
to educating their children and somewhat less to frivolities, indul- 
gences and luxuries. 

If you will give your attention to the material which follows, I 
might point up just a few things in that brief compilation. 

(The material referred to follows :) 





Gross national product Public education 
in 1957 dollars | expenditures 





| | 

| Amount Percent 

Total | Per capita in 1957 of GNP 
dollars | 





| 





j 

| 
Rillions | Billions | 
1948 $316. 6 2. 159 | $7. 
1957 440.3 2, 2 | 
1967 3-percent growth rate !__ 591.7 2, 30. 
1967 4-percent growth rate !__ 651.7 3, . 
1967. ... w-++-+-s---------..=--5percent growth rate !_.| 717.2 3, 5: . 





} 
| 
| 
| 





| These growth rates are taken from the Rockefeller report on the U.S. economy: Rockefeller Bros. Fund. 
“The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social Aspects.’’ Special Studies Project IV, America at 
Mi't-Century Series. Garien City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1958. Rockefeller projections are revised 
for recent revisions in gross national! product. 


Several points about this brief compilation of key figures are worth noting. 
While our investment in education as a percentage of GNP has risen 55 percent 
from 1948 to 1957 (from 2.2 to 3.4 percent of our total output), the Rockefeller 
projections indicate a slower rate of increase in the coming decade if our rate 
of growth in GNP matches or exceeds its postwar pace. That is, although the 
3-percent projection represents the long-term rate of growth of the economy in 
roughly the 20th century, the 4-percent rate has characterized the economy since 
World War II and is, therefore, a more current and probably more reasonable 
basis for projection. The 5-percent growth rate, which the Rockefeller group 
posits as a target, would enable us to increase public education expenditures to 
$30 billion by 1967—100 percent in absolute terms, with an increase of only 


37378—59—_—5 
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24 percent in such expenditures when they are taken as a proportion of the Nation’s 
total output. 

Or to on it another way, this doubling of public educational expenditures 
would absorb 10 percent of the 10-year increase in GNP at a 3-percent rate of 
growth, but only 5 percent of the increase at a 5-percent rate of growth. 

Mr. Heuer. Note that in 1957 dollars—that is, in constant prices— 
our gross national product is rising from $316 billion in 1948 to $440 
billion in 1957, and, at a 3-percent growth rate, would reach $592 bil- 
lion roughly in 1967; at a 4-percent growth rate, roughly $652 billion. 
If we were to achieve the 5-percent growth rate posited by the Rocke- 
feller group, it would be a $717 billion gross national product. 

You might be interested in the figures for 1958, 1959 and, prospec- 
tively, 1960 as they relate to the $440 billion in 1957. In 1958 the gross 
national product dropped back under the impact of the recession to 
$437 billion. The official U.S. Treasury estimate, as a basis for its 
revenue calculations, is $473 billion for 1959, this current year. It is 
being assumed that we will pass the $500 billion mark in gross national 
product during 1960. 

That is a factor of considerable importance. It suggests that we 
are likely to achieve in the next few years the 4-percent growth rate 
rather than the 3 percent, and that very probably our gross national 
product will be in the neighborhood of $650 billion or so in 1967. 

If this were to be the case, for example, if we had a $500 billion gross 
national product in 1960, Federal revenues would rise from the esti- 
mated ert billion in the President’s budget to about $83 billion. 


Without tax-rate increases there is every prospect that the Federal 
tax system will generate very substantially increased revenues, making 
possible the financing of an educational program without raising tax 


rates. 

Mr. Frevtincuvysen. But does not that projected growth also mean, 
quite logically, that you might anticipate an increase in the amount 
that would be spent at levels other than the Federal ? 

Mr. Hetier. Yes, but when you look at $15 billion for education 
rising to somewhere in the neighborhood of $30 billion, if we are to 
have the standards of adequacy that this age calls for in education, it | 
means that you need to make more efforts at all levels of government. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I agree again. But would you not think that 
the Federal effort might be geared to the necessity or the advisability 
of encouraging further local and State effort, and certainly not to set 
up a program that might discourage such an increase in effort ? 

Mr. Hetxer. I will address myself just a little later to the types of 
pressures the State and local governments find themselves under. 
That may, in a sense, be an answer to the question you are raising. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I take it your answer is negative, broadly 
speaking. 

Mr. Heuer. My answer is that State and local governments should 
make greater efforts to finance education than we have today. Later 
in the statement I point out areas where it seems to me they could 
raise more money, and should. But it also seems to me there is a 
direct Federal responsibility for contributing to the financing of 

yublic education, and that the capacity of State and local governments 

is not unlimited. It is a very different type of capacity. Therefore, 
a broad Federal program of the type of the Murray-Metcalf bill is 
reauired. 
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But perhaps you will want to question that specifically when I make 
those more specific points. 

I think we have made the main points with respect to the projections 
of GNP and educational costs, showing the capacity of the economy 
to finance education. 

These figures bear out the impression that the Nation has ample 
economic resources to support almost any educational effort it may 
wish to undertake. In fact, it is safe to say that the limits to our pub- 
lic support of education lie less in our pocketbooks than in our hearts 
and minds. This Nation has a full enough pocketbook to finance any 
educational program it sets its mind to and its heart on. 

But the economist cannot stop here and consider his job finished. 
He also has a task of translating national economic capacity into spe- 
cific terms of fiscal responsibility and fiscal capacity. This requires, 
first, consideration of the role education plays in carrying out the im- 
plicit and explicit responsibilities of the Federal Government and, 
second, an examination of the fiscal capacity that each level of govern- 
ment can draw on to finance its share of the educational function. 
Federal responsibility for support of public elementary and secondary 
education. 

Given the compelling need for expansion of our educational efforts 
and the evident economic capacity to meet this need, what factors 
shape the role of the Federal Government as a participant in the finane- 
ing of pubic schools? 

First and foremost, education is an essential instrument for carrying 
out functions which are a direct Federal responsibility. Education is 
an investment in human resources from which we expect to reap posi- 
tive gains in the form of higher productivity, more rapid advance- 
ment in technology, a better informed and better implemented for- 
eign policy, and a stronger Military Establishment and greater mili- 
tary potential. Here, the benefits of education transcend all State and 
local lines. They involve our national economic strength, prestige, 
and security, even our national survival. 

For the Federal Government to assume part of the cost of public 
education to serve these ends is no act of largesse or charity to State 
and local governments. It is simply the best available method of 
discharging certain national obligations. As in the case of aids for 
land-grant. colleges, no part of the educational function would be 
centralized, yet national objectives would be served by Federal con- 
tributions to the financing of local school systems. 

It is worth noting that this point is quite independent of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of State-local fiscal capacity and taxing efforts 
to support education. This point says simply that there is a strong. 
national interest in better schooling to serve objectives that the Federal 
Government has been charged with both by the Constitution and by 
legislation, such as the Employment Act of 1946. 

Perhaps some would argue that the Federal Government should 
step in only if the State and local governments do not have the 
necessary taxable capacity to do the job, a question which is examined 
below. But the answer to this is quite plain. State and local govern- 
ments should not be forced to the limit of their fiscal capacities to 
carry out, without Federal support, functions in which there is a 
strong Federal interest. If they are forced to do so in the field of 
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education, other State and local functions will be deprived of their 
rightful share of State-local revenues and resources. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If I might interrupt again, Mr. Chairman. 

That statement about— 

State and local governments should not be forced to the limit of their fiscal 
capacities to carry out, without Federal support, functions in which there is a 
strong Federal interest. 

Suppose there was Federal support. Should they be forced to 
utilize their fiscal capacity ? 

Mr. Hetier. It seems to me that the trend of the times, the force 
of events, is going to force them to the virtual limits of their fiscal 
a, Fg 0 within the next decade. 

{r. Frevincuuysen. Well, in many areas they are already forced. 

Mr. Hetter. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And there has not been any hue and cry that 
there is something wrong in being forced to the limit of their fiscal 
capacity. 

The definition of fiscal capacity in itself varies so much that in 
some cases it may be a hardship, and in some cases it may not. 

Mr. Hetier. But perhaps this sentence doesn’t make quite clear 
what I was driving at, namely, that the States should not be forced 
to push themselves to the limit for financing functions which are an 
instrument for carrying out Federal policies, because that means that 
they will have to starve or undernourish other functions. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. For heaven’s sake, why not? At the moment 
they certainly are performing functions that are associated with the 
national interest in educating our children. You are not saying they 
are wrong in doing that? 

Mr. Heuer. No, indeed. But under the present circumstances, 
when we see education as an investment in greater military security 
and in economic growth, and if there is this strong, supervening na- 
tional interest in promoting these national objectives through the 
States and local public school system 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not arguing with you that there may be 
a Federal role which includes financing where the national interest 
is involved. I am saying that it is not necessarily wrong for the 
States and communities to be utilizing their full fiscal capacity with- 
out such a program. I am also asking whether, if there is Federal 
support, it would not be appropriate for the States and local com- 
munities to utilize their fiscal capacity. 

Mr. Heuer. It seems to me that we are having a little difficulty 
with the semantics of this thing. 

I thoroughly agree that the State and local governments should use 
their full fiscal capacity. - 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am glad to hear that. That is one of the 
questions I was asking. 

Mr. Hewier. Yes. And I feel, as you have suggested, that many 
of the States are at or near their limits of fiscal capacity. 
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But I would argue that if they have to use their full fiseal capacity 
to support education, for example, they may be depriving other func- 
tions of the support that they should have, other functions that are 
more purely local in nature. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. We all face the necessity, whether it is pri- 
vately or publicly, of making a choice between various ways in which 
we can spend money, of course. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are you not suggesting, in a sense, that the defini- 
tion of the limit of their fiscal capacity is, in almost each instance, an 
individual thing? They have street, sewerage, police, fire protection, 
and things like that ¢ 

I understood from this that you meant that the cost of education to 
the municipalities is so heavy that it is almost disproportionate, and 
that in order to fulfill their local obligations, which we all agree 
should be done, if they were to, with the increasing costs, they would 
have to devote entirely too much of their revenues from ad valorem 
taxes, for instance, and that other things quite necessarily might have 
tosuffer. Is that what your approach is? 

Mr. Hetter. You have put it much better than I have. And it is 
precisely the point I was trying to make. 

I point out in the next paragraph, for example, that we should 
consider the relative Federal contributions to the support of highways, 
health, welfare, and other State-local functions. That is covered 
in table 2. And I ask whether there is really a difference in kind or 
even in degree between the Federal Government’s responsibility in 
the area of education where it finances only 4 percent of total State- 
local costs, and the responsibility in such other areas as highways 
where it finances 12 percent, and public welfare where it finances 46 
percent ? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Dr. Heller, in asking that question, would you 
mind giving an indication of what your view is as to an answer? 

Mr. Heuer. My view is that the Federal Government has con- 
siderably more responsibility in the area of education than a 4-percent 
participation would imply. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your question would seem to imply also that 
the Federal Government might finance up to 46 percent of the educa- 
tional costs of the country without changing the picture very radically 
or perhaps without any reason for us to hesitate about recommending 
such a course. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hetzer. No, not necessarily. 
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(Table 2 follows :) 


TABLE 2.—Percent of selected State-local expenditures financed by Federal aid, 
State revenues, and local revenues in fiscal year 1957 





Source of funds for State-local expenditure 
Function 





Federal | State Local 





(2) 





Education ! 

Highways? 

Publie welfare 

Health and hospitals 

Natural resources__--._....-- | 

Other 3 EDEL DE PRECIO 5 | 24 | 
Total ‘ 





i The National Defense Education Act of 1958 may slightly increase the Federal share beginning with 
fiscal year 1959. 

2 1957 figures do not show the full effect of the increased Federal support of highways. 

8 Includes such activities as police, local fire protection, sanitation, and local parks and recreation which 
are financed largely from local revenue sources, and all other activities. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘Summary of Governmental Finance 
1957.”" Series G-GF-57, pp. 27-28. 

Mr. Hetier. Table 2, for example, shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment, on the average, for the functions covered there, finances 9 per- 
cent. Iam not saying that either 9 percent or 46 percent is the correct 
figure. I do not think we know just offhand what is the exactly cor- 
rect figure. But 4 percent, just on the face of it, seems unduly small 
relative to the importance of education in serving national objectives. 
That is all I was trying to underscore. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. But you are not saying that there may not be 
a difference in kind or in degree between the amount that the Federal 
Government puts-up in the field of education and the amount that it 
puts up in the area of public welfare ? 

Mr. Hetirr. I would thoroughly agree with you that, with respect 
to any specific function, one might very well find a sharp difference. 
But in looking at the relationships here between, let us say, 4 and 46 
percent, it does not seem like a balanced relationship in terms of the 
national interest. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Do you think today, Dr. Heller, the Nation’s 
schools are controlled by their school boards? 

Mr. Heiter. That is a question I find very hard to answer. I think, 
by and large, there is local control and initiative and responsibility, 
and national school boards have a very important role in this. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think that they are in control, 
broadly speaking ? 

The reason I ask—and perhaps it is an unfair question—is that the 
bill H.R. 22 says that they are not in control. The specific language 
is they are “dictated by the harsh demands of privation.” And it is 
for that reason that the Federal Government has an obligation to step 
in and share in this financing. 

Mr. Hetter. This statement is not meant to suggest, as I under- 
stand it, that any other group, as it were, is exercising control, but just 
that, because of inadequate financial support, the school boards are not 
able to carry out the policies in some cases that they would like to. 
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This does not mean that some sinister outside force is taking over con- 
trol, however. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You also are in agreement with the statement 
in the bill, I assume, that— 

A major portion of the responsibility for financing the costs of these schools 
resides in the States and local communities. 

Mr. Hetier. Absolutely. 

Mr. THomeson. The argument in here is essentially over the per- 
centage, 42 percent for the States, 54 for local communities or munici- 
palities, 4 percent for the Federal Government. I do not know how 
anyone could define the percentage of the Federal Government’s 
responsibility except possibly in this way. 

Are there available statistics showing how much more a person who 
graduates from high school earns in his lifetime than a person who 
does not, and how much more, in turn, a college graduate earns and, 
therefore, pays taxes on in his lifetime than the high school graduate? 

Mr. Hetier. There are such data, 

Mr. Tuompson. I suggest this line because in public works proj- 
ects, for instance, in which the Federal Government has a great in- 
terest, one sells projects on the basis of the return ratio. Why cannot 
the same standard be used in this case? It is at least a fair analogy. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If that was the case we could be advocating 
legislation to build a school to train millionaires, which I do not be- 
lieve this H.R. 22 is set up to do, because the millionaires will provide 
more tax returns to the Federal Treasury and, therefore, be of greater 
value to us at the Federal level. 

Mr. Battery. Maybe this is a good idea. 

Mr. FreLInGHUYSEN. That is your comment; not mine. 

Mr. Heuer. Mrs. Flanigan has handed me data that summarizes 
the answer now available to your question. 

The National Education Association is, as a matter of fact, try- 
ing to ferret out more information and to do some research on this 
whole question in economic terms, not ignoring again the intangible 
values, but trying to show the relationship between education and 
economic growth, which is not easy to establish in concrete terms. 

But, as far as the relationship between years of school completed 
and median total money income is concerned, in 1956, of men 35 to 
54 years of age who were year-round, full-time workers, those that 
had less than 8 years of elementary school had an average income of 
$3,025; 8 years of elementary school, $4,200, roughly ; those that had 1 
to 3 years of high school were up to $4,700; 4 years of high school, 
$5,200; college, 1 to 3 years, $5,800-——— 

Mr. THompson. Don’t go on with those who do work beyond col- 
lege at the graduate level because their income goes down. They go 
into teaching. 

Mr. Hetier. Four years or more, $6,600. 

I will stop there in deference to your point. 

Mr. Tuompson. Using that as a standard, not having any better 
one available, it would occur to me that the return ratio in terms of 
investment and return would be pretty healthy. 

Mr. Hetier. It looks like a very good return on investment com- 
pared with, say, common stocks or bonds or a lot of other things that 
one could list. 
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A second point, reinforcing the first point, is that the combina- 
tion of great population mobility and haveky unequal educational 
opportunity creates a problem which no single State or region can 
solve by itself. 

Census data show that roughly 20 percent of the U.S. population 
changes residence each year, including 3 percent who move across 
State lines. In numbers, this means that each year nearly 35 mil- 
lion people change residence, and over 5 million people cross State 
lines. In a decade, one can assume that one-fourth of the population 
has changed its state of residence. 

The cumulative result of this movement, combined with the marked 
disparities in educational opportunity inherent in the fact that our 
wea!+hiest States have three times the per-capita income of our poor- 
est States, is that no community is immune.to the effects of substand- 
ard education. Only the Federation of States—operating through 
its agents, namely, the President and the Congress—can surmount 
this problem by furnishing the financial support needed to raise the 
national floor of education to at least a tolerable minimum. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. Dr. Heller, if I might interrupt again. 

_ If one of the problems that we are grappling with is the disparity 
in educational opportunities, the inequalitity of opportunity that 
exists in various States, for a combination of reasons, does that not 
mean that one of our efforts should be at the Federal level to try to 
equalize to some extent this disparity? In other words, if we make 
Federal money available, that should go to the areas that need it 
most. That is one of the things that worries me if you are speaking 
in specific support of the Thompson bill. 

Should we not try to aim it more specifically at areas that need it 
rather than a shotgun approach where everybody gets some on the 
assumption that there must be some need in all States ¢ 

Is this not going to be a very haphazard way of correcting the 
problem that you call attention to? 

Mr. Hetuer. This is an extremely difficult question to deal with, 
and I think one has to begin an answer with the fact that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill has a substantially equalizing effect. In other words, 
although it does not have an equalizing formula per se, it has a very 
substantial equalizing effect as compared, for example, with the 
sources of taxation on which the States themselves draw, or with 
returning, as has been proposed in some quarters, a given percentage 
of the individual income tax to the point of origin. 

The NEA has put together some data to show, for example, that, as 
compared with the kind of approach where I would just return a 

rcentage of the Federal income tax collections from a State—and 
I think one should use the individual income tax because of the prob- 
lem of corporate income, head offices and so on that distorts the pic- 
ture—the financial provisions of the Murray-Metcalf bill have a more 
highly equalizing effect. 

Tt shows, for example, that Alabama’s allotment under the Murray- 
Metcalf bill would be 6.27 percent of the individual income and 
employment tax receipts in that State. ‘ ’ 

In Mississippi it would be close to 1114 percent; in North Carolina 
and North Dakota, about 534 percent. 
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But in the wealthier States—take California—it would be about 
134 percent. In New York it would be 1.1 percent; in Pennsylvania, 
1.8 percent. In other words, because we draw the funds from rela- 
tively progressive taxes and because we distribute them on the basis 
of the school-age children—and, by and large, school-age children are 
more numerous per unit of adult population in the poorer States— 
there is a very substantial equalizing effect in this legislation. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. We oats could have, if we wanted to 
equalize, a more pointed approach than this. It is a relatively crude 
way of redistributing to the areas that need it most, a certain amvunt 
that might not otherwise be spent on education at all. 

Mr. Hetier. I cannot deny that there are formulas which would 
have a greater equalizing effect. I think it is worth noting, however, 
that we have moved a long way in our consideration of Federal sup- 
port for education since the days of, say, Senator Taft’s program in 
which he wanted to provide funds only for the economically under- 
privileged States. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, of course, was a 
penne on a much smaller scale by far than we are talking about 
vere, Here we are talking about a program of large-scale support to 
recognize the Federal Government’s responsibilities and superior fiscal 
capacity. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. You consider this as progress, though? Or 
do you consider this to be retrogression? We have moved a long way, 
I grant you, but I wonder if it is progress. 

Mr. Hetxer. I do consider it progress. I think this program has 
the advantage of recognizing, apart from this question of national 
fiscal capacity and national fiscal responsibility, that really only 
through the Federal taxing system can one get adequate support of 
schools, of public education, in the light of the very hobbles that oper- 
ate on the fears of interstate competition, the fears of migration of 
individuals in industry, the limitations on jurisdiction, the limitations 
on administration. This recognizes that, by drawing on the national 
taxing system, one can get the adequate support that I believe the 
citizens themselves desire to provide, but they are afraid of the taxes 
at the State and local level. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. If we should swallow that theory that the 
local and State problems are hobbles, we would go directly to a Fed- 
eral financing of our schools with no more shilly-shallying about the 
importance of maintaining any sort of support at the local levels. 
Why not? It would probably be easier to take it from the pockets 
of the taxpayers at the Federal level and parcel it back. But I would 
be 100 percent penned to that. 

Mr. Hetter. I would, too. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I do not know why, if you consider the local 
and State efforts as hobbles, what might be done if you had the Fed- 
eral Government doing it. 

Mr. Hetirr. I am saying this really relates to the definition of 
financial responsibility, not the institution of Federal support for 
State-local responsibility. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is not quite possible that the definition of 
responsibility will lead to a substitution, if the Federal Government 
will be expected to increase its share each year over a period of years, 
because it is an easier way to get the money from the taxpayers and 
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there is not any local veto of whether or not they want to spend $2 
million on a high school and they think they can get one for $144 
million? If it comes from the Federal Government, there will not be 
any of that kind of control at all. 

Mr. Hetter. I think the participation of the Federal Government 
has to be held to limits where the motivation, where the incentive for 
economical expenditure at the State-local level is not undermined. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. How are you going to do that? That, of 
course, is what the problem is. 

If you get in a big Federal program, are you not going to be under- 
mining and bypassing what the State should be facing up to as part of 
its responsibility ? 

Mr. Brapemas. Let me offer a comment here, if I may. 

I live in the State of Indiana, the Governor of which is Harold 
Handley, as you may know. I have in front of me a copy of the 
message by Governor Handley to the 91st General Indiana Assembly, 
delivered on the 13th of January 1959, which I think is in point here 
because we hear a good deal from those who are opposed to the use 
of Federal funds for education—we hear a good deal from these peo- 
ple—that the States can face up to these responsibilities and do a 
better job. 

This is what Governor Handley said, and I will quote from some 
of the relevant passages of his message : 


Regardless of the desirability of spending for Hoosier education at all of 
these levels, we can only go so far at this time. We are now up against the 
wall of reality. 


And, a little later on, and again I quote: 


It is impossible for the State to assume a greater proportional share of the 
cost of schoolteacher salaries. 

Then a little later on he says—and now we come to a point where 
the Governor says it is impossible for us to give more State aid to 
schools, not on the basis of lack of fiscal capacity but on a basis of 
ideology, if you will—he says, and I quote: 

A considerable increase in the State’s share of school costs would open the 
door for more State regulation, and also would aid and abet the well-organized 
clamor from outside the State for eventual Federal domination of Indiana 
schools. Therefore, the various communities of Indiana should not permit 
their home rule to be endangered by an increased dependency on either State 
or Federal taxes. 

So you see, back in Indiana, unlike other States in the Union, we 
have a Governor who was just defeated by the largest margin 
any candidate ever lost an election by in the State of Indiana, in 
his contest for the U.S. Senate—we have a Governor who does not 
even want to increase the State proportion of aid to local school 
communities. 

I think it is just this kind of irresponsibility on the part of some of 
our State leaders that causes, to use his language, “a clamor on the 
part of some for increased Federal assistance to schools.” 

If we had a little less demagoguery about States rights from some 
of our political leaders and a little more attention to State responsi- 
bilities, then I think we would see less of a stress, less of a campaign 
on the part of some for a greater share of Federal assistance to our 
State schools. 
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But, of course, I live in Indiana. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is that not an attempt, that remarkable document 
by the Governor, to solve his budgetary problems, which are terrific, 
not only in that State but in most others, by saying to the people, 
“Please don’t ask me to put in my budget any more money for your 
local school districts, because you don’t want the State to control your 
school district,” notwithstanding that the municipality is a creature 
of the State ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Could I ask the gentleman from Indiana a 
question on that point. 

Would you be in favor of a Federal program which would condone 
your irresponsibility at the State level and result in a bypassing of 
what they might appropriately do as part of the overall burden of 
solving this? 

Mr. Brapemas. Nobody is campaigning for irresponsibility at any 
level. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, may not the wrong kind of a Federal 
program lead to a continued refusal on the part of States capable of 
doing more to do anything? Is that not a very real danger if we do 
not have some kind of a provision included in Federal legislation 
which will require a reasonable effort—and that is where the difficulty 
comes in, how you define it—but which will require a reasonable effort 
on the part both of the local community and of the State, if they are to 
participate in Federal funds? 

Mr. Brapemas. I know if you talk to some of the local property 
taxpayers where I live they would tell you that they are making as 
reasonable an effort as they can. And, obviously, our Governor feels 
that in Indiana he is making as reasonable an effort as he can. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But I assume that you do not feel that the 
State is making an appropriate effort. Would it not be fair for us 
at the Federal level to require that effort at the State level ? 

Mr. TuHomrson. Who would be the judge of what is a reasonable 
effort ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We have been trying, in 1956 and 1957— 
we tried to incorporate a definition. Of course, it is not easy, but I 
do not believe that means we do not have to continue trying. 

Mr. THompson. Continue, Doctor. 

Mr. Upatu. May I first direct one question to the doctor here, be- 
cause there has been a contention that the local people are not going 
to run the schools under this particular legislation. 

It seems to me of all the bills we have had here in the years since 
I arrived, there were none that had less danger of Federal control. 
I think there is more point to the argument of Federal dictation and. 
meddling in the National Defense Education Act than in this legis- 
lation that you are testifying on. 

With regard to all the basic decisions of local management, as to 
how and where schools are built and how teaching is to be done in 
the classroom and all those decisions, they are left entirely, are they 
not, to local management ? ; 

Mr. Hetier. Yes; that is true. This is a broad-scale attempt to 
undergird the State and local financial efforts to support schools, and 
it is felt that one can rely on the wisdom and sense of responsibility 
of the State and local communities, particularly the local school dis- 
tricts, to utilize these funds wisely. 
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I might add just one note to the earlier question that Mr. Freling- 
huysen raised about the fear that the State and local communities 
might become irresponsible, as it were, if too much of the money comes 
from the Federal Government. 

I think it is worth noting that even if the payments were to rise 
to $5 billion a year under this legisation, they would still represent 
only one-fourth to one-fifth of the funds being spent by the State and 
local communities; $4 out of $5, or $3 out of $4 would still be dollars 
coming out of their own tax pockets. 

I just do not feel that that is a sufficient proportion really to bring 
in a great danger of undermining the fiber of local responsibility. 

Mr. Frevrncuvuysen. If that Federal money were a replacement of 
what otherwise could be normally expected from other sources, it still 
would be a change in the method that we have been using. 

I would like to have my recollection refreshed as to who made the 
insinuation, and what it was, about this H.R. 22 resulting in Federal 
control. 

Mr. Upatu. I assumed from several comments that my colleague 
made this morning that he felt this was both undermining responsi- 
bility and interfering with local prerogatives. I just wanted to ex- 
plore that point. 

If that conclusion is unfair, I would apologize for it, but I thought 
it was warranted under the line of the statements the gentleman made. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I might say, if the gentleman is interested, 
that I think a subsidy for teachers would almost inevitably increase 
the Federal Government’s interest in the adequacy of our teachers, and, 
to that extent, very possibly lead to an undermining of what has been 
local responsibility. 

Mr. Upati. My point, though, is where in this bill does the gentle- 
man find Federal control of local prerogatives with regard to 
teaching ? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I did not say there was any such thing. I 
remember no such insinuation. 

Mr. Upanx. You just insinuated it again. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I stated that I think if we did have a Federal 
program of subsidies for teachers there would logically follow from it 
a necessity for us to see how that money is being spent and whether 
it is being spent in appropriate ways. It would give us a direct 
interest in the adequacy of the teaching if we helped foot the bill for 
their salaries. 

Mr. Upatx. The gentleman is saying then that it is inevitable that 
the Federal Government would enter the classrooms and start trying 
to say what should and should not be taught. 

Mr. Fre.incuvuysen. I am not going quite that far. But, of course, 
it is a possibility. 

Mr. THompson. A lot of the discussion surrounding the question of 
Federal control seems completely to ignore the fact that the Federal 
Government is as much a part of the individual citizen as is the munici- 
pality or the State government. Why one would fear the Federal 
Government so much more than he would the local government I just 
cannot understand. 

And experience shows, despite the fact that there is absolutely noth- 
ing in this bill which has any Federal control except the Davis-Bacon 
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provisions, which are lived with, which are part of the Hill-Burton 
Act and every other act of this type—I just fail to understand any 
possibility of Federal control. ~ 

These people grab hungrily at the impacted areas, legislation money, 
and under Public Law 815 we build the buildings, and under 874 we 
maintain and operate them. Not one known instance of an allegation 
of Federal intrusion has come up. 

Under the George-Barden and Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Acts we select the teachers, we establish the curricula, we buy the 
stoves, we supply the food. The Federal Government has been in 
this business for a long, long time, ever since the Morrill Act, and 
not one known instance or supported instance of interference has 
appeared. 

I do not say that my colleague from New Jersey has said that under 
the construction program there would be Federal control. But he has 
implied that simply because we channel money which belongs to the 
people back to the people we are going to interfere in the teaching 
process. I just cannot understand it. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. I am not saying we are going to interfere in 
the teaching process. I said that is a possibility that. might result. 

What I really resent is the language of control. We might just as 
well open the Treasury doors and say, “Anybody who says they have 
a bill they want paid that has to do with education can come and apply 
to us and we will pay it, regardless of the capacity of the community 
and regardless of the effort that the State may have made.” 

I think that is a very undesirable blank-check approach, and I 
would like to see something more intelligent if New Jersey taxpayers’ 
money is going to be required in fairly substantial sums to support a 
program of this kind. 

Mr. Tompson. Would the gentleman, because New Jersey tax- 
payers’ money is going to be used for this, suggest that. we should 
impose restrictions on the use of it, or standards for the use of it? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I should certainly hope we would. 

As I hope I indicated, I am very much opposed to a blank check, 
just saying, “We hope it is going to do some good. We know that 
you can use it.” I think that is a very undesirable way. 

As I say, as far as the dollar figures go, if we should assume that 
Dr. Heller is right—and I have no reason to contradict him—assume 
we need to spend twice as much as we are spending, we could put up 
$10 billion a year, but I do not think we should, and just say “We know 
you can spend it, and we know you will spend it for the right reason.” 
I think it would bea very undesirable step. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, I guess you had better continue now. 

Dr. Heirer. A third reason for Federal support of education is the 
vastly superior taxing powers of the National Government. The 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. Our single Federal Gov- 
ernment, covering the entire United States, is not hobbled by 49 State 
boundaries and 100,000 local jurisdictions. Both as an economic and 
as an administrative matter, the Federal Government has greater free- 
dom and greater power to tax. It is not haunted by the fear of inter- 
state competition and interstate migration of upper-income individ- 
uals. This competitive process prevents the localities from levying 
property taxes as high, and the States from levying income and con- 
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sumption taxes as high as might be required to carry out the wishes 
of their voters. In contrast, the Federal tax system permits full ex- 
pression of voters’ wishes without the hobbling fear of interstate 
competition. 

As I pointed out a few moments ago, the Federal Government has 
at its command vastly superior administrative resources, division of 
labor and the like. No State can match the inherent and adduced 
resources of the Internal Revenue Service. In other words, Federal 
collection of taxes, coupled with Federal aid to States, is not a case 
of paying the additional freight of a round trip to Washington. The 
freight of administrative costs is, in fact, far less for an integrated 
nationwide agency like the Internal Revenue Service than it is where 
the tax collection process is divided among over 100,000 State and loca] 
units. 

To be sure—and this addresses itself, Congressman Frelinghuysen, 
to the point you were raising before—citizens are willing to pay a 
considerable premium for independent taxation at the State and local 
levels as a cost of preserving local independence and vitality. But 
where this cost can be reduced without reducing the stature of State 
and local government—and especially where the Federal Government 
is getting the benefit of the existing State-local administrative mech- 
anism in education to fulfill its own functions—the net public interest 
would seem to be richly served. 

The Federal Government can more readily, more equitably and 
more economically convert our vast national economic capacity into 
tax dollars than can the State and local governments. Couple this 
with its direct. interest in elementary and secondary education as an 
instrument for carrying out assigned Federal functions, and the posi- 
tive case for Federal financial support becomes inescapable. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. But, Dr. Heller, my whole point is the prob- 
lem of your phrase “without reducing the stature of State and local 
government.’ 

If the Federal program can be designed in such a way as to under- 
line the basic fiscal responsibility of the State and local governments, 
I am going to be satisfied. I have been a proponent of Federal action, 
but I still think it has to be very carefully thought through so we are 
not so charmed by the ease with which we can collect the money and 
the various hobbles of operating through the State and local govern- 
ments that we weaken, what has been a pretty good system as far as 
I am concerned, and will result in a weakening of the veto power of 
the community to do what it feels is adequate in building its schools 
and paying its teachers. 

Mr. Hetter. I want to return now to this question that has come 
up several times, and that is the fiscal position of State and local 
governments. 

In spite of the foregoing arguments, it is often alleged that State 
and local governments are in a strong fiscal position to meet the 
rapidly expanding needs in the field of education. Indeed, it is 
pointed out that very substantial advances have been made in the 
levels of teachers’ salaries, in the building of schools, and in the 
aggregate provision for education, without the benefit of Federal 
aid. 

This assertion, though true, not only ignores the Federal Govern- 
ment’s growing responsibility for supporting schools to achieve na- 
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tional ends, but also fails to take account of the hard fiscal facts of 
life with which State and local governments are confronted today: 

1. They have been under relentless pressures in the postwar pe- 
riod, pressures which have multiplied State-local spending and gross 
debt almost fourfold and State-local revenues approximately three- 
fold from 1946 to 1958, as table 3 on the next page shows. 

2. State-local spending, taxes, and debt have risen relatively much 
faster than Federal during this period in spite of Korea and the 
cold war. Federal expenditures and taxes roughly doubled while 
Federal debt rose only 7 percent in the period ending 1958. 

3. Unabated upward pressure of spending during the recent re- 
cession, combined with flattening out or actual decreases of revenue, 
have put many State and lecal governments in severe financial straits. 
Some—for example, Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York—are 
incurring deficits this year, and a recent survey by Newsweek maga- 
zine indicated that 36 of the 49 States would have to ask their 1959 
legislatures to increase tax rates. 

If you will direct your attention for just a moment to table 3, I 
think you will find the figures really quite startling. 

(Table 3 follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Postwar growth of State-local and Federal expenditures, revenues, 
and debt (selected fiscal years 1946 to current) 


{In billions of dollars] 
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1 Federal aids are included in both Federal and State-local expenditures, 

2 Excludes expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

3 These figures are more than the conventional or administrative budget figures in that they include social 
security, highway, and other trust fund receipts and payments to the public. 

4 Excludes Federal aids; includes taxes, charges and miscellaneous, insurance trust revenue, and excess 
of receipts over expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

5 The 1947 State-local figures are not available while 1946 Federal figures are not representative because 
of the impact of World War II. 

6 Estimated. 


Sources: State-local data for 1946-52 from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Statistics on State and Local Government Finances, 1902-1953,"’ table 1, pp. 17, 18, and for 1954-57 from 
“Summary of Governmental Finances,” series G-GF 56 and G-GF 1957. Federal data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958,’’ table 458, p. 368, 
and Bureau of the Budget, ‘1959 Federal Budget, Midyear Review,” pp. 19 and 42. 
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Mr. Herter. The “State-local” column under “Expenditures” shows 
a rise from $12 billion to $47 billion. 

Even granting that these are unchecked figures, for relative pur- 
poses they are fpr adequate. As we run our eye down these columns 
to the index of postwar growth, we find that there has been an in- 
crease of 282 percent in State-local expenditures. In the correspond- 
ing period the Federal cash expenditures have risen by 160 percent 
for an index of 260. 

As far as revenues are concerned, the pattern is repeated. At the 
State-local level it is somewhat over 200 percent increase; at the 
Federal level, about an 85 percent increase. 

In gross debt we have the most striking picture of all. State- 
local debt has risen from $16 billion in 1946. I should say it is above 
$60 billion right now, almost a fourfold increase, while Federal debt 
has risen in the corresponding period about 10 percent. That is carry- 
ing it into 1959. 

fr. FretinecHuysen. What conclusion should we draw from that? 
The fact that the State debts have been increased and their ex- 
penditures have been increased and their revenues have been in- 
creased is surely not an argument against further increase in revenues, 
further increase in expenditures, and further increase in State debts. 
Or certainly the fact that the Federal debt and expenditures and 
revenues have increased more than local is not an argument for loading 
it on to the Federal debt. If we have to do it by going into debt, 
surely it is just as good and perhaps even better to do it at the State 
level than at the Federal level. Or is that not true? 

Mr. Hetier. I think that is at least open to question and open to 
limitations. That isto say that the State and local governments should 
be called upon to make every effort that they can legitimately make 
at the State and local levels to provide adequate support for their 
services. 

I would like to introduce into this discussion some evidence that 
these efforts are being made. This is by no means an argument that the 
States should no do more. Do not misunderstand me, they should do 
more, but the pressure they have been under, which has been com- 
pounded by the recession, is just tremendous. 

For example, in terms of current deficits for the current fiscal year, 
1959, California is running a $68 million deficit; Michigan is running 
a $110 million deficit, Texas is running a $65 million deficit. 

When we turn from that to the Governors’ budget messages calling 
for tax increases for the coming fiscal year, or biennium, we have many 
figures, although a 49-State survey is not yet available. 

I am sure you have all seen the recent headlines in the New York 
Times on Governor Rockefeller’s program. His budget for next year 
is over $2 billion, with a $400 million deficit. He proposes to close 
$277 million of the gap by income tax, inheritance tax, excise tax, and 
cigarette tax increases. 

Michigan has a forthcoming requirement for new taxes of $140 
million for the coming year. 

Mr. THompson. Michigan is in such a critical state now that they 
are unable to pay the people at the State university, to operate it 
properly. Theirs is probably the most critical in the Nation. 

Mr. Hetter. Yes; it is. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is not to say, however, that the Federal 
Government should bail out the States. 

Mr. Hetzer. But really, my point here is that they are doing their 
utmost to bail themselves out. 

Mr. Fre_incuuyseEn. If they do not raise taxes to cover their expend- 
itures, they are not doing their utmost. In other words, I think Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller at least has the right idea. He is trying to balance 
the budget at the State level. But I do not have too much sympathy— 
and I know nothing about it, so I should not say this—with a State like 
Michigan that allows itself to get into such financial difficulties. 
Again it is easy enough for us to talk, because we cannot solve our 
own problems here, either. But I would assume that we have got to, 
at some point—unless we are going to pass it all off to the next gen- 
eration or two generations from now—balance revenues and expendi- 
tures. An appropriate place to do that is at the State level. 

Mr. Tuompson. It might be remembered, that in the case of Mich- 
igan, in the city of Detroit alone, thanks to the recession, there are 
200,000-some unemployed and 67,000 families on surplus food relief. 

I for one think that the Federal Government should do something 
to bail them out in the form of the depressed areas legislation, and I 
think that it is somewhat tragic that at least part of the Full Employ- 
ment Act were not invoked during the recession. 

It really is not the State’s fault. Unhappily, many States have 
these relatively regressive excise taxes. People out of work do not 
smoke as many cigarettes, drink as much beer, or bet on as many 
horses. They therefore find a terrifically critical situation; they find 
themselves in this terrifically critical situation. 

Mr. Heuier. As 2 matter of fact, the problem that is involved in 
the recession, the impact on State-local revenues, was underscored in 
Governor Freeman’s budget message with a chart showing the rela- 
tionship between the growth of State-local purchases of goods and 
services from the first quarter of 1957 to the third quarter of 1958, 
when it rose from an index of 100, based at the first quarter, to 111. 

In other words, the expenditures rose by 11 percent. 

The lower line shows the growth of gross national products which 
is essentially the tax base of all governments, if you will, and it first 
dropped and then has just recovered toward the end of 1958 to its 
prerecession level. 

This has opened up a great big gap between the rising responsibil- 
ities, expenditure responsibilities, of State-local governments, and a 
tapered-off set of revenues. 

I do not really feel that this can be called poor fiscal planning, 
because, if you look at the forecasts of business activity by Federal 
officials in mid-1957, you would find no indication of the recession of 
1958 on the part of the official economic forecasters, on whom the 
States had to rely for their estimates of revenue increases. 

As a matter of fact, as late as September of 1957, Federal Reserve 

soards were still taking restrictive action in the form of tightening 
credits, to fight inflation. 

Mr. Frevinernvuysen. I will certainly admit that the State govern- 
ments have a lot of problems, and they are subject to factors beyond 
their control, so far as their revenues are concerned. It might be 
that we should say the States should not any longer have any responsi- 
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bilities in the field of education because they have got enough to do, 
anyway, and we will take them all on, but that is an entirely different 
problem from the one we have been considering, and I do not think 
you are really raising this point, anyway. 

Mr. Heuer. No, indeed, I am not. 

Then I do want to go on to say that in Michigan a very bold and 
courageous revenue program has been proposed to close this gap. 
A 2- to 6-percent individual income tax and a 5-percent corporate 
income tax have been proposed by Governor Williams. 

In Minnesota, I can speak with painful awareness of what is being 
proposed: a 30-percent increase in individual income tax, an increase 
in the corporate income tax, an increase even in the iron-ore tax, and 
in cigarette taxes, inheritance taxes, and gift taxes. 

- Strangely enough, Governor Freeman’s program has a very close 
correspondence in its basic approach to Governor Rockefeller’s pro- 
gram. I think they are both bold, courageous, and responsible pro- 
grams. The States are not ducking their responsibilities. 

Mr. Brapemas. Except in Indiana, the Governor says, “I will not 
accept the responsibility for any further tax increases.” 

Mr. Hetier. Yes; there are exceptions to all generalizations, Mr. 
Brademas. I accept this evidence. 

The Pennsylvania Governor, Governor Lawrence, has said he needs 
$400 million of new taxes. I assume that is fora biennium. 

I noticed that Governor Meyner did not have to call for new taxes, 
but that is partly because he had new taxes last year, the last legisla- 
tive session. I think the same thing is true in Maryland. It has 
increased its sales and income taxes by 50 percent in the last couple 
of years. 

California has a $250 million tax program; Ohio, $50 million; 
Washington, $50 million; Florida, $40 million; and Massachusetts has 
a very grave problem. 

The legislatures of the few States I have mentioned are being con- 
fronted with requests for a billion and a half dollars of new taxes. 

When you add in the States that are not covered in the available 
information, I should say that at least $2 billion of new taxes will be 

uested by the 49 State legislatures this year. 
” Oolapiiing that with the property tax increases, I believe it is safe 
to predict that this will be the greatest single year of tax rate increases 
at the State and local level in history, in absolute terms. 

Perhaps during the great depression, in relative terms, you might 
have found a year that would exceed it, but in absolute terms, I think 
it will be the greatest year in history. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I hope you are not also predicting a raid on 
the U.S. Treasury, because of these problems. 

Mr. Hetier. All I am saying, Mr. Congressman is that this reflects 
the tremendous pressures on the State and local units. It reflects 
also an attempt on their part, as best they can, to meet these pres- 
sures. In other words, they are not shirking their duties, but the 
pressures are there. 

We can think of the chief among these pressures as “the four P’s.” 
The explosive postwar resurgence of State-local government is pri- 
marily a response to the fourfold pressures of population, prosperity, 
public works backlog, and price inflation. 
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First, the sheer force of numbers, the growth of total population 
by 40 percent from 1946 to 1965 (projected) has immensely increased 
the demand for local government services. Population imbalance in- 
tensifies the problem. The expensive age groups are expanding 
much faster than the productive age groups. From 1946 to 1965, 
school-age population (ages 5 to 17) is rising by, 78 percent, and the 
65-and-over age group is rising by 63 percent. But the most produc- 
tive age group, the 18 to 64 group, is rising by only 21 percent. In 
other words, the school-age population is increasing almost twice as 
fast as the total population and four times as fast as the 18 to 64 age 
roup. 

Al of the States are faced with this population imbalance. The 
expensive age groups are increasing a lot faster than the productive 
age groups that constitute the tax base. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, it being a fact, and thoroughly well ac- 
cepted, that the State usurps municipal taxing areas and, in turn, 
the Federal Government has usurped from the States, do you think 
that a Nation with a gross national product of over $470 billion can 
afford only a $77 billion budget? Do you think that this $77 billion 
figure is so sacred ? 

Mr. Hevier. Mr. Chairman, I testified last Friday at the invitation 
of the Joint Economic Committee on this very point, and if I may 
answer your question by a quotation from that testimony, I should 
like to do so. 

In effect, the statement said that in the present external context 
which confronts this country, with the possibility of annihilation or 
humiliation, and in our present internal context, in which most of our 
affluence is being fritted away (and you will recognize this phrase) 
in Seduteiane “emurion and frivolities—I would sharply disagree 
with the position that we need to hold the budget to exactly $77 
billion. 

The point made in this testimony was that our dangers on the in- 
flationary front are not so great as to require us to have a balance at 
precisely $77 billion; that 1f we feel that our country is endangered 
on the national security front, or if we feel that we need more invest- 
ment in education, if we feel that we need more foreign aid, these 
substantive requirements are really more important, really take prece- 
dence, it seems to me, over some relatively artificial concepts of budget 
balancing. The balanced budget has been offered, so to speak, on the 
altar of price stability. It is the main offering in the interests of 
price stability called for by the President. Weall want price stability, 
and we all want to prevent inflation, but there is a great deal of slack 
left in the economy at the present time. To require that on the basis 
of estimated revenues we rigidly adhere to this particular budget 
figure it seems to me is the wrong way to approach the question of 
the Government’s responsibilities. We ought first to decide on the 
national priorities, and their cost to the Federal Government. Then 
if any resulting deficit be inflationary in character let us increase taxes 
to meet the deficit. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yet, if we had increased taxes to meet the deficit last 
year, we would have had a state of chaos. 

Mr. Heutrr. Absolutely. Last year we should have had, if any- 
thing, a tax cut to speed recovery. 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. But this year, if we get our budget seriously 
out of line because of additional demands of perhaps $3 billion, or 
whatever it is we may come up with, with your basic ceiling we prob- 
ably should increase taxes because we are not in a period of economic 
difficulty. 

Mr. Heuer. I should say that if we are only $2 or $3 billion off the 
budget. balance mark for fiscal 1960, it will not be so serious a contri- 
bution to inflatic :ary pressures, as to call for tax increases. 

During the fiscal year 1961, if the economy expands as predicted 
to the $500 billion level, that deficit would be wiped out. 

I am not sure that the Congress should go through the pain of en- 
acting a tax increase for just a 1-year period, so to speak. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. No, it is much less painful for us to have a 
tax cut, of course, and not worry about the size of the deficit, but that 
is not really what we are talking about. 

We do not have any idea of how big the revenues are going to be. 
They may be over-optimistic, for all we know. 

If we increase spending as well, it may not be just a little $2 or $3 
billion deficit. 

Mr. Hewier. If the deficit should really become a sizable contribu- 
tion to our inflation dangers, then I think that the responsible thing 
to do is to increase tax rates. There is no question about that. But 
I do not foresee that, in this context of very rapid economic growth 
in the next 2 years. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think that the strongest advocate of this 
legislation want to, by its enactment, create more inflation. I for 
one certainly believe that in a stable dollar, there are almost innumer- 
able opportunities on the administrative level to save money. There 
is not a five-cent piece that I have heard of being saved out of the mili- 
tary where the waste is prodigious. 

Tightening of administration and savings therefrom, if these rosy 
predictions for the future are more accurate than last year’s were, | 
think we can look forward to the enactment of this legislation with 
some confidence. 

Last year the predictions were that the budget would have a $100 
million surplus. Weended up with a $12.2 billion deficit. 

Mr. Heuer. The current estimate, as a matter of fact, is $12 billion 
deficit for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomeson. That deficit came from the lack of revenues to the 
Government because of the recession, and relatively little, if any, anti- 
inflationary action was taken. The Full Employment Act was not 
implemented. 

Mr. Brapemas. Even the Secretary of the Treasury admitted, I 
think, before a Senate committee last August, that the chief source 
of the deficit was the loss of tax revenues occasioned by the business 
recession, rather than an increase in Federal spending. 

The other day I was down at the Treasury Department. when they 
brought new members in for lunch, and we had a little discussion of 
some of the problems that confronted the Treasury Department. I 
“aised the question as to whether or not these people at the Treasury 
Department regarded this $77 billion budget as an honest estimate on 
the part of this administration, or if it were a political decision. I 
suggested that it was a political decision, and I had no disagreement 
with that observation. 
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Mr. Heiter. Were you referring to the expenditures side or the 
revenue estimating side ? 

Mr. Brapemas. Both sides. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I hate to interrupt, but I 
would just like to say that I must leave. I have no alternative. 
I have found Dr. Heller a very stimulating witness, even though I did 
not agree with every sentiment he expressed. 

Mr. Hewtter. Thank you, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. THompson. Doctor, we have spent so much time interrupting 
you and discussing matters among ourselves that we are running out 
of time. 

I wonder whether it would be possible for you to summarize the rest 
of your statement, and then I will ask unanimous consent that your 
statement be put in the record, as written. 

Mr. Hettrr. Yes; I should be happy to do that. 

(The unread portion of Dr. Heller’s statement is as follows :) 

Second, prosperity generates more demands for new and improved State-local 
services than revenues to pay for them. As the average family’s disposable 
income (after taxes) rises from $5,300 in 1956 to $7,100 in 1975 (as estimated 
by the Committee for Economic Development), people are demanding new services 
and higher levels of existing services from Government. In the 1930’s and 1940's, 
when we were fighting first for economic and then for military survival, only 
one government—the National Government—could cope with these national 
crises. But currently-and in the foreseeable future, both the pressure of numbers 
and the pressure of quality will focus primarily on new and improved State and 
local services: schools, roads, health, parks, sewer systems, smoke abatement, 
urban redevelopment, and the like. 

Third, these pressures are further compounded by the huge backlog of public 
construction born of depression and war, combined with vast new demands arising 
from the “flight to the suburbs” and deterioration of the core of our metropolitan 
centers. Various estimates huve placed average annual State-local public con- 
struction outlays in the second postwar decade at a level nearly double that of the 
first. Compilations and estimates made by financial analyst Harry L. Severson, 
based on the pivot year 1956, dramatically established this point, as follows: 


{Dollar amounts in billions] 
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Note that in relation to the 1956 rate of spending, the average annual rate of 
construction expenditures in general would rise by nearly three-quarters, and 
the school construction rate by three-fifths. 

Fourth, inflation has hit State-local government disproportionately hard. Such 
governments are heavy buyers in markets for services and products whose prices 
have risen especially fast. The so-called price deflators—roughly equivalent to 
price indexes—for various segments of the economy reflect this pressure. Taking 
1947 as 100, the preliminary 1958 deflator for gross national product as a whole 
was 133; for Federal purchases of goods and services, 146 ; for new construction, 
150; and for State-local purchases, the highest figure of all, 162. Even between 
1954 and 1958, when the consumer price index increased only 8 percent, the price 
per unit of goods and services purchased by State-local governments rose 16 
percent. 
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Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal services is the sharply 
rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume of State and local bonds 
have risen not only absolutely but relative to other interest rates. As table 4 
shows, the yield on high-grade municipal bonds has risen from 2 percent in 1951 
to 3.84 percent in December 1958. 

Even more revealing is the ratio of municipal to U.S. Government bond yields: 
In 1951, it was 78 percent; by December 1958, it was 101 percent. dn spite of the 
exemption of State and local bond interest from Federal income taxes, State and 
local governments now have to pay higher rates on long-term money than the 
U.S. Treasury. In other words, the market for municipals has become so heavy 
that the tax exemption privilege has lost much of its effectiveness in holding 
down State-local interest rates. This implicit Federal subsidy is going more and 
more to the bondholder and less and less to the hard-pressed school districts and 
other State-local units. 


Taste 4.—Percent that interest rates on high-grade municipal bonds are of 
U.S. Government taxable bonds and on Aaa corporate bonds 
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Source: U.S. 86th Cong., Ist sess., ‘‘Bond Yields and Interest Rates,’’ Economic Indicators, January 
1959, p. 29. 


The impact of these multiple pressures has been cushioned to a considerable 
extent, first by substantial balances built up in State and local treasuries during 
the war, and then by revenues flowing from rapid economic growth during the 
period 1948 to 1957. But the 1958 recession drove home how razor-thin the 
State fiscal margin has been. State-local expenditures continued their uninter- 
rupted rise from an annual rate of $38.6 billion in the first half of 1957 (as 
shown in the national income account) to $43.4 billion in the second half of 1958, 
a 12 percent increase. But tax revenues rose much less rapidly from $33.4 
billion to $36.3 billion, a rise of only 9 percent. 

The foregoing is not to say that State and local units should relax for a moment 
their efforts to adjust their administrative structures and revenue systems to 
provide more adequate support for governmental services. In fact, the problem 
cannot be solved by action at one level of government alone—it must be a con- 
certed attack at all levels of government. 

What, then, can be done at the State-local level? First, every effort must be 
made to collect taxes already on the books, both fully and equitably. For exam- 
ple, only one-third of the 31 income tax States have adopted withholding—this, in 
spite of the fact that in the States which have adopted it, withholding has in- 
creased collections materially (in several States, from 5 to 10 percent) without 
any increase in tax rates. In the property tax field, it is high time that efforts 
were mobilized to raise average levels of assessment from 15, 20, and 25 percent 
to the levels well above 50 percent which leading States have achieved, at the 
same time removing the inequities in valuation which serve as a barrier to full 
use of the property tax. We are all painfully aware from our own property 
tax bills that this source is already doing yeoman service in the interest of school 
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financing (producing 99 percent of all local school district taxes), and that the 
main task should now fall to other sources of revenue at the State and National 
levels. But efforts for greater equity and higher assessed valuations should be 
unremitting. 

Apart from improved administration, every source of State revenue must be 
closely examined for possible additional contributions to schools and other gov- 
ernmental functions. One can readily find States that have done a courageous 
fiscal job in this respect. Several States of widely differing characteristics draw 
nearly half of their State tax revenues from the income tax although the 49 States 
as a whole draw only about one-sixth of their taxes from this source. Similar 
comparisons can be made for the sales tax. When speaking of possible addi- 
tional State and local tax potential, we should consider (without any necessary 
policy implications) that only 31 States have a personal income tax, only 35 have 
a sales tax, and only 19 have both. Also, we may note that State cigarette taxes 
range from 2 cents to 8 cents a pack, and beer taxes from 50 cents to $13 a barrel. 

Moving from such specific avenues of inquiry to the more general question 
of whether State-local efforts to support public education are adequate, tax- 
payers and legislators in each State should ask themselves several questions in 
the course of deciding how much additional financing should be provided at the 
State-local level and how much of the job logically falls within the Federal 
Government’s province. 

First, is a large enough percentage of the State’s personal income being 
devoted to schools? Second, is the deficiency, if there is one, due to too little 
overall tax effort? Third, is the State making a sufficient allocation of its 
total tax dollar to schools, or are its schools getting less than their “fair” 
proportion of the total tax dollar? Fourth, is school financing in any given 
State too heavily dependent on local tax sources, particularly on the prop- 
erty tax or too heavily dependent on State tax sources. Fifth, where one 
finds an adequate total taxing effort (in terms of school expenditures as a 
percent of the State’s personal income) and yet finds teachers’ salaries far 
below average, can this be attributed to poor organization, in particular, to 
an excessive number of administrative units? 

The foregoing process of self-appraisal will surely bring to light many State 
and local jurisdictions whose fiscal effort on behalf of schools is below par 
and should be stepped up. Yet, as noted earlier, the States and localities 
labor under substantial fiscal handicaps. Limited tax jurisdiction, fear of 
interstate migration and competition, and sharply focused interest-group pres- 
sures characterize all States. By and large, State and local governments rely 
chiefly on property and consumption taxes which are more regressive and re- 
pressive than Federal taxes. In addition, the level of per capita income in 
our poorest States is only one-third to one-half that of the richest States. 
Under these circumstances, some States already find themselves near the end 
of their fiscal rope, and many if not most others, will be hard-pressed to raise 
the revenues needed to close the gap between expanding State-local services 
and the natural growth in State-local revenues. 

The demonstrated pressures on, and limitations of, State-local tax sources 
intensify the need for Federal support. Exclusive reliance on State and local 
taxation to do the job simply means that it will not be done. Unless a pro- 
gram of Federal support is adopted, the National Government will, in effect, 
be asking the States and localities to assume educational costs which (a) 
they should not be asked to assume because they are spent in furtherance of 
the Federal Government’s programs and responsibilities, and (b) they can- 
not be asked to assume in full because of limitations on their taxable capacity.. 


VI. THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Advocates of Federal aid for public schools must overcome two major argu- 
ments: (a) that such aid will lead to Federal control and undermining of States’ 
rights; (6) that the Federal Government cannot afford such an additional finan- 
cial burden in the face of its huge current deficit, its growing debt, and the danger 
of inflation. 

When we separate the true issues from the false, the charge that Federal sup- 
port means Federal control simply falls to the ground. Opponents of Federal 
school support have no monopoly on the conviction that strong responsible Gov- 
ernment at the State-local level is the broad base on which the Federal system 
in this country is built. Most advocates of Federal aid for schools would be 
the first to reject it if they felt it threatened to undermine this base. But viewed 
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in the light of logic, Federal support for schools of the type embodied in the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill will strengthen the financial base of the States and localities 
without in.any way encroaching on their sphere of self-governing responsibility. 

The vitality of State and local governments rests on (a) their capacity to pro- 
vide the services legitimately demanded by their voters; (b) the efficiency and 
economy with which they conduct their affairs; (c) the right of self-determina- 
tion—and its vigorous pursuit—without fear of Federal domination. 

If State and local governments are to retain the confidence of their citizens, 
they must meet the basic test of ability to serve. But their fiscal ability will 
not be equal to their fiscal need in the absence of Federal support to undergird 
their efforts. To continue to force the States to rely entirely on their own tax 
resources for school financing under these circumstances is to invite local 
weakness and to court eventual direct Federal intervention. Seen in this light, 
Federal school aid becomes a positive and affirmative contribution to the strength 
and vitality of the local government. As the second section of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill incisively states, if local units have insufficient financial resources 
at their disposal, “the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by State 
and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of privation. 
Without the means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom of 
choice. In order to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well 
as nominal, control of schools, the’ Congress has the responsibility for appro- 
priately sharing in their financial support.” This statement puts Federal sup- 
port in precisely its proper perspective as a source of strength, not a threat, to 
self-governing local units. 

A second fear often expressed is that Federal aid will lead to loose and wasteful 
spending. But waste and inefficiency are generally associated with open-ended 
financial arrangements where the total funds exceed reasonable needs or where 
the spender knows that “there’s always more where that came from.” But 
the Murray-Metcalf bill provides funds that are limited in amount and modest 
relative to needs. This fact, plus the evidence available from other Federal aid 
programs, gives every confidence in the belief that State and local officials will 
spend these funds just as wisely, efficiently, and responsibly as they spend funds 
from their own sources. 

At the same time, there would be no restriction of the sphere of local self- 
government and responsibility. State-local initiative in improving elementary 
and secondary schools and State-local determination of educational policies and 
standards would be explicitly protected within the type of Federal program pro- 
jected in the Murray-Metcalf bill. This kind of support is designed to accom- 
plish the national objective in education through the instruments of decentralized 
administrative responsibility and control at the State and local levels: If the 
Federal Government does its fair share of the financing job, one can rely on the 
State-local decisionmaking process to meet America’s critical needs for a higher 
quality and greater quantity of public education. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is an expression of the genius of our federalism in its 
ability to achieve national objectives in a tightly interdependent economy through 
eonstructive cooperation among different levels of government. Under this 
approach, the Federal Government does what it can do best, namely, mobilize 
financial resources through taxation, and State and local governments do what 
they can do best, namely, make grassroots decisions and carry out functions 
under the direct control and close scrutiny of the local electorate. 


VIII, FEDERAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


But, it may be averred, how can the Federal Government provide this support 
in the light of the $13 billion deficit it faces this year, and a possible continuation 
of this deficit into the year 1960? Do we dare risk a further addition to the 
Federal debt, with possible inflationary consequences? 

Three points can be cited to lay these fears to rest. First, given a continuation 
of brisk and sustained economic recovery, the deficit will disappear or at least 
shrink to insignificance, within the coming fiscal year. By the end of 1959 or 
early 1960, the rate of Federal revenue collections will very likely overtake 
the rate of Federal expenditures. The President’s budget, indeed, forecasts a 
small surplus for the coming year, chiefly on the basis of a $9 billion rebound 
in Federal revenues. Even if this forecast is a bit overoptimistic, especially in its 
assumptions on the level of spending, the day of Federal surpluses is not too far 
off. Investment of those surpluses in the education of our children seems a far 
wiser disposition of the funds than releasing them for lower priority uses through 
tax cuts. 
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As to the impact of the deficit on the Federal debt, one cannot look at a 1-year 
increase in the Federal debt of $13 billion without some qualms. Yet, as a propor- 
tion of national income, our national debt dropped from 150 percent just after the 
war to 75 percent in 1957. In short, the real burden of the debt has been cut in 
half. If the current Federal budget deficit is held to 1 or 2 years and economic 
growth is resumed, the trend of a declining real burden of our national debt will 
also be resumed. Again, the case for Federal support need not be hobbled, even 
temporarily, by fears concerning the national debt. 

Finally, one encounters the fear of inflation. For both the short run and 
the long run, this fear seems misplaced when dealing with proposals for stronger 
financial support for education. On one hand, our economy is still operating 
well below its full potential. Latest figures show seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment still standing at 6.1 percent of the labor force, over half again as high as 
the level which characterizes full employment. The average workweek, at 40.2 
hours, is considerably below its recent peaks. Investment in plant and equipment 
is at the rate of $30 billion, against a peak rate of $38 billion last year. Most 
impressive of all, the Federal Reserve Board’s unofficial indexes of capacity 
and output in 17 basic materials industries (including steel, copper, textiles, 
cement, and industrial chemicals), show output at a level of only 76.5 percent 
of capacity. To deny ourselves additional classrooms and higher teachers’ 
salaries in the face of these figures would be economically illogical. 

For the longer run, education is, indeed, one of our best bulwarks against 
inflation. A rapid growth in productivity is our best ultimate safeguard against 
rising prices. Our goal should be to satisfy the rising income claims of the 
participants in the productive process by sharing an expanding product rather 
than by pushing up prices and eroding the value of the dollar. 

Here, education stands head and shoulders above most competing programs. 
As we have shown earlier in this statement, education as an investment in human 
beings pays rich dividends in greater productive capacity. It develops not only 
the skills and understanding needed on the production line, but also the brain- 
power needed to break through technological barriers and reach new heights of 
human accomplishment. Given the creativity of educated minds, the returns on 
our educational investments are more than worth while—they may be infinite. 
We can erect no better advance defense against creeping or grinding inflation than 
to expand, through education, the productive and creative power of our children. 


Mr. Hewxer. I think I can run through the rest of this very quickly. 

Proceeding with these pressures on State-local government in terms 
of the “four P’s,” the second one is prosperity, the point being made 
that prosperity really generates more new demands than it does addi- 
tional revenues, and prosperity creates problems in terms of the schools, 
roads, hospitals, parks, sewer systems, smoke abatement, urban re- 
development, and so forth, that it calls for upon State and local 
governments to provide. 

In the thirties and forties we were concerned first with economic 
survival and then military survival, and this the National Government 
had to do. But as we go on to use our affluence for improving the 
quality of life, the burdens fall and focus particularly on State and 
local governments. 

The third pressure is that of the tremendous public works backlogs. . 
Estimates seem to show that public works requirements in the next 
decade will be about 75 percent higher per year on the average than 
they were in the past decade. The fourth pressure is that of prices. 

1 cite figures showing that the remarkable fact is that for State-local 
purchases of goods and services, the prices since 1947 have risen by 62 
percent as against an overall rise of 33 percent for the gross national 
product as a whole. In other words, the particular things that State 
and local governments buy have risen so much faster in price than the 
average prices in the economy. This has put additional pressure on 
them again. 
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You will note by way of contrast that the Federal Government’s 
rise has been 46 percent in the prices of the goods and services it buys, 
while the State and local governments have had a 62-percent. increase. 
Superimposed on this is the sharply rising cost of money. The yield 
on high-grade municipal bonds has almost doubled from 1951 to 1958. 
It is very interesting, there is a new research study that was undertaken 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research that shows that the tax 
exemption of State and local securities has become so weak relatively 
as a factor in reducing the cost of State and local borrowing under the 
impact of this rise from $16 to $60 billions of outstanding State and 
local securities, that only one-fifth of the benefit of the tax exemption 
accrues to the State and local governments in the form of reduced 
borrowing costs, and about four-fifths of the benefits now goes to the 
private holder of the bonds in the form of tax reduction. 

This—and this, frankly is a section that I am sorry Mr. Freling- 
huysen missed, because on pages 19 and 20 in particular, and on 21, 
I take up the question of what the State and local governments can do 
to make sure that they are doing their utmost from their own sources 
to contribute to the financing of schools, to contribute to the financing 
of all of their functions. 

On page 21 I suggest a whole series of tests, a whole series of ques- 
tions that the policymakers at the State level should ask themselves, 
should apply to themselves, in determining whether they are doing 
their fair part of the job. 

I think any of us would be derelict in suggesting that the whole job 
should simply be turned over to the Federal Government. By no 
means. The State and local governments should do their utmost to 
make their fair contribution to the total financial effort. 

But then on page 22, I suggest that the demonstrated pressures and 
limitations of State-local tax sources intensify the need for Federal 
support, and exclusive reliance on State and local taxes to do the job 
simply means that it will not be done unless a program of Federal sup- 
port is adopted. 

The National Government will be, in effect, asking the States and 
localities to assume educational costs which they should not be asked 
to assume, because they are spent in furtherance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s programs and responsibilities, and they cannot be asked to 
assume them in full, because of limitations on their taxable capacity. 

Mr. Tuompson. In this connection, the Murray-Metcalf legislation 
has a level-of-effort index which certainly should provide some in- 
centives; although it does not set forth a needs formula, and things 
of that nature, it certainly should provide inducement, because they 
simply will not get any more if they do not spend any more of their 
money. 

Mr Hetier. Yes. As I understand it, in the testimony that will be 
offered by the NEA when these hearings are resumed, the question of 
the effort index will be discussed with the committee, and there will be 
an opportunity to examine it at that time. 

I take up next the issue of Federal control, and I believe we covered 
most of that in our discussion, so that we can move rather rapidly 
over that. 

I do try to point out that the whole question of vitality of State and 
local governments depends not only on some empty concept of States 
rights, but on the ability of State and local governments to provide 
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services that are legitimately demanded by the voters. It depends 
on the efficiency and the economy with which they conduct their af- 
fairs, and it depends upon the right of self-determination without fear 
of Federal domination. 

As far as I can see, the Murray-Metcalf bill would strengthen State 
and local government on these scores, and not undermine it. 

Mr. THompson. Federal control is largely limited to moneys ex- 
pended for education. There is never any Federal control in moneys 
requested to support peanut crops, tung nuts, and cotton, things like 
that. You do not have Federal control then—or highways. There 
is no Federal control on highways. 

Mr. Hetier. May I add to your comment from my testimony ? 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is an expression of the genius of our federalism 
in its ability to achieve national objectives in a tightly interdependent economy 
through constructive cooperation among different levels of government. Under 
this approach, the Federal Government does what it can do best, namely, mo- 
bilize financial resources through taxation, and State and local governments do 
what they can do best, namely, make grassroots decisions and to carry out func- 
tions under the direct control and close scrutiny of the local electorate. 

But, it may be averred, how can the Federal Government provide this support 
in the light of the $13 billion deficit it faces this year, and a possible continua- 
tion of this deficit into the year 1960? Do we dare risk a further addition to 
the Federal debt, with possible inflationary consequences? 

Three points can be cited to lay these fears to rest. 

First, as we have noted before, if you have a continued brisk re- 
covery, the deficit will disappear in a relatively short period of time. 
By some time during the fiscal year 1961 I should think we would 
have achieved a balance in our Federal intake and outgo. 

The second point is that there are a lot of fears about the growth of 
the Federal debt. I do not mean to say that we should, with equa- 
nimity, look at a $13 billion increase in the Federal debt in 1 year. 
That certainly is something to be concerned about, but, as a proportion 
of our national income, the Federal debt has been cut in half in the 
postwar period. 

Semaduoeie after the war the Federal debt was equivalent to 114 
times the annual income of this country. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is not Britain’s national debt, in proportion to its, 
income, about four times as high as ours? 

Mr. Hetter. I do not recall the exact figure. I know that it is 
multiple of our relationship. Our relationship now of the national 
debt is about three-quarters of 1 year’s income, and in Great Britain 
it is several times 1 year’s income, but I do not happen to recall the 
exact figure. 

Mr. TuHompson. To whom do we owe this money except ourselves? , 
IT am not an economist, but I just cannot get frightened, using the 
simplest terms—and I can only think in those terms—by the fact that 
we owe ourselves some money. We do not owe it to Great Britain or 
France or India. We owe it to ourselves. It is mostly in insurance 
companies that we owe it, I understand, and they are doing all right. 

Mr. Hetrr. This is a point that I really wanted to make before, 
when Mr. Frelinghuysen raised the question of whether it was not 
better to have the State and local governments carry the debt or 
incur the debt than the Federal Government? 

As to this, it should be pointed out that there is a sharp and com- 
plete difference between debts at the State and local level and debt 
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at the Federal level. At the State and local level, the debt is much 
more like that of a business concern or a family, because you can force 
a State or local government into bankruptcy, as we know from the 
many bankruptcies in the thirties. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, is in the situation that 
the taxpayer is, as you suggest, on both sides of the balance sheet. 
We 175 million taxpayers in the United States owe the debt, to be 
sure, but we also own the debt. Therefore, the main problem of the 
amt is a transfer problem within this complex known as the United 

tates. 

I do not mean to say for a moment as an economist that that means 
there are no problems. There is no question but what our Federal 
debt complicates the problem of inflation control. 

Mr. THomeson. It is very serious. I did not mean to imply other- 
wise, or to be frivolous about it, but it just does not frighten me into 
saying that rather than underbalance our budget and increase our na- 
tional debt, we have to let the greatest of our national resources go, 
namely,our children. It just does not make sense. 

Mr. Heuer. I agree 100 percent with these priorities, not just in 
terms of substance, but in terms of the economic dangers—in quotation 
marks—that are alleged to arise from an increase in the Federal debt. 
At the level that it now stands, the Federal debt is simply not a ma- 
jor economic problem in this country. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, do you have available from any of your 
studies, statistics on how much of the income of a particular, or each 
particular, State remains in that State, and where it goes? 

Mr. Hetier. Mrs. Selma Mushkin, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has made some studies that bear on this ques- 
tion. Iam not sure that they answer precisely this point. 

Mr. Tuompson. The flow would be interesting to see in this dis- 
cussion of where the money goes and how it comes back. We keep 
hearing in a State like New Jersey, the taxpayers’ associations all tell 
us that it costs $2.74 to get $1 back, their theory being, of course, that 
they would like $2.74 back for each dollar that they put out, which is 
the way they would run their businesses, if you let them, without laws, 
relatively to usury, and so on. 

Mr. Hewier. These figures, of course, for the relative contribution to 
Federal revenues, and the relative comeback, so to speak, from the Fed- 
eral budget, are the figures that Mrs. Mushkin has developed. 

When it comes to total income, those are, of course, extremely diffi- 
cul to come by. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brapemas. I want only to state that I have had the pleasure of 
talking with Dr. Heller in years past about some of the economic prob- 
lems confronting our country, and he has been just as intelligent and 
perceptive and stimulating in his appearance today as he was on those 
occasions, and I am very glad that he took the time to talk to the 
committee. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I would like to thank you too, Doctor. This is the 
most impressive and best worked-out argument on behalf of this legis- 
lation that I have seen in my time here. I just cannot tell you how 
valuable it is and how much we appreciate it. 
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Mr. Hetrer. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to appear before 
the committee, 
(Supplemental material furnished by the witness follows :) 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
ScHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Minneapolis, April 2, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAY and CONGRESSMAN BaILey: “When both the facts and 
the argument run against you, try to discredit the witness.” Only in terms of 
this approach can I comprehend the heavy-handed attempt of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce (speaking through Dr. K. Brantley Watson’s statement to the 
House Education and Labor Committee’s Subcommittee on General Education, 
March 11, 1959) to bring my integrity into question by implying that I take con- 
tradictory stands in addressing myself to different groups. 

Permit me to show how wrong the chamber is. First, let me dispose of the 
chamber’s sly assertion (p. 41 of Dr. Watson’s mimeographed statement) that 
“In all fairness, it should be mentioned that in the earlier report Dr. Heller was 
talking to State and local government officials, in the later, to a committee of 
Congress.” On the contrary, both sets of statements quoted by the chamber were 
made to committees of the U.S. Congress. My July 1957 State government article 
(as clearly stated in an introductory note which the chamber could not have 
missed) was an adaptation of testimony before the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee on February 1, 1957 (Hearings before the Joint Economic Committee, 
January 1957 Economic Report of the President, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957, pp. 412-417). 

Second, the basic position taken in both statements, though in differing con- 
texts, is the same: That the solution to State-local financial problems requires 
a dual attack: (1) full use of State-local revenue sources and (2) Federal action 
to buttress State-local fiscal capacity to meet the enormous pressures for services 
that now confront them. In other words, State and local governments can and 
must intensify their tax efforts if we are to maintain strong and independent self- 
government at the State-local level. But at the same time, they can and should 
expect the Federal Government to assume its fair share of the financial respon- 
sibility. 

In the earlier testimony, I dealt with the broad scope of Federal fiscal action to 
buttress State-local taxing efforts. In a pre-sputnik setting, prospects for Federal 
surpluses were rather bright, even with an assumed $11 billion annual increase 
in Federal expenditures. What the chamber of commerce apparently fails to 
realize is that the world continually changes, and that it has, in fact, changed 
quite markedly since February 1957. Federal budget expenditures have jumped, 
not by the $1% billion annually I used as an assumption in my earlier statement, 
but by nearly $5 billion a year from fiscal 1956 to fiscal 1959 (from $66.5 billion 
to an estimated $80.9 billion). Leeway for tax cuts to bolster State-local revenue 
systems has simply not developed. Moreover, the 1958 recession exposed the 
great strain State tax systems are undergoing. We have clearly not main- 
tained a “briskly expanding, fully employed, noninflationary economy.” Broad-- 
scale tax increases, aggregating over $11 billion, are being sought in State 
legislatures this year. State tax capacity is being tested even more severely than 
I anticipated in early 1957. 

The positive case for Federal aid to education has also gained new strength 
and urgency since 1957. Soviet scientific and military achievements have thrown 
education into bold relief as a basic instrument for achieving military security 
and rapid economic growth, functions which are clearly a national respon- 
sibility. 

Those points were made, forcibly I hope, in my 1959 testimony before the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on Education. But my testimony also stressed, 
as in 1957, the desirability of determined taxing efforts at the State and local 
level. Some of the paragraphs quoted by the chamber from my 1957 discussion 
of tax potentials of State and local governments were, in fact, included and am- 
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plified in my 1959 testimony—but the chamber was careful not to mention this. 
It might have endangered the shaky structure of their derogatory argument and 
would have demonstrated that the advocates of Federal aid are willing to do 
what the chamber is not willing to do, namely, bring out the facts suggesting that 
greater fiscal efforts can and should be made at the State and local level side 
by side with the facts that support Federal aid to education. 

Indeed, a fair-minded critic, far from pouncing on my discussion of unused 
State-local tax potential as an example of inconsistency, would have recognized 
it as an objective attempt to present a balanced picture of responsibility for 
public school finance at various levels of government. States and localities 
should do a courageous job of taxing themselves, and should not run hat-in-hand 
to the Federal Government to solve all their financial difficulties. The Federal 
Government, in turn, should pay its fair share of the bills which State and local 
governments incur on behalf of the national interest in such areas as welfare, 
highways, and schools, i. e., areas where the control and execution of the func- 
tions are local, but the purposes served are, in very considerable part, national. 

Finally, though it should not need saying, let me say that the 1959 testimony 
not only harmonizes with the 1957 testimony but represents my own basic con- 
victions on Federal aid for public schools, held long before I had any con- 
sulting relationship with the NEA. For the chamber of commerce to hint to 
the contrary by noting “that in his later statement he was appearing as an 
economic consultant to, and on behalf of, the National Education Association,” 
is a sly attempt at character defamation which ought to be beneath the chamber’s 
dignity. Let the argument proceed and the issue be resolved on its merits, not 
on blows clearly aimed below the opponent’s belt. 

Sincerely yours, 
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WALTER W. HELLER, 
Chairman, Department of Economics. 


Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, the committee will adjourn un- 
til Tuesday, February 17, at which time we will discuss with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare the implementation of 
the National Defense Act. The committee will then resume hearings 
on the school construction legislation on Wednesday the 18th. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee recessed until] Tuesday, 
F oe tf, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EX,DUCATION, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, 
Frelinghuysen, Lafore. 

Present also: Representatives Pucinski, Daniels, Kearns, and Met- 
calf. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, clerk, full committee; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee, and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Batter. The committee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll and ascertain that there is a quorum 
present. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Baitey. Present. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson,. Here. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upauu. Here. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Brapemas. Here. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr, FReLINGHUYSEN. Here. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. Here. 

Mr. McCorp. A quorum is present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair notes the presence in the audience of the 
former member of the subcommittee, Congressman Metcalf. I would 
like to extend an invitation to him to come up and occupy one of the . 
chairs here at the committee table. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bamey. Since he is still a member of the Congress and in- 
terested in education, we might give him the privilege of asking ques- 
tions if it comes to a point that he is interested in. 

Mr. Mercar. I thank the chairman for that, too. 

Mr. Battry. The committee has met this morning for the expressed 
purpose of hearing Dr. Flemming, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, offer an explanation of the dca legislation having 

S. 
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I take it that the legislation dealing with institutions of higher 
learning properly belong to the Elliott committee. So we will confine 
our discussion this morning to the one piece of legislation. 

Doctor, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and pro- 
ceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLA- 
TION, AND L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; 
RALPH FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I would like to say first of all that I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this subcommittee. As you know, this is the first 
opportunity that I have had of meeting with the members of this 
subcommittee. I am aware through colleagues, however, of the very 
real interest that has been taken by the members of this subcommittee 
in the opportunities that confront us in the field of education. 

I want to assure you that I look forward to the privilege of work- 
ing with you in the weeks and months that lie ahead. 

appreciate very much having the opportunity to testify this 
morning on what is certainly one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting our Nation, the shortage of adequate public elementary and 
secondary classrooms. 

The administration’s proposals for dealing with this problem are 
embodied in H.R. 4268, as introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen. The 
bill is part of a twofold program which also includes the identical 
bills H.R. 4267, as introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, and H.R. 4415, 
as introduced by Mr. Wainwright, to assist institutions of higher edu- 
cation to accelerate construction of academic and residential facilities. 

Taken together, both plans would help make possible, within the 
next 5 years, total construction in the amount of $5 billion at an ulti- 
mate cost to the Federal Government of approximately $214 billion. 

H.R. 4268, the administration’s proposal for public deitantary and 
secondary classroom construction, does three things: 

(1) It recognizes a pressing need for additional classrooms; 

(2) It recognizes that emergency Federal assistance is required 
to help meet the need ; 

(3) It would provide substantial Federal assistance where it 
is most needed, in a manner consistent with sound fiscal policies. 

On three previous occasions the executive branch has submitted 
plans to the Congress designed to make it possible for the Federal 
Government to help alleviate the shortage of adequate public ele- 
mentarv and secondary classrooms. None of these plans was ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

This new plan should enlist the support of all who recognize that 
there is a serious classroom shortage, and who believe that the time 
has come for the Federal Government to act. 
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Other plans, I appreciate, are being considered by this committee. 
These plans, however, would unbalance the Federal Government’s 
budget for 1960. The executive branch, therefore, cannot support 
them. We cannot support them because we believe that deficit spend- 
ing on the part of the Federal Government under existing conditions 
would set into motion forces that would lead to serious inflationary 
pressures. Such pressures would undermine our educational system 
as well as other aspects of our national life. 

Inflation makes school construction far more costly, it robs already 
underpaid teachers of a purchasing power they desperately need, and 
it destroys the integrity of teacher retirement systems that are already 
woefully inadequate. 

Consequently, we urge that careful consideration be given to the 
administration plan—a plan which will not require Federal deficit 
spending, but will make a substantial contribution to providing the 
Nation with needed classrooms. 

We will not have these classrooms if we continue to talk about the 
problem, but remain on dead center as far as action is concerned. 

Here is a brief outline of the way in which the plan would operate: 

1. The Federal Government would undertake to assist in construc- 
tion programs totaling $3 billion over a period of 5 years, at the rate 
of $600 million a year. 

Assuming that States and local government take full advantage 
of the plan, it would result in the construction of about 75,000 class- 


rooms which, in all probability, would not otherwise be constructed. 
2. The $600 million a year would be distributed among the States 
on the basis of public school enrollment, income per school age child, 


and the effort exerted by each State for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education in relation to national average expenditures for 
such education. 

3. Each State would be invited to submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment its own plan for identifying needy school districts and for 
determining what would constitute a reasonable tax effort on the part 
of these districts. 

Upon receiving such a plan, the Federal Government would declare 
the State eligible for participation in the program. The Federal 
Government would not substitute its own judgment for the State’s 
judgment as to the best way of determining need and establishing 
a measure of reasonable tax effort. Nor would the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in any way in the administration of these State 
ylans. 

The States in developing and operating such plans would presum- 
ably take full advantage of the experience that many States have 
had in establishing procedures for the equalization of State support’ 
for school purposes, and the experience that Michigan and California 
have had, for example, in providing school construction assistance to 
needy districts which meet. a State-established reasonable tax effort. 

4. Next, a needy school district that was making a reasonable tax 
effort for school construction, but that could not finance a bond issue 
for a new building, would apply through the State for Federal-State 
assistance in meeting its debt service charges, namely, the payment of 
principal and interest. 

37378—59——7 
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5. The Federal Government would pay half of the debt service 
charges on the total cost of the new building, after having been as- 
sured that the State would either make available half of the cost of the 
building, or would advance half of the debt service charges. 

This combined Federal-State commitment would assure the market- 
ing of the bond issue at a favorable rate of interest. 

6. If the reasonable tax effort on the part of the local school dis- 
trict should produce excess revenues in any one year, these excess 
revenues would be applied to the debt service charges for that year. 

7. Once the bonds had been retired, the local school district would 
be required to maintain its reasonable tax effort for an additional 10 
years and to apply any excess revenues as partial repayments of the 
advances made by the Federal and State Governments. 

We believe that this plan would lead to the following results: 

1. It would enable the States to turn the spotlight on local school 
districts that are not making a reasonable tax effort in behalf of school 
construction. 

This conceivably could result in leaders in these communities con- 
ducting successful crusades for adequate expenditures for school con- 
struction. Personally, I just do not believe that we have reached the 
point where the Federal Government should make funds available to 
the communities that are able to take care of their educational needs, 
but are unwilling to do so. 

If the time comes when we find it necessary to follow such a policy, 
we will be on the verge of admitting that local communities cannot 
handle their educational programs, and that the time has come for 
the Federal Government to assume what we have traditionally re- 
garded as a State and local responsibility. j 

2. It would provide 75,000 classrooms in local school districts that 
are most in need of help. 

If the Federal Government steps in and helps to break this bottle- 
neck, States and local communities should be able to deal with what- 
ever shortage problem may still exist. 

3. It would call for debt service advances that combine the best fea- 
tures of both grants and loans. 

In effect, they are conditional grants. 

As conceived in the bill, advances are made on the stipulation that 
the districts would continue to exercise their reasonable tax effort for 
a 10-year period after the maturity of the bonds, during which period 
half of any excess revenues produced would be applied to partial 
repayment of Federal advances. 

At the end of the 10-year period, the total amount of Federal ad- 
vances outstanding—which could well be the entire amount, in the 
case of a district. with continuing need—would be forgiven. 

In other words, debt service advances amount to grants for those 
who cannot repay the money, and loans for those who can. 

4. The plan would make provision for participation in the con- 
struction of buildings on the part of States and Federal Government 
over a period of years, just as local school districts have always done. 
This constitutes an equitable approach to the problem, in view of the 
fact that the benefits derived from the construction of these buildings 


aya be enjoyed by parents and students over a considerable period 
of time. 
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In brief, here is a plan under which the Federal Government would 
help construct classroom facilities in districts where in all probability 
it will be impossible for them to be constructed, unless the Federal 
Government does give assistance. 

It is a plan that can be put into effect without contributing to infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It is a plan that represents common ground which can be occupied 
by all who are interested in seeing the Federal Government show its 
concern for elementary and secondary schools by deeds as contrasted 
with words, 

That is the end of my opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batey. It is necessary that Mr. Thompson go to another com- 
mittee. I will give him an opportunity to start yoann, ‘agro questions. 

I want to also give Mr. Frelinghuysen some time because he is the 
author of the bill. 

At this time, in order to accommodate Mr. Thompson, I am asking 
him to direct any questions he may have on the point you have raised. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Secretary, it is good to see you here. I gather 
that we will be seeing more of you or your very able assistants. 

I am particularly pleased that this program and that your testi- 
mony recognizes the two most important things : 

First, the need for classrooms, and, second, the fact that emergency 
Federal assistance is required to help meet the need. 

I note with some interest the emphasis on the fact that this plan 
would not unbalance the Federal Government’s budget for 1960. 

With all due respect to you, I can almost see the drops of sweat on 
the bills and on the testimony in the Department’s attempt to do 
something toward alleviating the need which it recognizes. I have 
very serious doubt about the ability of most of the States to partici- 
pate, however, at least for several years. 

If it is assumed that most of the States would have to include in- 
debtedness the obstacles are terrific. 

Now, according to the best information available to me, 17 States 
would have to pass constitutional amendments in order to incur in- 
creased indebtedness. Referendums would be required in 18 States. 
Even if the States could finance their part of the program out of cur- 
rent revenues, only 17 State legislatures met in 1960 and the other 
32 would have to wait until 1961. 

If I understood the legislation, the moneys are not cumulative. In 
other words, the State cannot wait to take the legal action required 
in many instances to take advantage of this act. They cannot wait 
3 or 4 years and pick up 3 or 4 years of whatever benefits might be in it. 

When you consider, for instance, Montana, Mr. Metcalf’s State, is 
constitutionally prohibited from supporting school construction, then 
the problem becomes even more complicated. 

Do you really think these 75,000 classrooms can be built within any 
short. period of time with these impediments considered ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. Mr. Congressman, and members of the committee, 
Ido. [appreciate the fact that you have raised a very relevant issue 
in connection with our proposal. If I may, I would like to indicate 
to you how I feel that all States could participate in one way or an- 
other in this program. 

First of all, on one point you have made, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that under the bill a State’s allocation, pursuant to the 
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previous paragraph, shall remain available until the end of the fiscal 
year following the year for which the allocation is made, which meets 
partially the point that you have raised. 

But I woald like to go into the basic issue on it. 

Mr. Tuompson. In that connection, however, it does meet that par- 
tially, but let us assume that the State legislature does not meet until 
1961. It takes action in 1961 and a referendum or constitutional 
amendment is required which will not reach the voters until the 
November election of 1962. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, I would like to point out that 
that really is not essential; that is the States that are faced with con- 
stitutional requirements or referendum provision can qualify under 
the bill in other ways. 

If I might, I would like to state to the members of the committee 
just how we feel the States could qualify under varying conditions. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would appreciate it, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fitemmine. The bill requires that each State, as we have noted, 
make a financial contribution equivalent to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government’s contribution is to advance half of the 
debt service on bonds issued by needy school districts to finance school 
buildings. 

The State’s contribution could take one of three forms under the 
bill: either capital grants, loans, or debt service advances. 

First of all, on capital grants: all States could participate by ap- 
propriating State funds to make capital grants te pay one-half of the 
construction cost of needy school districts. 

In States which select this method the Federal Government would 
advance all the debt service on the bonds issued by the school district 
to finance the other half of the construction cost. 

Next, let us take a look at the loans. All States could also partici- 
pate by appropriating State funds to make loans to needy school dis- 
tricts to meet one-half of their construction cost, but States selecting 
this method would have to defer or waive repayment of the principal 
or interest on these loans in any year in which the school district’s 
exertion of its reasonable tax effort does not produce sufiicient revenues 
to meet repayments. 

Then the third approach would be the one we have been talking 
about, the debt service advances. 

Under the bill they could have the alternative of committing them- 
selves to advance one-half of the debt service on bonds issued by school 
districts to finance school buildings in the same manner that the Fed- 
eral Government commits itself to advance the other half of the debt 
service. 

Under this alternative the States could avoid large initial capital 
outlays for grants or loans and, like the Federal Government, spread 
the cost of their contribution over the 20- to 30-year period during 
which the school district bonds are repayable. 

However, as your question has brought out, some States may require 
a referendum to authorize them to enter into this type of commitment 
and then other States may require a constitutional amendment. 

The most common constitutional provision which would be involved 
is that governing the power to create or incur State debt, since a 
binding commitment to make advances over a future period has many 
of the characteristics ofa debt. 
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Now, whether constitutional limitations restricting State borrow- 
ing apply to commitments to make debt service advances and whether, 
if they apply, the provisions permitting borrowing by referendum 
or any other special procedure would permit the State by this method 
to enter into these commitments, will have to be determined in each 
State by its attorney general or other legal adviser in the light of the 
ventibaline constitutional provisions involved. 

We appreciate the fact that this is a legal question which might be 
decided one way in one State and another way in another State, 
namely, whether or not this does have enough of the characteristics 
of a debt as to bring it within these requirements for a referendum or 
the constitutional limitations on debt. 

But I again want to point out that the bill which we have submitted 
and which has been introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen has been drafted 
in such a way that a State could qualify under this plan either by a 
capital grant or by a loan. 

if it chooses the latter route, then, of course, it would have to agree 
to waive repayments on principal and interest as long as there are no 
excess revenues, assuming local school district is making a reasonable 
tax effort. ’ 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Secretary, I recognize that within the 49 States 
that the three possibilities which you suggest would apply, no doubt, 
without having studied the law in each of those States, to a number 
of those. 

You suggest capital grants to localities. You suggest loans to the 
localities for debt service and debt service commitment. 

I note with some interest the pride that the statement takes in keep- 
ing the Federal Government’s finger out of State affairs, and yet does 
not this bill put the Government in the position of dictating to the 
States how they should allocate their revenues ? 

You are forcing, by this legislation, States to change their basic law 
in order to take advantage of it, are you not ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. No, sir; not necessarily. It is my understanding, 
for example, that the bills reported out by this committee in 1956 and 
1957 would have required State grants from appropriated funds. So 
1 do not think that there is anything new or unusual about this. 

This really opens up additional alternatives. 

In other words, there are three possibilities here. If there is a 
fourth way under which they could qualify we would be perfectly 
willing to introduce the fourth. 

In other words, this, it seems to me, gives the State a great deal of 
leeway in determining how it is going to participate with the Federal 
Government in this program. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Let us assume that you are correct and that these 
alternatives are available to the States so that the State itself can par- 
ticipate. How can a needy school district which has reached the legal 
limit of its indebtedness and its taxing capacity sell the bonds, even 
if the State is eligible ? 

Mr. Fremmine. Congressman Thompson, of course, you have raised 
a very relevant issue in terms of the operation of the plan, namely, 
having taken a look at how the States can do it; how can the school 
district do it. 

I would like to make a brief statement on that so that we have it 
in the record, 
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Of course it is clear that the school districts which are not up to 
their debt limits will be able to issue bonds to obtain the capital. We 
feel that these bonds should command very reasonable interest rates 
because they will be backed by Federal-State commitments to advance 
the debt service on the bonds until they are repaid. 

Or, if the State may have already taken care of half the cost, then 
they would be backed by the Federal commitment alone. 

If the State has chosen to make a capital grant for half of the con- 
struction cost of each of its school districts, the district would issue 
bonds to finance the other half and the Federal Government would 
commit itself to advance the entire debt service on these bonds. 

If the school district cannot issue bonds because it has reached the 
debt limit imposed by the State constitution or laws, the school dis- 
tricts could still participate if the State modified the statutory or 
constitutional debt limit to permit the State to issue more bonds, or, 
two, the State set up a State school building authority or permits 
local school districts to set up local authorities through which the 
necessary funds can be secured to finance the construction outside the 
constitutional or statutory debt limitations. 

Under this alternative the Federal and State Governments would 
undertake to advance the debt service on the bonds issued by the State 
or local authorities to finance the construction cost of the needy school 
districts. 

As I understand it, this latter approach is not an unusual approach 
these days because of the problems which confront the State. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think it is either, but I think even your 
answer to my last question is replete with legal impediments and 
qualifications. 

Let us assume that the needy districts could sell the bonds, would 
the interest rates available to them be higher than the normal interest 
rates available, for instance, to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Of course, it is hard to generalize on that, but our 
best judgment is that these interest rates would in all probability be 
lower than the rates available to Federal Government. 

In substantiation of that I would like to call attention to this factual 
information that we have brought together. I have here a table 
which I shall be very glad, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the record, 
showing various bond interest rates as contrasted with the going 
Federal rate. 

If I might, for example, I will take the month of November 1958. 
At that time, the going Federal rate was 3.70. Taking bonds sold for 
public elementary and secondary school construction, the median debt 
interest cost was 3.470. 

Now, this was the median cost. In our judgment these bonds, if 
backed by a firm commitment on the part of both the Federal and 
State Governments, could be sold at interest rates below the median. 

But even taking the median, as you can see they were below the going 
Federal rate. 

Mr. Tuompson. Except in some instances like FHA which are 5 per- 
cent or over. 

Mr. Fiemminc. We feel that what we are presenting here is a much 
different situation. First of all, these would be bonds issued by a 
governmental unit and they would be bonds where the State and Fed- 
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eral Governments had made firm commitments to take care of 100 
percent of the principal and the interest. 

Then they would also be tax exempt, which, of course, plays an 
important part in determining the interest rate. 

If I might, I would just like to call attention to the situation that 
prevailed in January 1958. This is when the going Federal rate was 
much lower than it is as the present time. 

In January it was 3.26 whereas the median net interest cost for the 
public elementary and secondary school construction bonds was 3.161. 
There was only 1 month in that year when the median net interest cost 
for the public elementary and secondary school construction was above 
the going Federal rate. That was in the month of September when 
the median net interest cost was 3.785 and the going Federal rate 
was 3.75. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would you yield briefly for a request. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if the tabulation to 
which you are referring now in your testimony would not be of value 
for inclusion in your testimony. 

Mr. Firemmine. Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. If there is no objection, it will be accepted and included 
in the testimony of the witness at this point. 

Mr. Fitemmine. Thank you. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Various bond interest rates and volume of bonds sold for public elementary- 
secondary school construction 
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Mr. Tompson. Mr. Secretary, I hope to get back after another 
committee meeting, but I note with some interest on page 2 of your 
statement you emphasize that it is your belief that the other plans 
being considered by the committee would unbalance the Federal 
budget for 1960? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Assuming that these bills were to provide the tax 
revenues necessary to take care of the Federal Government's partici- 
pation, do you not think that they would fulfill the need more quickly 
than your legislation and would they not deserve your support ? 

I take it from your statement and the emphasis on inflation that 
your main objection is that they would unbalance the budget. 

Therefore, I assume if they would not unbalance the budget that 
you would support it ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, I am afraid I could not go that 
far and concur in your conclusion. Of course, first of all, I might 
say that it seems to me the assumption that taxes would be increased 
in order to take care of the cost is a rather difficult assumption to 
accept in the light of the current situation. 

I noted, for example, over the weekend, that the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee says that there is not going to be any in- 
creased taxes. 

On the basis of the evidence that I have been able to observe ap- 
parently we cannot look forward to an increase in revenue. But 
assuming that this very unlikely thing should happen, I would still 
be forced to take issue with certain portions of the other bills which 
I shall be glad to go into; for example, the teachers’ salary end of it. 

Mr. Battey. May the Chair interrupt and say you cannot take Mr. 
Mills’ statement too seriously because with respect to the bill we pro- 
pose to enact today he is going to tell the House over there that it is 
going to bring in $258 million of new revenue. Yet he is saying that 
there will be no tax increase. 

Mr. Fitemmrina. I just read it. It seemed to me on an overall basis 
it tended to confirm the feeling that in all probability we could not 
look forward to any substantial increases in revenue. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is it not so that within the next 10 years that there 
will be at least 600,000 classrooms needed ? 

Mr. Firemmina. Ten years, did you say ? 

Mr. THompson. Between now and 1969? 

Mr. Fiemmine. The figures that I have looked at, Mr. Congress- 
man, deal with the next 5-year period. 

Mr. Tuompson. That will be about 240,000. 

Mr. Fremminc. Anywhere between 415,000 and 430,000, in that or- 
der of magnitude, that is right. 

Now, may I follow on that? I understand the’import of your 
question. 

We have been constructing classrooms at an average rate in the last 
2 years of about 70,000 a year. Assuming that that average rate is 
maintained by the States and the local school districts, over the 5-year 

riod we would construct without Federal assistance 350,000. That 
lonivas a difference, if you take the 415,000, of 65,000; or if you take the 
430,000, a difference of 80,000. 

We have submitted a program which in our judgment would result 
in the construction of 75,000 classrooms that otherwise would not be 
constructed, 

Mr. Tuomrson. At last year’s construction rate, something over 
70,000, only 2,000 of the shortage was alleviated. 

Mr. Fiemminc. That is correct. 

Mr. Tompson. Eighteen hundred, rather. 
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Mr. Firemmine. About 1,800; that is correct. 

Mr. Tompson. It would take 76 years, at that rate, to take care of 
the shortage anticipated for the next 10 years, would ‘it not? 

Mr. Fiemmine. If I may stay with the 5-year period a moment, it 
is true that from 1957 to 1958, the fall of 1957 to the fall of 1958, it 
was cut back 2,000. The best estimates that the Office of Education 
has is that between 1958 and 1959 it will be cut back to 133,000. 

We do have to keep in mind the fact that we are approaching the 
point on the elementary level, certainly, where we are going to get 
some leveling off on enrollment. 

Now, I think what I have said could be challenged in this way: I 
mean when I said 350,000 over a period of 5 years I assumed an aver- 
age rate of construction of 70,000. It may not run that high, as you 
and I both appreciate, because I recognize that many school districts 
have incured heavy indebtedness in order to keep it at this particular 
level. 

Now, whether it will or will not it is difficult to predict as of the 
present moment. 

If it does maintain that particular level, then this 75,000 that we 
are talking about could have the effect of ‘virtually eliminating the 
deficit. 

If it is not maintained at that particular level, then it is conceivable 
that we would have to make provision for construction of some addi- 
tional classrooms. 

My only point is, here is a chance to get started on a program that 
will give us 75,000. Let us get started on this. Next year if the evi- 
dence indicates we need a few more we will be back up, and, frankly 
admitted, the evidence points to that conclusion and ask for additional 
authority. 

Mr. Tuompson. Before I leave I might say one thing: It is wonder- 
ful to have you here and it is wonderful to run in to an optimist every 
now and then. I am afraid I would have to say to you almost what 
I said to Mr. Richardson when he presented the administration’s pro- 
posal last year to cut back Public Laws 815 and 874. I said to him he 
is a splendid lawyer and a wonderful advocate of a bad cause. 

I think you are a splendid advocate and a wonderful Secretary, but 
you have really a totall y inadequate package to sell. 

I sympathize with you. 

Mr. Ftemmine. But I have a package, Mr. Congressman, that if I 
can succeed in selling will give some needy school district some class- 
rooms that they otherwise would not have. For that reason, I am 
very happy to be here to advocate this. 

Mr. THompson. Weare happy to have you here. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the 
Secretary very much for his testimony. I am sure all members of the 
subcommittee are grateful to him for his appearance here today. 

I have a number of questions to ask in connection with this bill and, 
if you have the desire to talk about H.R. 22 or the other bills which our 
subcommittee is considering, you may refer to them. 

I might begin by saying that I am surprised that Mr. Thompson, a 
member of the majority, is so pessimistic over the outlook for action in 
this field. It seems to me if the majority wants action they can get it 
without too much difficulty. 
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We tried before and nearly did it. It seems to me if we can agree 
on a common ground that we should not have any great reason for 
pessimism. 

You present these recommendations as common ground on which 
all proponents of action can agree. I think the basic problem that we 
have is to agree amongst ourselves. 

It is for that reason I would like to comment on this proposal as 
compared to others in the field because our major function as I see 
it, is to try to agree on some sort of a compromise which will perhaps 
incorporate various elements of different suggestions. 

You refer, and I think perhaps we ought to go into it a little 
bit more, to why you are making these recommendations. You refer 
to a pressing need for additional classrooms. I wonder if you can 
give us very briefly what you have already referred to as to the nature 
of the need, how big it is and whether there has been any eating away, 
why it is that the Federal Government has any immediate pressing 
responsibility in this field ? 

Mr. Gwinn is not here or he would pursue 2 or 3 days per- 
haps in asking that question, but I do think we ought to lay the 
groundwork for any action in the field if we are to justify it and there 
are going to be people who are opposed to any proposal, any recom- 
mendations, that we may make as a committee. 

Mr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, I appreciate that question very 
much. 

As you indicate, some of the evidence pointing to a need for action 
has been presented in response to Congressman Thompson’s inquiry. 
But as we all know, a year ago, that is in the fall of 1957, we had a 
deficit, a shortage, of 142,000 classrooms. 

As has been brought out in the questioning by the fall of 1958 that 
had been reduced by just 1,800, in other words, down to roughly 
140,000. . 

Now, on the basis of whether the States and local school districts 
say they are going to do during this fiscal year or academic year, 
the Office of Education feels that by next fall the deficit would be 
down to 133,000. 

Well, that is encouraging; the fact that there has been a gradual— 
and I think we would have to underline the word gradual—whittling 
down of this backlog or this shortage. We all recognize that this 
shortage does not grow out of neglect on the part of the local school 
districts and the States, but that this shortage is due first of all to 
the necessity of curtailing construction back in the depression days and 
then, of course, it was necessary to curtail construction during World 
War IT and also during the period of the Korean hostilities. 

That is one of the primary reasons for the existence of the shortage, 
although the increased birth rate of course, has played its part. 

My point is that I feel that the States and the local school districts 
by and large should not be condemned for their shortage, but they 
should be commended for what they have done in order to deal with 
a very difficult problem. 

Now, why should the Federal Government step in in an effort to 
accelerate the elimination of this shortage in order to break what I 
think is an honest to goodness bottleneck that confronts the Nation 
at the present time ? 
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All of us are aware of the fact that there are school districts that 
have gone just about as far as they can go in making capital invest- 
ments, certainly within the next few years, in order to deal with this 
problem. 

What we have done here is to propose a plan under which not 
the Federal Government, but the State, would identify these needy 
school districts. 

Let me put it this way—lI really don’t like to use the word needy— 
would identify those districts that are making a reasonable tax ef- 
fort in the direction of taking care of their problem. 

Having identified the districts that are making a reasonable tax 
effort which, as we interpret it, would be all that they could be ex- 
pected to do, it seems to me that it makes very good sense for the 
Federal Government to step in and say to the State, “We are willing 
to work with you in making it possible for these districts that have 
done all that they could reasonably be expected to do to go further 
in order to meet their needs and we are willing to do it on a 50-50 
basis.” 

I am convinced on the basis of my own study of the problem, that 
unless the Federal Government steps in and makes it possible for these 
75,000 classrooms to be constructed that otherwise would not be con- 
structed, that we will not in the foreseeable future break this bottle- 
neck and take care of this shortage situation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. In our attempt to formulate what the Fed- 
eral role should be, is it your feeling that there is a need for a very 
strict, careful definition of the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that we should not, for instance, spray the money around in 
the hope that it is going to do good either in building classrooms or 
supplementing teachers’ salaries, or to whatever educational purpose 
that the local community may want to put it ? 

Mr. Fiemmrne. I feel very definitely that the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the educational field is to pinpoint what I 
would call emergency situations and then having determined that those 
emergency situations are not going to be handled adequately without 
Federal assistance, to move in and do something about it. 

I feel that we should do it on an emergency basis and over a stated 
period of time. 

Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. You referred to this year and we have had 
previous testimony in previous years to the fact that we are faced with 
an emergency situation and we are using that as justification for Fed- 
eral action. 

I wonder if you would care to explain whether or not you envisage 
it as an elimination of a roadblock that will be eliminated and then 
that the Federal role will be reduced or curtailed altogether or whether 
you envisage this as a continuing responsibility or perhaps an increas- 
NG TORROPREAU SY on the part of the Federal Government. 

r. FLemmina. I envisage it as the former. 

In other words, we have been talking about this backlog. It is my 
conviction that if the Congress should enact this bill that we would 
get 75,000 classrooms that we otherwise would not get, that that would 

elp to break the bottleneck and eliminate the shorta 


As I indicated in my statement, I assume that the States and local 
school districts would take care of the other part of the shortage, 
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whatever would be left. That may be an incorrect assumption. If 

it is and the evidence that accumulates next year or the year after 

indicates that that is an incorrect assumption, then I think we should 

come back up here and say, “Look, a 5-year program is not sufficient 

to take care of this situation and it ought to be extended a year or 2 
ears. 

I don’t think we ought to be dogmatic about the 5-year aspect of it. 

It is simply a point at which you review the situation to determine 
whether or not there is anything more that remains to be done. But 
once we have reached the point where we have taken care of the short- 
ages that were incurred as a result of the depression, as a result of 
World War II, as a result of the Korean hostility, once the school age 
population has leveled off, it seems to me we should expect the States 
and the local communities to then assume the load for the construction 
of classrooms and the Federal Government might at that time very 
well pinpoint another emergency situation where it felt it could make 
a contribution. 

Now, I appreciate the dangers that are involved in following this 
kind of policy because people will say to me, I am sure, “Well, you say 
it is going to have a cutoff point, but in reality it never will have a 
cutoff point.” 

Again, maybe I am too optimistic, but I am not that pessimistic. I 
believe that once this bottleneck is broken, once this shortage is elimi- 
nated, that the Federal Government could use its resources probably 
very profitably in other areas. 

1 think maybe this is as good a place as any to talk about the major 
alternatives to the recommendations which you are making today, and 
that is H.R. 22 which proposes not only a billion dollars in the next 
fiscal year, but almost $5 billion by the fiscal year 1962, 1963. 

In other words, a considerable amount immediately, but a lot more 
than that in a relatively short time. 

In other words, it would envisage, as I understand it, an increase in 
Federal participation instead of a diminishing Federal participation 
in educational problems. 

Mr. FLtemmine. I shall be very glad to comment on the other major 
proposal in the light of what I have said. 

You have already given us a brief description of that proposal in 
terms of one of its basic differences with our proposal, namely, that 
it is a system really of general grants which would increase over the 

ears. 
" Now, that, of course, is directly contrary to the concept. of pinpoint- 
ing an emergency, determining what needs to be done in order to 
e care of that emergency and then pulling ont or, at least, putting 
the Federal Government in the position where it can deal with other 
emergency problems. 

Personally: in terms of maintaining the initiative of local communi- 
ties and the States in the educational field, I think that the approach 
that we are suggesting here is the sound approach, and also from the 
standpoint of making sure that the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of our school system stays at the local level. 

Now, there is one other aspect of the other proposals that you 
touched on that I would like to comment on. I appreciate the fact 
that the other proposals, at least some of them, would make it possible 
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for the Federal Government to make grants which could be used, if 
the State and local school districts so desired, for salary purposes. 

I happen to be a person who believes that one of the serious, if not 
the most serious, weaknesses in our educational system today is the low 
salaries that we pay the members of the teaching profession. 

I have made that statement on a good many occasions. I believe 
in it. 

As far as I am concerned as an individual I want to do everything 
I possibly can to help bring people around to the place where they 
realize that society is deliberately penalizing people who are render- 
ing the most constructive service that can be rendered to the life of our 
today. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, I heard you ina 
speech last week before the National Education Association say that 
teachers’ salaries should be doubled. 

Mr. FLemmine. That is correct, I have that conviction. 

Of course, I am following in the footsteps of others who have stud- 
ied the situation and arrived at a conclusion of that kind. 

Now, with that kind of conviction I certainly am not a person who 
believes that the Federal Government does not have any role to play 
in bringing about this desirable objective. I think, for example, that 
those of us who occupy public office can, in season and out of season, 
call attention to the fact that under present conditions we just cannot 
hope to attract and retain A-1 men and women in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The second thing I think we can do is this: That we can work 
with public and private groups in order to obtain agreement on what 
constitutes a fair and adequate salary structure for teachers. For 
example, I in effect, established or suggested a goal when I said I 
thought they ought to be doubled. 

No one individual or no one small group of individuals can really 
do very much along that particular line by stating their own personal 
convictions, but I do believe that it is possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to work with public and private groups in such a way as to 
obtain agreement on. what would constitute a fair and adequate salary 
structure. 

Once we do that, then we are going to make far more progress in 
the direction of correcting this serious situation than we are making 
at the present time. 

For example, if I may go back to my home community of Delaware, 
Ohio, if ok ot Ohio has a school levy which has as its purpose 
the increasing of salaries, those of us who believe that the salaries 
should be increased can go out and state our convictions and be just 
as emphatic about it as we possibly can, and maybe we can make 
reasonably good arguments. 

But if, in addition to whatever arguments we can make along that 
line, we can say there has been agreement on the part of a great 
many public and private groups that this is the kind of salary struc- 
ture that we ought to have in order to be fair and in order to attract 
and retain A-1 teachers, we have been given an argument that makes 
it immeasurably easier to convince people that they ought to take 
positive action. ' 
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In the third place, it seems to me we can as a Federal Government, 
and I don’t think we have done nearly enough of this, turn the spot- 
light on those communities which have come to grips with this prob- 
lem and are paying fair and adequate salaries. 

For example, in the State of Illinois, some communities have come 
to grips with this and moved their top salary for high school teachers 
up to $10,000. 

Where they do that I think we ought to devise ways and means of 
turning the spotlight on them and saying this is the kind of thing 
that ought to be done. 

In the fourth place, as a Federal Government, I think we can pro- 
vide financial help for the construction of classrooms for school dis- 
tricts that are already making a reasonable tax effort for such pur- 
poses and in this manner release funds for salaries that would other- 
wise have to be invested in buildings. 

I think we can make that very tangible contribution. 

Now, I believe by using these and other devices we can launch a 
move that will result in higher salaries in many school districts. 
Once this movement gains momentum, other school districts will be 
forced to join in because we know the demand for A-1 teachers is 
in excess of the supply. 

The school district that does not increase its salaries will find itself 
in a position where it will be unable to recruit satisfactory teachers. 

Now, I think that we should exhaust all efforts along this line 
before we give serious consideration to making grants for salaries for 
teachers. I think this is true for the following reasons: 

First of all, once the Federal Government moves in this direction it 
will stifle local initiative. Local school districts will no longer feel 
that it is necessary to go the second mile in order to deal effectively 
with what is peculiarly a local responsibility. 

Next, once the Federal Government moves in this direction it will 
be compelled to continue such support on an indefinite basis. 

When the local school district becomes dependent on this kind of 
support it will never willingly give it up. This goes back to the point 
you made in your earlier question in which I concurred, this would not 
be the type of assistance that could be pinpointed and then the Federal 
Government moving out of it. 

Also, I do feel this very definitely, and I know that many persons 
whose judgment I respect highly would differ on this, but once the 
Federal Government moves in this direction it will be faced with in- 
sistent demand to the effect that if it is going to make a major invest- 
ment in our public school system on an indefinite basis it must, in 
fairness to the taxpayer, insist on these school systems adhering to 
certain educational standards. 

The Federal Government may be able to resist such demands, but 
if it should find itself unable to do so, then as a Nation we would be 
starting the process of moving away from local administration of our 
school system to Federal administration of that system. 

These are some of the reasons, looking at it from a general point of 
view, so personally could not favor the other proposals that are 
pending before the committee. 

It seems to me that these other proposals always raise very basic 
and very fundamental issues relative to the role of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, They certainly would represent a departure as far as the 
part of the Federal Government has played up to the present time, 
and I do not believe we need to raise those basic fundamental issues 
in order to get action on getting 75,000 classrooms constructed. 

Mr. Upaty. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. | will be glad to yield to the gentleman, but I 
was wondering before we do that whether the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, member of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Metcalf, would 
not like to join in this. I have no desire to monopolize the question- 
ing. 

Mr. Mercatr. As the gentleman from New Jersey knows, I am very 
happy and I hardly ean wait to join you. 

Mr. Battey. Let the Chair intervene at this point. 

Since the Secretary has been good enough and frank enough to 
say he is opposed to every other piece of pending legislation except 
H.R. 4268, maybe we had better spend the time for the rest of this 
hearing in a discussion of that. bill. 

At this point the Chair would like to ask you just how seriously 
you are going to defend this “Shylock” provision that is in this bill, 
of freezing one-half of the bonding capacity of these districts after the 
maturity of the bonds in which the Federal Government has under- 
written the payments. 

Let me give you an illustration: We have a district that votes bonds 
for 20 years or 30 years. We have no knowledge right now, but the 
property valuation of that district might be doubled over the next 
30 years. Yet you are going to freeze for 10 years after maturity 
of the bond and demand payment of one-half of their bonding 
capacity to the Treasury of the United States. 

I call that a “Shylock” provision. How strongly are you going 
to defend that ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. In the first place, that is not quite the proposal that 
is incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. Bairery. It is just about that. 

Mr. FLtemmina. No, because your suggestion is that this would have 
the effect of making it impossible for the school districts to move 
ahead in this 10-year period. 

In the bill you will note that in determining whether there are any 
excess revenues there is to be deducted: (a) The commitments that 
the school district made prior to the passage of this bill; (6) the com- 
mitments that the school district makes in connection with this bill; 
and (¢) any future commitments that the school district may make 
in order to deal with its classroom shortage. 

So that it is only if after making all of those deductions there is’ 
any excess revenue that the school district would be asked to make some 
repayments. 

Now, I stated very frankly, Mr. Chairman, at a press conference, 
and I will restate it here, that in my judgment there will be very little 
done in the way of making repayments. The only type of situation 
that we had in mind was this: “I was born and brought up in Kingston, 
N.Y., up on the Hudson River. Outside of Kingston there is a school 
district known as the Lake Katrine School District. If 3 or 4 years 
ago, 5 years ago, this law had been in effect I think in all probability 
that school district would have qualified under this law. 
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But in the meantime the International Business Machine Corp. 
has come in with a very, very large plant. 

Consequently, under present conditions the school district probably 
would not quality. It is conceivable that because of this very fortu- 
nate circumstance that they might have some excess revenue after 
making all of the deductions that I have mentioned. 

Of course, down in Texas a school district might strike oil in that 
district which might change that picture to some extent. 

Mr. Baitey. You are willing to give it to them with a string 
attached to bring part of it back to the Treasury if the occasion 
permits? 

Mr. Fiemmine. If they have a windfall of some kind really. 

Now you ask me how hard I am going to fight for that particular 
provision. I just think that is a reasonable provision designed to 
take care of the districts where you do get a windfall. 

Mr. Battey. You would not go to the wailing wall if we left it out? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I was going to say if in the judgment of this com- 
mittee it does not make sense, why, OK. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to 
this question of H.R. 4268, and whether or not we can discuss other 
bills in the area. 

It seems to me if this subcommittee is trying to develop the most 
effective way of alleviating certain needs in the educational field, 
specifically the classroom construction field, that we need the testi- 
mony of a man like the Secretary of the Department to discuss not 
only his bill but in order to get perspective, to discuss other legisla- 
tive proposals which are being made. 

I hope we are not going to be gagged and forbidden to let Mr. Met- 
ealf ask what I would assume might very well be hostile questions, but 
which would tend to either prove or disprove the validity of his argu- 
ment. 

I would hope that we can afford the time to ask the questions that 
the members of the committee would like to ask. 

I would like also the assurance that Mr. Metcalf is going to be given 
the courtesy of asking the questions. 

Mr. Upauu. I wanted to interject one question. I have other ques- 
tions to ask on my own time. 

I do share with my colleague the thought that the discussion should 
not be confined to the provision presented because we are trying to 
cover a broader area in the hearings. 

It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that I detect what to me is an incon- 
sistency in your very forceful presentation which you made a moment 
ago in that you state, first, that what it seemed to me was your posi- 
tion, that the matter of teachers’ salaries should be first and foremost 
among our problems. 

Yet you present a program which is directed toward buildings. It 
is my feeling that a good teacher can teach well in a shack, really. 

Mr. Fitemmune. I concur. 

Mr. Upatu. Therefore, it seems to me that your position disturbs 
me somewhat in that you seem to say this is first, yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role will take on a secondary phase of the problem. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I appreciate your making the comment and asking 
that question because I recognize that someone might think I was 
taking an inconsistent position. 
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Let me see if I can explain further just how I feel about it. I share 
with you your conviction that the teacher is the most important per- 
son in our total educational system. If you had been an alumnus of 
Ohio Wesley Crane while I was president, you would have heard me 
talking along that line. I have often said that those of us who at- 
tended that university probably could not remember the condition of 
the classrooms in which we took a course, under a truly great teacher. 
But my feeling is this: I am trying to think of it now in terms of the 
role of the Federal Government, the proper role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as contrasted with the States and the local governments. 

I think from what I have said it is clear to you that I do not share 
the feelings of those who believe that the Federal Government should 
not get over into this area. 

I believe that the Federal Government does have a role to play. I 
have this conviction : that if, to the extent that it can, the Federal Gov- 
ernment first of all confine its role of the pinpointing of the type of 
emergency I was talking about with Congressman Frelinghuysen, and 
if the Federal Government, to the extent it can, concentrates on the 
construction area, that there is far less danger involved in terms of the 
Federal Government ultimately taking over what we have regarded as 
the peculiar responsibility of the local community. 

Now, I know that people could differ with me on that, but it seems 
to me when you are making grants for construction purposes there is 
far less danger of interference than when you get over into the gen- 
eral grant picture, because after all when you begin making grants for 
the kind ms ginrn that are outlined in H.R. 22, what you are really 
doing is making grants for general operating purposes as contrasted 
to construction purposes. 

I think there is more danger involved of the Federal Government 
getting into the middle of the operation under the circumstances. So 
I would like to relieve as much as I can this school district which is 
making a genuine investment in education, of putting money into 
the building because, after all, that local board of education is going 
to be under pressure to do that. 

No matter what you and I are going to think about it they will be 
under pressure. 

I would like to relieve them of those pressures so that they can take 
the money and use it for salaries. 

Mr. Upauu. I thought you and I were in agreement on that point 
and I see that we are, that perhaps the teacher emergency might be 
graver than the construction emergency. 

It. seemed to me that a logical conclusion from that might be that 
the Federal Government's role in that field might be something other 
than that, as you suggested, of essentially a propagandist. 

I think we do have some area of disagreement in the conclusion. I 
think in our basic appraisal of the facts we are in substantial agree- 
ment. 

I wanted to develop this difference because I think it is rather im- 
portant when it comes to the two different pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Fremmrne. I agree. I would say this: I do think we should put 
far more emphasis than we have on the Federal Government’s leader- 
ship role. But I add again I believe that the passage of the bill such 
as we propose would be of assistance to those districts to which this 

37378—59—_8 
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bill applies in terms of making it possible for them to do more than 
they otherwise would do on salaries. 

Mr. Upatu. I will come back to other aspects of the problem. I 
yield back to Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I think Arthur Flemming has done 
a beautiful job this morning, but I think the orchid ought to go to 
President Eisenhower who had the good discretion to pick you bl 
of this great department. 

In the 13 years I have been in this committee, gentlemen, this is 
the first time we have ever had a head of a department who is an 
educator who can sit down and talk the facts with us, along with 
the good United States Commissioner of Education. 

I would like to appeal to the other side of the aisle, to Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Udall, my good old friend over there from Montana, who have 
kicked this thing around with me for years, but to me it is most en- 
lightening, we can sit here in this committee now, with the head of 
the Department who is an educator and work out the problem. 

It is not a case of your bill, Mr. Metcalf, or it is not a case of Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s bill. It is what can we get for the people of America, 
the children. 

I think that is our responsibility. 

To me it is so marvelous that we have Dr. Flemming here in a 
unique role as an educator heading this Department instead of a po- 
litical appointee. 

I want to say here that I think the orchids go to the President of 
the United States for picking Mr. Flemming. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseNn. I will be glad to yield to Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, I again want to express my appre- 
ciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and to my good friends on the other 
side for permitting me to sit in here and to ask some questions of 
Mr. Flemming. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Kearns, and repeat what I said when I 
testified here, that your leadership for school construction has put 
this program on the track ever since I have been in Congress and we 
have moved forward under the program that you put underway. 

I was glad that you came before the committee and talked about 
common ground, Mr. Flemming. We have a little bit of common 
ground, I think. We have the belief that we want to do something 
for education. We have a belief that the Federal Government has 
a role in building schools. 

I don’t know whether we have just that role of pinpointing or 
spotlighting, but we have some role. 

When Mr. Kearns headed this subcommittee I felt that the Federal 
Government’s role was a role of stimulation, a role of assistance to 
the districts to urge them to greater efforts and to accelerate their 
efforts. 

In the 6 years that I have sat through hearings on this committee 
T have seen district after district, yes, State after State, reach a point 
of exhaustion. So I have changed my concept somewhat so that I 
feel that the role is an outright role of assistance rather than 
stimulation. 

I have changed from the matching idea to an outright grant. 
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I gather then you are in favor of an outright grant really because 
you indicate that very little of this money that is going to be loaned 
Is pong to be paid back. You anticipate very little of it is going 
to be paid back; is that right? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is my frank belief. 

Of course, I am not talking about an overall grant. I am talking 
about a grant which is pinpointed at certain districts where it seems 
to me we should give assistance. 

So, in effect, | appreciate your distinction between the overall 
grant and the Federal Government’s role to stimulate activity. 

It seems to me what we are doing in this particular instance, under 
this plan, is that we would be stimulating some additional activity 
on the part of the State and the Federal Government would be par- 
ticipating in that. 

I would like to say this: I respect the views of persons who have 
gone through the evolution that you have gone through in regard to 
this matter. The only thing that I am impressed with as of this 
present time is that in order to get those 75,000 classrooms constructed 
we can get more support for this kind of approach as contrasted 
with the general grant because when we go to the general grant we 
are asking people not only to take one step in the direction of the 
Federal Government being of help on this classroom construction 
business, but we are asking them to take a second step. 

I would like to see us take a step which would get us off dead center 
and get the Federal Government into the business of helping these 
school districts construct classrooms. That is my only feeling at the 
moment. 

Mr. Mercatr. We had the same thing up, if you will recall, when 
we were trying to extend unemployment compensation. We said, we 
will loan the money to the States, but we are pretty sure that they 
will not pay it back. So let us as a matter of practical fact just as- 
sume here that it is a grant in either case. 

The States, as you anticipate in the local school districts that you 
vee gf the money will go to, are not going to be able to pay it 

ack, 

Mr. Friemmrine. I think I should qualify that. I do not feel very 
many of them are. 

Mr. Mercatr. If they get a big plant in there, or if they strike 
oil, that type of thing could change. 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to know where you get the 75,000 classrooms 
that the Federal Government is going to build. 

Mr. Fiemmina. Not that the Federal Government is going to build, 
but that as a result of this program we feel 

Mr. Mercatr. As a result of the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion, the State governments contribution, and the local contribution ? 

~*~ Fiemmine. Well, the local government is not counted in that 
at all. 

Mr. Mercatr. It is just asa result of the Federal contribution plus 
the State contribution ? 

Mr. Fitemminc. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. How much will that bea year? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. Take the first year and then I will make it cumula- 
tive. During the first year if the States and local school districts 
took full advantage of the provisions of the bill, the total debt serv- 
ice cost on this $600 million we estimate at $34 million. Half of that 
would be the Federal Government’s cost, which would be $17 million, 
and the other half the cost to the State government. 

Now, at the end of the fifth year, you would have reached the place 
where you would have an annual cost for both the State and Federal 
Government of $170 million, and an annual cost for the Federal 
Government of $85 million. 

Then that would go on, we estimate, for an average of 25 years. 

Mr. Mercatr. And the whole cost at the end of 25 years will be 
how much? 

Mr. Fiemme. It will bea little in excess of $2 billion. 

If you take $85 million a year and multiply it by 25 years, it would 
mean that the Federal Government would be putting, I think, about 
$2,001 million, if I recall correctly, right along in that area. 

Mr. Mercatr. $2,100 million, with our experience in Public Law 
815, will not build 75,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Fitemmine. In order to determine what the program will build, 
I think we have to go back to the fact that this is a program that 
is designed to stimulate the construction of $600 million worth of 
classrooms a year for 5 years. That would be $3 billion worth of 
classrooms. 

And at an average cost of $40,000 per classroom, I think you would 
find that comes out at about 75,000. So that is why we feel that this 
program, if put into effect and if the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment working together underwrote $3 billion worth of construction 
that would give us 75,000 classrooms and we think classrooms in all 
probability that you would not otherwise get. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If I could get back into this discussion on 
this point again, Mr. Tompson’s parting shot was something that 
we are sure to hear again, no matter how far we go in our consideration, 
that this program that you are advocating is totally inadequate. 

I suppose that dollar amount involved contributes at least in some 
people’s minds to the adequacy of the program. 

His feeling is that a $17 million program the first year and even 
after 5 years, $85 million must be totally inadequate compared to 
the $5 billion we would be putting in under his bill. He has, perhaps, 
developed a vested interest in his bill. 

Is it my understanding that the $17 million a year, the $5 million 
at the end of 5 years, is going to generate, because it is contributing 
to a debt service, a guarantee of the debt service, as much activity or 
roughly the equivalent activity, as would be generated by billions of 
dollars of direct grants? 

In other words, is not the approach different and does that not 
involve the relative usefulness of a direct grant by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as compared to the guarantee, partial or otherwise, of the 
debt service? 

Would you like to tell us about that ? 

Mr. Fitemmrna. I will be glad to comment on that. 

First of all, as I approach this I try to look at it from the stand- 
point of how many classrooms will it provide. It is our best judgment 
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that if the Congress should enact this bill that we would get 75,000 
classrooms in areas that otherwise would find it almost impossible 
to provide those classrooms. 

ow, I would like to measure it in that way. How many classrooms 
are we going to get ¢ : 

Looking at it from the dollar point of view, as I noted in my state- 
ment, of course, we are providing for spreading this out over a period 
of approximately 25 years. aay 

As I indicated in response to the last question, this is going to 
result in the Federal Government ultimately putting out $2,100 
million. 

Now, some of that is on principal; some of that is on interest. 

To my way of thinking that is not a small amount of money. That 
is a good deal of money for the Federal Government to invest in the 
program. 

Actually, I do not have in mind the exact figures that were used, 
I mean the exact figures that were incorporated in the other bills 
that were reported out by this committee, but in terms of the number 
of classrooms that we would get under the program—I will ask Mr. 
Richardson or Commissioner Derthick to check me on that—I think 
our program would produce as many classrooms. 

Asa matter of fact, I 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Maybe a few more, but certainly as many class- 
rooms as would have been produced. 

I am not talking about the pending bills now, but about previous 
bills reported out by this committee, 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want my friend from New 
Jersey to lead me astray on this dollarwise proposition. I am for 
building classrooms. That ought to be the measure of our effort. 
That is what I was trying to find out, whether the measure of the 
Federal effort in this proposal is equivalent to building 37,500 class- 
rooms. 

You say it will stimulate the building of 75,000, but our Federal 
effort is going to build 37,500 or half of those. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is not true at all. The Federal effort 
is to underwrite or help underwrite the debt service. In effect it is 
not building a single classroom, but it is stimulating the construction 
of 75,000, 

Mr. Mercatr. I will drop it with the general statement in effect 
that it isnot building a single classroom. 

Mr. Fremmine. Could I just add to that, I appreciate why this 
kind of question is raised, but I think the thing that we do have to 
underline is this: That there will not be a single classroom built 
with Federal coagagg 4 alone; that this proposal we have placed before 
the Congress is a Federal-State proposal and the Federal Govern- 
ment won’t put up a cent unless the State under the various alter- 
natives that we discussed earlier also makes an equal commitment. 

So I do not think, Mr. Congressman, it is possible to pull the pro- 
gram apart and I have tried to emphasize right from the beginning, 
from the first press conference I had on this, that this is a 50-50 
proposition. 
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Mr. Mercatr. $300 million from the Federal Government, $300 mil- 
lion matching by the States, and a stimulation program to build 75,000 
classrooms. 

Now, let us get to this proposition and I know that you know my 
opinion on this. 

This proposition of State matching is a matter that you are not the 
first Secretary to come up and present. Mrs. Hobby brought it up. 
Secretary Folsom came up with it. When the proposal that the match- 
ing had to be made out of State funds was in the bill, I opposed it on 
the floor. I remember last year in the record I ‘asked Secr etary 
Folsom to give me a list of States that helped in school construction. 
I believe that that list is in the hearing record of this committee on 
page 64 of part 1. 

Someone prepared that list. There are 17 or 18 States that have 
no provision whatsoever for State aid for school construction. 

Now, if your proposal goes through, it will take legislation in those 
17 or 18 States. 

Mr. Ftemmine. I agree. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Thompson brought out some of the problems of 
legislation. Most of the legislatures ‘that are meeting this year will 
not meet again for 2 years. That problem I have emphasized over 
and over again every time your department has come up with this 
proposition. 

But I want to add another factor to it and remind you of your 
interest in teachers’ salaries. Now, in these 17 States, many of which 
have a very fine equalization program for operation and maintenance 
of schools, for State aid for the payment of teachers’ salaries, you 
have such a State as in New Mexico, wherein the receipts from the 
State government are 17 percent of the total school receipts for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and so forth, of schools. 

Yet New Mexico is on this list you supplied me that has no State 
aid for school construction. Two-thirds of the money to operate the 
schools in New Mexico comes from the State. 

Take a State like that and put your program in operation, and you 
are going to have a transfer of the funds from the teachers’ salary 
money, the operation and maintenance money for payment of teachers’ 
salaries, and other equipment, to school construction. 

So you are going to take money away from the teachers, money away 
from this fund created for teachers’ salaries, instead of putting money 
in the field. 

Mr. Fiemminc. Congressman, I am happy to comment on that. 
This question was raised yesterday when we were before the Senate 
committee. I can assure you that we will propose language that will 
make sure of the fact that this bill would not operate in such a way 
as to depress teachers’ salaries. 

Yesterday, in the hearing, Senator Javits, of New York, asked 
whether or not we thought it might be possible to put some provi- 
sion in the bill which not only would not have the effect of depress- 
ing but might encourage an improvement of the teacher-salary: situa- 
tion. 

I said then that I thought it was a very constructive suggestion 
and I wanted to have some staff work done on it to see what we could 
do along that line. 
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Obviously, in 24 hours I have not had a chance to have a thorough 
staff job done on it, but this is just one idea of the way we might move 
in that direction, and I would like you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, to understand that I am not committed to this at 
the moment because it has not been staffed out, but something like 
this, I think, is possible. 

In the section of the bill which deals with the standards that have 
to be incorporated in the State plan that is submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education, it is altogether possible that we could in- 
clude language like this, that such standards and criteria shall also 
take into account the tax effort which local education agencies should 
reasonably be expected to exert to meet other public elementary or 
secondary educational expenses, including the payment of adequate 
teachers’ salaries, and may, if the State so elects, provide for a reduc- 
tion in a local educational agency’s reasonable tax efforts for school 
construction financing if and to the extent such local educational 
agency exerts more than a reasonable tax effort to met such other 
educational expenses, 

In other words, just to be specific about it, the reasonable tax effort 
might be 13 mills, fet us say, but if there was a finding that this school 
district was exerting more than a reasonable tax effort to meet other 
educational expenses, including teachers’ salaries, then for that par- 
ticular district the reasonable tax effort might be 10 mills. 

Mr. Mercatr. That does not answer my problem, and the problem 
that I have asked you about and that is: The transfer from State 
equalization funds for operation and maintenance over to school con- 
struction. 

Mr. FLtemmine. I agree with you. What I have been talking about 
would meet the problem, would at least move in the direction of meet- 
ing the problem at the local district level. 

Now, I think you have raised another very important point along 
that line. We will work on that because I do not want to be party 
to any program that would lead to that particular result. 

I think we can suggest amendments to this proposed bill which 
would prevent our getting that kind of result. 

You and I are incomplete agreement. I think as I indicated earlier 
that this could be of help in the needy school districts in making some 
funds available for teachers’ salaries that would not otherwise be 
available, but certainly I would object to a plan that resulted in just 
a redistribution within the same ceiling. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair interrupt at this time. 

It is evident that not all of the interested parties have had a chance 
to question you. Will you be available for a meeting Friday morning? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I am sorry, but I have been invited to appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, on Friday morning, to discuss our budget for 1960. 

Mr. Barrer. I interrupted at this time because in planning the 
schedules of the meeting we deliberately left Friday open with the 
thought that either your testimony would carry over to Friday, or 
the conference with Dr. Derthick tomorrow on the Defense Act that 
we are going to discuss with him would carry over, so we left Friday 
open. 
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Mr. Fiemmine. I am wondering if we could agree on a day early 
next week. I squments you have this other meeting tomorrow morn- 
ing, so you could not do it then. 

Mr. Bartey. Would you be available on Monday ? 

Mr. Fiumine. I am pretty sure I would, yes. I am pretty sure 
I would be available Tuesday. 

Mr. Batter. Let us say you come back Tuesday morning and we 
will try to have an increased number of the members of the com- 
mittee here outside of the subcommittee. 

At this time the Chair finds it necessary to catch a plane. I have 
to attend a Jefferson-Jackson Day affair in Charleston, W. Va., to- 
night. I will have to leave here at 12:25, so I had better head for 
the airport. 

For the remainder of this meeting I will call Mr. Thompson to 
the chair to preside. I will return on the nite plane tonight and be 
available for the joint meeting of the committee tomorrow with Mr. 
Derthick. 

Mr. Tuompson (presiding). Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upauu. I just have a few questions which I think I can get 
out of the way shortiy. 

Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that as our discussion this morning 
has brought out, that what we are discussing, what we should be dis- 
cussing is not merely particular pieces of legislation, but this broad 
national question and what the national policy should be, because 
whether we like it or not the State legislatures which determine State 
effort operate in what I think Justice Holmes calls the insulated 
chambers of the several States and they are not charged with any 
national responsibilities; they do not look toward the borders of 
our State to see what we are doing as a people. 

I think we have decided later that what we are doing as a people 
is a matter of great concern. I think this appraisal of the whole 
view becomes rather important. 

I want to read to you an excerpt from the Rockefeller report. Let 
me put in a quick disclaimer. I am not trying to further the can- 
didacy of the person in reading from it. 

Mr. Ftemmine. That was a very fine report. 

Mr. Upauz. I would quite agree with you. I personally think it 
is the best report we have had. I am quoting: 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing American education is the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 
more money. Such an approach would be disastrous. We are moving into 
the most demanding era in our history, an educational effort gradually and 
tardily patched to meet the needs of the moment wil! be perpetually out of 
date. We must build to further education as daringly and aggressively as 
we have built other aspects of our national life in the past. Even allowing 
for a considerably greater efficiency in the use of educational funds, it is likely 
that 10 years hence our schools and colleges will require at least double their 
present level of financial support to handle our growing student population. 

In other words, by 1967, the entire educational effort is likely to call for 
expenditures on the order of $30 billion measured in today’s prices. 

Do you consider that a good statement ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. It is one of the projections on which reasonable 
people can differ, but in terms of magnitude I think it is a good 
thing for us to keep in front of us. 
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Mr. Upatt. I personally think it is a good statement of the chal- 
lenge, a good statement of the problem that we face. 

I wanted your view on that because that is important as I get to 
my next point, I am again leaning on the Rockefeller report because 
I think this gets to the meat of the problem it seems to me. 

I am quoting again: 

It is a weakness in the State and local taxing systems more than anything 
else that gives rise to current proposals for increased Federal support of edu- 
cation. For those who wish to resist or postpone or resort to Federal funds, 
at the same time not constricted educational service, there seems to be only 
one alternative, a thorough, painful, politically courageous overhaul of State 
and local tax systems. 

I think you would agree with me also, that is a pretty good state- 
ment of the problem. 

Mr. Fremminea. Yes, Governor Rockefeller is going through that 
experience right now as I note over in the State of New York. 

Mr. Upatt. Yes, and other States are, too. 

To get down to cases with you now, this seems to me to be the 
basic question where our appraisal becomes important because it seems 
to me from what I have seen in looking over the pga and sitting 
with this committee for 4 years, that this thorough painful politically 
courageous overhaul is not taking place, at least not in a sufficient 
Hate neice that this doubling of outlays for education that the Rocke- 

eller report sets forth as our goal, that the same people are not going 
to meet 1t. 

Do you disagree with me on that appraisal ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. At this point maybe I am again more optimistic 
than I should be, but of course, when the report talks about doubling, 
it talks about the doubling not only of the public funds, but the pri- 
vate funds that are invested in the field of education. 

I have had this belief that thinking in terms of the States and the 
local school districts that we just should not give up and assume 
that they are not going to respond to the challenge of a national goal. 

Mr. Upatu. I agree with that. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I think where one of our weaknesses is that we 
have not done too good a job of getting agreement on a national goal. 
We all have respect for the Rockefeller report, but I am sure that 
we could get a good many people who would take issue with that 
particular national goal. 

I think that we have to somehow or other get. agreement on national 
goals and if we do, then I think the States and the local communities 
will begin to respond to it. 

As I have stated a good many times, I think not only do we have, 
to get agreement on national goals, but I think we do have to get 
agreement on what constitutes a fair share for Federal, State, and 
local governments under present conditions. 

I also agree that we are not going, even if we get agreement on 
national goals, even though we get agreement on fair shares, we are 
not going to make much progress in that direction unless we get an 
overhaul of our tax structure. 

I notice that Congressman Mills, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, over the weekend says that he feels that this is long over- 
due as far as the Federal Government is concerned. 
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We do not have a well-accepted philosophy of how this whole tax 
business should be handled as between the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

I think all of those things are overdue; I agree. 

Mr. Upauu. I have come reluctantly to this point of view, because I 
am one who philosophically, if the States, I felt, either were doing or 
were going to do an adequate job, would favor a passive role, perhaps 
with maybe the type of pinpointing you are talking about, by the 
Federal Government. 

But as I look about the States I am familiar with, as I see the 
struggles that are going on in the State legislatures, I think if we at 
the Federal level bet on the fact that this overhaul is going to take 
place, that this is going to be a rather important bet. 

For instance, the national defense education bill we passed last. year 
calls for a lot of new State effort, and I think rightly so, and I was 
in favor of the matching provision in it. 

Mr. Fiemmine. They are apparently responding. 

Mr. Upaty. Yes. Dr. Conant’s report, if we carry out his recom- 
mendations, also is going to cal] for some increased expenditure in 
some areas. 

Yet, despite California and some of these other States that have 
moved affirmatively at the State level, I think the overall picture is 
one of increasing balkiness by the legislatures. 

Let me underscore it, and maybe this is an isolated case; I do not 
think it is. In my own State where we have two great urban centers 
of population that have 70 percent of the children and have a $6 per 
hundred school tax rate and where there are some other rural areas 
that have 30 cents or 10 cents even for a school tax rate. 

One of the reasons you are unable to get action, and the legislatures 
are meeting and threshing out this problem right now, is that these 
two urban centers in the State senate have 4 senators and the 25 per- 
cent of the people have 24, and they are now proposing 1 cent increase 
in sales tax for schools, but the less populated areas want two-thirds 
of that increase for local and county government purposes and they 
will probably get it. 

This, to me, is a discouraging picture. This is one of the reasons 
that I have perhaps come to some different conclusions in making this 
appraisal. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Of course, I would agree what you have just said, 
in saying that you have put your finger on what I think is one of our 
real weaknesses in the field of State government. 

But what I am brought back to is this: As I look at this overall 
picture, as Congressman Frelinghupsen has pointed out and as we all 
know, there are some who believe the Federal Government should not 
be in this at all. 

Then there are proposals for what are in effect grants for general 
operation. 

Now there are people who would find it very, very difficult, for 
some of the reasons that I have indicated this morning, to go into 
the field of grants for general operation, but who might very well be 
willing as of this time, I mean as of 1959, to recognize the pinpointing 
of this school construction need and might very well be willing to 
have the Federal Government participate to the extent that our pro- 
posal calls for. 
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I honestly believe that if we are going to get off dead center and 
get started on giving these districts some assistance, that this does 
provide common ground. 

I would like to see us get started and give these districts that would 
be identified under our bill this kind of help. 

This is where I have come to in my own thinking as I have thought 
in terms of this total problem. 

Again, I respect those who are fearful of any participation on the 
part of the Federal Government. I certainly respect those whose 
thinking has evolved to the point where they think the only way for 
us to do it is by grants for general operations over an indefinite period 
of time. 

I personally have not come to that point. I think quite a number 
of others have, but the point that is reflected by this bill does seem 
to me to give us a chance for common ground and a chance to get 
underway. 

Mr. Upa.u. I think we are getting to the real nub of this problem 
and, of course, by own personal fooling is that if we at the congres- 
sional level and at the executive level, and certainly with the President 
himself, if we become propagandist for, let us say, the Rockefeller 
report, and we told the people the facts that we face as a county and 
the deficiencies and inadequacies, that we might both galvanize more 
action at the State level and perhaps play a larger role than your 
proposal contemplates at the Federal level. 

That is what I feel is a present deficiency in our leadership both 
here and there. 

Mr. Ftemmrine. That may well happen. I am sure you noted the 
portion of the President’s state of the Union message as well as his 
budget message that talked about national goals. 

Now I think that we must approach this idea of getting national 
goals, I mean getting agreement, because after all I don’t think the 
Federal Government can impose national goals on the country, but 
it can take initiative in getting agreement and getting agreement on 
what constitutes a fair share of Federal, State, local, and private 
groups. 

If ‘oe can do that, then we wouid be provided this leadership that 
would galvanize people into action. 

Personally I want to devote as much time as I can to helping 
achieve that kind of objective. 

Mr. Upatu. Let me say in all candor I was somewhat dismayed, 
myself, that the President to this point has not identified himself 
with, did not send up a special message on, your program. I feel this 
is a deficiency of leadership. I would not be candid if I did not say - 
so. 

Mr. Ftemmrine. I might just say in response to that I am sure you 
noted the last sentence on the letter which said that I had been 
advised that I could inform the Congress that what I was proposing 
was in accord with the program of the President. I can assure you 
that it is. 

Mr. Upau.. I think it would have been more impressive if the 
President had felt it was of sufficient importance that the program 
would have had from the outset his full blessing. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. As I present this and support it, I do it with the 
assurance that I have the backing of the President. 
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Mr. Fretineuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to 
this charge that has been leveled against these recommendations, that 
they are totally inadequate. That kind of talk, it worries me a little 
bit. It worries me also that when we originally had some proposals 
by the President we had the charge that it was an investment banker’s 
dream. 

I would like to get back to this question of how adequate is it. Is 
it complete? Is it going to be as effective as it might be without some 
grants? Is there any necessity for matching, that kind of thing? 

I also would like to get some discussion from the Secretary if we 
have the time about this requirement of reasonable tax effort and 
whether that is not going to result in charges that there is going to 
surely and inevitably be Federal interference if we require a reason- 
able tax effort and have a yearly review with respect to the adequacies 
of the tax effort. 

How are we going to determine, in short, what an effective program 
is and how effective is this program, standing on its own feet, without 
grants at all, except as you say, these are conditional grants. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. Well, let me take your last question first, 
dealing with a reasonable tax effort and whether or not that opens up 
the possibility of Federal interference with the operation of States or 
with the operation of local school districts. 

We have certainly tried to make it perfectly clear in the bill that all 
the State has to do is to present a plan to us under which the State 
would determine what was a reasonable tax effort. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will you yield? 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Yes, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Mercatr. A while ago in response to my question you said you 
would be willing to write into the bill a provision that they could 
increase teachers’ salaries and decrease—or perhaps decrease—the 
mileage levy. Is it not implicit in such a program of Federal super- 
vision and overseeing of the reasonable tax effort of the locality in the 
community ¢ 

Mr. Fiemmine. Congressman, you missed one phrase I had there, 
“and may, if the State so elects, provide for.” 

This would be completely raiaibatt as far as the State was con- 
cerned. We are trying to stay out of the business of telling the State 
what to do, This would be a genuine State plan. If it was a State 
plan that simply made provision for identifying what is a reasonable 
tax effort, it would be approved. 

Now one State might say a reasonable tax effort is 13 mills. An- 
other State might say 15 mills; another State 10 mills. We don’t 
get into that at all. 

In fact, the State plan does not even have to identify a reasonable 
tax effort. All the State plan has to say is that we have a plan under 
which we will identify a reasonable tax effort. 

Mr. Mercatr. Let me go a little further, if I may. 

Mr. FrRetincuuysen. Surely. 

Mr. Mercatr. If two States, for example, said a reasonable tax 
effort was 13 mills, one school district said the apportionment of that 
13 mills, with the approval of the State, will be so much for opera- 
tion and maintenance and only 5 mills for debt service, and the other 
said, “We will have 8 mills for debt service,” are you going to inter- 
fere with that? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. In the first place, the reasonable tax effort we are 
talking about is a reasonable tax effort for construction. 

As the proposed bill is worded we don’t say they must have a rea- 
sonable tax effort for educational purposes generally, but a reasonable 
tax effort for constriction. 

Now I appreciate that we could think of a hypothetical case that 
would obviously make this concept of leaving the State alone ridicu- 
lous, but if the State decides to come in under a plan of this kind, 
they are going to work out a plan for identifying a reasonable tax 
effort and the checks and balances that operate within the State are 
going to operate in such a way that it will be a reasonable plan. 

So that again, if we have let any language creep in which is con- 
trary to this, I certainly want it called to my attention, but our idea 
is that the State would simply be required to present a plan under 
which they would identify a reasonable tax effort. 

The Federal Government is not going to second guess them. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The thing that really worries me is if what we 
are trying to do at a national level is trying to pinpoint areas of need 
and needy districts, do we not have a Seeneqnaibiity of some kind to 
see that the money is being used in the areas where it is needed? Does 
that not imply some kind of Federal oversight? 

We have had all this hue and cry about Federal control in the 
National Defense Educational Act. I wonder if it is not inevitably 
going to be raised against such a program as a reasonable tax effort 
even though it is supposed to be handled by the State ? 

Mr. FLemMIne. think, Congressman, that this bill can be worded 
in such a way—and I think it is probably worded that way now, but 
it is obviously subject to close inspection from this point of view— 
can be worded in such a way that it is perfectly clear that the Federal 
Government is not going to second guess the States in the development 
of the plans for determining a reasonable tax effort. 

I know you take a calculated risk, you might get some weird plan 
developed as a result of this, but in view of the principle that is at 
stake, I will take the calculated risk at any time. 

I think if the Federal Government is going to aid in these areas 
that we have to get in that frame of mind where we are willing to take 
some calculated risk in the interest of achieving the objective that we 
want to achieve. 

Otherwise we are always going to be pestered with people who say, 
“Well, if you are going to protect the expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money down to the last cent you have to go in and you have to audit 
for this point or that point or another point.” 

Iam completely out of sympathy with that. 

Mr. Frevtincuvysen. The alternative might be to accept the blank 
check approach of Mr. Metcalf in H.R. 22 and that is, assume that 
the money is going to be spent for good purposes and not have any 
plan as such which would have to be presented by the individual 
State before they could qualify. 

Mr. Ftemmrina. My response to that is that I think there is far more 
danger of what you call insistent demands to audit if you make a 
grant for general operating purposes, than if you followed down the 
pathway that we are suggesting. 
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Now you will get pressures under this, surely. If you leave it the 
way we have it in the bill now, somebody is going to come along and 
say, “Look at what this State did. This is not a reasonable tax effort.” 

Then they are going to say, “We have to do something to prevent 
this.” Somebody will want to get an amendment to the law. If the 
Federal Government is going to keep its hands out of education I 
think we have to resist something like that. 

My contention is that you have a better chance of resisting it when 
you are dealing in a specific pinpointing area of this kind than if 
you get a grant for general oneraiang purposes and that moves up to 
the place where, as I recall it, in the fifth year it would be about 4,700 
million a year, something of that kind. 

You get up to that figure, that particular point, then I think it is 
going to be very difficult, if not impossible, to resist those pressures. 

Mr. Tompson. I do not think there would be much resistance to 
your plan because I do not think your plan is going to work anywhere. 
Therefore, it is going to avoid all resistance. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Congressman Thompson, I don’t think that is a 
sound generalization because I think while you where in I pointed 
out there is not a State in the country which, if it has an interest in 
doing something about this problem, could not qualify under this 
plan. 

Mr. Mercar. In 5 years? 

Mr. Fiemmina. No. 

Mr. Mercatr. There are dozens of States that have constitutional 
prohibitions against any financing of this kind of program and the 
Constitution will have to be amended. 

You can glibly sit there and say, “Well, the Attorney General can 
make an interpretation.” 

Dr. Flemming, I have sat in an Attorney General’s office and I have 
handied school financing matters and the bonding companies will not 
accept such Attorney General’s opinions. 

You would have to have a test case on the constitutionality of these 
matters. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, there is not a single State that 
needs to resort to the debt service matching. 

I am sure you will agree with me that there is not a State in the 
country that could not handle this by a loan approach. 

Mr. Mercar. There are States, and my State of Montana is one, as 
you enumerated the three approaches that you could use, that cannot 
approach it on any of the three under the present Constitution. 

I will venture that there are a dozen States that are foreclosed on all 
three approaches. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Mr. Chairman, speaking as a representative of the 
department who participated in the submission of the administra- 
tion’s 1957 school construction proposal, which was, as you know, 
substantially identical with the proposal submitted in 1956, I would 
like to point, out that that proposal and the bills reported out by this 
committee in 1956 and 1957, would have required exactly the same 
kind of commitment on the part of the State which a State can make 
in order to participate in this program. 

Mr. Mercarr. After 2 years? 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. And there is no greater burden imposed on any 
State under this program than would have been een under those 
bills. 

Mr. THompson. Let us assume that that is correct. ‘That was a 2- 
year thing and assuming that you are correct, do two wrongs make a 
right ? : 

I was not aware that there were the same impediments, the same 
legal impediments, in that that there are in this. 

Mr. Rironarpson. Those called for State matching funds on an ap- 
propriating basis. 

As the Secretary pointed out, this legislation would equally permit 
a State to participate on exactly that same basis. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I think we did recognize there was a difficulty 
because we postponed the necessity of matching for the first 2 years of 
the program. We accepted the fact that there might be some prob- 
lems if there was immediate necessity 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That could equally be done here. 

Mr. Ftemmina. Very easily be done. 

May I say to the Congressman that I appreciate that the State of 
Montana presents a situation which, I have been informed, is different 
than any other situation. 

Mr. Mercarr. I do not know whether it is different or not. TI just 
happen to know about the situation there. 

Mr. Fiemminea. Because of your long experience and background 
in the State government, I certainly respect your judgment and would 
accept your judgment as far as your State 1s concerned, but we have 
no evidence which would point to the fact that there are a dozen other 
States that are in this same classification. 

Of course, I will be very glad to make for this committee or have 
made for this committee a detailed study, State by State, indicating 
which one of these three alternatives the State could take advantage 
of. 

I am confident we will come out to the point that with the possible 
exception of Montana, any one of the States could, either by the capital 
grant route, the loan route, or this matching route, qualify under this 
bill, 

Now, I know that you have a point on the meeting of the legislatures. 
Of course, if the State government is sufficiently aroused about this 
there is such a thing asa special session of the legislature. 

Mr. Mercatr. I pointed out at one time that in order for the State 
of Montana, and I use that because I know about it, to qualify for 
certain Federal grants we had a special session of the legislature. 
We met for 5 days. It cost a quarter of a million dollars. 

The State of Montana’s share under this, and other small States’ 
shares, would not be a quarter of a million dollars. It certainly 
would be a waste of the funds to call the legislature into session to 
comply with the provisions of this law and spend a quarter of a 
million dollars to get less benefit than the cost of the legislature. 

Mr. Fiemmtne. I don’t think it would work out quite that way. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to 
the other part of my fairly involved question which referred to the 
advisability of matching. 
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As the Secretary knows, H.R. 22 has no matching, it just makes 
money available. I wonder what is the importance of matching. 

Do you feel that it is an important part of a Federal program to 
underline the basic responsibility of the State and local government ? 

In other words, we are trying by adoption of a Federal program, 
in part at least, not only to help eliminate some weaknesses in the 
educational system, but we are trying to encourage the overhaul of our 
educational system that Mr. Udall feels will never take place and 
therefore, we should be fatalistic about the Federal Government to 
step in in a massive way ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I agree with you completely. As you were posing 
the question again my mind went back to what Congressman Udall 
had said. He read from the Rockefeller report and that report does 
underline the importance of States and local communities raising 
their sights. 

I think this is a role that the Federal Government can appropriately 
play. That is our reason for providing for a matching program so 
that both the States and the Federal Government participate in deal- 
ing with what we certainly recognize is a serious matter. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. The reason I say that is that it would be a 
realtively small amount of money if the Federal Government should 
guarantee all the debt service compared to $4 or $5 billion a year. 

But you feel that there is an importance and significance in the 
necessity of matching of Federal funds. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I feel we cannot afford as a Federal Government 
to move down the road where we in effect just give up on the possi- 
bility of States and local communities raising their sights. I think 
that we are not willing to do it. 

Mr. THomrson. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania have any 
questions? He has been very patient so far. 

Mr. Larore. I am the patient type. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I would like to express my 
deep appreciation to the Secretary for having the opportunity to hear 
his testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. I regret. that I have to go over to the floor to par- 
ticipate in raising that additional money on the life insurance bill 
that the chairman spoke about. I do not know whether the very 
generous offer of compiling this information was accepted or not, but 
I would ask, if I may, that the chairman have this material compiled. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Chair would like to accept the invitation and 
to request that the information, if possible, include alternatives avail- 
able under the three suggestions which the Secretary has mentioned 
and would enumerate what activity, what legal activity or constitu- 
tional amendments or referendums would have to be done by each 
State in order to qualify under one of the three alternatives. 

Mr. Fiemminc. We will be very happy to do that. Of course, I 
think that again, with the possible exception of Montana, we will 
probably find that all States could take the first two. 

Then if we have to divide up the other States on the third category, 
we will be very happy to do that. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have one additional point in response to Con- 
gressman Frelinghuysen’s comment. We do feel that this matching 
can help to raise the sights of State and local communities. We do 
feel also that there is a danger if you shift to operating or to grants 
for general operating purposes, of supplanting State money that cer- 
tainly there will be that temptation as far as the States are concerned. 

We feel that we should as a Federal Government do everything we 
possibly can to avoid that happening. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


How States CAN FINANCE THEIR PARTICIPATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROPOSAL 


The draft bill (sec. 8, p. 13) requires that each State make a financial contribu- 
tion equivalent to that of the Federal Government. The Government’s contribu- 
tion is to advance half the debt service on bonds issued by needy school districts 
to finance school buildings. The State’s contribution could take one of three 
forms: capital grants; loans (repayable only out of excess revenues); debt 
service advances. 

(a) Capital grants.—All States could participate by appropriating State funds 
to make capital grants to pay one-half the construction costs of needy school 
districts. In States which select this method, the Federal Government would 
advance all the debt service on the bonds issued by the school district to finance 
the other half of the construction costs. 

(b) Loans.—All States could also participate by appropriating State funds to 
make loans to needy school districts to meet one-half of their construction costs. 
But States selecting this method would have to defer or waive repayment of the 
principal and interest on these loans in any year in which the school district’s 
exertion of its “reasonable tax effort’? does not produce sufficient revenues to 
make repayments. 

(c) Debt service advances.—States also could have the alternative, under the 
draft bill, of committing themselves to advance one-half the debt service on bonds 
issued by school districts to finance school buildings, in the same manner as the 
Federal Government commits itself to advance the other half of the debt service. 
Under this alternative, the States could avoid large initial capital outlays for 
grants or loans, and, like the Federal Government, spread the cost of their contri- 
butions over the 20- to 30-year period during which the school district’s bonds are 
repayable. 

However, some States may require a referendum to authorize them to enter 
into this type of commitment and other States may require a constitutional 
amendment. The most common State constitutional provision which would be 
involved is that governing the power to create or incur State debt, since a bind- 
ing commitment to make advances over a future period has many of the charac- 
teristics of a debt. 

1. No constitutional prohibition.—The constitutions of the following States 
which have or do not have such constitutional provisions governing the creation 
of State debt: 

1. No constitutional prohibition.—The constitutions of the following States 
either do not limit the power of the State to borrow money, or permit borrowing 
for school construction by special legislative action or procedures: 


California Mississippi 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Delaware Ohio 

Maryland Tennessee 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Michigan 


37378—59——_9 
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2. Referendum required.—Except for borrowing for limited purposes (not in- 
cluding school construction), the constitutions of the following States require 
that borrowing by the State, or borrowing above a certain amount, be sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval: 

Alaska New Mexico 
Arkansas New York 
Idaho North Carolina 
Illinois Oklahoma 
Iowa Rhode Island 
Kansas South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Maine Washington 
Montana Wyoming 

New Jersey 


3. Constitutional amendment required.—Except for borrowing for very limited 
purposes (not including school construction) or of amounts so small as to make 
it almost certain the authority has been exhausted for all practical purposes, 
the constitutions of the following States prohibit borrowing by the State: 


Alabama Nevada 
Arizona North Dakota 
Colorado Oregon 
Florida Pennsylvania 
Georgia South Dakota 
Indiana Texas 
Louisiana Utah 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
(Hawaii) 


Whether constitutional limitations restricting State borrowing apply to com- 
mitments to make debt service advances, and whether, if they apply, the pro- 
visions permitting borrowing by referendum (or other special procedure) would 
permit the State by this method to enter into these commitments, will have to 
be determined in each State by its attorney general or other legal adviser in the 
light of the particular constitutional provisions involved. Other State con- 
stitutional provisions may also be relevant to the determination of a State’s 
ability to utilize this alternative, such as the provision in several States which 
limits or prohibits the State from lending or granting its credit to its political 
subdivisions. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Secretary, this bill is unusual in that it aban- 
dons a traditional grant-in-aid approach which has been used by the 
Department in the Public Law 815 and 874, the Vocational Education 
Act and numerous others. 

What was the rationale in abandoning the grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Fiem™ine. Of course, this is a capital program, I mean a 
program for capital construction. But as I indicated in my opening 
statement, I believe that spreading it out in this way represents an 
equitable way of dealing with the situation because parents and stu- 
dents are going to profit by the construction of these school facilities 
over a considerable span of time. 

Mr. Fre_incHuuysen. There seems to me, I will call it, a misappre- 
hension that if it is just a program involving servicing of debt that 
we are trying to benefit the money lenders and the bankers. It is the 
same kind of criticism that Governor Meyner so lately made about 
the previous recommendations. 

If we were only involved in that kind of thing and nothing direct 
in the form of large-scale grants there is something inadequate 
about. it. 

I have a suspicion that some of the members of the committee 
fee] the same way, that that should count against it even though 
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there is general recognition that money has to be raised over a period 
of years and that does involve the issuance of bonds. 

Would you care to comment on that aspect of that ! 

Mr. Fiemmina. First of all, as I pointed out in my statement, 
and I am sure you noted, we do think of these as conditional grants, 
really. 

Now, as far as this being a banker’s bill is concerned, of course, 
some banks will buy some of these bonds, but they are also going to 
be purchased by private investors, by insurance companies, by pension 
funds, and so on. 

If the Government should move in the directiton of any of these 
other bills, I don’t think that there is any doubt at all in anybody’s 
mind but that the Federal Government would have to go out and 
borrow in order to finance these other bills. 

Once again, bankers and insurance companies and pension funds 
und private investors would have the opportunity of purchasing 
the bonds and earning some interest. 

As I indicated earlier, our feeling is that probably there would be 
a lower interest rate on the bonds issued by the local school districts 
under these circumstances than there would be on the bonds issued 
by the Federal Government. 

They enjoy certain advantages; they are tax exempt, and, of course, 
they would have the complete backing of the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Mr. Tuompson. Does that not cost the Government some money 
when they are tax-exempt local bonds? 

Mr. Fremnine. That is correct. 

That should be considered as you balance it. I do not know where 
you come out on balance, but my only point is if you move down the 
road we have suggested, sure, some people are going to earn interest on 
some money. 

If you move down the road some of these other bills suggest, the 
Federal Government is going to have to borrow and some people are 
going to have some interest payments as a result of it. 

Mr. Tuomerson. When I first. saw the legislation, I was tempted 
to characterize it as a banker’s bill, but I resisted that temptation 
until after I had read the bills. I am glad I did, because I do not 
share your optimism. 

I do not. think this will help the banker; I do not think it will help 
the schoolchildren; I do not think it will help anybody. 

Therefore, certainly I do not think it can be called a banker’s bill. 

That is just a sort of editorial comment. 

We have Mr. Pucinski of Illinois with us who might have some 
questions. 

Mr. Pvernsxi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one thing dawns on me here. The President spoke in his state 
of the Union message about national goals. You seem to subscribe 
to that theory. That would indicate to me that perhaps the adminis- 
tration is not quite certain what. position it wants to take in the educa- 
tional field to aid education. 

If the national goals commission, as a hypothetical situation, should 
embody the philosophy included in the School Support Act of 1959, 
would you, Mr. Secretary, change your position and support that 
concept ? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. That is a hypothetical question. I don’t know 
whether they would, or not. : 

In the first place, as I understand the kind of assignment that would 
be given to them, they would not be given the assignment of develop- 
ing specific programs in order to achieve the goals. 

The President indicated, particularly in his budget message, that 
they would be given the assignment of developing goals and then of 
suggesting what would be a fair share on the part of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, but I don’t think they would go beyond 
that at all. 

Mr. Puctnsx1. In view of the President’s own statement on national 
goals and your apparent support of that concept, I get the impression 
that the administration’s bill you are discussing now is pretty much 
of a stopgap suggestion. 

I was wondering how long do you think that we in America can deal 
with this whole problem of education on a stopgap basis. 

Mr. Fitemmine. Mr. Congressman, as I think of what has happened 
during the past 4 pure, I would be willing to take your label—although 
I don’t agree with it—and say that it is at least better for us to move 
in and do something on a stopgap basis than to continue sitting around 
and talking about the thing and not doing anything at all. 

Now, as I indicated earlier, possibly when you were not in the room, 
it is my judgment that here is some common ground on which we can 
meet in order to get started on helping these particular types of school 
districts build schools that would provide additional classrooms. 

I would like to get started. If, as a result of the establishment of 
agreement on national goals and if as a result of agreement on what 
constitutes a fair share between the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, it looks as though we have to think in terms of a different type 
of program I am willing to face it frankly and realistically, but as of 
this morning the thing I am trying to plead for is action in this area 
and I think we will get a broader base of support if we stay here than if 
we go down the road, which a great many people very sincerely would 
object to, of a grant for general operating purpose. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. Mr, Secretary, you have already conceded to Mr. 
Metcalf that this particular bill would not solve the problems of the 
moment. I will have to yield to Mr. Metcalf’s better judgment that 
when you are through with your survey there will be probably many 
other States. So with this concept of stopgap action at this time, will 
we have to come back again, or would you feel that perhaps we ought 
to ~ to this problem and go along with the School Support Act of 
1959 

Mr. Fiemmrine. In the first place, I have not conceded to anybody 
that there are a lot of States that could not qualify under this 

rogram. In my judgment and on the basis of the material that has 
sti presented to me, and subject to a check on this one possibility on 
Montana, there is not a single State that could not qualify under the 
capital grants and loan provisions. 

t think that this program could get underway in an expeditious 


way. Certainly we are going to make more progress if we get this 
bill through than if we don’t get anything through. 
Mr. Pucrysxt. I have one final question, if I may. 
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It just seems to me, and perhaps you would like to comment on 
this, that the administration bill does not take into consideration 
the tremendous changes occurring in the country, the shift of popula- 
tion, the movement west, and everything else. 

I was wondering now, how can these States, that have to practically 
change their constitutions and everything else, keep pace with the 
program that you have presented to get immediate help # 

You say you want to get started right now. I think everybody 
here wants to get started right now. But if these States are going to 
have to engage in very prolonged delays and court tests and constitu- 
tional changes and legislative changes, do you think that we really can 
get started right now under your concept ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. I don’t accept your assumption. I don’t think 
there is a single State that by legislative action could not get ready 
to participate in this program. 

r. Frecrncuuysen. If I might intervene on that, the Democrats 
have been in control of Congress for the last 4 years and they have 
come up with a proposal backed by both Republicans and Democrats 
which is far more modest than H.R. 22, and we have failed to get any 
passage. So we still havea practical problem of agreeing on something 
and getting it through. 

In spite of the fact that the Democrats should know all the answers— 
they give the impression that they do—we have had difficulty in this 
area. 

What we have come up with has not been based on the President’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. Tuompson. One of the chief difficulties has been that those 
of you who introduced the President’s own legislaiton sat in this 
very committee room and voted against it when we offered it to you. 

I think that these common goals that the Secretary speaks about 
are lovely things and I hope we get to them. I think we had better 
terminate this on the political note that has been injected and, Mr. 
Saeed it is my understanding that you will be available on Tues- 

ay? 

Mr. Ftemmrine. That is right ; Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Tuompson. And Commissioner Derthick, would you be able 
to return ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Tompson. We would like to thank you very, very much for 
coming. We are all as interested in our ideas as you are in yours, and 
this generates a little bit of heat now and then. 

But we do have some common goals. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I pany very much the opportunity and ap- 
preciate very much the way in which the hearing has proceeded. 

Mr. TuHomeson. Thank you. 

The committee will adjourn until 10 a.m., tomorrow, when it will 
sit jointly with the Elliott subcommittee to discuss the operation of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 19, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1959 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LaABor, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
429, House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Present also: Representatives Wier, Elliott, Green. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Mussey, clerk, full committee; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The committee met last week to hear the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare explain the administration’s proposals for school 
legislation. We were unable to complete the presentation and we 
have asked Dr. Derthick, the Federal Commissioner of Education, to 
come in this morning and enlarge on the comments of the Secretary on 
the legislation and give the committee members an opportunity to 
find out just what is contained in the administration’s approach. 

Mr. Derthick, will you proceed with your statement? If you have 
any additional members here who have not been introduced to the 
committee, you might introduce them. 


STATEMENT OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR LEGISLATION; RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR LEGISLATIVE SERVICES; HERBERT S. CONRAD, 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL SERVICES BRANCH, DIVISION OF 
STATISTICS AND RESEARCH SERVICES; AND SIDNEY A. SAPER- 
STEIN, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, © 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, certainly it is nice to be back, and 
Tam very happy to be back. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Secretary Flemming would 
like to come back a few minutes tomorrow. As you know, he wanted 
to come today, but he was called before the Appropriations Committee; 
and if he could come back and make himself available for any further 
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questions and for questions that maybe some committee members might 
have who were not here the other day, Wednesday, he would be very 
pleased, if he could do that tomorrow. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair inquire of the clerk, do we have a regu- 
lar schedule for tomorrow ? 

Mr. McCorp. We do, sir. Dr. Fuller is our scheduled witness for 
tomorrow. Dr. Fuller indicated that his testimony would take up 
the entire session, but the schedule in the House is light this week. If 
I read the Congressional Record correctly, there is nothing coming 
up tomorrow so I think if the committee could not conclude Dr. Ful- 
ler’s testimony in the morning, there would be no difficulty in having 
an afternoon session to finish up with him. 

Mr. Battny. Then we will hear the Secretary for a few minutes 
at tomorrow’s session of the committee. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Derruick. My name is Lawrence G. Derthick. I am U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am indeed grati- 
fied to have the opportunity to appear before your committee which 
is concerned with the problem of needed classrooms, which is so vital 
to education at this time and consequently to the welfare of our 
Nation. 

INTRODUCTION 


The American people believe in education. They believe that edu- 
cation is vital to our democracy, essential for industry and economic 


sufficiency, and basic to the development of our human resources. 
Education through the high school should be free and universal. 
It should prepare youth 4 Be self-controlled and participating mem- 
bers of, and contributors to, our social and economic order. Educa- 
tion should lead youth to appreciate and aspire to the higher things 
of life and should assist youth in developing the skills and abilities 
needed by their communities and the Nation. 

A nedets educational program cannot be conducted without suit- 
able plant and facilities. The school plant serves as a protective 
shelter and as an educational tool. The planning of educational 
housing should share with business and industrial facilities the fruits 
of dramatic progress in acoustical and visual engineering and func- 
tional design. In short the plant and facilities should provide proper 
conditions for learning. 

The teacher and student need proper tools and facilities if all 
pupils are to make optimum educational progress. Each existing and 
planned school plant should meet the following basic criteria: 

(1) Safeguard the lives and bodies of pupils and teachers 
against physical hazards; 

(2) Provide ample protection for the health of the students; 

(3) Provide adequate space and facilities properly arranged 
for the current and anticipated curricular programs; 

(4) Be sufficiently flexible to permit functional adaptation to 
an ever-changing educational program ; 

(5) Be economical in original cost and operation, and con- 
tribute to the operation of an economical program of instruction ; 
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(6) Have appealing aesthetic values for pupils and teachers; 
and 

(7) Be properly located on an adequate site and designed to 
permit expansion to care for anticipated increases in enrollment. 


SCHOOL PLANT DEVELOPMENT 


Education is dynamic. The school plant must be adaptable to a 
changing program. Nostalgic recollections of “the little red school- 
house” fail to recall its weaknesses, such as shelter without adequate 
educational facilities, and a low level of basic comfort. It is no more 
logical to go back to “the little red schoolhouse” or the village school 
with its boxlike cubicles than it is to revert to oxcart travel. Present- 
day education, no less than present-day industry and commerce, 
requires modern facilities and conveniences. 

Current school construction lags behind national needs. There are 
several reasons for this current lag. School plant construction in the 
middle and late twenties was, if measured in 1958 dollars, an enormous 
undertaking, comparing favorably with the programs of the early 
fifties. However, during the depression decade of the thirties, school 
construction dropped to a low level. In several years of this decade, 
less than $100 million a year was expended for public elementary and 
secondary school construction, acladiog some Federal assistance. 

The onset of the Second World War made it difficult to obtain mate- 
rials and labor for new construction and even for proper maintenance. 
As a result, school construction dropped during World War II to 
about one-tenth of the level of 1924 and 1925, and the deterioration of 
existing facilities was accelerated. During this period capital outlay 
dropped to about 2 percent of current total school expenditures. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the decade of 1940-50 school enrollments in- 
creased materially as a result of the increasing birth rate. Hence the 
schools entered the decade of 1950-60 with a substantial backlog of 
need, which has not yet been eradicated. The advent of hostilities 
in Korea brought about a lag which further aggravated this backlog. 


SOME FACTORS GOVERNING CURRENT SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS 


While enrollment increases account for a large proportion of the 
need to augment classroom facilities in public elementary and second- 
ary schools, there are many other factors which contribute to the total 
school plant need. 

The reorganization of school districts is one of these factors. Many 
States are now working on one or more types of school district re- 
organization. These reorganizations very often affect the location 
of schools and in many cases call for added school plant construction 
at the new centers. 

The changing school curriculum is an important factor in school 
plant needs. More attention is being given to offerings in physical 
education and creative work both in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The present-day school program demands science and lan- 
gauge laboratories, new and larger shops, audiovisual facilities and 
the Tike. These are not to be considered frills for they have become 
regular parts of the elementary and secondary school programs. 
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Changes in instruction methods have become another important 
factor in school plant needs. Newer instruction methods where pupils 
work in cooperative groups, combining participation and learning, 
require greater space. Moreover, recent improvements in school 
equipment frequently call for changes in construction practices. 

Pupil mobility seems to increase with each decade and such increase 
contributes to national schoolhousing needs. Available data indicate 
that a large number of children move from one district to another 
and, in many cases, create rapidly developing needs for new and added 
school facilities. Oftentimes unused space is left behind in the places 
from which they came. This is one of the most perplexing problems 
in local school plant planning. 

Patterns of school organization do and will affect school plant con- 
struction needs. The introduction of the junior high school, the 
junior college as part of the public school system, kindergarten and 
nursery schools, and evening classes for adults are all factors in creat- 
ing school plant needs. These patterns are now accepted parts of our 
educational program. 

In short these and other new trends bid fair to create needs for 
schoo] plant improvement and changes. One of these is community 
use of the school for various activities. Another is the introduction 
of new educational media such as TV and radio. The new stress 
being placed on science and mathematics requires new laboratories 
and new and more expensive teaching spaces. It is not at all amiss to 
predict that future stress on other areas such as the fine arts and physi- 
cal fitness will create demands for added schoolhousing facilities. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS NEEDED 


Data available to the Office of Education indicate that a total of 
between 415,090 and 430,000 classrooms will be needed to provide 
spaces for increased enrollment, for elimination of backlog, and for 
current replacement during the 5-year period of 1959-60 through 
1963-64. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Derthick, you estimated the needs for the 5 
years following that, in other words to 1969? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomepson. That would be about 600,000 classrooms ? 

Mr. Derrick. Yes, sir. Something over 600,000. We have it 
worked out here. 

Mr. Tuompson. If you have the figures, I would like to have them. 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes. May I ask Dr. Conrad or Dr. Flynt just to 
give you that figure for the 10-year period ? 

Mr. Friynvt. For the additional 5 years we need 189,900 classrooms 
over and above the approximately 420,000. The total is 609,100, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Derruicx. The need for new public school classrooms because 
of increased enrollment is expected to total about 201,000, or a little 
over, in the 5-year period referred to. That is this first 5-year period. 

The backlog of classroom need which stood at 140,500 in the autumn 
of 1958 is estimated at not less than 133,500 in the fall of 1959. Cur- 
rent replacement need is estimated at 16,800 per year, on the basis of 
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the experience of 1957-58 and 1958-59, or a total of 84,000 for the 5- 
year period. 

For a complete summary and analysis of data on classrooms needed 
and scheduled for completion by State, and the current impact of class- 
room shortages upon pupil enrollment. in the several States, attention 
is especially invited to tables 6, 7, and 8, pages 14 and 15 of Circular 
No. 551, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, entitled, “Fall 1958 Enrollments, Teachers, and School- 
housing,” copies of which have been distributed to members of the 
committee. 


ABILITY OF THE STATES AND LOCAL DISTRICTS TO CONSTRUCr NEEDED CLASS- 
ROOMS 


Considerable and quite impressive efforts have been made by the 
several States and local school districts to meet their construction 
needs for public elementary and secondary schools during recent years. 
This is exemplified by the fact that construction during the last 2 
years has averaged 70,000 classrooms per year. The number reported 
as completed in 1957-58 was 71,600; the number scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1958-59 is 68,440. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Commissioner, notwithstanding that effort, 
however, isn’t it a fact that the shortage was reduced last year by only 
1,800 or so classrooms ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir; that is true. 

The continuation of construction at this rate would, if properly 
distributed among the States and among school districts within States, 
contribute substantially to eventual fulfillment of classroom require- 
ments in the public schools. However, studies made by the Office of 
Education inlined that a wide variation in the rate of progress pre- 
vails among the several States. We have come to the conclusion that 
if the current rate of school construction is to be maintained, those 
States and school districts which are lagging in providing necessary 
construction must be stimulated and aided in finding a way to meet 
their needs. For exampe, one State reports a total need of 11,936 
classrooms are scheduled for completion by the end of the school year 
1958-59, with consequent availability for use at the beginning of the 
school year 1959-60. Another State, more economically favored, re- 
ports a shortage of 11,117 classrooms in the fall of 1958, with only 
4,500 scheduled for completion in 1958-59. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of States report a rate of construction which, if continued, would 
substantially meet their needs. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Dr. 
Derthick whether he would like to be interrupted at this point. I do 
think we are touching on a very vital question right here. 

Mr. Derruick. I think it is quite all right. And quite in order. 

Mr. Battey. Go ahead, Mr. Freylinghuysen. In attempts to define 
what the Federal role should be, is it my understanding on the basis 
of what you just say that you feel that the Federal Government should 
develop a program which would, as you put it, stimulate and aid cer- 
tain States and school districts where there is lagging in providing 
necessary construction ? 
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Mr. Derruicx. That is exactly our point of view, that when you 
lok at the record, when you look at the record of the States, you see 
where the bottlenecks are, and recognizing that this fine rate of con- 
struction that has been attained of approximately 70,000 classrooms a 

ear and seeing in those more favored districts where they are catch- 
ing up with their needs, we know in reason that the rates are going to 
go down, also because some districts have exhausted their resources 
who have been building, the rates are going to go down, and for other 
reasons. So it is our point of view that this bill will focus attention 
upon those districts that are at a standstill and break the bottleneck, 
and with the rate of construction continuing in the more favored dis- 
tricts that we may hope to see this problem wiped out in the 5-year 
life of the bill. 

Mr. Freyuincuuysen. It is your feeling, then, that this program 
would in effect pinpoint the areas of greatest need in each State? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, and my convictions about the increase as time 
goes on and we do more thinking about it and get more data. I be- 
upon those districts that are at a standstill and break the bottleneck, 
lieve it will pinpoint the attack at the point of greatest need so that 
we can look forward to a solution of the problem. 

Mr. FReviINGcHUYSEN. The thing that worries me is that you said 
as example. You gave an instance of a State which was more eco- 
nomically favored which had a shortage of about 11,000 classrooms, 
with only 4,500 scheduled for completion. You compared that to an- 
other State with a comparable shortage and only 963 classrooms 
scheduled for completion. I wonder whether the Federal program 
should be designed to encourage an effort in the States where there are 

retty good economic resources or in the States where there are not. 

hich area are we aiming at, or aiming at both? 

Mr. Derrnick. I think we are aiming at every State. This State 
with the 11,000 classroom shortage and scheduled for completion 
around 4,000 or 4,500 this year, has bottlenecks just as that State 
where the more serious condition obtains with the same number of 
shortage or approximately the same and only 936 scheduled for com- 
pletion. We need to search out and focus upon the districts in the 
more favored States that are needy in order to accelerate the rate 
there just as we need to focus attention upon the more needy districts 
in the less favored States where there will be more such districts. 

Mr. FreLINcHvuysEN. Just as an example, in my own State, which 
I suppose we can consider more favored, I don’t know whether it 
would fall under that category or not. I understand that about 40 
percent of the bond issues that were offered were rejected by the 
people in the school districts. It would not seem to be that they did 
not have the capacity to burden themselves with the additional taxes, 
but there was an unwillingness. Is your feeling that a Federal pro- 
gem should make it easier for communities to solve their own prob- 

ems? It is not taking over the necessity of solving their own prob- 
lems we suggest. 

Mr. Derruicx. Exactly. I think that when we take over problems 
that the communities can handle themselves that we weaken a very 
basic factor in our pattern of educational organization and admin- 
istration in this country. The longer I am in my present position 
the more deeply I am convinced that we have to keep as much respon- 
sibility at the grassroots for education as possible. 
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Mr. THompson. That being the case, I can’t understand quite why 
you would use this approach as distinguished from the administra- 
tion’s approach of recent years. Let us assume that we have a school 
construction bill under which matchin ants are made, as distin- 
guished from 24, this which is essentially a debt servicing, would 
the matching grants stimulate the States less, would the matching 
grants have taken away from the municipalities the initiative which 
you want to leave there? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Thompson, I don’t believe there is any great 
difference, really, in the effect in the present bill and and the previous 
bill as far as its accomplishments are concerned. When this bill began 
to take shape, my satisfaction with it increased as I realized that the 
net effect should be very comparable with the effects of the previous 
bill. 

Mr. Baitry. There is, Mr. Commissioner, a difference that you 
have not pointed out. When Dr. Flemming was testifying the other 
day he kept reminding us that this program, the administration pro- 
posal, would result in 75,000 classrooms being constructed. Since 
we are short of, about what is it, 140,000, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. What about the remaining classrooms that wouldn’t 
be touched by your program ? 

Mr. Derruick. I think the Secretary was making the point that as 
we think about the rate of achievement that the States have attained, 
assuming that they could maintain that rate for the next 5 years, that 
the administration program would come in with sufficient classrooms 
to fill the gap and wipe out the shortage but the Secretary also empha- 
sized that if we can enter upon this program and after a year or two 
we find that it is not adequite, then we should come back with some- 
thing else to fill a wider gap than now seems apparent to him. 

Mr. THomrson. Do you take the position, assuming that they are 
going to keep building at the rate of 70,000 classrooms a year, which 
alleviated last year’s shortage by only 1,800 classrooms, that this 
Federal money is going to provide the ideouten, in other words, will 
double the amount of construction ? 

Mr. Derruick. Of course we are not sure at all that the present 
rate can be maintained; also, our studies in the fall statistics and 
reports from the States indicate that the shortage will be reduced more 
in the next year than it was in the last year. 

Mr. Tuompson. Notwithstanding they are going to build about 2,000 
fewer classrooms ? 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. As I remember it, it is expected to 
cut down from something over 140,000 to about 133,000 classrooms 
in this next year, according to the reports from the States. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That would be about 7,000? 

Mr. Derruick. About 7,000. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Commissioner, it seems to me that you already 
touch on a question that might be more serious from our point of 
view than this maintenance of a rate of progress. You pointed out 
that there is a considerable variation in the rate of progress as it 
prevails among the various States. 

Mr. Derruick. That is true. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. You said in your testimony that continuation 
of construction of this rate, about 70,000 a year would if properly 
distributed among the States and school districts contribute sub- 
stantially. . 

Is the key here this proper distribution? Isn’t it true that in some 
areas there is a much more rapid growth and elimination and in 
others there is a serious lagging, and isn’t it true because of that 
variation in the rate of progress that a Federal program might well 
concern itself to picking up the lag rather than encouraging ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. Even greater elimination of whatever short- 
ages there may be in some other area? 

Mr. Dertruick. We hope and expect this program to reach in, as 
you very well point out, and find the weak places to accelerate the 
construction program where it is lagging. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Thompson’s questioning and the chair- 
man’s also suggested there wouldn’t be elimination of all shortages 
for a considerable period of time just with a Federal program. That 
isn’t what it is designed to do, as I understand it. This program, the 
Federal stimulation plus what is being done at the local and State 
levels, will result in over a 5-year period in substantially eliminating 
what has been a persistent problem. 

Mr. Derruicx. That is right. We do not want to take away one 
iota of effort at the State level and local level where it can be done 
but we want to pick up the effort in those districts where it is lagging. 

Mr. THompson. You want tochange the form. I hope my colleague 
from New Jersey isn’t indicating that the bill which he introduced 
on behalf of the administration 2 years ago wouldn’t have done the 
same thing. How does this get to the need, how does this get to the 
need better than your matching grant program would have? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If the gentleman will let me at least in part 
answer that question or at least comment on it, it seems to me that 
you can argue that from the Federal level a direct construction grant 
of a certain size will not go so far in getting classrooms built as a con- 
tribution to the debt service. 

Mr. THompson. How? 

Mr. Frevinecnvuysen. Because there will only be a certain amount 
of money in any case, whether it is a billion dollars a year or 50 million 
and that billion distributed over the country is not going to result 
in a tremendous number of classrooms compared to the total needs. 
So that the idea essentially will have to be that the essential purpose 
of a Federal program will be to stimulate additional construction. 
It seems to me we can stimulate additional construction by contributing 
to the debt service perhaps more effectively than we can by a grant 
program because the grants will be relatively small. In our—just 1 
minute. 

Mr. THompson. Your statement predicated 

Mr. Frevinenwysen. One more thing while I am on a sentence, 
at least. In your own bill, the Metcalf bill, there would be a rela- 
tively small amount of money allocated to New Jersey. I do not have 
the figure right—I suppose maybe I do. <A relatively small amount 
of money to our State. It would not solve the State’s problems even 
though the total amount that is required is a very considerable sum 
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over a billion dollars. New Jersey would get only $33 million in 

orants. That is not going to build a great number of schools and 
catalaty would not eliminate the necessity for a local and community 
effort. 

Mr. Tuompson. I fail—I just cannot understand either the Com- 
missioner or you. ‘The explanation of comment which you just made 
was predicated on what you believe to be a fact; namely that this 
money will stimulate and everything that you said was just fine, except 
that you have not nor has Mr. Derthick, nor did the Secretary show 
us how it will stimulate and precisely what difference there is in put- 
ting money into a State for debt service or putting money into a State 
for a matching g grant program except this, that you have ‘legal impedi- 
ments in this thing, it is replete with them, where you do not have in 
a direct grant program. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you show me any legal impediments I will 
be glad to hear them. 

Mr. THompson. State the Montana case again where at least it was 
agreed, even the Secretary agreed that they “needed a change in their 
constitution. 

Mr. Frevinorvuysen. I am not so sure that was agreed by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Tuompson. The whole State of New Jersey to avail itself of 
this would have to pledge its credit and in order for the State of New 
Jersey, under our constitution to pledge its credit it needs a statewide 
referendum. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. THompson. Eighteen States. Now, if a statewide referendum 
or a constitutional change is not a legal impediment, then none exists. 
I consider maybe I have used the wrong phrase. But I consider that 
it is a legal impediment. I think the pathetic fact is with all due 
respect to you people, you are laying a smokescreen, you are throwing 
sand in our eyes, you are saying, and the Secretary’s statement says, 
“Please, we do not want to spend any money during this year. We 
do not want to unbalance this budget.” There are those of us who 
would be willing to raise the revenues if we could get the moneys out 
and you might have a better system than we. But ours is not predi- 
cated on having a balanced budget this year and pay for it later. 

Mr. Brapemas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Brapemas. I am new at this business, Mr. Commisisoner. I 
just got to town. But for that reason I may be forgiven for being 
somewhat brash. But it seems to me that somebody ought to say that 
the emperor does not have any clothes on and the whole purpose of 
this legislation that we are talking about here is to give the appearance 
that the administration really wants to do something about education. 
But at the same time not really do anyhing about it because of con- 
siderations of which the gentleman has spoken. 

Mr. THompson. I will modify that a little bit. They want to do 
somethoing about it, we will give them credit because their statements 
all state two things, No. 1, there is a classroom shortage, that may 
he satisfied in time. No. 2, the Federal Government should try and 
do something about it. 
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Commisisoner Derthick, Mr. Flemming, all of them want to build 
classrooms. But they want to build them very fast and they do not 
want to upset a fiscal situation which they have. That is the only 
explanation I can think of. 

r. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, may we give you Assistant Secretary 
Richardson. d 

Mr. Barmtxy. He may talk a while? 

Mr. Derruick. I was wanting to give you Assistant Secretary 
Richardson. 

Mr. Bauer. Perfectly all right. Will you identify yourself to the 
reporter ¢ 

r. RicHarpson. My name is Elliott Richardson, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislation of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I wanted to say a few words, Mr. Chairman, having worked 
with the Secretary and the Commisisoner on this legislation as well 
as on previous administration proposals. 

To try to clarify two points that seem to impede clear understanding 
of this legislation, they have repeatedly come up in the last 2 days, 
and I think it might be well once and for all to get them clearly 
understood. 

First, there is no difference constitutionally in any State with respect 
to the State’s ability to participate in this program as compared with 
the ability of any State to participate in previous administration pro- 
posals or in previous itp Ranoetid out by this committee. 

Now, it was suggested by Mr. Metcalf that there might be some 
impediment on the part of the State of Montana in participating in a 
program involving State funds for school construction. 

First let me say that if that is so that would have been impediment 
equally applicable to the prior bills proposed by the administration 
as well as the bills reported out by this committee. 

Secondly, let me say following the hearing we again asked, as we 
had done 2 years earlier, Mr. Metcalf to refer us to any provision of 
the State constitution which might be construed as such impediment, 
and we still are not aware of the existence of any such provision. 

Before I go on, let me say again there is no impediment to the 
participation of any State in this program that did not exist with 
respect to any previous proposal and, in fact, we do not believe 
that there is any impediment to the participation of any State, 
either in this program or in the programs previously proposed by the 
administration and those previously reported out by this committee. 
Any State could participate in this program with appropriated funds. 
The only question arises with respect to the issue of a State’s ability 
to participate through a debt service commitment, if there were any 
such question in the State, the State would not have to participate 
on that basis. It could do so as it would have done under previous 
proposals with the use of appropirated funds, either granting those 
funds outright or lending them subject to forgiveness over a period 
of time. 

Let me say, thirdly, that there is no substantive difference in the 
ability of this program to assist a community as contrasted with the 
approach taken in prior bills on the basis of a grant. This, as the 
Secretary’s testimony made clear, is a grant subject only to two con- 
ditions: One, if over a period of time a community situation improves 
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so that it is able with a reasonable tax effort to pay the principal 
and interest as the installments fall due each year on its school bond 
issue, then the Federal-State payment of principal and interest would 
end. So that it differs in this respect from prior proposals only in 
that instead of paying out the entire amount for a grant in advance 
the amount is paid each year and ended if it turns out that the com- 
munity is no longer in a situation which prevents it from meeting 
debt service, i.e., principal and interest out of its own resources. 
And the only other respect in which this differs from a grant is that 
after the bond issue has been retired, in other words, after all the 
principal and interest have been paid off, which would normally 
mean that after it has been paid off with Federal and State money, 
and not with local money, then the community would be asked to 
continue a reasonable tax effort for a period of an additional 10 
years, if that continued effort produced revenue, otherwise uncom- 
mitted by the community to debt service on school construction, that 
amount, i.e., the amount not used for debt service would be used in 
partial repayment of the Federal Government and the State. 

Mr. Battery. Let the Chair interrupt there. That is what I called 
the Shylock provision the other day. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, it is. And it is one which, as the Secretary 
said, if in the committee’s judgment it should be eliminated from 
the program we would not feel this is an essential element of the 
proposal. 

Mr. Battery. Let’s take a concrete example of what might happen if 
this provision is left in the legislation : 

Take my State of West Virgina. There are approximatley 19 of 
the 55 counties that either have exhausted all of their bonded capacity 
or they are practically up to the limit. Suppose one of those districts 
decided to take advantage of this legislation in the event it is approved 
and they have $20 million of assessed valuation and they are voting a 
bond issue of $300,000 to build a school building. The bonds run for 
25 years. If they were issued in 1960, they would mature in 1985. 
What you are telling the committee is that after the maturity of 
those bonds in 1985 you are freezing one-half of the leving capacity 
of that district for an additional 10 years to be returned to the Treas- 
ury of the United States ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Not quite, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baitey. In substance is not that the situation ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Not quite. We are saying that the community 
should not under those circumstances be permitted to let down its 
tax effort, simply by at the end of that time dropping the levy on 
eople. 

Mr. Battery. You are assuming, I take it, that any outstanding 
bonds now would probably mature prior to the maturity of your bonds 
backed by the State and Federal Government. Is that right? The 
year 1985 we will say all existing bond issues now in the dictricts 
would have been paid off by normal levy ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartey. Is that right? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Batter. Now tell me why Pion want to freeze that 10 percent 
of their levying capacity for that additional. 

3737859 ——10 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. Of course, if the school district had 

Mr. Battey. You are going to cripple their efforts to keep up with 
schools. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The school district would presume to have had 
to build more schools after the program is over. So if they did have 
to do that and, consequently, they had to meet principal and interest 
on other schools outside of this program altogether, then there would 
be no excess revenue available to repay the United States. In fact, 
we expect that this will be the normal situation and that only in a 
few situations will there be any repayment to the United States. 

Mr. Battery. Let us go just a little bit further. We listed the valua- 
tion of property on which they were voting bonds at $20 million. 
During the course of that 25 years it is possible that the assessed 
valuation of that school district might quadruple in the 25 years. So 
you would be freezing, you would be freezing one-half of the bonding 
capacity of $80 million® assessed valuation rather than the $20 million 
and the Government would get more money back than they put into 
the original bond issue. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; the Federal Government, there would only 
need to be paid to the Federal Government the amount which could 
be paid over and above claims on local revenue for school construction 
purposes. That is to say the Federal Government would get only the 
amount over and above the amount necessary for those claims up to the 
required tax effort. In other words, if the State of West Virginia said 
that a reasonable tax effort for the support of school construction, to 
take an arbitrary figure, 15 mills, and the community came in in the 
first place because they could not build a new school without raising 
their tax levy to 20 mills, in that case the community would continue 
to tax itself at 15 mills, the United States and the State government 
would pay the entire amount due on the school district bonds. In 
other words, it would pay the whole equivalent of 5 mills on the tax 
base. After 25 years all we would say is that the community should 
continue to tax itself at 15 mills. If 15 mills is not necessary to meet 
all the obligations due then on schools constructed in the meantime, we 
would say ‘that any difference between the amount necessary for the 
obligations then outstanding and 15 mills would be paid to the United 
States. So that if in 1985 they can carry the debt service on all their 
then outstanding bonds with 12 mills of taxation, we say under this 
proposal the United States would get half of the difference; that is, the 
amount proposed by tax levy of 3 mills. 

Mr. Barter. Let me interpose a thought right at that point. 

Suppose that they have an outstanding bond issue now for $200,000, 
which will mature in 1970. Would that district be permitted to 
rebond itself for the amount of $200,000% Would the Government 
allow them to set up 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. We would have nothing to say about the 
school district bonding itself for additional schoo] buildings as they 
need them over the period of the next 25 years. 

Mr. Battery. Now, go back and clear up another point for me, if you 
can. The gentlemen from New Jersey, both of them, have been talk- 
ing about leg: ul impediments. In my State of West Virginia we have 
a State sinking fund to meet, which is a funding commission that has 
to approve all bond issues. Would not it take some kind of legislative 
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action by the State Legislature of West Virginia, otherwise your 
county proposing to take advantage of this legislation, would not they 
run into difficulty and failure to get approval of the State sinking 
fund commission on those bonds before they are issued ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this would 
require legislation or not. We visualize that the bond would be issued 
in the formal way and be marketed with the benefit of what is in effect 
a Federal-State guarantee of the entire amount due on the bond. 

Mr. Battery. Now wait a minute. Would it force them to lay a levy 
or go through the formality of laying a levy in excess of the const1- 
tutional limitation to get a clearance from the State sinking fund 
commission? How would they go about that ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I think I would 
have to look into that. 

Mr. Barmy. There is a legal impediment. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think the program, it is fair to say, would re- 
quire legislation, probably, in almost every State but that is true of 
every school construction proposal that has heretofore been considered. 

Mr. Tuompson. That requirement would not exist in as many in- 
stances in a direct grant program to the States as it does here. Where 
you have the moneys going through the States without involving each 
municipality, a great many of which have either gone up to or exceeded 
the limit of their legal indebtedness. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Let me say, first, that all the proposals that have 
been considered at any time that involve allocations of money to needy 
school districts would require State legislation. The extent that the 
money would be distributed in a different way than it would be dis- 
tributed under the State’s existing equalization plans for the aid of 
school districts. So that in that respect this legislation is not different 
from other legislation. It does differ to the extent that a school dis- 
trict which is up against a debt ceiling would in order presumably to 
be able to issue bonds, have to take advantage of a local authority or a 
State authority. Of course, a great many school districts do do that. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to 
this question of what is an effective Federal program. The criticism 
that has been leveled at the proposal we are discussing this morning 
has been that it is too small to be effective in effect, and that we should 
have a direct-grant approach such as the administration has previ- 
ously recommended. I would just like to say that as a sponsor of 
previous legislation I have nothing essentially against a Federal 
matching program with direct grants involved. It would be a way 
of getting it done. I am saying we do not have to confine ourselves 
just to that approach. What I am wondering is whether if we en- 
visage the Federal] role as one of stimulating and supplementing and 
encouraging communities to do the job themselves, whether if we 
had a grant approach we would not have to have a matching program. 
The major alternative to the bill we are considering today is the 
Thompson-Metcalf bill, which has no matching requirement at all. 
I wonder if the Commissioner would like to comment cn that aspect 
of it and perhaps comment on why there is not any direct-grant 
approach in the proposal we have here today. Is it because we do not 
envisage any necessity or we think there are reasons against a Federal 
grant program that have led us to develop this debt service approach ? 
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Mr. Derruics. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Frelinghuysen, as Assistant 
Secretary Richardson has said, in this bill there is no great difference 
in the effects we expect than in the previous bills by the administra- 
tion except there is a great deal more flexibility in this bill, and makes 
it much more naastale, we think, to the needs in the several States, 
as to matching; I cannot quite conceive of a program that would have 
the needed stimulation that did not require matching. It seems to 
me that this program is a partnership program on the part of the 
States and the local communities and the Federal Government. I do 
not know whether I am getting all the way to your question or not. 
Would you—— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think we are probably saying the same 
thing. 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And that is that this will produce the same 
results, approximately, as previously envisaged in other recommenda- 
tions which did involve direct purchase of bonds and a direct Federal 
matching. But it will not involve as much money. We might just 
as well accept that. But it does not make it less effective, is that not 
really what we are saying / 

Mr. Derruick. May | ask Dr. Flynt to—— 

Mr. Tompson. How can you ultimately, despite the fine word 
“stimulation”—what we are after, however we get them, by stimula- 
tion or otherwise, is classrooms. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mr. TuHompson. And classrooms cost money. This does not call 
for as much money as the previous programs which you have aban- 
doned. How can you build as many classooms with this as you could 
under the bill which my colleagues abandoned last year ? 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. If the Federal Government were building 
them, of course, it would not result in the building of any classrooms. 
The Federal Government is not itself building them. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. Essentially that is the heart of this 
thing. You are not going to build as many classrooms with this as 

ou would with the other program which you abandoned. I do not 
fone how long you are going to have this bill before you abandon it. 
But I think we can wait awhile and you will change again. 

Mr. Derruick. I have something I want to say on that point, Mr. 
Chairman. But my colleague here, Dr. Flynt, is very anxious to make 
a comment. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair recognizes Dr. Flynt. 

Mr. Fiynvr. The question of stimulus was raised by Mr. Thompson. 
I think there are two ways that this program stimulates. First, it 
requires State matching; second, it requires a reasonable tax effort 
on the part of the local district. 

Mr. TuHomeson. What difference is that between—— 

Mr. Fiynt. A very great difference. 

Mr. THompson. Between that stimulation and your previous 
proposal ? 

Mr. Fiynt. I would like to say on the third, please, that the amount 
of money that the Federal Government ultimately would spend here, 
over $2 billion is a rather considerable sum of money; that if it stim- 
ulated $3 billion worth of construction in a period of 5 years, 75,000 
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classrooms would get built which Dr. Derthick previously said is 
approximately the number would have been constructed under previous 
programs. We cannot say how this 75,000 would be distributed over 
enrollment replacement or backlog. 

Mr. THompson. How many classrooms in your opinion would the 
administration’s: 1957 bill have caused to be constructed? Do you 
remember the testimony on that point ? 

Mr. Dertuick. Dr. Conrad, Mr. Chairman, could give us some help 
on that. 

Mr. Conrap. I do not remember the exact amount of money in- 
volved ; $300 million. 

Mr. Derruick. $300 million for 4 years. This is $300 million for 
5 years. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. $325 million. 

Mr. Derruick. $300 million for 4 years. This is $300 million for 
5 years. 

“Mr. Conrav. The $325 million for 4 years would be $1,000,200,000. 
The $300 million for 5 years is $1,500 million and obviously is better 
than 

Mr. Tuompson. Assuming it all gets put out. 

Mr. Fiynt. They participate to the full extent. That assumption 
has to be made, Mr. Thompson, in all bills that have been proposed. 
This stimulated $600 million a year of actual construction for 5 years, 
you get 75,000 classrooms built. That is a rather considerable number 
in relation to the total need and if spread over. Our stress in this bill 
has been to focus it on the needs of the districts which require it. We 
do not know whether they will be used per se to support classrooms to 


meet expanded enrollment, replacement, or backlog. It will be dis- 
tributed over all those categories and we cannot say, as Commissioner 
Derthick and Secretary Flemming have previously stated, whether 
this will bridge the gap or not. That is not exactly what it is aimed at. 
It is aimed, like Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Sganeniree indicates, at the 


identification of the districts that require greatest help. It would be 
very fortunate if the 75,000 classroom rate could be continued but 
there is no guarantee that it will. But if we spread 75,000 actual 
classrooms built in the 5-year period over the needier school districts, 
it is very clear there will be a balance brought into this picture that 
certainly is not there now. 

Mr. Piettadin Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Thompson’s question, 
along with Mr. Frelinghuysen’s is going to help us pinpoint this issue. 

Mr. Richardson just figured out here that the previous administra- 
tion bill would produce 65,000 classrooms against this bill of 75,000 
classrooms. I think that if we take a look at the number of classrooms 
constructed in the past 2 years and if we look at the map and see where 
those classrooms are constructed, if we had this kind of bill for the 
last 2 years we would raise very materially the rate of classroom 
construction. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I wonder in all this effort to envision what 
the Federal role should be we should place so much on the number of 
classrooms which are going to be built under the program anyway. It 
issomewhat problematical. It depends on the response at the local and 
State levels whether this will stimulate as many as 75,000 classrooms 
but it seems to me it will perform a very valuable function if it fills in 
the weak spots and encourages more school construction in areas which 
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previously have been lagging for specific reasons, most of them eco- 
nomic. And I think that is far more important in developing a rea- 
sonable Federal program than whether we are spending only $3 billion 
as compared to a total of $11 billion. The total of $11 billion may or 
may not be a good thing. But I think for one reason or another Con- 
gress is more likely to look at a lower figure with favor than they will 
look at a higher figure. It seems to me if we can qualify the Federal 
role and I am not saying there is anything wrong with Federal grants, 
if we can qualify the Federal role so as to aim it at the areas of greatest 
need we are more likely to get a response to solve a problem than if we 
just spread billions of dollars a year over the 49 States. 

Mr. Derruickx. Mr. Chairman, may I give a very simple, almost 
such a simple illustration that I apologize for it, but to illustrate this 

oint that Mr. Frelinghuysen is driving at all the time and which 
is the essential feature of our bill, as a local school superintendent we 
took great pride in the record that our school system achieved in giving 
to the community funds or the United Fund or the Community Chest, 
or whatever it happened to be called at the time. Now, in our earlier 
years we had about 50 schools in our system and each faculty was 
organized and when the first reports came in some schools just went 
over the top and others were way down low. The first campaign went 
through and we were not too proud of our record. The next year 
we began to concentrate on our weak points. The strong points took 
care of themselves. When we concentrated on our weak points then 
the record of the school system went way up sky high. That is just 
in simple terms what this bill is designed to do. To take care of the 
weak places. We have a remarkable record of schoolhouse construc- 
tion for many points of view and yet we have this great backlog. To 
take these school districts where but very little progress is being made 
and giving them a big shot in the arm and putting these 75,000 class- 
rooms at those points is going to make a vast difference. When you 
think of 75,000 classrooms we always have to think in terms of more 
than 2 million children. So it is a very significant program. Any 
program that reaches 2 mililon children is bound to be significant. 

Mr. THomrson. Splendid example. 

Mr. Dertuicx. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should proceed with my 
statement with the assurance that we are glad to be interrupted at 
any time. 

Shortages of classroom space are known to exist in every State. 
Moreover, the ability of districts within States to meet the needs for 
classroom construction varies much more widely than the ability of 
the States themselves. For example, recent studies indicate that the 
range of wealth per pupil between the lowest and highest district is 
over 100 to 1 in California, New Jersey, and New York. An earlier 
study found a similar situation in Illinois. States in which ranges 
exceed 20 to 1 include Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, and New Hamp- 
shire. States with a 10 to 1 range are Arkansas, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana. The minimum range found is 
about 5 tol. Itis recognized, of course, that. not all States and dis- 
tricts which are lagging i in meeting their construction needs are con- 
tributing a maximum of effort in comparison with other States and 
other districts. 
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The program of legislation which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Office of Education now places before 
the Congress is basically concerned with the problem of identifying 
and providing Federal financial assistance to those districts within 
States which require substantial stimulus and help to meet their class- 
room needs. This program would enable the Federal Government 
to participate in a maximum of $3 billion of public elementary and 
secondary school construction over the next 5 years. The program 
has been especially designed to channel Federal assistance to these 
school districts within States which are in greatest need. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Secretary Flemming has provided you with a general description 
of the purposes and objectives of the proposed legislation. It will be 
my aim to describe the proposed program in terms of the factors 
which have been built into it in order to identify and assist school 
districts which are in greatest need of financial assistance to meet 
school construction requirements. 

I have stated above that the information available to us indicates 
that needy school districts exist in all States and that the States 
themselves vary greatly both in their capacity and effort to meet their 
school construction needs. The States also differ greatly in the num- 
ber of children for whom they must provide, varying from a maximum 
of 290 school-age children per 1,000 population to a minimum of 198 
school-age children per 1,000. Moreover, the State with the highest 
income per child of school age has at its command four times the 
personal income resources per child as the poorest State. 

The formula which governs the allocation among the States of the 
annual aggregate amount of $600 million is found in sections 4 and 5 
of the bill. The allocation ratio for each State is derived from the 
quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school age for 
the State by the income per child for the continental United States. 
Thus, States with high income per child receive a low allocation ratio, 
and vice versa. For example a wealthy State with an income per 
child, of say $12,600, has an allocation ratio of 0.25, which is the 
minimum ratio employed, and a poor State with an income per child, 
let us say of $4,200, has an allocation ratio of 0.75, which is the maxi- 
mum ratio assigned. An income per child of $8,412, which is equal 
to the national average, provides an allocation ratio of 0.50. Equity 
requires, of course, that allocation of sums to the States be clearly 
related to the number of public schoolchildren in the States. This is 
accomplished by multiplying the allocation ratio by the number of. 
public schoolchildren. The moneys would thus be allocated to the 
States in proportion to these products. 

As a result, two States with the same public school enrollment with 
allocation ratios of 0.25 and 0.75, respectively, would have allocations 
differing by a factor of 3. 

If two States have the same allocation ratio but one has three times 
as many public schoolchildren as the other, the final allocations would 
again differ by a factor of 3. 

Finally, allocations calculated as described above are subject to 
modification in the case of those States where the effort expended on 
public schools in relation to wealth is below standard. 
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There has been distributed for your information an allocation table 
indicating the allocations to the respective States and the outlying 
arts of the United States, including the necessary modifications 
rought about by substandard effort. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to request that this table be inserted in the 
official record at this point. 
(Allocation tables referred to follow:) 


ScHoot Construction AssistANcE Act or 1959 (S. 1016 anp H.R. 4268) 


Allocations to States (including Alaska,! Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
Islands), as provided for in secs. 4 and 5 of bill, for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960 2 


State Allocation 
Aggregate United States (excluding District of Columbia) 


Continental United States (excluding District of Columbia and 
Alaska) 580, 190, 488 
Alabama : ; 17, 699, 927 
Arizona 5, 042, 933 
NE GEE Ne Eee Se A TSE ae Se ceed. axe 10, 713, 272 
California 31, 905, 869 
paneer inlay i, gey" oma ea i ai ss ae i 6, 269, 996 
Connecticut c 3, 858, 232 
Delaware 630, 708 
OTE SRT BETA TOD Tks TCE OTT Sa Pe OER Ce? ae 13, 085, 498 
ES ANT ES SE A ee 5 ea ear aes ee < ,, 02, B87, 752 
3, 728, 738 
cc e) S0) en Op ee "Oe Te ee ee A eee 19, 908, 804 
14, 878, 919 
12, 312, 617 
9, 094, 067 
Kentucky : 12, 389, 658 
Louisiana , re 15, 705, 901 
i 3, 111, 765 
Maryland 8, 916, 803 
ee oe eg 11, 066, 038 
a ae eel ale Pyne BG, Sap ncdy: Giana oh gamle 25, 239, 155 
Minnesota 13, 327, 951 
Mississippi 14, 628, 430 
Missouri 10, 937, 948 
Montana ; 2, 812, 687 
Nebraska 5, 445, 808 
649, 072 
New Hampshire 1, 672, 439 
New Jersey 10, 548, 874 
New Mexico 4, 718, 334 
New York 27, 328, 848 
28, 852, 593 
3, 507, 427 
22, 905, 198 
12, 232, 084 
6, 678, 034 
Pennsylvania 32, 044, 849 
Rhode Island 1, 518, 347 
ES EPS ELE LES AEN SE EI ET 15, 886, 675 
South Dakota 3, 511, 526 
17, 319, 177 
39, 668, 112 
5, 139, 142 
1, 617, 393 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Allocations to States (including Alaska,’ Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
Islands), as provided for in secs. 4 and 5 of bill, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960 *>—Continued 


State 
Continental United States, etc—Continued 
Virginia 
Washington 


Allocation 


$15, 184, 986 
9, 839, 071 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


9, 941, 782 
12, 625, 202 
1, 501, 847 








Outlying parts of the United States___.....__..--_-_-..------- 19, 809, 512 
880, 673 
346, 174 

2, 475, 176 

15, 928, 333 

179, 156 
1 As specified in the bill, in the absence of per capita income data, Alaska is for the purpose of computation 

excluded from the continental United States and is assigned an allocation ratio of 0.75. 

? The amounts in the table represent the total amount of school construction assisted. The Federal 


Government would assume debt service commitment on one-half of these amounts. The States would 
assume the remaining one-half of the obligation. 





Allocation of $600,000,000, unadjusted for State school effort index, Alaska not 
included in continental U.S. totals for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960 





] 


0.5000 


hild for conti- 
8,412 


nental United States [ cot 2x 


attendance, public elementary and sec- 
dren and allocation ratio [10Xcol. 5 
600,000,000 
142,991,118 


of age; average of 1955, 1956, and 1957 
ondary schools 1955-56 


Personal income per child 5 to 17 years 

0.5000 times income per child for the State 
divided by income per c 

Allocation ratio (col. 4 with limits 0,25 

Number of children in average daily 

Product of number of public school chil- 

Allocation of $600,000,000, unadjusted for 


1.0000 minus col. 3 


(1) 


=> 
oa 

~ 

~ 
~ 
— 





Aggregate United States 
(excluding District of 


Coumbia 142, 991, 118 








Continental United 
States (excluding Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 





Alabama 
Arizona 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana _- 
Maine _ __ 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 








10, 678 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Allocation of $600,000,000, unadjusted for State school effort index, Alaska not 
included in continental U.S. totals for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960—Con. 
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0.5000 


8,412 


of age; average of 1955, 1956, and 1957 
divided by incon e per child for conti- 
J 3 

nental United States [ col 2x 
Allocation ratio (col. 4 with limits 0.25 
Number of children in average daily 

attendance, public e!ementary and sec- 

ondary schools 1955-56 


1.0000 minus col. 3 


0.5000 times income per child for the State 





Personal income per child 5 to 17 years 
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Product of number of public school chil- 
Xcol. 6]! 


dren and allocation ratio 
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18, 901, 942 





10, 496 
112, 571 
ec ‘ 482, 947 
Virgin Islands_______- aes ; 5, 432 




















40, 740 





840, 325 
330, 314 

2, 361, 776 
15, 198, 579 
170, 948 





1 Expressed as 10 times the product of col. 5 and col. 6 in order to carry 9 digits in the national total, corre- 


sponding to amount in col. 8. 
2 Estimated by Office of Education. 


Sources: Col. 2: Based on latest data from Department of Commerce; col. 6: Office of Education, 1955-56 


Biennial Survey, Ch. 2 (advance data as of Jan. 29, 1959). 
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Mr. Derruicx. The method of allocation described above provides, 
therefore, substantial equalization of Federal allocations to States on 
the basis of the size of the problem which they face in housing the 
total number of children enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools and the relative financial effort which they are exerting. 

Despite an intensive program of school district consolidation which 
has been going on for some years, there still remain slightly more 
than 45,000 school districts within the United States. It isnot deemed 
to be practicable or desirable that the Office of Education undertake 
the task of identifying the neediest among this large number of dis- 
tricts. The bill, consequently, provides for a State plan for identi- 
fying the neediest school districts within the State by the development 
and application of a reasonable tax effort index. 

The reasonable tax effort which would be established by the pro- 
visions of a State plan could be expressed, for example, in terms of 
a tax rate of 13 mills on an equalized property assessment of 50 per- 
cent. This would then be the tax effort which the school district 
would be required to establish and maintain as a condition necessary 
to obtain Federal assistance. 

It is recognized that in certain Territories and States alternate 
methods of establishing a reasonable tax effort might be necessary 
(1) when States and Territories contain areas within which the State 
is exclusively responsible for public elementary and secondary school 
construction and (2) when States are already contributing substantial 
financial assistance to local school districts to help them build needed 
schools. 

In some Territories, for example, Hawaii, and in parts of a few 
States, for example, Alaska, the Territorial or State government fi- 
nances all school construction exclusively from Territorial or State 
funds. In such situations the provisions of the bill, designed to limit 
Federal assistance to needy ‘shin districts which exert a reasonable 
tax effort, recognize the inapplicability of these provisions in such 
cases, and authorize the Commissioner of Education to modify the 
requirements for Federal assistance accordingly. States and Terri- 
tories in which such conditions exist will, however, be expected to 
limit any Federal assistance to construction of urgently needed school 
buildings, and to comply with other appropriate provisions. It 
should “ noted further that the financial effort for school purposes 
in such Territories and States will be taken into account in determin- 
ing annual allocations under the program. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I wonder if I could just interrupt briefly on 
that. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. What happens to the District of Columbia 
under this proposal? I notice that it is excluded in your tabulation 
from a direct allocation. I wonder how much or if no funds would 
be made available to the District. 

Mr. Derruick. It is excluded and to have included it would have 
been a determination that it was a needy school district. 

Mr. Frenincnuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Derruick. Some States are already contributing substantial 
financial assistance to local school districts for the purpose of helping 
them to construct needed public elementary and secondary schools. 
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Where such assistance is made available to school districts which 
would be eligible for assistance under the bill and is otherwise made in 
a manner which meets the Federal requirements in the bill, the funds 
involved will be credited to the State for matching purposes. If 
the existing State-aid systems do not meet requirements of the bill, 
the State aid to school districts applying for assistance under the bill 
would be counted as a resource of the school district in determining 
the tax effort they will be expected to make. 

The Federal Government would make financial assistance available 
to local districts through a debt service commitment by which the 
Federal Government would undertake to assume one-half the annual 
debt service in excess of what can be raised by the local district after 
application of a reasonable tax effort. 

The bill would further require that the incidence of the reason- 
able tax effort established for each participating district would be 
determined annually, and the Federal and State contributions modi- 
fied or extinguished upon the basis of finding as to whether or not 
the reasonable tax effort meets.the required debt service upon the 
obligations of the school district included in the plan. 

Perhaps the simplest manner in which this procedure can be visual- 
ized is through the presentation of a specific example. The example 
follows: Assume that school district X has been identified in accord- 
ance with a State plan approved by the Federal Government as a 
needy school district; assume further that it plans to construct a 
building costing $500,000; assume also that the “reasonable tax effort” 
index included in the plan approved by the Federal Government 
shows that in the first year it would be possible for the school district 
to raise taxes sufficient for paying principal and interest on addi- 
tional $250,000 on indebtedness; and assume also that 5.7 percent 
is the debt service cost. 

(1) This means that the annual debt service cost on the $250.000 
of indebtedness that the school district cannot handle would be 
$14,250. 

(2) The Federal Government would assume $7,125 of this cost and 
the remainder would be assumed by the State government. 

(3) Each year during the life of the bond issue it would be deter- 
mined whether or not the proceeds from the reasonable tax effort 
were such as to make it possible for the needy school district to pay 
some or all of the debt service underwritten by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

(4) This process would be continued for a period of 10 years be- 
yond the life of the bond issue, and if the “reasonable tax effort” on 
the part of the school district produced excess revenues, one-half of 
these revenues would be applied to the repayment of Federal ad- 
vances with interest. 

Under the bill, a Federal debt service commitment would be con- 
ditioned on an equivalent commitment by the State. The State could 
meet this condition by making a binding commitment to pay one-half 
of the debt service on the local school district’s obligations. The 
State may, however, at its option, make a capital grant to cover half 
of the cost of approved construction which the school district. cannot 
meet without Federal-State aid. In such case the Federal debt service 
commitment would be made with respect to obligations totaling the 
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amount of such capital grant and the Federal commitment would be 
to pay the full debt service on the obligations instead of one-half such 
debt service. 

The State could at its option extend the obligation of the school 
district to repay debt service commitments made beyond the 10th year 
after expiration of payments to public bondholders on such obliga- 
tions. 

Under the bill a local school district would be required to maintain 
the reasonable tax effort described above throughout the life of the 
obligations approved under the plan and for 10 years thereafter. The 
bill further provides that if the local school district should in any 
period fail to exert the reasonable tax effort as determined under the 
State plan, the district would be obligated to repay to the United 
States the difference between the amount actually contributed and the 
amount which would have been contributed had the reasonable tax 
effort been in effect. 

Attention is invited to the fact that holders of obligations with 
respect to which Federal debt service commitments have been made 
under the bill may bring suit against the United States to enforce any 
duties of the Commissioner under the bill or any undertaking of the 
Commissioner pursuant to a commitment under the bill. The purpose 
of this provision is to establish full confidence in the obligations sub- 
ject to Federal debt service commitments. In any action arising un- 
der the bill to which the United States is a party, the district courts 
of the United States shall have jurisdiction without regard to the 
amounts involved. 

The bill requires that the State educational agency shall be desig- 
nated as the sole State agency for the administration of the bill at the 
State level. 

The term “school facilities,” as used in the bill, includes classrooms 
and related facilities for public elementary or secondary education, 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities and interests in land, in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement, on which such facilities are 
located; but excludes athletic stadiums or structures or facilities in- 
tended primarily for events for which admission is to be charged for 
the general public, 

The terms “construct,” “constructing,” and “construction,” include 
the preparation of drawings and specifications, erecting, building, ac- 
quiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or expanding school facili- 
ties, and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

We have given very careful study to the problems faced by the 
States and local communities in meeting their needs for public school 
construction. The data available to us indicate conclusively that there 
exists a wide range of ability among the States and also among the 
districts within each State to meeting construction requirements for 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms. We believe that 
the program which we have submitted to the Congress provides a 
feasible means of channeling Federal financial assistance to the need- 
iest. districts. We believe that the amount of Federal financial as- 
sistance contemplated will stimulate and assist the construction of 
needed classroom facilities in a very substantial way. The total 
obligations of school districts in which the Federal Government can 
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participate, which amounts to $3 billion over the 5-year period, 1959- 
60 through 1963-64, will be sufficient to construct approximately 75,000 
classrooms. This number amounts to slightly more than the equivalent 
of 1 year of construction at the present rate. We believe that the plan 
which-we have proposed will result in the distribution of these 75,000 
classrooms among those districts which are in shortest supply and 
which have the greatest relative need. 

Among the principal advantages of the program which would be 
authorized by this bill are: 

(1) It would encourage the States to examine carefully the 
classroom needs of every school district, and to evaluate these 
needs in terms of the financial resources to meet them; 

(2) It would focus financial assistance upon those districts that 
are most in need of it ; 

(3) It would emphasize the responsibility of the States to pro- 
vide assistance to Caeal school districts for the construction of 
school housing, while permitting great flexibility in the manner 
in which State financial resources would be made available for 
this purpose ; 

(4) Annual costs could be spread over the life of the obliga- 
tions of the local school district, so that the impact on both State 
and Federal budgets would be moderate in any 1 year; and 

(5) Federal financial assistance for a determinable period to 
meet an identifiable educational need would not weaken local and 
State responsibility for providing an adequate system of public 
education. 

Finally, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that we have sought to preserve the proper relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the several States in the conduct 
of the proposed program. We have accomplished this purpose by 
the utilization of a State plan which preserves to the States primary 
responsibility in establishing standards and criteria for the iden- 
tification of needy school districts, and for the determination of 
priorities among such districts. 

The Office of Education currently administers a number of enact- 
ments by the Congress which demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
State plan as a means of preserving flexibility of action on the part of 
the States. The State plan of the type embodied. in the bill ex- 
emplifies the best form of partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and permits the Federal Government to exercise 
leadership without domination, and cooperation without interference. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate very 
much the privilege of appearing before you to explain the proposal 
which we have submitted to the Congress to provide Federal financial 
assistance to needy school districts for the provision of adequate class- 
room space. We have provided only a general outline of our views 
concerning both the need for such financial assistance and a practi- 
cable method whereby the Federal Government can render such assist- 
ance. We shall, of course, be most happy to provide further infor- 
mation, should the committee so desire, and certainly we would be 
very happy to continue with the pyran 9a 

Mr. Batrey. Before we leave this questioning that we were discuss- 
ing earlier in your testimony, I would like to ask Mr. Richardson, 
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the Assistant Secretary, your bill provides the usual formula that 
would prohibit the United States, the Federal Government from inter- 
ference in the affairs of the school districts? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it does, in section 2. 

Mr. Bairey. This section that I refer to as the Shylock clause is 
probably unquestioned interference of the U.S. Government even to 
the extent of freezing the revenues of a school district. Would you 
figure that the criticism on that particular approach there would be 
more damaging than the good effects of that money? How do you 
have any way of telling how seriously the Federal Government would 
need funds from 1985 to 1995? We may have a surplus instead of 
a deficit then ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman, of course the Congress could take 
whatever action it thought appropriate in the light of the circum- 
stances then existing and as I said earlier, one is really echoing what 
the Secretary said the other day. This feature of the bill is not one 
that we regard as an essential element of the program. 

Mr. Battery. Did you put it in for trading purposes or what ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We put it in, Mr. Chairman, because we thought 
that the concept of the bill emphasizing as it did the ability of a 
community to support school construction out of its own resources 
up to but not beyond a reasonable tax effort ought to carry with it 
an obligation to continue to exert that effort for a reasonable period 
of time after bonds were paid off. 

In other words, if the community needed help enough so as to justify 
the Federal Government and the State government coming in to make 
payments on its bond issue, then if later the community’s situation 
improves we thought it was reasonable for the United States and the 
State government to benefit from that improvement in the local situ- 
ation. That was the only reason for it. 

Mr. Freermncuvysen. Mr. Chairman, if we wanted to discuss this 
in perspective we must recognize that this charge of Federal inter- 
ference which you just referred to is sure to be levied against any 
ee which this committee might report out. I wonder if you 
would care to comment on this requirement of a reasonable tax effort 
and whether that would perhaps constitute Federal interference of a 
kind which would arouse opposition. In other words, your point is 
that the determination of a reasonable tax effort will be made by the 
State. There will be a State plan set up which will insulate the 
Federal Government from a direct responsibility and that therefore 
there is no Federal intervention in the determination of whether a 
community has made a reasonable tax effort and therefore can qualify 
for Federal funds. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is entirely correct. I would like to point 
out in addition provisions of section 6(a) (3), which makes clear that 
at the outset the State has to decide that the school district could not 
build a school without having to tax itself to an unreasonable extent. 
So that the school district comes in in the beginning will be school 
districts that could not otherwise build a school at all without having 
to pay more to levy a higher tax on the local tax base than the State 
feels they ought to have to levy. So that the State will have made 
this determination in the beginning and most of the school districts 
that come in will have to be school districts already levying a high 
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tax, either a tax at or above the levy called for by the State in de- 
termining a reasonable tax. So there will be no coercion on the dis- 
trict at that point. 

Mr. Bamey. The Chair recalls 2 years ago the full committee got 
into somewhat of a hassle over some of the procedures in the legisla- 
tion we were considering at that time. It involved getting an opinion 
from the General Accounting Office. Have you cleared this proposed 
legislation with the General Accounting Office procedure 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Chairman, we have not. I think that prob- 
lem was a problem that arose in connection with the bond purchase 
title of the bill in which the question was with respect to the manner 
in which the Federal Government would finance the purchase of bonds. 
And that question does not arise here because we have no such title in 
the bill. 

Mr. Batxey. I remembered Judge Smith, chairman of the Rules 
Committee, eating up our delegation if I were to ask for a rule and 
that is one of the things that he was very much concerned about. I 
am wondering if the same question is involved in this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. No, Mr. Chairman, that question is not involved. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upauw. I just have one or two questions. 

Mr. Commissioner, you recall my discussion last week with Dr. 
Flemming concerning the problem of teacher salaries and I suppose 
that you would share with him the feeling that he has expressed re- 
cently that as a national goal we should shoot for doubling of teachers’ 
salaries in the next 8 or 10 years. Does that seem to be a sensible 
goal for you? 

Mr. Derruick. I certainly do share that goal. 

Mr. Upatt. In that connection, under the type of program that 
you are presenting here it seems to me since it is not addressed to that 

articular problem, other than maybe alleviating the general school 
oad, and it does seem to me that we are wise to get down to specific 
cases, where we can, rather than talk generalities, in your own State 
of Tennessee, if the Federal Government takes no action directed to- 
ward the schoolteacher salary problem, would it be your prediction 
that your State through the action of the State legislature will double 
teacher salaries in the next 10 years? 

Mr. Derruick. It is my judgment that my State can do and must do 
far more than it is doing in the case of teacher salaries. I think there 
are movements on the way that I hope will crack the opposition, the 
handicaps, to improving teacher salaries, but it is a disgrace, I am 
sorry to say, that my State is not doing more than it is doing and it 
certainly is able to do more. 

Mr. Upatt. Knowing all the forces at work in the State legislatures 
and the problems that they have and the resistance at the State level to 
further taxation for schools or other purposes, would you venture to 
predict that your State is going to double teacher salaries in the next 
10 years or would you consider that too optimistic ? 

Mr. Derruick. When you say the next 10 years, I think it might well 
be possible. I think we are in this situation right now. I really do. 
I thought a great deal about it and as you would know, I am terribly 
concerned about it. All over this country we have States and local 
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communities that are welshing on their responsibility in the matter of 
teachers’ salaries. As I said awhile ago, I think certainly in every 
school district of suitable size and every school district, the matter of 
teacher salaries and school support is just a life and death matter. 
The whole country depends upon every one. I wish I could stand up 
on a big housetop and just talk to every school district, school district 
by school district and plead with them. I think that it is terribly 
important for the local citizens, not just the local patrons, but for the 
local citizens to be greatly concerned about their schools, to visit the 
schools, to know their teachers, to know their school boards, to know 
their school administrators, to be sensitive to the needs and problems, 
to make suggestions, and offer constructive criticism, to be right in the 
swim of things. Where we find communities with that kind of citizen 
participation we usually find good schools. 

And I think that that is even more important than money, because 
the money is going to take care of itself if we have that kind of rela- 
tionship on the part of the citizens. 

Now I certainly would not foreclose the possibility in meeting na- 
tional imterests at some future date that the Federal Government might 
have to enter this field. But I believe if the Federal Government 
should enter that field prematurely, that it would do much to stifle 
this citizen participation and citizen concern and citizen support that 
is the very life blood of the school. I would not like to see anything 
done that would put a ceiling on local and State efforts in this matter 
at. this time as much as I am concerned with it. I think we have to 
do something to jar loose these States and local communities in this 
area. 

Mr. Upatu. I quite agree with you that this matter of alert citizenry 
is very vital, if not the most vital thing in the whole picture, and that 
one of the encouraging things of the past 18 months, I guess, is that 
there has been an increasing interest. I get the feeling sometimes 
that we may be lapsing back into the old apathy, but as I look about 
the country at the picture of what the States are doing, despite the 
fact that they have been making somewhat better effort, I would not 
want to heave bouquets at them in the field of school construction, but 
when it comes down to teacher salaries, they just above have been 
keeping up with inflation, really, the last 6 or 8 or 10 years, it seems 
to me, and that if we are to have a breakthrough, and that is what 
we are talking about when we set out a goal of doubling salaries, it 
seems to me that we either have to feel that this new citizen interest 
Is going to cause it at the State level, or we have to begin seriously 
talking about doing it from some other level. 

Mr. Derruick. Well, you mentioned my State. I will mention my 
own hometown of Chattanooga. I will be paying my taxes there be- 
fore the first of March. For the last 2 years I have written the tax 
clerk of my deep embarrassment that I am paying relatively so little 
for so much and my city is not making 25 percent of the effort that 
it is able to make and it can afford to make. If you look at the rela- 
tive efforts of cities of its classification, and I think it would be a great 
Injury to my city of Chattanooga, if the Federal Government would 
come in and just take the load off that it is able to carry. Now, as I 
say, I do not foreclose the possibility at some future date if we have 
the proper effort and stimulation at the loca] and State effort, all that 
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they ought to make. If we are not meeting the national interest in 
this field we might have to do something. But I think it is pretty 
serious now that we have to undertake, and the Secretary mentioned 
a number of means himself, whereby this matter might and I will sa 
as you indicate an optimistic note. Maybe you are not quite as opti- 
mistic as I wish you could be. I am not as optimistic as I would like 
tobe, But I am somewhat encouraged. 

About 2 weeks ago I chanced to take a look at some school districts 
all over the country that have gone up to teacher salary levels of 
$7,000 and $8,000 and $9,000 and $10,000 a year, for maximum. And 
I know that I was aware of that picture as it existed around 5 years 
ago and I was quite astonished to see the improvement. I think there 
are forces underway to do this thing. But I repeat that I should hate 
to see my city of Chattanooga just excused from its responsibility, 
not just because it ought to pay its part but because when we relieve 
it of that responsibility we ab much to put the brakes on citizen in- 
terest and citizen concern and citizen effort to carry this load. 

But I do want to say that I feel that you and I are exactly together 
in our objectives and in our hopes and in our feelings and in our con- 
cerns. I remember that you have been a school board member your- 
self. 

Mr. Upatt. I think we are discussing one of the central questions 
if not the most important question which confronts this committee in 
deciding what type of legislation it is going to recommend to the full 
committee, and I am glad to have had this little discussion with you 
this morning. 

That is all I have this morni 


ng. 
Mr. Battey. Mr. Brademas, do you have any comment ? 

Mr, Brapemas, No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batiery. Mr. Commissioner, this may be a little embarrassing, 


but I feel I would be remiss in my duty if I did not ask the question. 

Knowing the interest of the Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in maintaining a balanced 
budget, have you been able to sell them on the legislation? We are 
getting a lot of requests in here for testimony in opposition to all 
kinds of new legislative proposals. 

Mr. Derruick. We shall make every effort to try to sell them. I 
don’t know how successfully. 

Mr. Batter. I am asking you if you have sold them. 

Mr. Dertuick. The question is have we sold them ? 

Mr. Bartry. Have you sold them in advance? 

Mr. Derruick. I can not say we have sold them in advance, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bartzy. What the Chair has in mind is this: My State legisla- 
ture is in session right at the present time. They come in here and 
tell you that they—I am talking now about representatives of the 
chamber of commerce and the taxpayers’ associations, and the general 
manufacturers’ associations—they tell you that they are cooperating 
and that this has to be done in the State and local level. Right down 
at Charleston today they are doing everything within their power to 
block—the fact of the matter is they have killed in the legislature a 
State income tax that would have mirada’ mostly into the field of 
education. But they will come up here and tell you that they coop- 
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erate fully and the State should do those things and they use every 
possible effort within their means to block the very thing that they 
come up here and use as an argument against Federal participation. 
This goes on, I take it, carnoticalty in every other State where the legis- 
lature is in session right now. 

Mr. Brapemas. It is certainly true in my State, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. How much good faith is there in their appearance be- 
fore this committee to eresek a doctrine of that ? 

Mr. Derruick. I certainly do not condone those tactics, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is very agonizing to me when those tactics are used. 

Mr. Battery. They are being used. I do not know. I do not know. 
I am not ready to accuse the Farm Bureau, but if they are against the 
legislation, as they were before, and they are the greatest recipients 
of Federal handouts of any group I know of, yet they oppose Federal 
grants in the field of education. But they hold their hands out back 
of them and take all kinds of Federal subsidies and come in here and 
oppose a proposition on Federal aid to education. 

0 you want to say something ? 

Mr. FreviNcuuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Just in connection with this question about opposition, I think the 
problem is one which the Commissioner referred to with respect to 
subsidizing teacher salaries. It is perhaps as much as anything the 
reason for some of the opposition. We heard a lot of talk about the 
transfer of responsibility away from the local school districts, if we 
developed a Federal program. I think we surely can get more of that 
same line of argument in developing a Federal program this year and 
it is for that reason I think we need to define very carefully what the 
role of the Federal Government is and to see to it that it is not a 
justified charge that there would be a transfer of responsibility away 
from the local school districts because we developed a Federal pro- 
gram. I fail to see how they could really substantiate such a charge 
against a program like this. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, we feel that this proposal is practical 
and carefully devised to set up an area of common ground on which 
many different elements ought to be able to meet, with regard to Fed- 
eral control I cannot conceive how justifiably that charge can be made 
and certainly we have a great example in the administration of the 
National Defense Education Act being the latest, not to mention all 
the other Federal aid programs, in which we keep the responsibility 
very vigorously kept, at the State and local level. 

You mentioned the Farm Brueau. I happened to be making a 
speech in San Francisco on the same platform with a spokesman of 
that agency and I was discussing this very point. His subject was 
not on the question of Federal aid but he chose to attack it in his 
speech after I got through. I did not have a chance for rebuttal. 
But on the platform afterwards I review for him our methods and 
peat and his only comment was, “Well, maybe you do not have 

ederal control now, but if you had a lot more money, why you 
would have it.” I wanted to tell him that the good book said that if 
we were faithful over a few things we might safely have responsiblity 
over many. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Brademas has a question. 
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Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, after having heard the Commis- 
sioner speak to Mr. Udall about this whole problem of teacher sal- 
aries and after listening to the suggestion of the Commissioner that it 
would be better for the States and local districts to try to do the 
job without the Federal Government moving in, I would like to make 
this observation. 

My mother is a schoolteacher and has been a schoolteacher, I sup- 
pose for over 35 years, and still is teaching school, and I come from 
a family of teachers, so I am not unfamiliar with this problem. I 
hate so often to cite the situation in my State of Indiana, but I am 
never moved very deeply by this suggestion that the local school dis- 
tricts and States are really likely to do a good job if we place entire 
reliance on them, because in my own district I know that if you go 
to the local taxpayers and say, “Now, education needs more money 
for schoolteachers,” they will say, “Look, we are paying too much 
money now for taxes, you cannot get blood out of a turnip,” and they 
consistently refuse to vote more taxes. With respect to the State level 
I think you were not here the other day when I read into the record 
some of the statements made by Governor Handley of Indiana in 
his address to the Indiana General Assembly just last month, in which 
he opposed increased expenditures by the State of Indiana and to 
local school districts both on the grounds, first, that the State did not 
have the money to do the job and, second, that increased State aid posed 
the danger of State control. 

Now, these people come and tell us if only the State and local dis- 
trict would do the job there would be no need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move into the area. This is the line that istaken. At the 
same time that they say, “We do not want any Federal aid,” they 
fight with every force at their command to prevent any State aid. 
All Iam saying and am concerned to get across is that it is not enough 
simply to wave the flag of State rights—and I know we are not alto- 
gether apart on this matter and I am not being critical of you, sir, 
in what I say—it is not enough to say, “We States will do the job” 
when the next move they make after having sent their memorial to 
Washington saying “Federal aid is iniquitous,” is to turn around 
and say “So, too, is State aid.” 

Do you see what I mean? It leaves the schoolteacher in a bind. 

Mr. Derruick. I have certainly been in that bind most all my life 
personally, as well as members of my family who like your family 
members are teachers. 

There are just two things that I would say. One is, of course, in 
those needy school districts we would expect our bill to relieve pres- 
sures to the point where there would be more freedom to do something 
for teacher salaries because these needy school districts are under 
pressures both ways if they are building buildings. It is going to 
take it away from teacher salaries, I am afraid. 

The other thing I would say is this. We all come back to our own 
personal experiences with “in my town.” It does deeply disturb me 
taking the longtime view if something happens to let this city escape 
meeting its responsibilities. 

I repeat, I think it is more than money. I think that the local 
people have got to feel the responsibility and do their duty in order 
to have the kind of interest in their schools and the kind of participa- 
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tion in their school program that will protect some very precious 
values in education in this country. 

Now, I also say that if we can do those things to get the local com- 
munities and State systems to do their part, then if the national 
interest is not met in the matter of teacher salaries, then I think we 
have got to examine this question again of Federal aid. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: Secretary Richardson would like 
an opportunity to correct a statement he made for the record a few 
minutes ago about your question on the General Accounting Office. 
May he do that? 

Mr. Baitry. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I stated in answer to your question that there was no provision in 
this bill that raised that question. Mr. Saperstein, who is in the Office 
of the Assistant General Counsel for Legislation, has pointed out to 
me that that answer was incorrect. The question did arise in the case 
of earlier bills in connection with the bond purchase and the school 
building authority titles where it was important that transactions en- 
tered into by the United States should be undisturbed. So here it enters 
in also in connection with the binding character of a Federal debt 
service commitment. The provision that touches, then, on the role of 
the General Accounting Office is in section 14(b) on the bottom of 
page 18 and top of page 19 of the bill. We did put into this section 
language adapted from the Public Housing Act and added a clause, 
“except that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,” which is a clause that was added in 1957 at 
the time the question was raised by the General Acounting Office, and 
we hope that that added clause will meet the problem then raised, al- 
though we have not submitted that specific question to the Office. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to the witnesses and also the citizens who 
are attending the hearing that I have coming up, immediately after 
the assembly of the House, a 2-hour discussion participated in by 
some 12 or 15 of my colleagues. I would like to get away in order 
to get the program a little better organized for presentation. Tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock we will hear Dr. Flemming for a brief time and then 
we will hear Dr. Edward Fuller. 

The subcommittee stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 10:40 a.m., Tuesday, February 24, 1959, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 25, 
1959.) 
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Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMiTreE ON EpucatTion AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Udall, Brademas, Frelinghuysen, 
and Lafore. 

Present also: Representative Dixon. 

Staff members present: Fred G, Hussey, clerk, full committee; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee ; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

When we concluded our hearings yesterday it was announced that 
Dr. Flemming would return for some added comments and some 
added discussion on legislation submitted by Mr. Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey. 

I take it that it does not necessarily need to be confined to that legis- 
lation. But the committee was quite anxious to give the Department 
every possible opportunity to present their case. 

At this time we will have Dr. Flemming resume his testimony, which 
was ended when time ran out on us when he appeared last week. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLA- 
TION; L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; AND 
RALPH FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION— 
Resumed 


Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much and I certainly 
appreciate the opportunity of reappearing before the committee re- 
garding this legislation. 

But just a few comments that I would like to make throughout of 
the discussion that we had the other day and also the discussion that 
you had yesterday with the Commissioner of Education. 

These comments have to do with the question that has been raised 
as to the adequacy of the program that we presented and also as to 
the way in which the program might actually operate in specific 
situations. 
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As I indicated in the testimony that I gave earlier, the program 
which is embodied in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill would make possible 
the construction of about 75,000 additional classrooms over a 5-year 
period in school districts which could not be expected, even with the 
exertion of a reasonable tax effort, to finance additional classroom 
construction. 

In this connection, I think it might be worthwhile to take a look at 
the amount of construction that would have been financed in such 
school districts by previous construction proposals which have been 
considered by this committee and on which there was favorable action. 

H.R. 7535 as reported out on July 28, 1955, would have provided for 
75,000 classrooms over a 5-year period. 

H.R. 1 as reported out on May 28, 1957, would have provided for 
75,000 classrooms over a 5-year period. 

H.R. 3976, the administration’s 1957 school construction proposal, 
would have provided for 65,000 classrooms over a 4-year period. 

I think that these comparisons make it perfectly clear that. the 
amount of assistance afforded by the present administration proposal 
is fully equivalent to that which would have been afforded under these 
previous proposals. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, may I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Surely. 

Mr. Battey. Would not that entail a continuation of our construc- 
tion in other districts, other than those needy districts? Is not that 
based on the assumption that the same ratio of construction would 
continue in those welfare districts? Are not some of those that have 
been active in meeting their needs, are not they about up to the point 
of exhaustion in their bond issues? There is going to be a falling off, 
is there not ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Mr. Chairman, when we estimate that this bill 
would produce about 75,000 additional classrooms in school districts 
that otherwise would not construct them, we are not predicating that 
on the continuation of the present rate of construction on the part of 
the States and local school districts. When I discussed the last time 
the question of the 140,000 deficit, I did say that if the States and local 
school districts continued their construction at approximately the 
present rate, then if we got the 75,000 additional classrooms, under 
this proposal that would go a long ways toward wiping out the deficit. 

Now, the statement that you make is certainly a correct one, that 
there are undoubtedly school] districts that have made a major con- 
tribution to this 70,000 rate, for example, that has been maintained 
the last 2 years, that are now at the point where they could not make any 
additional constructions. Of course those districts 

Mr. Batmry. Many others have met their needs and they may still 
have a little bonding capacity but they are not going to vote any new 
bonds. 

Mr. Fitemmine. No, if their needs have been met, that is right. In 
the case of those that have gone as far as they can and still have not 
met their need, they of course could qualify under this particular bill. 

But the 75,000 figure does not rest back on any assumption as far as 
continued activity on the part of the States and local school district. 
The contribution that the 75,000 would make to cutting back the back- 
log does rest back on an assumption of that kind. 
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Mr. Battery. In discussing that matter eS it was brought out 
that last year you were able to cut into the backlog by about 1,800 
classrooms. 

Mr. Fitemminea. That is right. 

Mr. Batter. The statement was made yesterday that this year you 
were expecting to cut into the extent of 7,000. 

Mr. Fiemmrinec. That is correct, bringing it down to about 133,000. 

Mr. Battey. What is the ratio of bonds being sold comparable to 
what they were a year ago? Are they continuing to vote bonds? 
What is the comparison ? 

Mr. Ftemminc. Do we have that? 

Mr. Battery. What are they doing in that in the way of voting bonds, 
comparable to what it was a year ago, in classrooms? Has there 
been an increase or falling off ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. Mr. Flynt tells me that there was a slight falling 
off in the fall but that now it has resumed at approximately the same 
rate that prevailed last year. So that we feel that that estimate of a 
reduction of 7,000 is a reasonably firm estimate. Of course things 
can enter into that which would destroy the estimate. But on the 
basis of the information that the States have given us we think there 
is a good chance. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Fitemmine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brapemas. May I ask a question at that point, sir? 

Mr. Baitry. You may. 

Mr. Brapemas. I understand, Mr. Secretary, as a result of this 
terrible fire out in Chicago, that a number of school districts are 
taking a second look at their classrooms and that the result of this 
new look may well be a higher rate of condemnation than would 
otherwise be the case. I wondered if you have any comment to make 
on what impact that devleopment might have on the school shortage 
problem ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I might say this: That I personally hope that they 
will do just that. Really, not enough time has elapsed for us to get 
any information which we could use statistically to determine 
whether or not that was going to affect the shortage picture or the 
backlog picture. But of course let us see, when will that be reflected ? 

Mr. paies Next autumn. 

Mr. Fiemmina. The next autumn reports would really be the first 
that that would be reflected in. But I am sure that some of that will 
go on and I hope it will go on because it is very important for it to 
happen and that may move this backlog up some. 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Secretary, is it not true that that would probably be more 
in the form of repairs than it would be in new construction ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes; although in some instances they might de- 
cide that the total building was in such shape that it ought to be 
condemned. But I agree with you, I think in many instances it will 
be a decision to put in safety features in the existing building, but 
in some cases they probably would condemn them. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose of this statement that I made up to the 
present time is simply to point up the fact that we believe this would 
produce 75,000 additional classrooms and that by and large this is 
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the same number of classrooms that would have been provided under 
the other bills that have been reported out by this committee. 

I would also like to make the point that the present administration 
a also provides for just as much help to any needy school 

istrict as would have been provided under prior prosopals. The only 
major differences between this new program and the previous pro- 
posals concern (a) the period of time over which the Federal and 
State funds are paid out, and (6) the provision in the new program 
for termination of such assistance if a district ceases to be needy. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, there is the provision that you and I 
talked about the last time. 

Mr. Battery. You are not serious about that? 

Mr. Fiemane. No; I am just being accurate now in saying that 
in the biil there is this additional provision, which proposes that a 
school district which has received Federal-State debt service advances 
on a school construction bond issue should repay such advances, if 
the bond issue has been retired to the extent that improvement in the 
district’s financial situation may make such repayment possible. But 
I will say what I said the other day if in the judgment of the com- 
mittee it would be just as well to drop that particular section I would 
have no objection from my point of view. 

Any school] district, therefore, which could qualify for help under 
previous proposals could qualify under this proposal. Any such 
school district, moreover, provided that it continues to be in need, will 
receive just as much help under this proposal as it would have received 
under previous proposals. 

Now I would like to just for a few minutes go into just a little more 
detail as to how the program would work and I am going to do that 
by taking three different examples. 

These examples group school districts applying for Federal-State 
assistance, under the administration school construction proposal. 

First of all, let us take school districts that are unable to finance 
any of their new school construction needs from their own resources. 
Assume that the State, a particular State, has determined, in accord- 
ance with its approved State plan, that a reasonable tax effort for 
school] district A to exert in financing its school construction needs, is 
13 mills on the equalized assessed value of real property taxable by it, 
and let us assume further that the value of such real property is $1 
million so that the 13 mills tax would produce revenues of $13,000 
per year. Now, school district A that we are talking about here has 
already incurred indebtedness for school construction, the debt service 
on which is $13,000 a year. And it is levying a tax of 13 mills to meet 
this debt service. 

Tf this particular school district has an urgent need for a new school 
building, the construction of which would cost a half million dollars 
and if it has priority over other school districts applying for aid, and 
meets all other requirements of the proposed law, it would qualify for 
a Federal-State debt service commitment to advance the principal and 
interest on the entire $500,000 in bonds it issues to finance the con- 
struction. This is so because the exertion of its reasonable tax effort 
of 13 mills would not produce sufficient revenues over and above the 
revenues required to meet its outstanding debts to meet any of the 
debt service on the $500,000 it needs for new construction. 

Mr. Bartxy. Let me interrupt there. 
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Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Barter. What about the legal entanglements at that point! 
For instance, yesterday. in the discussion I pointed out the fact that 
West Virginia has a State sinking fund commission. When a school 
district gets ready to submit a bond issue it must get a clearance from 
that sinking fund. How could that sinking fund clear that proposed 
new bond issue when it provided for levying a certain number of mills 
which would be in excess of the legal amount permitted under our 
constitution? How could they get by the sinking fund commission 
in order to issue these bonds when they have no bonding capacity left? 

Mr. Fitemmine. This refers to the local school district. 

Mr. Bartry. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemminc. That is that the local school district does not have 
any leeway to issue additional bonds. As I pointed out—— 

Mr. Battery. Would it not take legislation on the part of the State 
legislature to clear up some of it ? 

fr. FLemmine. I think it would. As I pointed out the other day, 
if you got a situation where a school district can not issue bonds be- 
cause it has already reached its debt limit imposed by the State con- 
stitution or by laws, we feel that the school district could still partici- 
pate if either the State modifies the constitution or statutory debt limit 
or the State sets up a school building authority or permits the local 
school districts to set up local authorities through which necessary 
funds can be secured to finance the construction outside the constitu- 
tional or statutory debt limitation. Under this alternative the Fed- 
eral and State governments would undertake to advance the debt 
service on bonds issued by the state or local authorities to finance the 
construction costs of needy school districts. 

You appreciate, Mr. Chairman, there are quite a number of States 
where this kind of action has been taken. Just offhand I would think 
that might be possible in the situation that confronts West Virginia. 
But you are right it would call for action on the part of the legisla- 
ture in order to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could take just the two other illustrations that I 
have here. This particular illustration deals with a situation where 
the school district is unable to finance any of the new school construc- 
tion needs from its own resources. Take the second category where 
the school district is unable to finance a portion of its new construction 
needs from its own resources. 

Assume that school district B is similar in all respects to school dis 
trict A except that (a) the annual debt service on its outstanding 
obligations for past school construction aggregates $7,000 rather than 
$13,000, and (2) it is currently levying a tax of 7 mills to meet the 
debt service. Since by levying a real property tax of 13 mills on its 
$1 million tax base it could meet its debt service on outstanding obli- 
gations and have $6,000 to spare, it would be required to assume so 
much of the cost of the $500,000 construction project as it can finance 
with this $6,000 annually. If it can market its nite at an annual debt 


service charge of, say, 6 percent, it would be able to finance $100,000 
of the project cost unassisted. Accordingly, school district B would 
be required to finance $100,000 of the construction cost itself un- 
assisted, and the balance of $400,000 would be financed by bonds cov- 
ered by Federal-State debt service commitments. District B would 
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be required to increase its tax levy from 7 mills to 13 mills for the life 
of the $400,000 bond issue, plus 10 years. The revenues produced by 
the 13 mills would be applied both to the debt service on its old debts 
and to the $100,000 borrowed to finance the new project. 

Then if I might take just the third category. 

Mr. Battery. There, Doctor, that could be met by the district voting 
the remaining part of its debt levies, say that $6,000 annually, they 
would vote additional bonds and make it a part. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. In other words, they would be in 
a position where out of this $500,000 cost with their existing resources 
they can handle $100,000. The remaining $400,000 would be covered 
under this plan. 

Then to take the final category, a school district that is able to 
finance all of its school construction needs from its own resources. 
Assuming that school district has the same outstanding annual debt 
service charges as school district A, namely, $13,000, but has an 
equalized tax base of $4 million instead of $1 million, its reasonable 
tax effort of 13 mills on this tax base would produce annual revenue 
of $52,000 which would be more than enough to finance its existing 
debts as well as the $500,000 project, assuming it can market its bonds 
at an annual debt service cost of 6 percent of the principal amount. 
School district C therefore would not qualify for Federal-State assist- 
ance under the bill. 

In other words, those illustrations are simply designed to point up 
how it would operate where the school district had exhausted its 
resources as judged by a reasonable tax effort, a situation where they 
had just partially exhausted their resources and a situation where 
they had not exhausted their resources. 

Mr. Bairry. I am kind of sorry you brought that angle of it into 
the testimony because it is going to cost us some votes in the Congress 
because there are going to be a lot of districts say, “We are not getting 
any benefit from it.” 

r. FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that this is the 
philosophy that underlies—— 

Mr. Baitey. We have to be honest. 

Mr. Fitemmine. That is right, and this is the philosophy that under- 
lies this bill. It is an effort to pinpoint the district that is making a 
reasonable tax effort and is unable to do anything more but that still 
had a need and it is that particular district that this program would 
assist. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the Secretary a 
question in that connection, if I may. 

Mr. FLemmina. Yes. 

Mr. Bravemas. Your bill places great stress on assistance to needy 
school districts. I have here some examples of how much Federal 
assistance under this proposal would go to a single classroom in each 
of several States. 

For example, Alabama—and I might interrupt myself to say that 
these figures are taken from the amount allocated in the bill and 
based on figures in the fall report of the Office of Education on class- 
room need—Alabama would get on this basis $741.50 for each class- 
room. Michigan, $1,135, North Carolina, $3,892.50, and Wisconsin 
would get $16,656 of Federal assistance for each classroom which is—— 
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Mr. Fitemminea. Could I interrupt, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Brapemas. Surely. 

Mr. Ftemminea. You are assuming an equal distribution throughout 
all of the school districts of the State ¢ 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. All the classrooms that have been built or 
need to be built. What are your bases again / 

Mr. Brapemas. No. The basis of this question of mine is this: 
These figures are based on the classroom need throughout the State, 
as indicated in the Office of Education report to which you re- 
ferred— 

Mr. FLEMMING. Yes. 

Mr. Brapemas. To which you referred earlier. And I am using this 
blue sheet of yours here, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that indicates how much 
money would be allocated to an entire State. My point simply is 
this: I think that the answer to the question is that some States do not 
need as much help as other States, that is to say, there is far less 
of a classroom shortage in the State of Wisconsin, for example, than in 
the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Fiemminea. Of course. I think we have to start back with 
the way in which this total amount of proposed capital construction 
would be allotted to the States, and as you appreciate, the bill that 
we have submitted and has been introduced calls for that allocation 
to be based on school age population, income per school age popula- 
tion, and effort up to the present time so that that does result in a 
difference in the allocations to the various States based on those three 
factors. We felt that those were three factors that it was equitable 
to introduce in the picture in working out the allocations. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If I could understand Mr, Brademas’ basis 
for his figures, the comparison between the different States, is it my 
understanding that in effect there is no need in Wisconsin? I have 
forgotten what the State was that you said would get a fairly large 
dollar amount per classroom needed, and that there is a big need 
in Alabama, so a program should aim to send most of the money to 
Alabama instead of the State that does not need it, is that your basic 
contention ? 

Mr. Brapemas. The question I was raising is that there seems to 
be quite a gap. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Again I do not understand just how you ar- 
rived at this $700 figure in one case and $391. The amount is in the 
form of bonds that could be issued in each State and then you divided 
that amongst the number of classrooms. 

Mr. Brapemas. That is the idea. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. To come up with the dollar amount. 

Mr. Brapemas. That is right. 

Mr. Freitincuvuysen. Actually $600 million is not the dollar 
amount that is going to be distributed by the Federal Government 
in any case. 

Mr. Brapemas. That is the total, is it not ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Total capital. 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The amount of bonds that could be supported 
by the State-Federal debt service. So it is a meaningless figure so 
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far as the dollars are concerned. These are not going to be Fed- 
eral dollars that are going to be applied directly to classroom needs. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, as I understand your 
figures, it does take this proposed apportionment of the $600 mil- 
lion of capital construction and then you take what we show in this 
other report as the shortage of classrooms in a a State, and 
determine how much would be available per classroom in terms of 
the shortage figure. 

Now I think the only thing that that does not allow for is that 
under our bill this would not become available automatically to all 
districts that report shortages, the districts would have to establish 
the fact that they are making a reasonable tax effort and they can- 
not go beyond that. Of course it is difficult to determine what that 
would do to those figures at this particular time. We would have 
to have some experience under it. But it clearly would chan 
the figures State by State to some extent because in some of the 
States there would be more probably needy school districts than in 
others. In other words, it is my understanding that you could take 
these district by district and even though a district shows a shortage 
it does not automatically follow that it is not capable of dealing 
with that remap The district may be capable of dealing with it 
under horg plan they will not have to do it, only step in where there 
is a need. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. I wonder, Mr. Brademas, if you did the same 
thing with H.R. 22? 

Mr. Brapemas. I have not. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As I read the figures there would be more 
available to Alabama under the administration program using your 
own figures than there would be under the H.R. 22 if that is a fair 
test. In other words, according to the distribution under H.R. 22 
Alabama in the first year of operation could get $22,275,000, Wisconsin 
would get $24,675,000. 

In other words, Alabama would get less than Wisconsin. As you 
indicated, they probably need far more. Under the administration 
program the figure that I assume you used for distribution or that 
the bonds that could be issued in Alabama with State-Federal guar- 
antee would be $17,699,927, whereas Wisconsin could only get 
$12,625,202. drole ages ; 

So if your approach is valid it certainly would more of a damage 
case against the distribution formula under H.R. 22. 

Mr. Battery. Now, if the Chair may interpose this note. This kind 
of discussion belongs in executive session when we consider this 
legislation. 

r. FretiIncHuysen. Unless the Secretary has any comments to 
make about this suggestion. 

Mr. Brapemas. I understand your point. 

Mr. Fuemarna. I have reacted to the suggestion. 

I have nothing further to add to the issue or the question raised by 
Congressman Brademas. 

Mr. Battery. Have you concluded your arguments? T understand 
you have to be over at a committee meeting of some kind pretty soon. 
So you go ahead and we will not allow any more interruptions. 
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Mr. Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman, as far as the comments that I wanted 
to make at this time are concerned, I have concluded those, and I 
just want to underline the fact again that the more I go into this, 
the more I consider the problem that confronts all of us, the more I 
am convinced of the fact that we have a program here that would 
produce 75,090 additional classrooms, and I think it is a good program 
in terms of getting off dead center as I indicated the last time. I 
think it will give us an opportunity of helping needy school districts 
that have exerted a reasonable effort and cannot go beyond to really 
get the additional classrooms that they need. 

I will be very happy to respond to any additional questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. FrectincHuysen. One short question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead. 

Mr. FretrncHuysEen. We have discussed several times the feasi- 
bility of this program. I wonder if you have any information as to 
whether a comparable program has been practiced and proven of 
value in States. Is this based on some kind of experience that has 
been developed ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. My understanding is that the State of Mich- 
igan has operated a comparable program and likewise I think the 
State of California has operated one that is very close to the type of 
program that we are suggesting here and then, of course, the basic 
principles underlying the equality situation practices that are fol- 
lowed by various States could likewise be applied to the operation of 
this type of program. In other words, we are convinced that a State 
could operate under the program. I might also say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the basis of further checking that has been done, I am con- 
vinced that all States could qualify under this program either by grant 
provisions, loan provisions, or appropriations which would enable 
them to participate in these debt service payments in the same wa 
that we proposed that the Federal Government participate. I think 
by taking one of those three routes there is no doubt at all but that any 
State could qualify. 

Mr. Battery. Now, may the Chair inquire if that last pound of flesh 
is in the project that is being operated up in Michigan or in California 
or is that just the thought of the—— 

Mr. Ftemmaine. As far as I know, that is not in either the Michigan 
or California plan, is that correct? Am I correct that is the 10-year 
proposal ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Mr. Chairman, the 10-year proposal is not in the Michi- 
gan plan. The Michigan plan has an indefinite claim on the district 
and so does California. ; 

Mr. Fiemminec. So does the California? In other words, it goes 
beyond 10 years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynr. It goes on forever. 

Mr. Fremmine. Even with that information I will not back up on 
the statement I made to you if in the judgment of the committee it be 
better to strike that it is OK. 

Mr. Bauey. My thought is that is the worst kind of Federal inter- 
ference with the affairs of local school districts. 

Mr. Fitemmrne. I certainly see your point and I am perfectly will- 
ing to yield on it because I think we should avoid that type of inter- 
ference as much as possible. 
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Mr. Bay. If there are no further questions, we appreciate your 
coming up, Doctor, for this additional expression of your views. 

I assume that the Department of Education and its staff down there 
will be available in case we need to call on them. 

Mr. Fiemmine. They certainly will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. When we get around to the stage of w riting legislation. 

Mr. Fiemmine. If I can be of further help, I hope’ you will not 
hesitate to get in touch with me. I shall be glad to come up any time 
I can be of help to the committee on this. 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Fiemmina. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bamery. At this time the committee will be glad to hear from 
Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, you may be seated and identify yourself to the reporter 
and give us your views on not only the administration’s approach to 
this problem but the Metcalf-Murray bill and any other pending legis- 
lation that you have had a chance to study that is before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Fuiier. My name is Edgar Fuller, and I am executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. The council’s 
members are the superintendents and commissioners of education in 
the States, Territories, island possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. They would have heavy administrative responsibilities 
under any of the bills being considered here today. I understand, 
Mr. Chairman, that these include H.R. 22 by a number of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. 2365 by Representative Udall, H.R. 4268 by Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen, H.R. 965 by Representative Thompson, H.R. 
4223 by Representative Perkins, and many others. We are interested 
most in supporting certain administrative principles of H.R. 2365, 
the Udall bill, within the framework provided by H.R. 22, the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. 

The Chief State School Officers have had definite policies concern- 
ing Federal support of education for many years. More than a 
decade 280, in the basic policy bulletin entitled “Our System of Edu- 
cation,” they adopted unanimously the following statements which 
remain in effect today : 


Federal funds for curent expense, capital outlay or other costs of education 
should be apportioned to the State education authorities by the U.S. Office of 
Education and not directly to local administrative units; the State education 
authority should apportion such funds to local administrative units in con- 
formity with the basic plan for financing education in the State. 


Another vital statement of policy from the same source concerns 
discretionary controls by the Federal Government over Federal funds 


apportioned to the States for public elementary and secondary schools. 
It reads as follows: 


Funds collected at one level of government for expenditure at a different level 
should be apportioned in accord with an equitable and objective formula free 
from discretionary control by the aportioning agency. 

Then, after the funds have been apportioned by the State educa- 
tion agency and expended by the local educational agencies, comes 
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the process of accounting. Here again the Chief State School Officers 
have a basic policy stated as follows: 


Federal audits of Federal funds made available to the States for education 
should be restricted to the auditing of the records of the respective State educa- 
tion agencies. 

STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS AGREE 


The administration of public education at the local level throughout 
the United States is largely in the hands of the city, town, village, 
and other superintendents of schools organized as the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Only last week, this great organi- 
zation of thousands of administrators of public education at the local 
level adopted the following statement: 


Realizing that, under present tax structure, resources for local school pur- 
poses are woefully inadequate for quality school programs in many areas, and 
observing that recent events make it more clearly apparent that public education 
is essential to national strength, security and welfare, the American Association 
of School Administrators reiterates its belief that sustantial financial resources 
available to the federal Government should be made available for the support of 
public schools. Unprecedented increased enrollments and the need for ad- 
ditional staffs and new physical plants make it urgent that greatly increased 
funds be made available for education in the immediate future. The association 
therefore urges that State legislature and the Congress of the United States 
at once make major appropriations to strengthen the general programs and 
facilities in the public tax-supported schools and colleges. 

Until such time as these appropriations are forthcoming, the American 
Association of School Administrators strongly urges the Congress to provide the 
necesSary appropriations needed for the continuance of existing federally sup- 
ported programs in education. 


In addition to the foregoing resolution the AASA last week stated 


in its platform that it would work for the following: 


Federal aid for operating and providing facilities for publicly supported and 
controlled schools, administered, without Federal control— 


and that is italicized in the resolution— 


through the U.S. Office of Education and State departments of education. 


Mr. Chairman, the Council of Chief State School Officers is in 
complete agreement with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on these fundamental issues that are so greatly involved 
in the legislative proposals before your committee. Most of the 
other great national professional organizations concerned with pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education are also in accord with these 
principles. 

SPECIFIC RECENT POLICIES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council of Chief State School Officers held its annual meet-. 
ing in Chicago last November, and passed by unanimous vote the 
following resolutions, among other, from its resolutions and legisla- 
tive committees. Each has equal standing as the policy of the council 
and was adopted with a large quarum of the members of the council 
present. 

I quote the two resolutions: 

That the council go on record as favoring Federal support legislation of the 


general type which leaves to the States complete freedom to determine the 
educational purposes for which Federal funds should be used. 
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And the second one: 


The following legislative policy of the council for the period of the 86th Con- 
gress was recommended: (a@) Concentration on full implementation of Public 
Law 864; (b) that the council go on record as favoring the principles embodied 
in the Udall bill as a long-range program and that the council take no position 
on the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

The Udall bill referred to was the 1958 version, and was an effort 
to achieve the principles of administration that have been recited here. 
The Murray-Metcalf bill mentioned in the resolution was also that 
of 1958. Both of these bills, Mr. Chairman, have been improved in 
their 1959 versions, the Udall bill, H.R. 2365, and the Murray-Met- 
calf bill, H.R. 22. 

Last year the members of the council supported the Udall bill with 
only one dissenting vote among the large majority that answered a 
written inquiry. This year the improvements in H.R. 22, the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, make it possible for the council to support that bill 
in most of its aspects, on provision that certain amendments are 
added to it which are believed by chief State school officers to be of 
great importance for the future of education in this country. These 
amendments seek to carry out major administrative and policy prin- 
ciples of H.R. 2365, the Udall bill. 

Members of the board of directors and other chief State school 
officers held a meeting on these matters on February 16 of this year, 
and decided to bring the aspects of H.R. 22 and H.R. 2365 they sup- 
‘aot more closely coprther if possible. The decisions in this regard 

ave been approved by all nine of the general officers and directors of 
the council and numerous other chief State school officers, and no dis- 
senting voice has been heard from any State commissioner or super- 
intendent in regard to them. 

To accomplish these purposes, discussions have been held with 
leading representatives of education associations supporting other 
legislation. We have reason to believe there will be united educa- 
tional support for the amendments to H.R, 22 we are about to sug- 
gest for your consideration. Provided the principles covered by these 
amendments are included, the Council of Chief State School Officers 
as a group will undoubtedly favor enactment of H.R. 22. 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


We suggest that section 7 of H.R. 22 be amended so that its title 
will read, “Certification by States,” and that the text be revised 
somewhat as follows: 


Upon receipt by the State, funds allocated under this Act shall thereafter be 
deemed to be State funds to be distributed to local educational agencies solely 
for the construction of public school facilities and/or for the payment of the 
Salaries of public school teachers. The State education received shall certify 
annually to the Commissioner that funds received under this Act were dis- 
tributed and expended in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. Chairman, the Chief State School Officers have learned much 
about Federal control of education in implementing the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, and they desire to profit from their 
experience. They have worked closely with Secretary Flemming 
and Commissioner Derthick and his staff, and in substantial agree- 
ment with them at all times. No personalities or agency politics of 
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any kind are involved. The difficulties that have taught the lessons 
to the Chief State School Officers are found in Public Law 864 itself 
and in legal interpretations of it. : 

Special aids which must be followed by Federal officials to the 
point of expenditure in local school districts in order to keep them 
special, or which preserve the special character of the Federal funds 
so that Federal officials may legally police their local expenditures, 
are generally detrimental to State and local autonomy in education. 

We believe the principles of the proposed amendment are neces- 
sary for the best welfare of the public schools. The council’s board 
of directors accepts and supports all the other parts of H.R. 22, pro- 
vided the suggested protections against Federal control of educa- 
tion and for continued State and local control of education are 
included. If other language is needed to insure that the States are 
to be solely responsible to the Federal Government for funds dis- 
tributed under this act, or are necessary to insure that Federal em- 
ployees shall not supervise the expenditures or reporting of 
expenditures in local school districts, we hope you will add such 
language. We have no vested interest in the forms of words of the 
amendment, nor for that matter in the form of words of any part of 
any bill before you, but we believe that the policy of State and local 
control of public education should be preserved in the practical effects 
of any new legislation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall end my formal state- 
ment at this point with an expression of great appreciation for the 
privilege of appearing here. 

Mr. Barmy. Mr. Udall, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Fuller, let me say, first, I consider this a most constructive 
statement. Last year when you and I collaborated on the bill that 
I introduced last year, the idea of language such as you have suggested 
here today was based in part on a borrowing of what has been the 
historical and very successful practice under the land-grant college 
program, and I know that you have had occasion to inquire into the 
working of that sucessful and long-term program. On the basis of 
your study of that program and your inquires do you consider this 
to be a workable proposal as it is embodied in the bills before the 
committee and in your suggestions ? 

Mr. Futrer. I am glad you asked that because I welcome the 
opportunity to explain the analogy or the similarity between the 
two approaches. 

The first approach is under the Second Morrell Act of 1890, in 
which since 1890 cash funds have been distributed from the Office 
of Education through the Secretary of the Treasury and then directly 
from there to the land-grant colleges and universities. It has long 
been known in educational circles that even those educators and 
especially the administrators that have responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of educational funds, have had no complaint whatever about 
any Federal interference of any kind in the administration of the 
funds under the Second Morrell Act of 1890. It has operated 69 
years successfully, and for that reason it seemed to some of us that 
it might afford some lessons for the Congress, for the committees of the 
Congress, and for the educational organizations which are supporting 
Federal support, Federal funds for education, to look into that. 
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I did that, Mr. Udall, very carefully. For instance, I got all of 
the reports that are made by the public elementary and secondary 
schools to the Office of Education, to the other areas in the Federal 
Government. Then I got all the reports that are made by the land- 
grant colleges and universities which receive these funds and I laid 
them down side by side and compared them and studied them very 
carefully. I found upon this comparison that the public elementary 
and secondary schools without any connection with Federal funds at 
all and without the compulsion of any Federal law of any kind what- 
ever already make more complete reports on a professional basis 
to the Office of Education than the land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties do in consideration of receiving these funds under the Second 
Morrell Act of 1890. 

Well, that was a little surprising because I found that under very 
broad categories of authority for expenditure the land-grant colleges 
were receiving these funds, reporting on them after they were spent, 
and that the fiscal report covered one page. 

That means that these colleges and universities have been trusted to 
expend these funds for 69 years and that apparently during those 
69 years there has been no complaint whatever either about Federal 
interference or about an inadequate or imprudent expenditure of 
the funds by the land-grant colleges and universities. 

Mr. Upaut. In other words, this practice upon which both of the 
new approaches to this problem, the new bills, are predicated, is based 
on what has been a sound working practice under this existing 
program ? 

Mr. Futter. That is right. 

Mr. Upatt. It seems to me that wo have made a big step forward 
because the previous school construction bills that have been before 
the committee, the Public Law 815 and 874 bills embodied a field serv- 
ice, which is set up to supervise expenditure of funds and so on, and 
now we have come finally to the place where we are going to leave 
the decision on the expenditure of the funds under very broad general 
guidelines to local officials. And the thing that fascinates me about 
the amendment that you propose and about the language in some of 
the bills is that the only relationship between the recipients of the 
funds and the Federal officials is from the State level and that there 
is no lingering control of any kind, nor is there any attempt made to 
require local supervision or surveillance or reports of any kind at the 
local level where the moneys will actually be spent. 

I personally think we have come a long way in simply saying that 
we are going to trust the State officials to make proper decisions and 
allocations, and that Congress is willing, at least until experience 
proves that we are wrong, to accept their certifications on the expendi- 
ture of these funds. 

Mr. Furr. I was asked that same question in what I understand 
Representatives call the other body last Friday by Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania, and he wanted to know why that sort of trust, that 


sort of arrangement would be suitable and would still insure complete 
prudence in the handling of the Federal funds. The explanation, of 
course, is to me relatively simple. It is that there are between $4 bil- 
lion and $5 billion each year of State aid funds already distributed 
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through these same State agencies through local school districts for 
public school purposes, elementary and secondary. And that, in addi- 
tion to these 4 or 5 billions of dollars that have a State source, another 
$8 or $9 billion, some such amount as that—it depends on what you 
count and what you leave out as to the exact amount—of local funds 
are really a responsibility of the State. Each local school board is 
legally speaking in a technical sense a State agency, locally appointed. 
This State has accounting procedures for these local funds and re- 
ceives reports and makes those reports every year available to the 
Office of Education and to anyone who wants them. 

In other words, in spending $12 or $13 or $14 billion of State and 
local funds for education, the educators and the administrators of 
education have set up systems of prudence which I make bold to say 
are the least criticized of all of the systems of financial prudence in 
local and State Laman taking the States as . whole. We seldom 
have any complaint about those systems of accounting and auditing 
and reporting. 

Mr. Upatt. Dr. Fuller, the people that you represent would be the 
people under H.R. 22 and most of the other bills pending before the 
committee that would actually handle and disburse and allocate the 
funds. These are the people whose position it is your job to represent 
here and to look out for. 

Am I correct in assuming that in no instance would there have to 
be authorizing legislation by legislatures to authorize these people to 
disburse and allocate the funds? This is a question that interests me 
that you did not cover in your statement. 

Mr. Futter. I believe that under H.R. 22 with the Udall amend- 
ments in it, that there would not be any authorizing legislation neces- 
sary in a large majority of the States and that in the others it would 
never go as far down into fundamental law as the State constitution 
but would always be merely legislative and in most instances only a 
resolution of the State board of education. 

Mr. Upatu. One other point, too, and it seems to me the idea you 
are espousing here has made the major contribution to the present 
form of H.R. 22 because I notice it is now a 10-page bill and last year 
I think it was some 40-odd pages, largely because it included a State 
plan and controls, if I might be candid. 

Is it your feeling, with regard to the pending legislation, that it 
could be said, which I do not think we could say of previous bills 
that we have considered, that this type of legislation would not re- 
quire a single additional employee at the State level or at the Federal 
level other than perhaps a clerical assistant simply to file reports, 
that the simplicity of system is such that we are getting now toa form , 
of handling the funds where the charge, for instance that we are 
pyramiding bureaucracy, we are having larger and larger numbers 
of people oversee these programs, that this meets the charge? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Yes. I think it does almost entirely insure that ad- 
ditional employees would not be needed at least not in any great 
numbers. I think under the Udall bill as once written, which would 
merely have added the Federal funds to the State aid funds, the funds 
in the State aid system, that under that bill not a single Federal em- 
ployee, not a single State employee, not a single local employee in 
addition to those already employed, would be needed for the simple 
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reason that the funds would be intermingled at the State level. If 
you had $100 million in State aid distributed as the State cares to 
distribute it, and you added $25 million of Federal funds to that State 
aid, it would still require not an extra form at all, but when you 
report it on an item, say from a local district to the State that used 
to be $100, it would be $125 presumably. But the larger numbers 
do not take any longer to write than the smaller ones. There would 
be no additional forms. It would be a part of the State aid system 
of each State and would benefit from the experience of the States 
over many years, which now has resulted in handling between $4 
and $5 billion each year of State funds. So that would require none 
at all. 

Now in the arrangement for putting H.R. 22 and the Udall bill 
together, the original Udall bill, a few additional employees might 
be required, but nowhere in the same scale of numbers that are re- 
quired, for instance, by the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
or by the administration’s bill that has been testified on here this 
morning, or any other bill that has special aids that go far beyond 
these very broad categories of teachers’ salaries and construction that 
are in H.R. 22. 

Mr. Upaux. As a matter of fact, due to this new type of approach to 
the problem, whereas among the chief State school officers who run 
the State educational agencies there was formerly in years past a 
division of opinion, a rather sharp one, the fact that you people have 
come almost to a unanimous position is largely due to the fact of 
this new approach. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. Foutrer. I have talked personally with more than 20 chief 
State school officers during the past week or 10 days, and I find them 
enthusiastically for the idea; the State can protect Federal funds and 
handle Federal funds from the State level downward much more 
efficiently, much more effectively, much more economically than the 
Federal Government could possibly do so. 

Mr. Upatu. Just one more question: Do you see any danger in 
this type of approach that the charge might now be leveled, that there 
are not sufficient controls, and do you see any merit to such a charge 
because it seems to me that we may see a reversal now and that the 
opponents of this type of legislation who heretofore have used the 
noxious Federal control idea as a chief weapon with which to defeat 
the bill, now we may find the situation where they have said, “Well, 
you are being improvident, you are not providing surveillance, and 
there is no guarantee that the funds will go for school purposes”? 

Mr. Futter. We have a small minority of people in this country 
who are irreconcilably opposed to any Federal support of education. 
Among these B pospie has been developed in recent years, especially, 
a two-pronged approach which are contradictory to each A! Mt but 
each of which is intended to carry out their idea that there should be 
no Federal support of any kind to education at all. 

In the first place, the approach is one of fear of Federal control 
of education and a wide be Sanaa of that fear, but these same 
people testify repeatedly that there must be Federal controls in con- 
nection with the use of Federal funds in order to protect the Federal 
dollar. So while they are promoting and insisting on Federal con- 
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trols on the one hand, they are saying on the other hand that there 
should not be Federal support of education because there are Federal 
controls. What has happened here has been that at long last, and I 
plead guilty right now of negligence and being of somewhat less than 
normal! intelligence in not taking more leadership in working this out 
years ago, but it may better late than never, but at long last we have 
worked out a way whee the Federal control issue is not available for 
the irreconcilable opponents of Federal support of education. 

Two or three weeks ago in the national meeting of the school 
boards of the country in San Francisco, I had a conference that might 
illustrate what I mean. A very prominent member of a State board 
of education, who served as the president for the first 2 years of the 
new State Board of Education in Ohio, and is a member of that board 
now, and another brilliant lawyer and civic-minded citizen from the 
State Board of Education of Oregon were discussing these issues. 
We spent 2 or 3 hours discussing them, going to the root of them. 
One of these gentlemen said as he left the room that he had taken the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce line from the beginning, that he had 
never before supported any Federal bill for funds to education, but 
that he would support a bill with these principles of the Udall bill 
in them. He said, “I know we are going to have to tap the larger tax 
source. We know that we are not going to be able to support the 
kind of schools that we need in this country in order to compete with 
the Soviet school system and the uprising zeal of the Chinese and to 
protect our long-range security by utilizing all our human resources 
to the ultimate, without a 3-way support, financially of the schools 
and colleges of the United States.” He says, “I will support that 
bill. It is the first one in my life I ever would have supported.” 

I think that for people who honestly want more funds for the 
schools and who honestly have had reservations about Federal control 
of education, that this sort of provision meets their objections. It is 
not only these two gentlemen, it is hundreds and even thousands of 
people who have expressed similar attitudes. 

Last Sunday I was with a group down near your home, Representa- 
tive Udall, down in Albuquerque, with the school boards of New 
Mexico, the State board and the local school boards, and the sentiment 
expressed there was overwhelmingly in that direction; and there were 
people from the east side of New Mexico along the Texas border, 
which group has exhibited a great deal of opposition to Federal sup- 
pass of education and yet that satisfies them. They know that their 

‘ederal Government is already supporting 40 percent of the total 
cost of elementary and secondary schools in this country and in the 
case of New Mexico almost twice that percentage, in the case of Texas ~ 
next door about 50 percent, and they know that those State-aid sys- 
tems are working, and they know that they can make changes at 
Austin or in Santa Fe if they want to. So if there is no more control 
from a more distant government and there is no more multiplication 
of administrative agencies one on top of the other than we now have 
under their State-aid systems, they would be completely happy to 
share the tax resources and the Federal Government ought to be very 
happy indeed, it seems to me, to take advantage of the very fine sys- 
tems of prudence and reporting that have ben developed in the 
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State-aid systems of the 49 States. I almost said 48. I may have to 
4 50 soon. : 
fr. Upauu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Mr. Chairman, as usual I found Dr. Fuller’s 
testimony stimulating. 

I would like to begin by asking a specific question and then maybe 
we could get off into the philosophy of your approach, Dr. Fuller. 

Your major point, as I understand it, with respect to the legislation 
that we are discussing, is that there should be an amendment to sec- 
tion 7 of H.R. 22. In spite of listening closely, I have no idea what 
the point of that amendment is. Part of it is identical in language 
with the present section 7 and there is an additional section. 

I ve if you could tell us again what that sentence would pro- 
tect us from or what protection it would provide. I assume it must 
have some connection. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I would be very glad to discuss that, Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen. It isa pleasure to look up and see you there once again. I have 
been here a good many times and I think that on this issue you and 
I will be in entire agreement. 

The sentence that makes the difference is the very first part of the 
proposed amendment which says, “Upon receipt by the State, funds 
allocated under this act shall thereafter be deemed to be State funds 
to be distributed” and so forth, and then taken in connection with one 
word change in the present section 7 of the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
which instead of using the word “verify,” which according to the dic- 
tionary means to establish by facts, and goes down into the very 
specific of local expenditure by implication and I am sure would go 
down into them by regulations insisted upon by the Bureau of the 
Budget, that is changed to “certify.” 

Now, the certifications of the State agencies are accepted at face 
value by the Federal Government in a good many ways in education. 
Let us take the other situation. Suppose there were not that amend- 
ment. Suppose that the section 7 were left the same as it is in the 
original draft. There the reporting is to vertify and under that bill 
as it is written in the original draft the separate Federal character 
of the Federal funds is maintained through the State agency to the 
local agency and they are kept separate for separate purposes. 

The experience that we have had with the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 makes it entirely clear to me—I am morally certain— 
that the regulations written on the basis of that word “verify” and 
without providing that legally under Federal law that these shall be 
State-controlled funds after they arrive at the State level, that you 
would _ not be able to get the results. The reason of course is legally 
clear, I think. 

You have in the Murray-Metcalf bill and the Udall bill and all 
the other bills that have been proposed a no-Federal-control clause, 
a general provision that there shall not be interference and the like. 
And that is in the National Defense Education Act, too. 

But when you have a specific requirement in the Federal law, it 
takes precedence over any such general provision against Federal con- 
trol of education and more than that, when you have in there a word 
or a clause or phrase, and I could illustrate for several hours, I am 
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sure, from the National Defense Education Act how this works, which 
requires a Federal regulation in the opinion of the attorneys and the 
Bureau of the Budget, then that Federal regulation has not only the 
power of Federal law, but it prevails over this general no-Federal- 
control clause which renders this general provisions which is a sort 
of hope and prayer against Federal control if there are provisions in 
the act itself which call for regulations which have the strength of law 
and which take precedence over the general no-Federal-control clause, 
so I think we do protect ourselves a very great deal by these amend- 
ments, 

I can’t understand why anyone would oppose them who want to 
maintain State and local autonomy in education. 

Mr. FreLiIncHuysEN. There are some who feel it is vital if we 
have a Federal program to have reasonable control and oversight over 
the Federal dollar. 

As I understand it, what you suggested is that you want to weaken 
by charging vertification to certification and by adding the first sen- 
tence, weaken whatever Federal interest there may still be in those 
dollars after they are allocated to the States. 

Mr. Fuuier. There would not be any weakening of it, in fact. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. In effect it seems to me you can strike sec- 
tion 7 altogether, if all you are requiring is a certification by the States 
and there is not anyway in which the Federal Government could take 
a look even as to what is involved in that statement as to what they 
have done with the funds. 

If it requires an intermingling of the Federal funds and it spells 
them out, “funds shall be deemed to be State funds,” you might just 
as well say that that is a provision that the Federal Government will 
wash its hands completely, and that is what we are trying to impress 
on it by that language, wash its hands completely over any responsi- 
bality for the funds once the allocation has been made. Is that not 
SO? 

Mr. Futter. You are using very strong words which I do not think 
are accurate and I go back to the second Morrell Act of 1890 to 
show that there the same system has been in effect 69 years without 
any such Federal controls. 

Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN. Again we can argue indefinitely about what 
constitutes Federal controls. I happen to be a proponent, as I am 
sure you know, of Federal action in this field. It seems to me unless 
we develop an intelligent program, not a shotgun approach saying, 
“Trust the State school officers, they will do a job”—of course they 
have done a fine job—but I do not necessarily fall into line with that 
thinking. 

You may have a local school officer say, “For heaven’s sake don’t 
trust the State level; trust our local people; we know where the prob- 
lems are. We put the Federal money to good work. Don’t ask us to 
account for it.” In any case, I think we have responsibility to have 
some kind of accounting. 2 ” ‘ 

You in effect, as I understand it, are not going so completely in 
opposition to any kind of Federal supervision over these funds as to 
oppose certain provisions in H.R. 22 which would see to it at least 
that there would be some oversight as to what happens to the money 
after the allocation is made. 
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For instance, there is section 6(2) that says that each school district 
in the State will receive at least three-fourths of the amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total portion of its allotment specified 
for teacher salaries as the number its teachers bears to the number of 
teachers of all the State school districts. 

You are certainly not suggesting that that is not a reasonable pro- 
vision and yet that is a kind of control. It will not allow more than a 
certain amount and will require that a certain amount must be allo- 
cated, comparing the number of schoolteachers in that particular dis- 
trict to the number of school districts in the whole State. So that is 
a control in a sense, is it not ? 

Mr. Fuuier. I recognize that, Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I would 
like to use an illustration from another field to show what I mean. 

Back in 1933 a school lunch program of sorts was begun under the 
relief agencies of that day. This program was administered directly 
from the Department of Agriculture to the local schools in States 
and then beginning July 1, 1946, there was passed a permanent school 
lunch law which placed the administration of those programs in the 
State Departments of Education except in those States where for the 
nonpublic schools they could not legally be handled by those 
departments. 

ow, when I say “we,” I am thinking of the State officers, and I am 
also thinking of personal experience in the middle of this particular 
development because as a State commissioner of education it was my 
job to inaugurate the national school lunch program in a State. At 
that time, all the Federal auditing and reporting was done directly 
to the local level. I remember distinctly that there was very great 
resistance in the Federal agency to removing the Federal] officers from 
local school districts and lunchrooms where they were going into such 
detail they were almost counting calories. 

Let me say that in the progress since 1946, and it has been a long 
conversion, I can assure you, the Department of Agriculture now has 
a policy that the States shall take the responsibility for the auditing 
and that is done completely by the States in 22 States. 

Mr. Frettncuuysen. Again no one is arguing that we are going 
to put a Federal officer in each school district. So I do not think we 
have to go back to 1933 for our guidelines today. What I would like 
to get from oe is just how you would feel about the advisability of 
including in 
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gislation a requirement that a State must submit a plan 
if it is going to qualify for Federal funds. 
Do you think that is an unreasonable thing to require of a State? 
Mr. Futter. I believe that in view of the experience that we have 
had since September 3, 1958, that most of the chief State school officers 
would oppose the provisions for State plans which were common to 
legislation previously. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. In addition to what I am trying now, I would 
like to have your discussion—you have hinted very strongly that there 
is some kind of unwise Federal control of education resulting from the 
National Defense Education Act and the way it is being administered 
and I would like very much to get your views directly on that point. 
You hinted at it but not spelled out what your views are. 
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How do you justify, if you think plans essentially are wrong or in- 
advisable, a statement as you just quoted from your own agency, 
adopted unanimously and I quote from your statement on page 1: 

Federal funds should be apportioned to the State education authorities and 
the State authorities should apportion such funds in conformity with the basic 
plan for financing education in the State. 

What is that accepted as, at least an indication that a plan by a 
State is advisable if you are going to be distributing Federal funds? © 

Mr. Fuuter. The basic plan for financing education in the State is 
the State-aid system, that is that four or five billion dollars a year that 
I have been mentioning, that does not refer to Federal funds at all. — 

It says in conformity with the basic plan for financing education in 
the State which is a State-local finance system. This is not talking 
about any Federal-State plan. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. It is not a Federal plan in any case. It isa 
State plan I am talking about. I am not talking about the State ac- 
cepting a mandate from the Federal Government as to how it should 
spend its money. I am talking about the advisability of having a 
clear system of priorities, a determination of need and attempt to see 
that the Federal money gets to the areas of greatest need and so on. 

You also quote, and I will ask you what you mean by this, a state- 
ment by your own organization on page 2: 


Funds collected at one level of government for expenditure at a different level 
should be apportioned in accord with an equitable and objective formula— 


Well, is it equitable and objective as determined by the lower level 
and is there no possibility, is it not a reasonable thing for the agency, 
the level of government that is providing the funds to take a look at 
that formula to see whether it is equitable and objective ? 

Do we have to, in other words, give a blank check in order to make 
it a good Federal program ? 

Mr. Fuuter. It is determined by the law this is—— 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That is what I am saying. Is it not a reason- 
able thing to write into the Federal law a reasonable and objective 
formula must be developed by the State if you are to ask for Federal 
assistance ¢ 

Mr. Futter. And is this to be judged on the basis of discretion by a 
Federal official ? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I do not know what that question means. Is 
it to be judged by discretion. 

Mr. Futtrr. We do. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. How else can you judge a plan except by 
using discretion ? 

Mr. Futier. We do know what it means and I would like to givé 
you the range of viewpoint among our people. 

I would like to read first a letter written February 13 to Commis- 
sioner Derthick by State Commissioner of Education James E, Allen, 
Jr.. of New York. 

i —s FRELINGHUYSEN. Are we getting off on the Defense Education 
ct 

Mr. Fuirer. Yes, that is what you are asking about, is it not ? 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. Not yet, no. I was asking about the advisa- 
bility of putting a formula of requiring some State plan or putting 
some limitations on the way in which the lower level of government, 
which would be the recipient of Federal bounty, is to handle those 
funds. 

Mr. Furzier. We would favor H.R. 22 as amended under the sug- 
gestions made here, utilizing the amendments from the principles of 
the Udall bill and we think that is as much control as should be put in 
it. In fact, it is more than we think should be put in it. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. You would have no reservations about what 
might happen so far as Federal control of education is concerned if 
there should be an absolute blank check to use 100 percent of this 
money for teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Futter. There is not any such thing. Perhaps I would if 
there were an absolute blank check but there is not under H.R. 22. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You would make it mighty blank before we 
got through if we should weaken what few controls are in H.R. 22 by 
changing, as an example, “verification” to “certification” so as to see 
to it that we do not have any responsibility or way of controlling the 
way the money is spent once it is allocated to the States. 

Mr. Futter. The change there means that it has been our experience 
in administering numerous federally connected education programs 
that there is less administrative waste and more efficient administra- 
tion if it is coordinated with the State systems of finance and operated 
by the State to the local districts rather than directly by the Federal 
Government to the local districts so far as prudence is concerned. 

Mr. Fretincuusen. Do you think the Federal Government if it 
should decide to put a billion dollars or $4 billion a year into supple- 
menting teachers’ salaries would have no responsibility and might not 
well take an interest in how that money is spent so far as the adequacy 
of the teachers is concerned ? 

Mr. Fuuter. I do not think it should control the local school sys- 
tems in the United States. That is Federal control of education and 
we are adamantly opposed to it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I did not say you were opposed to it. I take 
it for granted you were very strongly opposed. 

What I asked is if we put in $5 billion worth of funds to support 
teacher salaries, whether it would not be a logical conclusion to think 
that we might take an interest in how that money is being spent. 

Mr. Fuuter. I think you would take an interest and on that point 
may I say that the relationships which I can say with certainty dur- 
ing the past 25 years at least, between the Commissioner of Education 
on the one hand and the chief State school officers on the other, is a 
professional relationship which results in more being done than can 
possibly be legislated and even more so, results in better prudence 
than can possibly be obtained under regulations written on the basis 
of some word such as “verify” which put a dual system of prudence 
all the way down to the local school system. 

We think it is less efficient. Senator Clark suggested last Friday 
that he thought the State system had a better system of prudence than 
the Federal Government could possibly have with 50,000 school dis- 
tricts. 
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Mr. Frevinguuysen. No one is suggesting, so far as I know, re- 
placing the local responsibility and the local prudence even if the 
Federal program is developed. So I do not think that is at all rele- 
vant to the discussion here today. I honestly do not. 

What we are trying to do is to develop, I would hope, an intelligent 
Federal program, Just as another example, you quote on the bottom 
of page 2 a statement by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators : 

Realizing that, under present tax structures, resources for local school pur- 
poses are woefully inadequate for quality school programs in many areas— 

Well, if we did recognize that there were inadequate resources in 
many areas would you think that it would be inadvisable for the Fed- 
eral Government to attempt to make whatever money it decided to 
put up to reduce those inadequacies to aim it, to pinpoint it at the 
areas Where the resources are inadequate or do you think again that 
we have no responsibility to see to it that any Federal money that is 
made available goes to the areas that need it most ? 

Mr. Futier. i do not believe that it is the function of the Federal 
Government to pinpoint the areas. I think that is a State function 
and I think the States are as much interested in it and I know all 49 
of them fairly well, especially 48; they are as much interested in it as 
the Federal Government is. What they need is money. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. You disappoint me extremely by saying that 
you think that “a relatively modest Federal program,” and I am using 
that in quotes, now, because I think it too high, of $5 billion a year 
does not still need to be pinpointed if it is going to supplement and 
not supplant what is presently being done to support education by 
local and State sources. 

Mr. Futier. The maintenance of effort is another question. I do 
not believe that the Federal Government can pinpoint the funds 
through Federal regulations as efficiently as the States themselves can 
carry out the purposes of the Federal law on a professional basis with 
the Commissioner of Education and his staff. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I did not say that the Federal Government 
would take over the functions of the local and State governments but 
they could be utilized and required to meet certain Federal standards 
and that is what I failed to understand about your testimony. Now, 
just as an example, are you in favor or are you not of a requirement 
that. local and State communities must meet a certain effort index in 
order to qualify for Federal allotments? Is that an unreasonable 
requirement ? 

Mr. Futter. I am testifying in favor of H.R. 22 as amended and 
it has a maintenance-of-effort clause in it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to get your views on that, then, 
why you are in favor of maintenance of effort. In other words, you 
think there is a legitimate requirement on the part of Federal Govern- 
ment, that State and local effort be maintained in order to continue 
to qualify for Federal funds. 

Mr. Fuuzer. Yes; we believe that the effort should be maintained. 
We think it will be maintained without any Federal enforcement of 
any kind. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How can we assure that unless we have a 
formula and if they fail to meet the formula you prohibit the Federal 
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funds from going to that State? Is not that an enforcement provi- 
sion of the kind that you apparently deplore in the National Defense 
Education Act? 

Mr. Fuuuer. The States can do it better and more effectively than 
the Federal Government without as much interference and I know 
that I am speaking for Commissioner Raubinger, of New Jersey, who 
would say this more eloquently than I do but has the same position. 
He is a member of our board of directors. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I would be glad to get him to testify, too, if it 
will clarify the situation. 

You are not opposed to a Federal program which would force a 
State or local community to make a certain effort in order to qualify 
for Federal funds? 

Mr. Futter. I would certainly oppose any Federal program that 
forced from the Federal Government any local community to do that. 
Tt is the responsibility of the State to answer for its local school dis- 
tricts. And the maintenance-of-effort clause is an overall State 
maintenance-of-effort clause, not a single local district clause. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That is right. But if there is a failure on 
the part of the State you are not opposed to withholding of Federal 
funds? 

Mr. Futter. From the State level we welcome all of the accountants 
and auditors and administrators and all the other people that anybody 
from any Federal agency wants to send to us. We want to meet the 
very highest possible standards of prudence at the State level in every 
regard. 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. That is not answering my question. 

Mr. Fuuier. Yes, it is, because the State is going to take these re- 
sponsibilities and it is going to report whatever is necessary in order 
to convince any auditor, any lawyer, anyone else that comes there. 

Mr. Frevincnuvysen. If it fails to meet its responsibilities by failing 
to meet that effort index which is written into the Federal law. 

Mr. Future. Then it would get less money. 

Mr. Freiincnuysen. That is right and that kind of coercion on the 
part of the Federal Government or encouragement to match the effort 
that is being made in other States is not the kind of Federal control 
that worries you; is that corect ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. No; because it is a Federal-State relationship only. 

Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. You are pinpointing to agree even though you 
are reluctant to see any pinpointing of Federal aid to the areas that 
need it and are making an effort if you go along. 

Mr. Futter. No; the maintenance of effort is an overall State thing. 

Mr. Fre~rxncnuysen. Of course it is. I am not saying it is an 
individual effort on the part of local communities. If individual com- 
munities refuse to make the effort the State will obviously not get its 
formula up to scratch. 

Mr. Future. The State will take care that the maintenance of effort 
is met according to the law. And it will assure any Federal official, 
whether a fiscal] agent or administrative agent of that fact. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You want a pretty blank check and you do not 
care what the money is used for and you certainly do not want any 
substantial Federal standards applied. 
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And now I would like to turn to the Defense Education Act because 
you said you learned much about Federal control of education—— 

Mr. Batter. Allow me to interrupt before you go to that. 

Mr. Lafore has a question. 

Mr. Larorg. Mine can wait. 

Mr. FrevineuuyseNn. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

‘ Mr. Bartey. You want to ask it on this legislation ? 

Mr. Larore. Yes, I do, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Batter. Discuss it briefly. 

Mr. Larore. I have a point of personal interest, Doctor. As far as 
your answer to a question of Mr. Udall concerning any possible road- 
blocks statewise in the execution of H.R. 22 by the State’s participa- 
tion, you said that you anticipated very few if these amendments are 
added. Do you mind telling me what you would anticipate if these 
amendments were not added, in other words, in its present form would 
there be requirements for statutory or constitutional changes by the 
State? 

Mr. Fuutuer. No, I think there would be no difference in the statu- 
tory or constitutional changes required for the State to participate. 

Mr. Larore. It would just be—— 

Mr. Fuuter. There would b2 very great differences in the poten- 
tialities for the separation of the funds all the way to the point of 
expenditure with Federal regulations following them down into the 
smallest local school district, adding to the paperwork and creating a 
dual system of reporting when the other system is better than any- 
thing the Federal Government is going to fix up anyway. 

Mr. Larore. I think that I understand your thinking on that. 
There would be in your mind no difference as far as participation ? 

Mr. Futter. No difference. 

Mr. Larorg. One more question, Dr. Fuller. 

It seems to me that I have gathered very clearly your ideas con- 
cerning the State participation. It occurs to me that as far as sim- 
plicity goes, leaving it completely with the States, these bills that 
have been introduced in varying percentages and so forth, to take a 
certain amount of the Federal tax take and give it back to the State 
with no strings attached at all would be the thing that you might advo- 
cate in its final form, do you? 

Mr. Futter. We do not advocate it because the Federal taxes are 
collected in very widely varying amounts. 

Mr. Larore. It isa distribution problem ? 

Mr. Futter. In different areas. 

Mr. Larorg. In different areas? 

Mr. Foner. It would be the opposite of equalization. It would 
be the exact opposite of the principle that the funds ought to be col- 
lected where the ability to pay taxes is and distributed where the 
children are to be educated. 

Mr. Larore. But as far as the strings or lack of strings attached 
to that system you would have no objection to it. It is just a question 
of distribution ? 

Mr. Fuuzer. I would go further than the old Scrivner bill. I do 
not think the Scrivner bill went far enough. 

Mr. Larore. In substance they are the same. 

37378—59——18 
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Mr. Battery. You are speaking of the Scrivner bill ? 

Mr. Larore. We have several in 

Mr. Battery. Pending now ? 

Mr. Laroreg. I believe so. 

Mr. Fuuter. I do not believe they go far enough to establish the 
responsibility in the State agency. I think I would concur with what 
you imply by your question. 

Mr. Larorr. We had one last year by Senator Proxmire and he 
testified before this committee. Were you familiar with that? 

Mr. Futxer. Yes, to some extent. 

Mr. Larore. It is certainly giving Federal aid in its simplest form 
as far as any strings are attached to it or any control and the point 
that always has interested me with Federal grants is the redtape and 
waste and inefficiency in bringing them down here and redistributing 
distribution and the bureaus and so forth that get involved, so that 
the dollar does not get back to the States as a dollar but as some con- 
siderably reduced figure and of course this system, and I do not advo- 
cate any one bill, but as a general plan that gets the most efficient 
return for the tax dollar as taken from the State. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I made a study of the administrative cost of the vari- 
ous federally connected programs in education and my guess would 
be that H.R. 22 with the Tdall amendments would cost almost an in- 
finitesimal percent, fraction of 1 percent for administration. 

Now, there are some guidelines in H.R. 22 amended as we suggest. 

These guidelines Mr. Frelinghuysen has already mentioned. For 
instance, funds are distributed by the State for two defined purposes 
and in one of those purposes they are on a classroom unit basis for 
the 5 percent of the amount. 

There are other things that inhere in the very process of Federal- 
State-local fiscal dealings which we are not concerned about as a matter 
of Federal control over education because those which affect educa- 
tion, those which go into the local school district, are handled by the 
State under the legislation as amended. And we think it is a good 
compromise. 

No, I would not go for the Scrivner bill for the two reasons. One 
is that it does not satisfactorily place the Federal funds at. the disposal 
of the State in a way that I would think was adequate the way it was 
written. The second reason would be that it would be the opposite 
of equalization, the opposite of taxing where the taxes can ie col- 
lected and educating children where they happen to live. 

So I do not believe there is any conflict there and it does seem 
to us that with our support of the portions of H.R. 22 that are not 
affected by the amendments that we go far enough in Federal guide- 
lines that we think the guidelines there are quite adequate. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair observes the presence of a Member of 
Congress from Utah. Dr. Dixon, have you any comment or any 
questions ? 

Mr. Dixon. If I might be privileged to question the gentleman 
if Mr. Frelinghuysen will yield to me. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am glad to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Drxon. It is on this point, Edgar, of giving a blank check 
to the State. I know you say: “Funds collected at one level of gov- 
ernment for expenditure at a different level should be apportioned 
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in accord with an equitable and objective formula free from discre- 
tionary control by the apportioning agency.” 

I guess you mean control of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Futter. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. And by an objective formula and method of distribu- 
tion you mean the States’ program of distributing its money. Now, 
I guess the States have different formulas, do they not, for distribut- 
ing their money but do not nearly all of them do it on an equalization 
basis and require the local districts to reach certain standards and to 
make certain efforts? I was suggesting that maybe Mr. Fuller could 
provide for this committee what these States formulas are and then 
we might see that they are practically what we want. 

Is there anything in that suggestion ? 

Mr. Futier. It is true that each State has made up its own sys- 
tem of distribution. No two of the States are alike. Some of them 
have much higher levels of State support than others. Where they 
have low levels of State support they tend to have them on a steep 
equalization basis so that the limited funds can be pinpointed by the 
States to the districts most in need to insure every child a minimum 
program. 

Mr. Drxon. That is one of the things we are after in this bill. 

Mr. Futxer. On the other hand, though, where the States have 
large State aid programs such as the State of California, there are 
very often flat grants because the larger the fund the less necessary 
it is to have a steep equalization formula because the State is there 
sharing in the support. 

In New Mexico, where it is nearly 80 percent State funds, a flat 
grant, or almost a flat grant works out all right because such a large 
proportion is distributed equally that you could not possibly have 
one local school system more than 20 percent different from another 
in that system. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. In that case would the formula developed 
by California constitute an equitable and objective one for Federal 
purposes or is it not up to the Federal Government to care how its 
money is being distributed? [I still am puzzled. As Dr. Dixon just 
pointed out the State formula is equitable and objective because it 
is paying out some money and it wants to see the money is well spent. 
You just told me, as I understand it, that the Federal program should 
not make any such requirement, it should not be in a position to say 
“Is this an equitable and objective formula?” It should rely on 
the fact that the State knows its own business and of course has one. 
It may be objective and equitable and reliable from a State point of 
view but from a Federal point of view it may not, is not that true? 

Mr. Futter. Is there a difference in the State point of view and 
Federal point of view in education—— 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I think very decidedly. I think the role of 
the Federal Government in the field of education is completely differ- 
ent from the responsibilities of the State and community level. Iam 
at the moment very unenthusiastic about subsidizing teachers’ salaries 
by the Federal Government. I think it will surely lead to a domina- 
tion and an unwise domination of our teachers, if we get into the busi- 
ness of financing them because we will have a responsibility to see 
that the money is not going to subsidize poor teachers. We will want 
to improve the quality of them. 
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FF ast Foutzer. This is of course you are saying now that it is H.R. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It is a poor bill. 

Mr. Fuuzer. Has guidelines you do not like. 

_ Mr. Frevinenvysen. Very definitely. I hope I have given that 
impression. 

Mr. Battery. May I, at this point, ask the witness a question ? 

You have mentioned you are opposed to some of the provisions of 
Public Law 864, the Defense Act of 1958. We will not have time 
to discuss that today because it will take some time. Will you be 
available to come back up to this committee meeting ? 

Mr. Fuurer. Yes. When would you want me! 

Mr. Battery. I am not positive right now as to when we might call 
you back. But we are planning having a joint meeting of my com- 
mittee, that is this committee, which would include activities concern- 
ing the elementary and secondary schools, with Mr. Elliott’s com- 
mittee. I assume you were objecting to some of those Federal con- 
trols set u 

Mr. Futter. I would welcome the opportunity. 

Mr. Baty. In the field beyond the high school. So maybe it 
would be better if we convene the two subcommittees and go into 
those before we decide whether we are going to amend it or leave the 
bill stand as it is. 

Mr. Fuuier. I am at your service to do that. I would like to 
illustrate some of the things that we think do not work as they should 
in connection with this National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. Bamry. We have Monday, next, open on the schedule. I take 
it I will not have very many members of the subcommittee here on 
Monday. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, if we had a few minutes we 
might get a few comments from Dr. Fuller about his apprehensions 
about the National Defense Education Act. 

I am very curious just why it is that you feel there are lessons we 
can learn and those lessons seems to indicate unless we have Federal 
assistance with a blank check attached we better not have it at all. 

Mr. Fuuier. I do not think it is fair to say H. R. 22, amended, is 
a blank check. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It says the State has to report whether it 
spent the money for construction of schools or paying teachers’ 
salaries, but I do not see that is of any value. What point is there in 
a provision like that? Why not say it is spent on education purposes? 
Why not say, “Did you spend it?” If they could save it and store it 
up for a rainy day it might be as wise a use of the Federal dollar as we 
could expect, in fact wiser than some of the ways we spend money. 

Mr. Furr. I would not say that the last statement is not true. 
There are some ways the Federal funds are spent that are not wise, 
but I do believe that the example set by the Second Morrell Act of 
1890 shows that Federal funds assigned in large categories for ex- 
penditure by the States or land-grant colleges specifically are ex- 

ended and have been expended as well and more economically than 
those which have been put out in little tiny bits with all kinds of 
Federal control circulating around them. 


I can tell you right now that there is a great deal of discomfort 
and a great deal of frustration and a great deal of difficulty in hiring 
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personnel and all the rest in placing some titles of the National 
Defense Education Act in effect in the States. It is a far more diffi- 
cult job. Several have said in regard to certain titles in negotiating 
State plans that they would rather not have it at all than they have 
it the way they were told they would have to have it. And then there 
has been cooperation. We have had the utmost cooperation and won- 
derful support from Commissioner Derthick, Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Flemming, and Mr. Derthick’s staff. There is nothing personal about 
this. We think that they are doing their job as well as any group of 
administrators could do the job. But at the same time the very type 
of the law, the character of the law, leads to so much redtape you 
wonder if it is worth it. It takes so much expense, so much paper 
work, so much communication, so much overwork, week after week 
after week of trying to get something into operation, when if the 
State had it without all these controls on it they would have had it in 
operation months ago and it would be more efficiently operated from 
that point out. 

Mr. Fre.incuvuysen. My children like to get the weekly allowance 
more than they do the money they have to work for. id still think 
we have a responsibility to set up a program which would make a 
certain amount of effort a requirement on the part of the State and 
local level of government. 

That does not worry me at all, the fact that the States in some cases 
are not set up to handle these problems; and guidance and counsel, for 
instance, is a very good thing. The Federal program will stimulate 
them to do what they should have done without the prodding on the 
part of the Federal Government. Just hand it over and say, “Use it 
for whatever purposes advisable” strikes me as a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

r. Futuer. If you use it for teacher salaries and construction you 
are covering 85 percent of the total school cost. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If you put $5 billion a year into it you prob- 
ably will be putting it where it is going to be of value to the recipients. 

Mr. Futter. Very much. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I still think it does not follow to have a $4 
or $5 billion program with as you say no controls at all. 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Futter. Let me read about the central view and this comes 
from where your nephew, Mr. Chairman, is the Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, from New York. You might check with your 
nephew on this. 

r. Bamey. You are reading Mr. Allen’s letter ? 

Mr. Futier. I am reading Jim Allen’s letter, the Commissioner of 
New York and this is a very moderate, middle of the road statement. I 
have another one alongside here that is not quite so moderate. It 
says: “Dear Larry”—this is the Commissioner of Education whom we 
admire very much. 

We feel that we are making progress in the administration of the provisions 
of the act but I must say that I have my reservations about the pattern that 
this act may set in terms of future Federal-State relationships in education. 
My colleagues in the New York State Education Department have been some- 
what overwhelmed with the mass of specifications, regulations and detail con- 
nected with the preparation and approval of our State plans. We have had 


marvelous cooperation and assistance from you and your colleagues in the United 
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States Office of Education. Nevertheless we wonder whether the provisions of 
the act itself and the volume of regulations issued in connection with its 
administration are not tending to establish a type of Federal control which was 
the very thing all of us, including Congress, hoped to avoid. 

That is a moderate statement that would represent just about the 
middle of the road opinion of 49 chief State school officers. 

Mr. Larore. Is it not true that with the advent of any new act that 
its execution is very difficult and cumbersome and troublesome until 
they have had experience? 

Mr, Fuuter. This is one that is going to require greater increased 
personnel permanently at all levels of school government. And it is 
one that will not shake down fast. We have had experience, of course. 
Now, we had vocational education for less than college grade for 42 
years. We had some difficulties with it all those years and it has 
shaken down now to the point where it is more an inherent part of 
education than it ever was before. 

I mentioned in the school lunch program 22 States are auditing 
at the local level now, which is the policy I am glad to see of the 
Department of Agriculture as well as the State agencies for educa- 
tion. So they do shake down as you say. They do become more 
settled in administration but this act is a 4-year law and if we are 
settled down by the third year I will think that we are fortunate the 
way things are now. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You are not suggesting we terminate it, I 
do not suppose ? 

Mr. Futter. I do suggest that you terminate it if you pass the 
Murray-Metcalf bill snd provide funds on a more general basis. I 
do suggest that you terminate it at the end of its first 4 years. I 
certainly do. 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. Of course if the Murray-Metcalf bill should 
go through, which I am sure it will not, in the present form, it still 
would not touch a great many areas of education where we specifi- 
cally feel there was a national interest that more needed to be done 
and that more may involve the employment of additional people, but 
if it does result in better counseling and guidance service to our young 
people, I am not so much worried that that is a wasteful expenditure 
of money. I think it is those areas that have been neglected that we 
do have a responsibility to do a little prodding and I am proud of it. 
And the fact that it is causing headaches does not mean we are not 
interested in what the reservations are, that general statement of 
concern about what the pattern is is of no worry to me. Of course 
it is going to change the relationship and of course there is redtape 
in Federal programs. You have to admit that. That in itself is 
not against it. 

Mr. Futuer. I was not referring, Mr. Frelinghuysen, to the extra 
personnel that would be conducting programs of counseling and guid- 
ance. I was talking about the extra people to administer and take 
care of the redtape connected with the administration. If you pass 
the Murray-Metcalf bill and give the schools that much money they 


will be doing a very great deal more in guidance and counseling than 
they can possibly be doing now even with the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. This money would not even be available for 
guidance and counseling unless you got it in under the teachers’ sal- 
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aries provisions and there is no assurances that the teachers’ salaries 
will be the ones the money will be used for. It may be used for 
construction. 

Mr. Futier. If you have adequate funds I do not know of any 
group of administrators in any State nor any State administrators 
who do not believe in spending more on the guidance and counseling 
of the very type that is being done under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

I think that there would be a great deal more of it and I think there 
would be less money wasted on redtape if it were made available 
under the terms of H.R. 22 as amended as we suggest. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. If as you say the States have such a real in- 
terest in this it seems to me pretty deplorable that they have done 
so little without the Federal stimulation and it seems to me we can 
expect a lot more activity in that area because we have either 

Mr. Futter. I think it can be debated that they have done so little. 
I think they have done a great deal. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Some have and some have not. It is a spotty 
record. 

Mr. Futter. I would not admit the States have not done very well 
in that field, in their schools, before the National Defense Education 
Act was passed. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. Fuller, in our debate on school construction legis- 
lation a few years ago, I called the attention of my colleagues in the 
House and I had a list of 184 contracts that the Federal Government 
had with institutions and colleges and universities and groups in this 
country to carry on educational programs abroad, as to what extent 
did we have Federal control there. A great number of the Members of 
the House of Representatives said to me, “Congressman, we never knew 
there were such programs in existence.” There were 184 that I called 
attention to, contracts involving hundreds of millions of dollars that 
are being spent abroad. Members of Congress did not even know 
those programs have been carried on. 

For instance, I reported on one program that covered the cost of 
building an agricultural college and nine agricultural high schools in 
Ethiopia, in which we not only built the school building but are pay- 
ing the salaries of the faculty of the university and the nine agricul- 
tural high schools in Ethiopia and still today. 

Mr. Futter. I am not well enough acquainted with those programs 
to know, Mr. Chairman. I would prefer not to express on opinion on 
that. 

Mr. Battery. Why argue over the point of a few controls here at 
home if there are no controls over that? 

Mr. Futter. I did not say there were none. I am sure there are 
many. But I do not know the exact extent to which there are con- 
trols over those programs. I doubt very much that is the same situa- 
tion or even analogous situation, closely enough related to the problem 
* elementary and secondary public education to be instructive to us 
lere. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, if you will return sometime, we will set a date 
and have you come up. I think we will have a joint committee meet- 
ing, since some of the points you are going to raise in connection with 
the Defense Education Act will have to do with that education beyond 
the high school. So we will need both the subcommittees. 
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We will arrange to bring you back. 

Mr. Fouuirr. Thank you very much. I will be glad to come at your 
pleasure. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you. 

Tomorrow will be the regular meeting of the Education and Labor 
Committee. There will be no formal hearings tomorrow, but on Fri- 
day we will meet at the regular time, and Miss Sally Butler, the Gen. 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, will be one of the witnesses, Ed- 
ward Hollander, Americans for Democratic Action, and Miss Ger. 
maine Krettek, American Library Association, will be three witnesses 
on Friday. 

The committee will stand adjourned until Friday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 25, 1959, the com- 
mittee was adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, February 27, 
1959.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1959 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 


ComMIrTreE ON EpucaTION AND Lagor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., presiding. 

Present : Representatives Thompson, Frelinghuysen, and Brademas. 

Staff members present : Fred C. Hussey, clerk, full committee ; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee, and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will come to order. 

The counsel of the committee has something for the record. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a letter from the Plainedge 
public schools of Bethpage, Long Island and the writer requests that 
it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PLAINEDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y., October 27, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: This is a thank you letter; a sincere expression of 
appreciation for your efforts on behalf of the public schools, the children at- 
tending them and the teachers working in them. In writing this letter I hope 
that you will accept it as representing the feelings of the 350 teachers in our 
school system. 

In our necessarily short talks I did not have the opportunity of explaining to 
you that we are a “have” school district. We have all new school buildings 
and very beautiful ones. We have one of the highest salary schedules in Nassau 
County, Long Island, which is to say one of the highest in the country. We 
have a broad program of education including art, music, physical education and 
science. We have libraries and trained librarians in every school. We have psy- 
chologists, nurses, speech therapists, reading specialists and nine guidance coun- 
selors. We have really fabulous laboratories and shops as well as athletic fields, 
bands and orchestras. We have auditoriums and a guidance clinic staffed with a 
psychiatrist and social workers. We have many tools with which to work, even 
closed circuit TV. We have special classes for the mentally deficient and the 
gifted. Any child can learn to play an instrument, have a speech defect remedied 
_ et a specially needed lunch. No child walks more than a half mile to 
school. 

Our schools are open 190 days a year and in the summer for remedial and 
advanced work. The high school is open 4 nights a week for either study or 
recreation; dancing in the cafeteria, games in the tremendous gymnasium. The 
library is open from 7 to 9 p.m. and staffed with librarians. The science labs 
are open with teachers there to guide students in experimentation and research. 
Over 400 students attend advanced evening classes in science, English, math, 
foreign languages, history and politics. Fifty-six students alone attend 2 nights 
a week for “typing for the college bound.” 
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This school system is run by 350 teachers, all certified, over 70 percent with 
masters degrees or better, seven with doctorates. All beginning teachers take a 
1 year workshop course in teaching provided by the school district during their 
first year of teaching. The teachers are becoming proud of themselves and very 
few leave us. Many teach part time in universities as do I and several of the 
principals. A significant number have come to us from university teaching po- 
sitions in order to increase their earnings. Over half of the total staff is engaged 
in graduate study including myself and all of the principals. 

Why then are we concerned; why tell you.all this? It is because we know 
that all is not well with the schools of this country. We know that all is not well 
with the teacher training schools of this country. 

This, Plainedge, is a very young community and its people are young. Most of 
the fathers are veterans. Many of them still have high ideals. We work des- 
perately hard with them to get their support. They in turn are taxing them- 
selves unmercifully to give us that support. However, Plainedge is but an in- 
significant little dot on the map and this kind of support for education is not hap- 
pening all over as the local control enthusiasts would have us believe. 

Perhaps our feelings could best be summed up by saying that we hope to see 
the Federal Government exert controls designed to raise the level in education 
as to amount and quality. Specifically, Federal support to those States and 
communities which— 

(1) Provide a school year longer than a certain minimum; 

(2) Employ certified teachers trained to a certain minimum. 
These two basics would, we believe, serve as a starting point for bringing Federal 
eontrol out into the open where it could be argued as a good, not an evil. 

Further (here I must use the personal pronoun in the singular and say, “I 
believe”) that steps toward the nationalization of pension plans and certification 
requirements would be long range boons to the teachers of this country. Most 
pension plans are State administered and a teacher cannot move from one to 
another without personal loss. Specifically, a teacher with 20: years of experi- 
ence, at the very apex of his effectiveness as a teacher, cannot move either from 
New York to New Jersey or New Jersey to New York without surrending 10 years 
of his accumulated pension rights. Usually he cannot afford to do this. Nation- 
ally, this is not good because teachers are human and they become very provincial. 

With reference to certification, last June I had occasion to employ two sec- 
ondary teachers, man and wife. They had been educated in South Dakota and 
had taught there successfully for 3 years in the fields of English and math. They 
had then gone to Washington University in St. Louis to take their masters de- 
gree. That university recommended them to me and I flew to St. Louis to inter- 
view them. I found two extremely personable teachers, of high intellectual 
ability, with references and recommendations above question. Both had com- 
pleted their work and were being awarded masters degrees (a requirement in 
our high school). I employed them but both are now working under provisional 
certificates in New York because certain courses did not match New York State 
requirements. To remain in Plainedge they are each taking additional courses 
at Columbia. That in itself is not necessarily bad. Nor am I complaining of 
New York State’s and South Dakota’s requirements. I am suggesting that we 
recognize this as one country and get together. In this effort the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be effective. 

Most of Admiral Rickover’s criticisms do not apply to Plainedge and it is a 
temptation to become as the Pharisees by saying, “Thank you, God, that we are 
not as others are”. It is a temptation we are resisting because the criticism 
falls alike on us nevertheless. We feel that we can go forward from this point 
only by raising the level of education as a whole. For your efforts toward this 
goal we extend our thanks. 

With all my very best wishes to you and yours. 

Sincerely, 


STEPHEN H. Lockwoop, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. McCorp. And we have a statement with a covering letter from 
the Association of American. Physicians & Surgeons, Inc., asking that 
the letter and statement be made a part of the record. 
Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, so ordered. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SuRGEONS, INC., 


Chicago, Ill., February 12, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Battey: We submit, for the record, the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons’ statement of opposition to Federal aid to 
education. 

We earnestly solicit your committee’s careful consideration of our views and 
ask your committee and the Congress to reject Federal aid to education in any 
form and for any purpose. 

Sincerely, 
Mat Rumpu, M.D., President. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
Inc., BY Dr. Mat RuMPH, PRESIDENT 


We oppose the Federal aid to education bills (S. 2, H.R. 22 and H.R. 965) 
and ali similar legislation proposing Federal intervention in the conduct of 
schools because : 

1, Federal aid in any form and for any purpose will lead to Federal control. 
“It is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes”—(317 U.S. 131, last sentence of first paragraph decision by Jus- 
tice Jackson in case of Wickard v. Filburn, 1942). 

2. If the 10th amendment to the Constitution is to be upheld, as Congress- 
men pledge to do when they take their oath of office, Federal aid to the schools 
for construction, for teachers’ salaries, and for any other purpose, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

8. There is no demonstrated need for Federal aid to education. According 
to information supplied by the Investment Bankers Association, more than 82 
percent of the dollar value of bond issues proposed were approved by U.S. 
voters in the November 4 elections. This is indisputable evidence that local 
areas are willing to provide for public education needs. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, total class- 
rooms increased from 700,000 to 1,200,000 in the past 11 years; more than 25 
percent of all classrooms now in use were built in the past 5 years, and more 
than 40 percent were built in the past 10 years; the average salary of teachers 
increased from $3,010 to $4,650 in the past 7 years, a period during which the 
number of teachers employed increased by 37 percent. Thus, the Nation’s 
teaching force went up by one-third, in a period when the average salary went 
up more than 50 percent. 

These are facts. They show conclusively that localities and States are as- 
suming their responsibility for education, and doing it more efficiently and 
economically than the Federal Government would or could do, because they are 
close to local problems. Cities and States are not handicapped by the inevitable 
waste of funds always prevalent when the Federal Government compulsorily 
takes tax money away from citizens and only returns a portion of the forced 
collections to the localities and States. 

4. It is morally wrong for Congress to appropriate taxpayers’ money for any 
purpose (except for defense of the Nation) when there is no real money to ap- 
propriate. The Federal Government has a national debt hovering around $300 
billion. The Government has no real or honest money to spend unless it pro- 
poses to saddle the children of this generation and future generations with the 
enormous responsibility of paying for the financial follies of irresponsible Gov- 
ernment of this generation. And these are some of the very children that the 
proponents of Federal aid to education fallaciously believe they will be helping. 

5. There is no accepted standard of what constitutes educational needs. 
As Roger A. Freeman, a distinguished educational authority, points out in his 
study of “School Needs in the Decade Ahead” local school authorities have 
vastly different estimates on so-called adequate school needs. For instance, one 
high school principal concludes that with a little classroom readjustment he can 
get by for another year. Another principal would like to add four more music 
rooms, a solarium and teachers’ lounge and, therefore, reports a shortage of six 
classrooms. 
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6. Education has been and should be the responsibility of localities and States 
under the close supervision of parents—not the Federal Government. As pointed 
out above, every dollar of Federal aid carries with it a large degree of Federal 
control. In 1916 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid 
for local vocational educational systems. Its proponents at the time of passage 
said that the measure would not bring about Federal controls. Exactly the re- 
verse has happened. Federal regulations have been expanded over the years and 
are now printed in a 108-page book “Administration of Vocational Education” 
(published by the Government Printing Office). Only one sentence on page 4 
is necessary to prove that the Federal Government controls vocational education. 
It reads: “Each State is required to submit a plan which must meet with the 
approval of the Federal Office of Education.” 

7. Finally, we believe that the proposal for Federal aid to schools is one of 
the greatest threats to our free society in the history of the Nation. Our consti- 
tutional form of government is endangered by the continuing advance of Federal 
powers and the usurpation of State and local responsibilities. We believe that 
if Federal aid to education is enacted into law, it eventually will achieve the 
breakdown of constitutional government, remove educational responsibilities 
from parents—where it belongs—make collectivized captives of our children, 
and bring about an educational system of mediocrity. 

We ask your committee and the Congress to reject Federal aid to education 
in any form and for any purpose. 


Mr. TuHompson. We will hear our friend, Mr. Edward D. Hollander, 
national director of Americans for Democratic Action. 

Mr. Hotianper. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Hollander, would you identify yourself to the 
stenographer, and you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Hoiianper. Mr. Chairman, may I present Mr. William Taylor, 
who is the legislative representative for ADA, and ask that he be 
permitted to join me here / 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, Mr. Taylor, you are welcome to. 

Mr. Houiianper. Mr. Chairman, I am Edward D. Hollander, na- 
tional director of Americans for Democratic Action. 


I am very grateful to you for the opportunity to appear here today 
on behalf of ADA. 


With your permission, I would like to place the statement as pre- 
sented in the record and summarize and discuss it briefly with you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is perfectly acceptable, Mr. Hollander. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, AMERICANS 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Edward D. Hol- 
lander. I appear here today on behalf of Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which I am national director. 

ADA is among the growing list of those who over the years have urged that 
the Federal Government assume its share of the responsibility in fulfilling the 
unmet needs of American education. There has been some change in the char- 
acter of these needs, but the greatest change in the past 10 years has been in 
their dimensions. 

The tremendous increase in our requirements for teachers and classroom 
facilities was easily predictable 10 years ago, and we can estimate today, with 
a minimum of guesswork, the dimensions that this problem will assume in the 
next 10 years if no Federal action is taken now. 

Moreover, the need has grown so great that more and more people every day 
are recognizing its existence, and there is a growing consensus that something 
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must be done, and done quickly. Some groups tend to view the need in limited 
terms; for example, those who urge that great emphasis be put upon the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics to meet the imposing problems of technology 
that confront us. 

But there are other problems as urgent and obvious as those of science and 
technology. We must find some way to stem the deterioration in urban life, the 
spread of slums and inadequate housing, the debilitating effects of prejudice, the 
strangling problems of transportation, the persistence of poverty, and of disease, 
the spread of delinquency. We must find methods to increase the rate of growth 
of our national economy, to distribute our wealth in more efficient ways, to 
maximize our natural and human resources, to control unemployment, to provide 
the means for underdeveloped nations to assure their peoples a minimum standard 
of living, to strengthen our alliances, and work toward a just peace. 

And, finally, we must do all that we can to develop the potentialities of each 
individual in order to assure the continued vitality of our democratic society. 

All these goals will require the training of doctors, economists, social scien- 
tists, teachers, architects, and city planners—and just plain good citizens and 
well-informed yoters—as well as scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. 

There are some who feel that even the boldest and most imaginative planning 
and action may not provide satisfactory solutions for these problems. But 
one thing is certain: in the absence of planning and vigorous action, these 
problems will overwhelm us. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The administration estimates our present classroom shortage at 140,500, about 
equally divided between overcrowding and obsolete facilities. Frankly, we 
believe that this is a great understatement of the actual need. Three years 
ago a comprehensive survey, conducted by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and financed by a $3 million grant from Congress estimated 
the classroom shortage at 312,000 as of 1952. This survey was widely regarded 
by experts as accurate and if we take the Department’s own figures as correct, 
the accumulated shortage as of today would still be 300,000. But in some 
mysterious manner, the shortage had shrunk to 200,000 when the White House 
Conference on Education was held, and now it is down to 140,500. We have 
not been favored with any reasoned explanation for this wholesale reduction 
in numbers, but the Department’s own statistics demonstrate that it has not 
been accomplished by building schools. Nor is it possible that facilities once 
correctly classified as firetraps, health hazards, obsolete and unusable have 
suddenly become safe for the education of our children. While there are a 
number of approaches toward eliminating the classroom shortage, we are sure 
that it cannot be eliminated by erasing it on paper. 

In any case, even if we were to take the Office of Education figures at face 
value, at present construction estimates of $40,000 per schoolroom, it will 
require more than $514 billion first to erase the shortage. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The statistics on teachers’ salaries are too well known to require repetition 
here, and just to state the teacher shortage in numbers does not reflect the large 
percentage now teaching who have not been adequately trained for their jobs. 
It is necessary only to cite the national average of $4,800 per year for teachers’ 
wages to know that it will require real initiative by the Federal Government 
simply to make a beginning toward reducing the teacher shortage, insuring that 
teachers have the proper qualifications and bringing salaries up to a reasonable 
level. 

FUTURE NEEDS 


It is even more instructive to view present shortages in the light of known 
future needs. Until now the impact of rising population trends has been felt 
primarily in the elementary schools. But in the next few years the great popu- 
lation growth of the 1940's will be reflected in high school enrollments. In 1946, 
our publie high school enrollment was 5.6 million; last year it was 6.8 million— 
but by 1965 it will be 10.8 million, or almost double what it was 12 years ago. 
So what was once a partial problem will soon involve every level of our school 
Systems. 
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STATE EFFORTS 


There are apparently still some people who think that if States and localities 
would only devote a little more effort to education, the problem would be solved. 
But those who make such assertions must of necessity be wholly innocent of 
even a superficial acquaintance with the facts. 

They must, for example, be unaware that almost half of all expenditures by 
localities are for educational purposes, that more than half of all State assist- 
ance to localities goes for school aid, and that State and local governments have 
increased their expenditures for schools on an average of more than 9 percent 
a year for the past 10 years. 

Nor can it be asserted with justification that States have not sought to in- 
crease their revenues. States have made great efforts to raise their receipts 
since 1946, and State debt has risen from $13.6 billion to over $50 billion in the 
same period, while Federal debt has stayed relatively constant. New York and 
Pennsylvania plan to raise tax receipts by more than $200 million next year to 
meet rising costs and threatened deficits, particularly in the field of education. 

Moreover, States and localities built more than 70,000 classrooms last year, 
largely because of a 15-percent increase in State expenditures over the previous 
year. The fact remains, however, that even building at this unprecedented rate, 
the States made almost no progress in reducing the classroom shortage. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF FEDERAL FINANCING 


But even if there were better prospects for reducing the classroom and teacher 
shortage solely through State action, Federal aid to education would be both 
necessary and desirable. It is a hard fact that all local governments derive 
their tax revenues almost entirely from levies on property. State governments 
rely primarily upon sales and gross receipts taxes. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment receives most of its revenues in the form of taxes on income. And only 
income taxes are really responsive to increases in our national income and gross 
national product. It is far mor efficient to finance our expanding educational 
needs through a system of raising revenue that is flexible and responsive to our 
national economic growth than to rely upon rigid and regressive systems of 
taxation. And experience with the National Defense Education Act and other 
Federal programs demonstrates that the costs of administration are minimal. 

In view of the universally recognized needs and the inadequacy of present 
measures to meet them, what is the obstacle to the enactment of a reasonable 
Federal program? Certainly it is not the issue of Federal control over the 
educational process. That strawman has been knocked down too many times 
to be considered seriously and all major legislation introduced this year takes 
abundant precautions to reserve to the States complete control of their educa- 
tional systems. 

The single justification offered for failure to act for offering only token 
measures is the President’s contention that balancing the Federal budget is a 
consideration which overrides all other national needs. 

I submit to you that this contention is erroneously conceived, that it ignores 
the facts of our economic life, and that it represents a misplacement of emphasis 
which, if we were to persist in it, would be disastrous to the future of the 
United States. 

The decision to give a balanced budget overriding priority in Federal fiscal 
policy rests on the assumption that inflation is the greatest danger which con- 
fronts the country and that an unbalanced budget would feed the inflation. Sub- 
sumed in this line of reasoning is the further premise that if additional Federal 
outlays would lead to inflation by unbalancing the budget, it is better to balance 
the budget by curtailing the outlays for such high priority programs as education, 
housing, and health than to expand these outlays and balance the budget by 
increasing Federal revenues. 

We challenge this line of reasoning from top to bottom. 

In the first place, we think it flies in the face of fact, at a time when January 
unemployment is at its highest since before the war and the price level has been 
all but constant for a year, to assert that inflation is our most serious danger. 
On the contrary, we would argue that our most serious danger is the slowdown in 
the growth of the American economy over the past 6 years, and our failure to 
attend to high priority needs. 

Indeed, we would go further and submit that this slowdown of the economy, 
with its underutilization of manpower and production facilities, is in itself a 
source of inflationary price increases. 
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In the second place, we challenge the assertion that, even if the budget were 
unbalanced, it would lead to a dangerous inflation. We have had since the war 
a wide variety of experiences with budget deficits and budget surpluses under 
various economic conditions, and it is by no means demonstrated that a deficit 
of limited dimensions would have a measurable inflationary effect in an economy 
operating about $450 billion annually. Indeed, our latest experience with this, 
a deficit of some $12 billion in the current fiscal year, has produced only a slow 
and halting recovery from a comparatively short recession. 

In the third place, if it were true that adequate Government programs to meet 
high priority needs would have serious inflationary consequences, we submit that 
it would be better to increase the Government’s revenues to pay for such programs 
than to forego the programs themselves. This would not even require increase 
in tax rates; it would require action (which is in any event long overdue) to 
recover for the Treasury the many billions of dollars which annually escape our 
tax system through loopholes contrived for the benefit of corporations and high- 
income taxpayers. 

In the fourth place, we would like to point out to you that if the United States, 
through the policies of this Government and through the operations of its 
enterprise economy, were pursuing policies calculated to yield a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth, namely 4 to 5 percent per year, the economy would be 
growing at the rate of $15 billion to $30 billion per year with a corresponding 
increase of $4 billion to $5 billion in Federal revenues at existing tax rates, even 
disregarding the yield from closing tax loopholes. It is our contention that 
these additional revenues should be available for such high priority purposes as 
education. 

And finally, as Professor Slichter has pointed out, even if there was no way 
to provide adequate education and other public services and facilities without 
some degree of inflation, the importance of these programs would give them 
priority even over such an important policy objective as price stability. 

As against these facts and this line of reasoning, the administration’s answer 
is simply to repeat an anachronistic incantation that inflation is the great danger, 
that unbalanced budgets lead to inflation, that high taxes stifle initiative, and 
that we should, therefore, forego meeting even admitted educational needs. 
However, even though the administration is committed to such a threadbare 
policy, there is no reason why the Congress cannot adopt its own policies for 
the public good. 

COMMENTS ON PENDING BILLS 


Examined in the light of our basic needs and aspirations, H R. 4268 is no more 
than a token device designed to appease public demand and perhaps a few uneasy 
consciences in the administration. No juggling of statistics can make a workable 
piece of legislation out of a bill that just does not provide the funds because of a 
few misbegotten ideas about the budget. In deference to the budget, no funds 
at all will be allocated until 1961. When the program reaches high gear in 
1965, total Federal expenditures will reach $85 million per year or two-tenths of 
1 percent of our present appropriations for defense. 

Even when measured against its own understated estimates of our needs, 
the administration bill is wholly inadequate. H.R. 4268 makes no provision 
at all for teachers’ salaries, and, in fact, by requiring matchnig grants from 
the States to support school construction bonds, may actually draw off money 
from salary raising programs. The school construction sections of the bill 
are based upon the assumption that States and localities can continue to build 
at a rate of 70,000 classrooms a year. Mr. Flemming, himself, admits that this 
assumption may be unwarranted for many States and localities have reached 
their debt limits and school construction is not even expected to reach 70,000 
this year. Construction at a rate of 70,000 per year is made more unlikely 
by the fact that under H.R. 4268, States would make a debt-service commit- 
ment of $300 million a year on school construction bonds. 

Even if 70,000 were an attainable goal, it would barely cover annual needs, 
since classrooms are being abandoned for obsolencence at a rate of 22,000 
a year, and 45,000 to 50,000 are required to meet additional enrollment. The 
administration bill, by its own estimates, will contribute to the building of 
75,000 classrooms over a 5-year period toward eliminating the backlog, of which 
37,500 will be attributable to Federal funds. And this, we are told, is a positive 
program to meet our classroom deficiencies. 
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H.R. 4268 also presents the States with imposing problems of administra- 
tion. The great majority of States would be required either to amend their 
constitutions or conduct referendums to authorize the incurring of further 
debt. Since only 17 legislatures will be in regular session next year, this means 
more delay in initiating the program. Further, there is doubt that the bonds 
of impoverished school districts will be salable at less than a prohibitive rate 
of interest, even with Federal-State guarantees. If these bonds do turn out to be 
attractive to investors, the securities of school districts not covered by the 
program may well be jeopardized. 

By contrast, H.R. 22 provides the means for making a realistic start toward 
eliminating our educational deficiences. It recognizes both classroom and 
teachers’ salary requirements and would authorize the expenditure of $11% 
billion on a sliding scale, over a 4-year period. Wisely, we think, the bill is 
flexible enough to allow the States to apportion funds as they see fit between 
construction and salaries. 

I hasten to add, however, that H.R. 22 is a modest proposal when regarded 
in the light of our needs. If one-third of the total authorization is devoted 
to construction of classrooms (this is roughly the way States now apportion 
their own funds), it will be possible to build 95,000 classrooms. This would 
constitute merely a beginning toward eliminating the backlog, even if it is 
not as great as the experts believe. 

We would also take exception to the allocation formula contained in H.R. 
22. With a mobile population, education is a national problem, and the failure 
of any one State to solve its problems adds to the burden of its neighbors. For 
this reason we believe that any formula for distributing funds should take 
into account need as well as school-age population. We realize that it is a factor 
in reallocating money under the “school effort index” and we think that this 
formula is a good one, but we feel that need should be considered directly in 
original allocations. 

On balance, we believe that H.R. 22 constitutes a sound approach to meeting 
our national needs. Its passage would perhaps signify the beginning of an 
era of responsible government and a realization that the dialogue of the past 
is useless in dealing with the problems of the 1950’s. 

Let me close by reiterating the hope that obeisance to the cult of the budget 
will not blind us to the need for adequate legislation. We can meet the responsi- 
bility of providing for our childrens’ educations without impairing our fiscal 
responsibility. If we do not, we will some day soon be faced with a problem 
that would unbalance the budget of a Midas. And by then, the harm may be 
irreparable. 


Mr. Honianper. I would like to start off, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
while we of ADA are not among those who think that every policy of 
the United States should be in response to some policy of the Soviet 
Union, one, nevertheless, cannot help being struck by the proceedings 
at the recent 21st Congress of the Communist Party in Moseow and 
by the manner in which the Soviet Government, and particularly its 
Prime Minister, have laid out very precisely the goals that they want 
to achieve and the methods by which they propose to achieve them. 

And one cannot help, I think, contrasting this with the failure of 
the Government of the United States to take similar action to define 
the goals and priorities of our national life and to move resolutely to 
satisfy those priorities. 

Now, it seems to us that the differences between these two policies 
are nowhere more evident than with respect to public education, 

Of course, I am not suggesting that education in the United States 
should be the same as education in the Soviet Union. I am suggest- 
ing that we should move with as much vigor and as much resolution 
to provide the kind of educational system necessary for the purposes 
of our society as they appear to have moved to provide the kind of 
educational system necessary for the purposes of their society. 

Now, I would like, if I may, to say what it seems to us some of those 
purposes are and how broad they are. 
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We would place No. 1 in the list of the purposes of an educational 
system the development of citizens and voters, well-educated citizens, 
and well-informed voters, because it seems to us that on this more 
than anything rests the foundation and the future of our society. 

Obviously, there is the need to develop people who are competent 
in the technology, in the arts of war and peace. 

And there is certainly a need to pay additional attention to the 
teaching of science and mathematics. But we believe, also, there is 
equal urgency for increased attention to the social sciences to solve 
some of the very difficult problems that confront the country, the prob- 
lems of urbanism, problems of government, problems of education. 

We believe that the economy of the United States rests on a literate 
and technically well trained working force, and as an economist, I 
can indeed testify from long experience to the great value to the 
United States of having a well-educated work force in a highly tech- 
nological economy such as ours. 

I am sure that no list of the purposes of American education would 
be complete without a mention of the need to develop the fine arts 
that express the American culture and that have become more and 
more articulate, generation by generation. 

Now, I am sure we would agree, I think, that there is no dispute 
that nothing is more calculable or more predictable than the load on 
our educational system. This is one thing, fortunately, on which we 
do not have to guess, because we know, at least a few years in advance, 
from the number of children born each year how many children will 
be moving into the kindergarten and the 1st grade 5 and 6 years later, 
and into the 12th grade and on into college after that. 

I think it is most evident that there has been a tremendous increase 
in the population of school age in the last 10 years, and that this in- 
crease is going to continue. 

I have a daughter who was born in 1947 and it was possible at that 
time to predict that when she entered junior high school, which would 
be next year, as a member of the first great postwar group, that the 
demands on the secondary schools would begin to build up and indeed, 
of course, this has turned out to be the case. The larger birth classes 
that have followed in the late 1940’s and through the 1950’s make it 
quite predictable that this load will not diminish; but, on the con- 
trary, that it will increase. 

I have noted here that in 1946 our public high school enrollment 
was 5.6 million. Last year it was 6.8 million. By 1965, and of course 
we are not guessing about this, it will be 10.8 million; or almost 
double what it was 12 years ago. 

Now, the question, it seems to us is not, are there needs for addi- 
tional resources in our educational system but what priority are we 
going to give to those needs in competition with other demands 
on the economy. 

This is a matter which can only be decided by public policy, by 
the governments of the United States themselves. 

I use the word “governments” in the plural to encompass the State 
and local governments as well as the Federal Government, and T think 
it is only fair to say that by and large the State and local govern- 
ments have given this an extremely high priority. We have seen 
State and local expenditures on education rising year after year; a 
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larger proportion of their resources are going into education. We 

ave seen an expansion of State and local debt and the question now 
arises whether it is any longer possible or whether we have not even 
passed the time when it would be possible for the Nation as a whole 
to give an adequate priority to the question of the needs of our educa- 
tional system without a very massive program of Federal aid to sup- 
plement the State and local efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Hollander, if I might interrupt you on 
that, suppose the Federal Government fails to agree, the Congress and 
the executive branch together fail to agree on any Federal program, 
let alone a very massive one. Do you think the American people would 
fail to do more than they have to improve their educational system 
by finding a way to utilize their own resources to pay teachers more 
and to build more schools ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Well, sir, I would like to answer that quesiton this 
way: I think the people in the States, and, as I know from my own 
experience, and I think all of us know, the closer you get to the school 
the more intense is the feeling about the need to improve that school 
and other schools. If you happen to live in a neighborhood where 
the school is overcrowded and you see the effects on your own children, 
the impact is that much greater and the determination is that much 
greater to do everything that can be done to provide additional schools 
and additional teachers. 

Mr. Txuompson. I do not know whether that is quite right, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You would think you would just use the re- 
verse of the argument. I would agree with Mr. Thompson, it is be- 
cause the communities that can afford to do it are rejecting these pleas 
for additional funds for schools, that you are coming to us and saying 
the Federal Government should help out. 

Mr. Tuompson. We get into the question there, to continue this dis- 
cussion, I am not quite sure for what reasons, but in the township 
in New Jersey in which I live, the school budget has just been de- 
feated this week for the second time. 

Mr. FretrncHuyseNn. I have two communities in my congressional 
district which defeated their request for additional funds for the 
second time. 

Mr. Tuompson. And there have been a great many others through- 
out New Jersey where we have about the highest ad valorem taxes in 
the United States, the highest percentage of assessment in proportion 
to the value of our real estate. 

Mr. Hoxianper. You are talking about the local government in 
New Jersey, of course? 

Mr. THompson. I am talking about the local governments and in 
areas where the educational level is fairly high and where the schools 
are, I think, good. This is something on which Mr. Frelinghuysen 
and I can agree because these are facts. The cause of these situations 
is a little bit uncertain except that our State has the lowest per capita 
taxes imposed by any State, T think, in the Union. 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes: it does. 


Mr. THompson. We have no sales tax. We have no income tax. 
We have just a whole series of excess and corporation taxes and things 
like that. The situation is deplorable and both political parties are 
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responsible for it. The great tradition in New Jersey, political con- 
ventions for many, many years, has been to adopt no new tax or no 
sales or income tax platform. But what is happening to the schools? 

In answer to Mr. Frelinghuysen’s question I would say that the 
local property owner has reached the limit of his endurance to pay 
to the municipal government or refuses to do so even if we have to 
raise taxes at the Federal level in order to build schools which it is 
going to pay for anyway. It is apparent that he would rather do this. 
It is a peculiar thing because the Gallup poll, for instance, which is 
taken Keomuhioes the country, but especially in New Jersey, indicates 
a tremendous percentage of agreement that the Federal Government 
should get into the business of aiding education. Yet these very same 
people who want the Federal Government to do it and who realize or 
must realize that they are going to have to pay for it will defeat their 
local school budgets. It really does not make much sense. 

Mr. Hotianper. I think, sirs, that the case of New Jersey is atypi- 
cal for the reasons you have mentioned and that so great a share of 
this has been laid on the local communities and as you know perfectly 
well, the ability of a local community to support schools has no rela- 
tionship necessarily to its need for schools, | ope on whether the 
population is dense or sparse and whether it has some factories in its 
tax base or is purely residential, and so on, and so on. The failure 
of the State of New Jersey to equalize this load as it has done in many 
other places is notorious, as you have pointed out. The fact remains, 
the expenditures on education by local governments have increased 
and increased and increased, and as [ have noted here in my testimony 


the combined expenditures by State and local governments have in- 


creased for the last 10 years an average of more than 9 percent a year, 

which, indeed, represents a very high priority. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. What conclusion - you draw from it, Mr. 
Hollander? Do you conclude from that, that it is now time for the 
Federal Government to bail out what the States governments could 
and should be doing, and result in a bypassing of that responsibility ? 

Mr. Hotxtanper. I would like to answer that question in several 

arts: 

. In the first place, I would like to say that I think the State and local 
overnments have been accepting their responsibilities at a rapid rate, 
ave been expanding their expenditures on education very rapidly. 

The State and local debt, as I am sure you know, has risen since 1946 

from $13 billion to over $50 billion, the net debt of State and local 

government. 

Mr. Tuomprson. The proportion of increase there is infinitely higher 
than the proportionate increase. There has been a decrease in the 
Federal debt. 

Mr. Houzianper. Well, the Federal debt has remained constant in 
dollars and has declined in relation to national income and Federal 
income. The State and local debt has increased very rapidly. I do 
not agree as a generalization that there is evidence that the State and 
local governments have been lagging in their efforts. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that the evidence is that they have been working very 
hard. The fact that,the State of New Jersey is unique in this respect 
ought not lead us to generalize too far beyond its borders. 
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Mr. THompson. The municipalities in New Jersay have not been 
derelict at all. They have been spending tremendous amounts of 
money. We have just perhaps an unusual State tax situation. 

Mr. Hoxtianver. According to the information I have here from the 
Bureau of the Census, a very interesting table in which the States are 
ranged in relationship of personal income to State and local revenue 
from all sources, New Jersey is 46th among the States in the relation- 
ship of revenue, State and local revenues to personal income. So that 
New Jersey could hardly be taken in as typical of the efforts that 
States have been making. 

Mr. Fretrneuuysen. Do you think a Federal program should try to 
encourage States and local communities to do more if they have the 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. Hotianver. I think the Federal Government should encourage 
the States and local governments to continue their efforts and should 
not divert any of this effort. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you think the Federal program should be 
pinpointed at need and aimed away from those areas that are not 
making an adequate effort ? 

Mr. Hotianper. May I answer these questions all in sequence, if 
you do not mind ? 

Mr. Frevtineuvuysen. I do not care how you answer them. In 
sequence would be fine. 

Mr. Houxianper. I would like to say that we feel in the first place 
that there is a powerful case for financing a large part, not a major 
part, but a large part of the load of public education from Federal 
funds quite regardless of the ability of the States and localities to 
assume more of the burden than they have. 

In other words, we feel that by the nature of the Federal tax struc- 
ture, which is, first of all, progressive; secondly, responsive to changes 
in the national income and national product, this is a correct fiscal 
method and economically a sound way to supplement the efforts of the 
States and local governments. This is preferable to piling additional 
burdens on the tax systems of the States and particularly the local- 
ities which are in the main based on property taxes and, therefore, in 
our view regressive and economically inefficient. So point 1—— 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If I might just interrupt on that. 

Even if that phrasing “additional burdens” is only to bring it up so 
the burden is relatively even over the various States? 

Mr. Hotianver. My first point is that there is a positive need to 
use Federal revenue sources for this purpose for the reason I have 
given; namely, that is, is economically a more efficient way in raising 
money in an expanding economy and a more just method because of 
the progressive nature of the Federal tax system. 

My second point in answer to your question is that “yes, indeed, I 
think that there should be a relationship both to the extent of the 
States’ effort and to the extent of the States’ ability.” 

I would like to make the point, sir, that in this country we cannot 
regard education as strictly a matter of local concern. The mobility 
of people and workers in this country is, as you know, really fabu- 
lous. There is no country in the world where people move around as 
they do in this country. It is perfectly clear that if the people in 
certain States are undereducated the people in other States are going 
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to pay the price of that a few years from now. You know very well 
in my own State of Maryland a great part of the labor force was 
educated somewhere else, mainly to the South; this is true of that 
whole great industrial belt in the upper Midwest along the Great 
Lakes. The people came from the States to the South. When you 
have undereducated people in one State you are going to have trou- 
ble later on as those people move to other States. So we recognize it 
as a national problem which should engage the resources of the Na- 
tional Government in any case, and third, we do indeed believe that 
there should be a relationship between the State’s capacity in terms 
of average personal income to raise money for educational purposes 
and its effort, 

If you will notice here in this same table from which I cited, 
Louisiana is No. 2 and Mississippi No. 3 in their general revenues 
from State and local sources in relation to average personal income. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Hollander, in H.R. 22 the distribution for- 
mula or the expected distribution is such, I think, that there is an 
inherent equalization in it. The States which have greatest need will 
automatically get the greatest amount of money. 

Mr. Hottanpver. Only insofar, I believe, sir, as they have the 
greatest number of children. 

Mr. THompson. In ——— that is so. In proportion to their 
population. It happens that the birth rates in States where there is 
the greatest need is higher than in other States. 

I would like to ask you this question: I take it that you and your 
organization feel that although the administration of education is 
primarily a State and local responsibility that the education of the 
Nation is a Federal responsibility or that the Federal Government 
has some responsibility for the type of education its citizens are 
getting ? 

Mr. Houtanper. I have already indicated that we think that the 
Federal Government has specifically two kinds of responsibilities. 
One for the raising of money for reasons which I have given and the 
other because of the national character of the problem and the way 
the people move around. 

I think there is no relationship between this and the administra- 
tion of education. We have found in other programs no reason in 
the world why the money cannot come from the Federal Government 
while administrative control is still retained in the hands of the 
school districts, which is where it mostly is, and in the hands of the 
States. I do not think this is a valid argument and I think many 
times the argument is raised as a sort of smokescreen. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am not suggesting that I fear Federal control 
because I do not. 

Let me ask you this. This is something that has occurred to me 
recently and I am just threshing the idea around in my mind. 

More than 12 or 15 percent oF the children in schools in the United 
States go to private, nonprofit schools of various types. I would not 
suggest that these schools be given construction grants, but what 
would you think of a proposal to have direct grants, as the Murray- 
Metcalf bill would do, to the public school systems and to have long 
term reasonable interest rate construction loans to the private, non- 
profit institutions ? 
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Mr. Hoiuanper. I think our experience with college programs and 
hospital programs, for example, would suggest that there is no reason 
why the Government cannot make loans in the public interest to 
private organizations of whatever kind, whether sectarian or not. We 
would oppose any program of grants to any but public schools. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would assume that, yes. 

Mr. Hoiianper. I would like, if I may, to go on to one aspect of 
this that seems to have engaged in a great deal of attention, namely, 
this: That the kind of program proposed in H.R. 22 would be 
inflationary. 

I think that this is the principal reason which has been given for 
the differences between one kind of an aid to education programs 
and another, between aid to education on one scale and aid to educa- 
tion on a much smaller scale, and I would like to make a few brief 
observations, if you will permit me, to summarize our views on this: 

We do not believe that the balancing of the budget should take 
priority over every other public purpose, We do not think it has been 
demonstrated that a bill of this sort would be inflationary and we 
think that the argument that the education and health and housing 
outlay should be held down in the interest of curbing inflation is 
fallacious. 

I would like to say in the first place we think it flies in the face of 
fact at a time when unemployment is higher than it has been since 
before the war for this time of year and when the price level has been 
all but constant for a year; it seems to us rather perverse to be talking 
about inflation. 

On the contrary, we think our most serious economic danger is 
the slowdown in the growth of the American economy over the past 
6 years and our failure to attend to such high priority needs as 
education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Hollander, I cannot resist interrupting 
you again. 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Because I think you totally misconceive the 
administration proposal in the field of education if you think it is 
based only on budgetary consideration and it is for that reason that, 
as you say, it is only a token measure. I might point out to you that 
Secretary Flemming at a press conference yesterday said that the 
proposal which has been recommended and which is incorporated in 
my bill will build at least as many or very close to as many classrooms 
as would have been built under bills reported out by this committee 
or proposed and recommended previontly by the administration. 

s your own testimony says, it will build about as many classrooms 
as Mr. Thompson’s bill would if, as you say, roughly one-third of the 
funds were allocated for those purposes. 

There is not any justification that I know for your charge that 
this is done in order to balance the budget. It happens that it will 
need a lot less Federal money. But if what we are interested in is 
getting the classrooms built, I do not think the fact that it will result 
in the expenditure of less Federal dollars is going to make it any less 
reasonable to us in the Congress. I surely hope not. 

Mr. Hoizianver. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I must say that the bill gives 
every indication of having been designed to use the least possible Fed- 
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eral money and employs a number of conjectural bases, which as I am 
sure you would grant me are at least contrary to what I have set down 
here as our view of the purposes of Federal aid to education. It is 
designed to help the poor school district secure that much more out of 
their resources over a period of time and I think it is highly doubtful 
that it will result in as many school buildings being built, but I think 
in any case that even if it did it would be a bad way to do it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Hollander, with respect to Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’s disclaimer, he says that the administration bill has no relation to 
balancing the budget—— 

Mr. Fre.incHuyseEN. I did not say that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Oh, I misunderstood you. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I do not think any of us listen to what the 
other guy says. I do not think you listen to what the Secretary says. 
It is quite obvious Mr. Thompson did not listen to what I said. 

Mr. THompson. I listened. 

Mr. Hotianner. I listened to what the Secretary said, I read it. 

Mr. THompson. It is possible I misunderstood you rather than did 
not listen. Nevertheless, on page 2 of the Secretary’s statement to this 
committee, he said: “These plans however”—he is talking about other 
plans, H.R. 22 and so on—“would unbalance the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1960. The executive branch therefore”— 

Mr. Fre.tincHuyseNn. No one is denying that. 

Mr. Tuompson. “The executive branch, therefore, cannot support 
them.” 

Mr. FrevincuuysENn. No one is denying they would unbalance the 
budget ; no one is denying they would eee opposed because it would 
result in unbalancing. What I said was that was not the only con- 
sideration in the formulation of the program and it is a misconception 
as to both the effectiveness and adequacy to say because it provides a 
relatively small amount of Federal money it is no good. 

Mr. Tuompson. I understand then that you concede that one of the 
factors taken into consideration in the drafting of the bill which 
you introduced is that it will help preserve the balanced budget. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would hope even the Democrats would real- 
ize that balancing the budget is going to be the concern of all the 
programs up for consideration this year. If the members of this com- 
mittee on the Democratic side do not, I trust the leadership will. I 
have not heard the leadership in the House and Senate even mention 
school construction. I imagine its coolness is to be the size of the 
program that the Democrats on the respective committtees are ad- 
vocating. 

Mr. THompson. It might well be. I recognize the importance of 
fiscal stability. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Well—— 

Mr. TxHompson. I would not, however, be quite so married to the 
idea that a balanced budget is more important than education as my 
friend seems to be. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. No one has suggested that. Again, a total 
misconception of my position and of the administration’s position. 

Mr. Hotianver. As to the administration’s position, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, if I may, you will remember there was a colloquy on this point 
about 3 years ago, I think it was, in one of the President’s press con- 
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ferences when he was asked about this sometime after the White House 
conference. 

Mr. FrevLiInGHuyseN. He was asked about what, Mr. Hollander ? 

Mr. Hotxianper. About a program of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. His program ? 

Mr. Hotzanper. A program. And it was pointed out that it was 
being urged that the Federal Government needed to get more deeply 
into this and to put more money into it and the President replied, if 
I remember the exact quote, “Did they mention the Federal debt?” 
the implication of his answer being that these things would be fine 
if we could afford them. This is precisely what he said in the state 
of the Union message in 1958, when he failed to recommend the kind 
of Federal aid program which he had recommended, as I remember, in 
1957. And it is unmistakable, sir, from the President’s expression 
on this subject that he regards this as something that would be good 
to do but will have to wait on the budget. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. This is not waiting. The recommendations 
do not need to wait on the budget and it will build, as you yourself say, 
ys race as many classrooms as the Thompson bill. 

gain I happen to be old-fashioned enough to be proud of the Presi- 
dent’s concern about the Federal debt. I happen to have five children 
and if they do not have to pay off that debt it is going to be my grand- 
children and I think it is essential that we remember to keep our 
heads in this question of Federal expenditures. : 

On your opening statement, you say you imply again and you said 
that the President is implying this and that. 

We must find some way to stem the deterioration in urban life, the spread 
of slums and inadequate housing, the debilitating effects of prejudice, the 
strangling problems of transportation, the persistence of poverty, and of 
disease, the spread of delinquency. We must find methods to increase the rate 
of growth of our national economy— 
and so on. 

Of course we do but if it involves tens of millions of dollars in 
addition to what we are presently spending, I think we have no choice 
but to think twice and say it is up to some other levels of governments 
to participate in the solutions of those problems. 

For you to come in here and say it is easier, it is more efficient for 
the Federal Government to raise money for the education system than 
it is for the local and State communities to do it would be for us to 
transform the financing of our education system entirely and I would 
be 100 percent opposed to it. : 

If that is the only reason we are advocating for a program of this 
kind. And I want to assure you again for years I have been in favor 
of a reasonable program of Federal participation in the solution of 
these problems. And I have every hope that this committee again 
will agree on something. Far more modest than what you are ad- 
vocating, which will eliminate entirely any Federal subsidies for 
teachers. I do not think public opinion is behind you or anybody who 
is advocating a program of that kind. I think it is going to make it 
very unlikely that we get any construction aid at all if there is an 


insistence on your charge that the Federal Government must require 
real initiative simply to make a beginning toward reducing the teacher 
shortage and insuring the teachers have proper qualifications. If we 
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get into the business, at the Federal level, of insuring that teachers 
have proper qualifications and that we do something real initiative 
to increase the $4,800 average salary paid our teachers we will get 
nowhere once again. 

And I have sat here on this committee long enough and have seen 
us get nowhere to want an early agreement on what you may con- 
sider wholly inadequate but which would at least be a beginning, a 
recognition that the Federal Government has a responsibility and it 
is willing to face up to it. And we are not going to get it by all this 
talk about the necesity of doing more and all this carp and criticism 
of what the administration is proposing. There is an essential con- 
servatism here in Congress even now with the Democrats so solidly 
in control which is going to wreck any program of Federal aid to 
education unless we cut down and curtail the legislation that we 
develop. 

Mr. Hoiianver. Well, sir, I would like to refer to what I said at 
the beginning of my statement, if you please, and that was that this 
now has come to a point where the Racell x of the United State in Con- 
gress assembled, and otherwise, have got to decide what is important 
to them, where their priorities are. And the only way these priorities 
can be made effective is if the city councils nd. county councils and 
State legislatures and Congress and collective will is expressed to go 
ahead and do something about these things. We have been talking 
about them for 10 years. I do not know how many times I have been 
down here testifying in this committee and other committees to the 
need for education. 

I remember the first time I came down here it was even challenged 
that there was even going to be a schoolroom shortage or teacher 
shortage when all you needed to do was look at the number of chil- 
dren born and know what time they were going to hit the schools. 
The same thing applies to slum-clearance programs. The fact is we 
are not running fast enough to stay where we are. 

If the essence of a program that can command the support of Con- 
gress is that it should be inadequate by definition then we are indeed 
in a very bad way. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Of course we can disagree on what is an ade- 
quate program. I do not want Mr to think I do not appreciate your 
testimony. I must say I do think the advocacy of Caer eee un- 
realistic programs because they are so big and they “cover the water- 
front” in so many ways and run into what people feel strongly about 
in this field of education are just contributing to the very dilemma 
that you refered to, that is, we have had no action in the field that 
needs action. 

Mr. Hoittanper. Excuse me, sir. If there is anything unrealistic 
of even $4 billion a year additional for education in a country with 
a national output which by that time will be $500 billion a year, then 
I do not understand what unrealistic is. What I am saying to you is 
that this is a matter of our having the courage and the resolution to 
adopt and enforce priorities on the allocation of our national re- 
sources. Either we are going to spend enough to educate our children 
or they are not going to get educated. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. Are you suggesting we raise $4 billion in 
— taxes, you are advocating the tripling of the present pro- 
posa 
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Mr. Hoiuanper. I would rather see tax revenues raised than a 
school bill fail or inadequate school bill passed, yes. 

As I said here, I do not think it is necessarily any simple arithmetic, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, if you think ahead a few years, take a bill like 
the one you are now talking about, in 4 years it would reach some- 
thing of the order of $4 billion; is that right ? 

Mr. Fretrincuuysen. I do not know which bill we are referring to. 
H.R. 22? 

Mr. Hotuanper. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The one you are talking about ? 

Mr. Hotiannver. Yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. The one you are advocating ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes. 

Mr. FRrevLIncHUyYsEN. I am certainly not advocating it. Very posi- 
tively ; lam 100 percent opposed to it, but—— 

Mr. Hotzanner. I understand you are not advocating it, but talking 
about it. 

Mr. THompson. What percentage are you opposed to it ? 

Mr. Houxianper. I only want to make the point that each year that 
we contemplate the build-up of these needs the country’s capacity in- 
creases, the economy expands and produces more. Federal revenues 
will increase, they should be increasing at the rate of $4 or $5 billion 
a year even without changing the tax rates at all and I am simply here 
pleading to take some of this increment in this great productive society 
and instead of using it for bigger and better “this,” let us use it for 
bigger and better schools. 

If that is unrealistic then we are really, as I say, on the way to 
trouble. 

Mr. THomrson. Actually I wonder if the unfortunate thing that is 
apparent in this committee is that Mr. Frelinghuysen feels that H.R. 
22 is unrealistic because it is too large and he says an unrealistic bill 
would have little or no chance. 

My feeling is that the administration’s bill is unrealistic because 
it is too small and because it is too small it has little chance. 

Now, whether we are going to end up somewhere in between the two 
isa question. It may be if the President, if he were to get legislation 
involving a dollar more than the administration bill, would not sign 
it. It may be that he would. I do not know. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is not just because the Thompson bill is too 
large that I object to it and consider it unrealistic. It is because funda- 
mentally I do not think so far as it has been proven so far that the 
Federal Government has any support for a broad scale subsidy of 
teachers. If I were convinced of the need and the fact that there is 
not going to be any way in which that need can be solved at other levels 
I might be persuaded to venture into something like that. At the 

‘moment I see no possible justification for such a program. That is 
my basic instinctive reaction. 

Mr. Hoxianper. I am afraid, sir, your discomfort is going to in- 
crease as time goes on because the situation is going to get worse, not 
better. We have not discussed here the problem of colleges, which is 
just a very few years ahead of us. We are still now, as I am sure you 
are aware, on the low side of that curve of college-age people which 
results from the low birth rates during the depression. 
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Mr. FrevincHuysen. Let us not get off on college problems. Lagree 
there are problems involved and some of these problems will involve 
the expenditure of money. I am not going to disagree with that and 
| I am not going to disagree that the Federal Government has a very 
direct responsibility to worry about these problems. 

Mr. Hotuanper. I guess then we are simply in disagreement in the 
degree of responsibility and the manner in which it should be dis- 
charged and on this I simply want to conclude by saying it is our 
feeling that the responsibility should be discharged by the Federal 
Government in the first place, as I said, because this is where the de- 
veloping revenues will come from and in the second place because it 
is a national problem that should not be left entirely to the States, and 
it seems to us that the arithmetic of this situation is absolutely ines- 
capable and that a bill of the size and shape and manner of the ad- 
ministration bill, with all respect to you, sir, will simply not do it. 

Mr. FrevincuHuysen. You would rather see no bill at all than 
something that you consider inadequate, Mr. Hollander? 

Mr. Hotiannver. This is not a fair question to ask. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You say. 

Mr. Hotianper. I am perfectly aware of the processes of legis- 
lation and that the mills of the Congress grind slowly and sometimes 
exceedingly fine. I am simply saying that I think we will do our- 
selves very little good by passing a bill of these small proportions 
and we will be just about next year where we were this year for all 
our problems, 

Mr. Tuompson. I like your figure of speech, the the mills of the 
Congress, because it reminds me, and I think are is an analogy in 
here at least from where I sit, toward the administration bill. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s father is alleged to have sent him with some wheat to 
a miller who was notoriously slow in producing the flour and young 
Lincoln apparently watched this fellow for some time and it was 
coming out terribly slowly. He thought he would jibe the fellow and 
he said, “You know, I could eat that flour as fast as you can turn it 
out.’ 

The miller thought that he had him trapped and said, “How long 
do you think you would be able to do that”? 

Whereupon Abe said, “Till I starve to death, I reckon.” 

So I think that is the essential question here. Is this administra- 
tion bill one which we can eat until we starve to death our educa- 
tional system ? 

Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions! 

Mr. Brapemas. No. 

Mr. THomrson. We thank you very much, Mr. Hollander. 

Mr. Hoxtianper. Thank you. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I, too, personally would like to thank you, 
Mr. Hollander. As usual, you are a stimulating witness. 

Mr. THompson. I see that Miss Sally Butler, the director of legis- 
lation for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is here. 

Will you come up, Miss Butler, and if you will identify yourself 
to the clerk, you may. 

Miss Butier. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. You may read your statement or present it in any 
manner in which you choose. 
Miss Butier. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Butter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Sally Butler, the legislative director for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

And I am here, of course, making the statement in the name of our 
President, Miss Chloe Gifford. 

I am going to read not all of it but give you a few sidelights on 
it and then turn the statement in. 

But I think it is important for this committee and others reading 
this to know that the General Federation was chartered by the Con- 
gress itself. It is, of course, a nonpartisan, nonsectarian ee 7 

It is composed mostly of the women who are the wives of men 
like you, it is a cross-section of the country. Many have little chil- 
dren, the banker’s wife or the man that delivers the milk, the wife 
might be a member of this club. I tell you that to give you a cross- 
section of the people there. 

During the 68 years of existence of this organization, among other 
things education has been one of the vital things which the women 
have worked for. So our process in achieving the things that we 
want comes through convention action, national convention action. 

Now, actually the resolutions that are passed at these conventions 
are submitted by people from the field every often, They may be 
submitted by the national officers and they are studied by a legisla- 
tive committee. They they are sent to the clubs for their approvals 
or disapprovals and then they are voted upon in the Congress. 

So I have given you a statement, and as I say, I will not take your 
time to read it, presenting you the resolutions that have come down 
through the years starting back, I think, as early as 1908, where the 
women declared how important is education, and ask for—you can 
read that—I would not like to take your time. I would not mind 
reading it but I know time is of the essence. 

Mr. THompson. We found, Miss Butler, on the last page an indica- 
tion of your position, and I see that it supports Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Miss Butter. I want to tell you this, Congressman Thompson, we 
do no support any bill. 

Mr. THompson. I see. 

Miss Butter. And we never do in any. We support the princi- 
ples as we have, as you know, in other legislation. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Miss Butter. And what we say in summation is that we urge you 
to favorably recommend this legislation and work for the enactment 
of alaw, yousee. Wedo not tell you which law. 

Mr. THomrson. We appreciate that. We are trying very hard. 

Miss Butier. We feel that any bill coming before Congress will 
have perhaps amendments to it. So as a group that is the type of 
legislation that we are interested in. We do think it is vital, that 
we have proper schooling, that the teachers are properly paid, of 
course, and that there are plenty of classrooms. 

We believe that the F lea] Government must help when the States 
cannot. 

I think when you read that you will see that we have resolutions 
saying just that. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Miss Butter. So I do want you to know that we are not here sup- 
porting anybody’s bill. We are supporting principles and we have 
confidence in you fellows to do the job that is good for this country. 

Mr. THomeson. We are very grateful to you for your statement, 
and I am particularly indebted to your federation for support of 
legislation in which we had a mutual interest last year. 

Miss Burier. Yes, and of course cultural things are things that 
we are interested in and we will work for and do and support. 

Mr. Tompson. I hope you will carry our best wishes back to your 
president. 

Miss Butter. To Miss Gifford. 

Mr. Tuompson. To your organization, and express our appreciation 
for this fine effort. 

Miss Burier. Thank you, and I am sure you can count on us when 
we give our best thinking and our support to legislation that we think 
is good for the majority. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you. 

Miss Butier. Thank you for letting us come. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I, too, want to thank you very much for your 
testimony, Miss Butler. 

Miss Butter. Thank you. 

Mr. Brapemas. Thank you very much, Miss Butler. We appreci- 
ate your coming this morning. 

Miss Butter. It was a privilege to come before you. 

(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Miss CHLOE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WoMEN’s CLUBS ON FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND ‘TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs which was chartered by the U.S. 
Government in 1901 defined its purpose as an organization dedicated “to 
unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for the 
purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest in 
education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts.” 

During the 68 years of the organization’s existence the women have worke” for 
better education, among other things, as set out in the purpose. As evicence 
of the interest and work of these women I submit resolutions, which are rasse? by 
the delegate body consisting of members from all of the 15,000 clubs belonging 
to the general federation from every State in the Union and the Territories, by 
convention action. 

These resolutions become the policy for action by the General Fe’eration of 
Women’s Clubs and we support or oppose legislation, as the case may be, in 
accordance with these resolutions. 

In the case of Federal aid for school construction I submit first a resolution 
titled “Crisis in Education,” passed in convention in 1908, reaffirmed in 1956, 
and still an active policy. 

“CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


“(Convention, 1908 ; reaffirmed, 1953) 


“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares its belief 
that— 

“1. Education of the people is the most important function of government 
if democracy shall survive and should be dignified by a place in the public 
esteem commensurate with its importance; 

“2. A minimum average standard salary for teachers should be °¢epted 
which is consistent with a proper standard of living and in line with 
prevailing costs of living; 
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“3. An improvement in standards of selection and training of teachers 
should be sought; 

“4. Opportunities for more and better in-service training for teachers 
should be provided and the advantage which teachers take of these oppor- 
tunities should be made a basis for (1) salary, (2) promotion, and (3) 
tenure ; 

“5. Teachers should be assured an opportunity to assume the satisfying 
part in community life and affairs which is open to any other citizens in any 
other profession ; 

“6. Final responsibility for securing remedial measures for problems of 
personnel and facilities for their schools rests upon the community, its in- 
dividual citizens and organized groups; and further, 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges member clubs 
in their local communities to— 

“1. Assist in securing and maintaining equitable salary schedules ; 

“2. Cooperate in an analysis and solution of factors which contribute to 
the reluctance of many desirable persons to enter the teaching profession; 

“3. Participate in a nationwide recruitment program which will have as 
its objective a sufficient number of properly qualified and prepared teachers 
for the schools of the United States.” 

This resolution sets out the important function of government if democracy 
is to survive in education, and particularly stresses well-qualified and well-paid 
teachers. 

In 1924, and reaffirmed in 1956, a resolution was passed by the general fed- 
eration titled “Training Scientists” in order to have proper personnel demanded 
by government and industry if we are to meet world competition. 


“TRAINING SCIENTISTS 


“(Convention, 1924; reaffirmed, 1956) 


“Whereas it is evident that there exists a critical shortage of scientists and 
qualified science teachers in the United States and that present facililties will 
not provide the trained personnel demanded by government and industry if we 
are to meet world competition ; and 

“Whereas the inability of many students to meet the requirements of courses 
in advanced science and mathematics when offered in high schools and colleges 
demonstrates the need for teaching the fundamentals of mathematics and ele 
mentary science at the grade school level : Therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs advocates, supports 
and urges member groups to participate in concerted effort to— 

“1. Discover special scientific aptitudes at an elementary school age 
through the use of testing programs; 

“2. Strengthen the teaching of mathematics and science in the schools of 
the United States at all scholastic levels; 

“3. Recruit science teachers and encourage students to major in science 
through the establishment of scholarships and fellowships and other incen- 
tives; 

“4. Seek auxiliary teachers from the ranks of industry and from among 
retired scientists ; 

“5. Secure for local schools adequate laboratory and other necessary 
facilities.” 

Another resolution which was passed at a convention of GFWC in 1900 and 
reaffirmed in 1956 is: 

“CONSERVATION OF YOUTH 


“(Convention, 1900; reaffirmed, 1956) 


“Whereas the American philosophy of living isto give to every one of its people 
the opportunity to develop the best of which he is capable; and 

“Whereas the future of America is dependent on the fullest development of the 
capabilities of the youth of our Nation, including those of superior ability, those 
of normal gifts and talents, and those who are socially, physically, or mentally 
handicapped ; and ' 

“Whereas appropriate education, remedial treatment and rehabilitation where 
indicated are the most valuable and most economical methods of developing the 
capacities of youth with lifelong institutional care and support utilized only when 
the above methods have failed : Therefore 
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“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges members to 
initiate, promote and support programs to: 

“1. Impress upon parents the fact that the home is irreplaceable in supply- 
ing the basic needs for development of well-adjusted children ; 

“2. Develop to the fullest extent the child with special talents and abili- 
ties ; 

“8. Educate, treat, and rehabiltate the physically and mentally handi- 
capped and those with behavior problems ; 

“4. Educate the youth in our schools as to their total responsibilities ; 

“5. Accept the migrant child as part of the community responsibility.” 

These resolutions specifically set out that GFWC “advocates, supports, and 
urges member groups to participate in a concerted effort to secure for local 
schools adequate laboratory and other necessary facilities.” This we believe in- 
cludes adequate number of classrooms and housing for students (in cases of col- 
leges and universities) as well as laboratories. 

In 1933 at convention, and again in 1953, GEWC passed a resolution, “Economy 
in Government,” but pointed out that it would be false economy to jeopardize 
such services as are being rendered by the agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It is now 1959 and those agencies are pointing out 
that most States are short of adequate classrooms and qualified teachers. 


“ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 
“(Convention, 1933; reaffirmed, 1953) 


“Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has urged a program of 
economy for the Government of the United States which is consistent with good 
government and adequate services; and 

“Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long advocated pro- 
grams of the Government of the United States which foster and support services 
necessary to the education, health, and welfare of the people: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs again commends 
the elimination of waste in governmental spending, but also urges that it is 
false economy to jeopardize such services as now are being rendered by the agen- 
cies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

The developments in scientific fields since 1933-53 surely make it more urgent 
that we do not longer neglect the educational opportunities for all the children 
of our country. I need not spell out these requirements to you gentlemen— 
you know them. 

In 1951, under the title of “National Economy,” the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs set out the need for Government expenditures in order of vital 
importance. 

“NATIONAL ECONOMY 


“Economic stabilization (convention, 1951) 


“Whereas the United States must meet the costly task of financing its own 
defense objectives and assisting other nations in joint resistance to a common 
enemy, a necessary task which may continue for a period of years; and 

“Whereas we must make every effort to prevent change in the pattern of 
living resulting from defense activities from affecting disastrously the moral 
welfare, education, health, and economic welfare of our people, particularly our 
children: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States to pursue a program of realistic economic stabilization, 
including reduced consumption where necessary, with pay-as-you-go plans of 
taxation; sound monetary controls; an end to the vicious spiral resulting from 
the contest between rising wages and rising prices; rigid scrutiny of every pro- 
posed expenditure in both nondefense and defense programs; and the utmost 
economy in administration ; and further 

“Resolved, That priorities in Government expenditures be given in the follow- 
ing order: 


“1. Defense for self and for our allies; 
“2. Education ; 

“3. Normal functions of Government; 
“4. Necessary social welfare services.” 
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This it seems to the women of the GFWC to still be the necessary order of 
importance if the United States is to compete in this present day world. 

And, I’ll call your attention to one more resolution which passed first in 1922 
in essence, was reaffirmed in 1952, and is today a motivating policy of GF WC. 


“STATEMENT ON SYSTEM OF FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTS AND FEDERAL AID 
AND ASSISTANCE 


“(Convention, 1922; reaffirmed, 1955) 


“Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is deeply concerned with 
the serious economic, educational, and social problems facing our people and is 
equally concerned with some problems created by the system of Federal develop- 
ment, aid and assistance which has been established as part of the solution 
adopted for economic, educational, and social difficulties : Therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares its con- 
viction that: 

“A. Federal development of projects: 

“J. In general, the Federal Government should not be in business, particu- 
larly in competition with private enterprise, and should retire from those 
businesses already established as quickly as is possible without jeopardizing 
the public interest and without entailing unjustified sacrifice of public prop- 
erty and investments ; 

“2. It must be recognized that conditions exist, and could continue to 
exist, which may necessitate Federal expenditures and that there are desir- 
able projects which private enterprise cannot develop effectively nor eco- 
nomically ; 

“3. Federal development should include, and aid should be extended to 
those projects only whose beneficial results are widely distributed among 
the people. 

“B. Federal aid and assistance: 
“1. In making allocations of Federal aid, the formula used should take 
into account : 
“(a) Established need ; 
“(b) Demonstrated effort to reach a solution with private or State 
and local resources ; 
“(c) Ability of area in question to pay (per capita wealth) ; 
““(d) The number of people affected ; 

“2. After a project has been approved, allocation made and funds pro- 
vided, administration and control of projects using Federal aid and having 
local and State application should be by local and State officials; and Federal 
controls should be confined to financial accounting and compliance with 
the terms of the contract ; 

“3. In order to increase local and State self-sufficiency and decrease need 
for supplementary Federal aid, taxing power in certain suitable fields should 
be left to, or returned to, the several States.” 

We believe that part B of the resolved spells out in plain language what is 
needed so far as aid to school construction is concerned. Everyone admits we 
need more and better schools—the question appears to be how to get them. All 
seem to agree that the United States must train the youth of today to the extent 
of his capacity so he can best serve his country, if democracy is to survive. We 
believe this means to have enough classrooms properly equipped for every child 
in the country. We believe it also means a sufficient number of truly qualified 
teachers. We believe that local and State governments should carry the burden 
of education, if and when they can. But, when it is impossible for local and/or 
States to provide what is necessary for top standard in education it becomes 
the duty, and indeed, the responsibility of the Federal Government to supply 
what is needed. We have read the proposal as suggested by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and we think it is in line with the thinking 
and wishes of the membership of the GF WC. They require that States do all 
they can do and when and where needed the Federal Government will help. We 
think this proposed legislation sets out proper safeguards to keep control of 
education in the State, but also safeguards the States against any catastrophic 
disaster when unable to pay in the manner prescribed by forgiving them at 
the end of a 10-year period, if such States had in good faith carried out their 
agreements with regard to matching Federal funds for school construction. 
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We believe it will not place into the hands of the Federal Government the con- 
trols of schools, as some have suggested. We urge you to favorably recommend 
this legislation to Congress and to work for the enactment of a law carrying out 
the full intent of this proposal. 


Mr. Tuompson. Our next witness is Germaine Krettek, the director 
of the national office of the American Library Association. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Kretrex. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington office 
of the American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional asso- 
ciation of more than 22,000 members, consisting of librarians, trustees, 
and friends of libraries interested in the development, extension, and 
improvement of libraries as essential factors in the educational pro- 
gram of the Nation. Of the association’s total membership, school 
librarians form a substantial proportion—4,500 members. 

The American Library Association registers its support for legisla- 
tion such as H.R. 22 being considered by this subcommittee to provide 
ample and more thorough educational resources at the elementary and 
secondary level. The association believes in the urgent need for 
Federal aid for the construction of school facilities and for increasing 
salaries of teachers, including school librarians, with appropriate safe- 
guards against Federal control. 

Surveys in this country have shown vividly the great lag in school 
construetion and in teachers’ salaries. International events of recent 
months have pointed up still further the immediate necessity of an 
adequate school plant and competent personnel. 

The concern of the American Library Association in this problem 
is not new. In 1950, the council, our governing body, took formal 
action in support of Federal aid to public education, without Federal 
control, sholading the use of Federal funds for the construction of 
school buildings. 

In 1957, the council stated further that it believes that— 
our children need these buildings now and that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with this construction program. 

At its meeting in January of this year, the American Library 
Association approved this policy statement : 

Federal aid to public education is needed to assist the States and their local 
subdivisions in establishing and maintaining adequate educational services 
and facilities and in equalizing educational opportunity. This assistance should 
also include school and library construction. 

We endorse the provision of H.R. 22 (sec. 8) which insures that 
State and local efforts in support of education shall not be reduced. 
We also approve the requirement (sec. 11) that there shall be no 
Federal control over— 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration of any school or school system. 

The American Library Association is interested especially in the 
effect which the bill will have on school libraries and school librarians. 
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As Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools, wrote in the Nation’s Schools for December 1955: 

Schools have come a long way from the concept of a library as a storehouse 
to the present-day concept of it as a materials center and coordinating agency 
of the curriculum serving the entire school. But we should not rest until this 
concept has universal acceptance, until every school has a library and a li- 
brarian * * * and until the existing standards for school library service are 
brought into line with the demands of present-day education. 

The American Library Association assumes that the reference in 
this bill to the provision permitting States to expend funds for con- 
struction of classrooms and related facilities would include centralized 
libraries in elementary and secondary schools and that the term “equip- 
ment” would include library books and related materials. If this is 
not the case, the bill should be so amended. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think your assumption is correct. 

Miss Kretrex. I am very happy to hear that. It is also a matter of 
whether or not in the capital outlay equipment would be so included, 
specifically materials. 

We recognize further, the serious effect on the child’s education of 
the shortage of qualified teachers. The shortage of school librarians 
with full professional training is just. as acute and the effect of the 
shortage of librarians on the child’s education is just as serious. For 
example, an intensive study being carried on at Rutgers University 
of 44 schools in two Middle Atlantic States reveals that in these schools 
alone 48.5 professional positions are needed to meet reasonable de- 
mands of service. At present, the schools are not getting them. ‘This 
deficit of professional school librarians is likewise to be found gen- 
erally in most of the other States. 

For such reasons as these, the American Library Association is 
vitally concerned with any legislation which will improve the salaries 
of teachers, because the term “teacher” as defined in the broad educa- 
tional sense includes librarians of schools. Confirmation of this state- 
ment is found in Bulletin 1958, No. 12, issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education, which states that— 
certification requirements for school librarians reflect a general interpretation 
by State departments of education that school librarians are teachers, as well as 
librarians. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that the committee report on this 
P phonega specify that school libraries and school librarians, in view 
of their instructional functions, are meant to be included in the pro- 
visions of this bill. Otherwise, we recommend that the language of 
the bill be amended to specifically include school libraries and school 
librarians. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I am deeply grate- 
ful for the opportunity to appear before you today. On behalf of the 
American Library Association, may I urge your favorable considera- 
tion of this proposed legislation to correct deficiencies in school con- 
struction and in instructional personnel. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank: Miss 
— very much for her testimony. We appreciate your appearing 

ere. 
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I have one question in connection with this question of teachers’ 
salaries. ; 

If a survey were available nationwide showing that there were 20,000 
librarians needed, and if the Federal Government developed a pro- 
gram of paying the salaries of those 20,000 librarians, do you think it 
would be unreasonable for them to set up some kind of standards to 
determine that they were adequate to discharge their responsibility ? 

Miss Krerrex. If the Federal Government provided all of the sal- 
aries then I think they would be well within their rights. But I would 
hope that the local responsibility in salaries of librarians as in salaries 
of teachers, that the money would be available directly to the local 

overnment to be expended in which case the control would certainly 
e maintained at the local level where it definitely belongs. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If the Federal Government put up 100 per- 
cent of the money you would see nothing wrong in their establishing 
standards of adequacy, would you? 

Is that what you just said ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. [ still believe that the standard should be main- 
tained at the State level, that the responsibility for education and 
libraries are definitely a part of the education belonging at the local 
level. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. But the Federal Government could set up 
standards which must be met in order to qualify for the receipt of 
these Federal funds? 

Miss Krerrek. It could but I still think it should be done at the 
local level. 

Mr. FreLInGHUYSEN. You mean administered at the local level ? 

Miss Krerrex. The funds should be made available to the States 
to be expended by the States wherein the States would maintain the 
standards, 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. You mean the Federal Government would 
not have any say as to who should be employed ? 

Miss Krerrex. Definitely not. 

Mr. Frect1ncHuysen. Even though they are putting up the money ? 

Miss Kretrex. That is right, the grant should be made to the States 
to spend in the way that is best suited for that particular State. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. How could we determine that it would go to 
fill the £0,000 positions that the nationwide survey determined were 
needed ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. Because the survey would certainly be made by 
the State. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Not under my hypothetical case. This would 
be a Federal survey that resulted in Federal finding that 20,000 posi- 
tions were needed. 

Miss Krerrex. If a Federal survey were being conducted and there 
are Federal figures available in the United States Office of Education 
those would be made by contacting the State departments of educa- 
tion. They would be the ones who would show the needs and would 
uneararen the requirements. So I still think it would be at the local 

evel. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I hope you do not think the question unfair. 

Miss Krerrex. No. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. It indicates my feeling that if the Federal 
Government gets in for subsidies that ar have the responsibility to 
see that the people who are receiving their bounty are adequate. 
Otherwise there might well be a serious waste of the Federal dollar. 
I think it would be a far different thing for us to get into the business 
of operating schools than it would be to help build them. 

I am sure you understand my reason for concern. 

Miss Kretrex. Yes, sir, very much. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Even though you are not equally concerned. 
Thank you very much. 

Miss Krerrex. You are very welcome. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr, Brademas. 

Mr. Brapemas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. TxHompson. Thank you very much for the time and this very 
fine statement. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness is Mr. James F. Daniel, Jr., rep- 
resenting the American Legion. Mr. Daniel, you may take the wit- 
ness chair and identify yourself to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. DANIEL, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
James F. Daniel, Jr. I reside at Greenville, 8.C., and I am the chair- 
man of the National Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion. 

I wish first to thank you on behalf of the American Legion for 

rmitting me to submit this statement in connection with your 

earings on the bills pertaining to Federal aid to education. 

On the basis of its record of performance in the field of education, 
I respectfully submit that the American Legion is qualified to speak 
on this matter and that its views are worthy of serious consideration. 

At the 1958 National Convention of the American Legion, the 
accredited delegates representing every State in the Union, our Terri- 
tories and possessions, unanimously adopted Resolution 567, contain- 
ing the following restatement of principles with respect to the rela- 
tionship of the National Government to public education: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States is a compact between sovereign 
States joining together for limited purposes, with the predominant intent of 
reserving into the several States and to the people thereof all power, save and 
except those which were expressly granted to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the American Legion has always strongly adhered to the philosophy 
of broad, popular education for citizenship and has vigorously supported a uni- 
versal, publicly supported system of primary, secondary and higher education 
under the complete control, authority, direction and responsibility of the re- 
spective States and school districts therein, so as to insure that every American 
child has the opportunity for an adequate education ; and 

Whereas broad, permanent programs of Federal financial appropriations for 
general educational purposes to State elementary or secondary schools or in- 
stitutions of higher learning or for their use or benefit would inevitably result 
in loss of local and State control and the establishment of supervision, direction 
and control by Federal agencies over the expenditure of such funds; and 

Whereas such Federal domination and intervention would make possible cen- 
tralized thought control, propagandized and collectivized captives of our chil- 
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dren, and the ultimate destruction of our constitutional form of government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 40th National Convention of the American Legion, assembled 
at Chicago, Ill., these 1st to 4th days of September 1958, That it does hereby 
adopt the following restatement of principles and policies with respect to in- 
tervention in or financial assistance to general public education in the elemen- 
tary or secondary schools or State institutions of higher learning : 

1. The State and local governments ought to, can and should assume and 
adequately take care of all needs of public elementary and secondary schools 
and State public institutions of higher education. 

2. The States and local communities have the financial capacity to meet the 
proper requirements of general public education in the respective States. 

3. The National Government should avoid interference, control, supervision, or 
direction in the educational processes, programs, activities, or systems of the 
respective States or local school districts, either directly or indirectly, by grants- 
in-aid, appropriations, gifts or loans for construction of schools, buildings or 
facilities, teachers’ salaries, general student scholarships, equipment, or other 
purposes; by curriculum or program control, or by action of any officer, agency, 
branch, or department of the U.S. Government. 

4. Under our Constitution each State is, and should be, vested with complete, 
sole, and final power, authority, direction, supervision, and control of every facet 
of public education within its borders, with the largest possible measure of home 
rule and autonomy delegated to the local communities. 

5. It is recognized that in certain specialized or restricted programs or projects 
of a temporary duration, or during time of war or grave national emergency, or 
where it is directly necessary for the support of operational programs of Federal 
agencies, the Federal Government has the authority to maintain or operate its 
own educational institutions or programs, to appropriate funds therefor, to use 
grants-in-aid, or to make contracts with State or private institutions: Provided, 
however, That no such action should infringe upon the rights or power of the 
States or local communities, nor should any department, agency, branch officer, 
or employee of the United States in an official capacity ever exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, control, or authority over the personnel, curriculum, property, 
facilities, or programs of any State or local school or school system or agency or 
State institution of higher learning ; be it further 

Resolwed, That the national commander and the national legislative director 
are hereby mandated to present the position of the American Legion, as above 
set forth, to the Congress of the United States and to vigorously oppose all legis- 
lation which violates these principles. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The American Legion believes that the real vitality of our country 
lies in decentralization of the powers of government. We have an 
abiding faith in private enterprise and local initiative. We are con- 
vinced of the necessity to allow each community to decide its own 
educational policies and programs. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 


1, With the Federal budget already heavily burdened, additional 
appropriations of millions of dollars for services, which are the respon- 
sibility of States and local communities, car.not be justified. 

2. Dr. James B. Conant, one of America’s best informed author- 
ities in the field of education, concluded from a recent personal survey 
made on educational needs, that a large number of secondary schools 
should be consolidated to provide better educational facilities and 
opportunities for our youth. At the same time this would reduce costs 
of operation thereby eliminating any need for Federal funds. In a 
recent address before the National School Board Association in San 
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Francisco, Dr. Conant stated that he favors leaving it up to each 
community to determine what it is willing to expend for public schools, 
3. In view of the many and varied educational bills introduced for 
consideration in the 86th Congress, It seems evident that the pro- 
nents of Federal aid to education are more concerned with obtaining 
arge sums of money to spend indiscriminately rather than to first de- 
termine need and value of the grants provided by the 85th Congress, 


CONCLUSION 


Any objective analysis of the educational system in the United 
States will inevitably lead to the conclusion that the pending proposals 
for Federal aid to education are unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound, 
and dangerous to the preservation of local initiative and vitality. The 
ultimate net result of Federal aid to education is to transfer a portion 
of the total educational costs to the Federal budget, and to restrict 
local freedom of decision and action. This the American Legion 
definitely opposes. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will now adjourn until Monday, 
next, at which time we will hear Members of Congress testify on be- 
half of the various bills. 

(Whereupon, at 11:12 a.m. Friday, February 27, 1959, the com- 
mittee adjourned until 10 a.m., Monday, March 2, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1959 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 


CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Udall, Brademas, and Freling- 
huysen. 

staff members present: Fred C. Hussey, clerk, full committee; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes a member of the staff for the purpose of insert- 
ing material in the record. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement by Albert White- 
house, director, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. It has 
been submitted and requested that it be made a part of the record of the 
hearing. 

Mr. Rina. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 
AFL-CIO 


This statement is filed with the General Education Subcommittee by Albert 
Whitehouse, director, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. This depart- 
ment represents the interests of more than 6 million industrial workers in 68 
AFL-CIO unions, while carrying out the policies of the parent organization. 

There is danger in talking so much about the crisis in education that we get 
used to the crisis and do nothing about it as a consequence. Nonetheless, the 
Stakes are so high, and the opportunities so great, that the Industrial Union 
Department welcomes the chance to state our views on this problem and to urge 
upon you a course of action. For action we must have. 

There is only one thing that is not needed in American education, and that is 
further generalized study of the problem. Any fifth-grade child who reads an 
occasional newspaper can identify the basic problems as clearly as any team of 
learned educators laboring for a year. The problems are simply lack of ade- 
quately trained and adequately paid teachers, lack of classroom space, and lack 
of opportunity for higher education. These are by no means the only problems 
confronting American education; they are, however, the ones that are identified 
repeatedly in studies and statements on education and that cry out for action 
now. 

You have before you a whole series of bills dealing with some phase of educa- 
tion. Some of these go straight to the heart of these basic problems; others are 
roundabout if not downright devious. We are concerned that you keep before 
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you the basic problems and deal directly and forcefully with these problems, 
casting aside those that are fainthearted and phony. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 reaffirmed an important principle: 
That the responsibility of the Federal Government does not stop with the issuing 
of reports on classroom shortages and low teacher salaries. That act did, how- 
ever, leave some important unfinished business which this Congress should take 
in hand at once. The most important of these items of unfinished business are 
school construction, teacher salaries, and scholarship aid for higher education. 


SOME BASIC ESSENTIALS 


Before talking about specific proposals, I would like to touch briefly on some 
basic essentials in American education that represent a fair consensus of estab- 
lished belief in this country. The first is the idea of local and State control over 
and primary responsibility for education. All of these proposals before this 
committee recognize this home truth, despite some technicolor language from the 
opponents of all Federal aid about the Federal octopus and the camel’s nose in 
the tent. A second basic essential is the idea of matching grants from State and 
local sources where feasible or at least the idea of relating Federal grants in some 
way to the effort being made by States and localities to pull a fair share of their 
weight. 

But with these sound precepts must go a realistic plan to deal with extreme 
problems. And to say that States and localities have primary responsibility for 
education is not to say that the responsibility is their exclusively. Suppose, for 
example, that schoolchildren in some communities are packed into congested, 
unsanitary, and unsafe schools. Must they suffer unassisted because their com- 
munity has reached its debt limit or even because their parents have listened 
overmuch to talk about a balanced budget and have voted down further borrow- 
ing? This is visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children with a vengeance. 

The test of political craftsmanship is to draft legislation which clings fast to 
that which is good and yet which recognizes a Federal responsibility and has 
within it room to deal with the extreme case. Fortunately, you have before you 
bills which do just that. 













SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 






Several of the bills before you enter this problem at two important points— 
school construction and teacher salaries. I should like to speak to the question 
of classrooms first. Our Government’s own Office of Education has documented 
the classroom shortage so thoroughly that the figures are as familiar to you as 
your office phone numbers. I do not intend to rehash them or to attempt tech- 
nical testimony for which I am not qualified, but if there is anyone left who is 
not convinced on this point, I refer him to the Congressional Quarterly for the 
week ending January 30, 1959, for a clear and up-to-date summary. ‘This report 
is significant not only for the light it sheds on the current status of classroom 
shortages but more importantly for its demonstration that the situation is not 
getting better—and this in spite of heroic efforts on the part of some communities 
and States to deal with this aspect of education. 

There are those who say that we have overdone our emphasis on school build- 
ings.to a point where we have developed an “edifice complex.” They say we 
should concentrate on improving the quality of education and not the number of 
buildings. Without contradicting the need for quality in education—who is 
against quality? I would like to point out that the number of available class- 
rooms is directly related to class size which in turn is directly related to the 
quality of teaching possible. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill (S. 2 and H.R. 22), the Javits bill (S. 863), and the 
McNamara bill. (S. 8) meet this problem head on. Though varying in proposed 
duration, they all embody the principle of encouraging State and local effort— 
the Javits and McNamara bills by dollar-for-dollar matching and the Murray- 
Metcalf bill by relating grants to the effort being made by the State to meet its 
educational needs. Furthermore, they encourage allocation within each State 
on the basis of efforts being put forth within the local communities. However, 
they do not foreclose assistance in those instances where health, safety, and dire 
need seem to outweigh the other considerations. 

Overall, 135,000 classrooms need to be built to meet the present shortage, and 
additional classrooms will be needed each year, at least until the postwar bulge 
in the birth rate has been assimilated into the school system. But these aggregate 
figures of need obscure the vast differences from one school district to another. 
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Some districts with high per capital income have been able to pretty well come 
abreast of their classroom requirements. Unfortunately, some of the districts 
where the need is greatest have been unable to meet it because the tax base just 
did not exist. 

The Murray-Metcalf distribution formula gets at this problem by dividing funds 
among the States on the basis of school-age population and within the individual 
States to school districts “which in terms of the economic resources available to 
them are least able to finance the cost of needed school facilities.” The Javits 
bill’s distribution formula takes account of both school-age population in each 
State and the income per child of school age in each State. Within each State, 
it provides for distribution to districts on the basis of financial resources, effort, 
and urgency of need as measured by overcrowding and use of unsafe and obsolete 
facilities. 

TEACHER SALARIES 


The Murray-Metcalf and Javits bills go also to the question of teacher salaries. 
Once again, the documentation of the need for salary supplementation is ample 
and I will not burden you with more of it. You know that the average teacher 
makes less than $4,800 a year, with a median salary much lower, in spite of long 
and costly professsional training that must be continued year after year. You 
know how many teachers leave after a year or two of teaching solely in order to 
make a decent living. You know that responsible and respected educators—the 
latest was Robert M. Hutchins of the Fund for the Republic—have advocated 
doubling teacher salaries and were not relegated to the lunatic fringe for such 
proposals. This is a measure of the distance there is to go in raising teacher 
salaries. Neither of these bills proposes specific salary scales or increases, and no 
conceivable expenditure under either could reach more than a small fraction of 
the amount needed. Both relate Federal grants to the effort being made by the 
States and encourage distribution within the State partly on the basis of effort as 
well as need. 

It is idle to talk to the need for improvement in education when teacher salaries 
stand at their present level. No amount of classroom space can ever do more 
than provide the physical environment for learning. The teacher is the one— 
the only one—who can make the learning process meaningful. How do we rate 
the teacher’s contribution? 

Here the values of our society are laid bare for all to see. Do we value educa- 
tion as wesay wedo? Orisit just on a par with alcohol, tobacco, and advertising, 
as our expenditures in recent years would seem to indicate? The Federal 
Government must raise its voice on this question now. 

States and communities, as they always have, will come along and carry by 
far the heaviest part of the load. But action by the Federal Government to sup- 
plement salaries will give a clear lead in this important area. It will build the 
morale of teachers and will make them realize that their Government in Wash- 
ington places their living standards at least on a par with test tubes and Bunsen 
burners. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


The third area I want to talk about is scholarships. In the administration 
scheme of things, they are suffering from the “second-year slump.” Two years 
ago the administration proposed school construction; last year it proposed 
nothing. Last year it proposed scholarships—at least as a talking point. This 
year, silence. 

if there is any area in which most proposals have been halfhearted and in- 
adequate, it is in this area of scholarship aid for higher education. Many tears 
have been shed in recent years for the neglect of the gifted child, that 2 or 3 per- 
cent. up near the genius level. Certainly we should see that these children have 
ample opportunity to work up to their capacities. But what kind of misplaced 
concern is it that worries over lost opportunities for a handful of children in 
primary and secondary school and looks away when each year as many as 100,000 
high school graduates in the upper 25 percent of their high school classes cannot 
go on to college for financial reasons?* And there is an equivalent number of 
equally talented students who drop out of high school each year for reasons that 
are certainly at least partly financial. This is an irretrievable loss of valuable 
gifts on a seale that is truly shocking. 


1 Studies reported by U.S. Office of Education, January 1958. 
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We should be talking about a plan for an education bill of rights that insures 
that no child who is intellectually able and who is willing to study shall have 
his higher education denied or interrupted because of the income of his parents. 
We should be establishing the principle that ability, and not ability to pay, shall 
be the passport to educational opportunity. 

The major breakthroughs in education in this country came with free and pub- 
lic elementary education in the first half of the 19th century and with compulsory 
attendance into high school later in that century. The labor movement played 
a role in both of these major accomplishments. We say now that it is time for 
another breakthrough; that our society should now assume responsibility for 
educating our young people as far as their gifts will carry them. 

Why should it be assumed that public responsibility for education stops with 
age 16 or 17? We were glad to hear President Eisenhower encourage study and 
development of junior colleges, which will enable many students to take advan- 
tage of higher education without incurring high away-from-home living costs. 
Beyond the high school, opportunity which really means something must go fur- 
ther than the provision of State universities. It must encompass more techni- 
cal schools, junior colleges, and community colleges, and it must provide cash 
scholarships for the most able of those students who must continue their studies 
away from home. 

Loans have been put forward as a solution of the problem. The present loan 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 provide up to $1,000 
a year in loans, with interest to start after graduation. To those who have 
studied the figures on income of college graduates compared with income of high 
school graduates, this might look like a good investment. 

But how does it look to an able high school senior who would like to go to col- 
lege put is wavering because of pressure from home to contribute something to the 
family’s support or at least to become self-supporting? He must look forward, 
at this critical juncture in his life, to 4 years without substantial steady income 
and an indebtedness at the end of that time of $4,000. A recent Ford Foundation 
study estimated higher education costs at $1,500 a year at public colleges and 
$2,000 at private colleges, so even with some income he would need the full sum 
of the loan. For the children of most industrial workers, no matter how able, 
costs like this make higher education virtually impossible. 

It should be obvious that many topnotch students, out of a sense of family 
obligation, will not put this kind of a mortgage on their future income. The 
loss is not merely theirs; it is a loss to American society of the kind that cannot 
be made up. 

Scholarships should be the first line of defense against this siphoning off of 
undeveloped talent, with loans as a secondary line of defense. The Humphrey 
bill would start with 46,000 scholarships of $1,000 and would increase in the 
fourth year to a maximum of 184,000 of $1,000 each. This bill is the first one that 
deals with this problem on the scale it deserves. 

It is AFL-CIO policy that scholarship aid should not be limited to science, lan- 
guage, and mathematics, or to any specialized field, and we would like to reaffirm 
our support for this position. Education in social science and the humanities is 
every bit as important as physical science to the full and good life, and the tem- 
porary upsurge of interest in technology should not obscure this fundamental 
fact. Some of the scholarship bills propose limiting awards to special fields, and 
while supporting the scholarship idea, we would oppose the limiting clauses. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL 


We would like to say a few words about the administration school bill. This 
is the bill that was almost kept home from school by its parents, who obviously 
let it out with great reluctance. It was tardy when it arrived, and I am sure 
when the teacher looked at it, she sent it to the foot of the class. 

The best thing that can be said about the bill is that it is useless. The worst 
thing that can be said is that it is a deliberate diversionary tactic to take your 
eyes off the main problems of education. It was billed in the press before it even 
appeared as an attempt to get a bill, any kind of bill, to forestall the other known 
pieces of legislation that dealt straightforwardly with construction, salaries, and 
scholarships. It was put in on the theory that “you can’t beat something with 
nothing,” but it is about as close to nothing as you can get. 

Let’s look at this shabby and unworthy bill. Take the question of construction 
of primary and secondary schools. If a school district could prove a need for new 
classrooms, it could float a bond issue, and the State and Federal Governments 
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jointly would provide the funds for both debt service and amortization beyond 
what the school district could finance. But is this a grant on the part of the 
Federal Government or is it a loan? The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who had the unenviable task of explaining the bill to this subcommit- 
tee, was quoted in the New York Times as saying he was confident that “many 
of these districts will never repay anything.” Is this saying that he is confident 
that the school districts will not honor their obligations, or that no obligation 
really exists? 

In either case, the whole approach lacks integrity. It scarcely promotes civic 
honesty to say, with a broad wink, “Here’s a loan, boys, but we are confident 
that you will not repay.” But we probably have already paid more attention 
to this proposal than it deserves. 

If this kind of Federal support is wanted, the Javits bill, in its titles II and 
III, does the job directly and with infinitely less confusion. 


OTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 


In saying that these basic problems of school construction, teacher salaries, and 
opportunity for higher education do not need further study before action is taken, 
we do not mean to imply that we know all we need to know about all of our edu- 
cational problems. By no means is this true. There are other facets of educa- 
tion that need continuous and intensive study. We will point to some of these 
in a minute. 

But first we think it needs to be stated without reservation that our system of 
free public education represents the most magnificent attempt at large-scale dem- 
ocratic education in the world’s history and needs no apologies from anyone. 
Particularly, we owe a debt of gratitude to those teachers and administrators 
who have labored so hard and so well to sustain this system—all the while they 
have been subjected to a running fire of criticism from those who in the guise 
of pursuing “quality” in education would establish a narrow elite in the Nation. 
Crticism we should welcome, provided that it recognizes our basic democratic 
goal of education for all as far as their gifts will carry them. 

It is significant that President Emeritus Conant, of Harvard, in his study 
of secondary school education, concluded that the system is basically sound and 
needs changes only in matters of detail. And in the course of his study, he 
learned to respect vocational education which in his liberal ivory tower ae 
had been conditioned to disdain. 

Yes, there are matters that need improvement and well-directed studies will 
point the way to these improvements. The curriculm needs to be studied to see 
that it is up to the heightened demands made upon it today. The teacher- 
training institutions need constant upgrading to meet the demands upon them. 

Particularly in the area of school financing some fresh approaches are in- 
dicated. Many communities are groaning under a tax system which relies 
disproportionately on real property taxes in a day when real wealth is so fre- 
quently held in other forms. Such a system carries the financial burden over 
to retired persons who own their homes but whose incomes have declined 
drastically. 

Perhaps we need to redefine a “community” for educational purposes. We 
have recently seen how Governors Ribicoff, Rockefeller, and Meyner met with 
Mayor Wagner to discuss problems common to their separate political juris- 
dictions. In education, we have seen numerous examples of the well off fleeing 
to suburban sanctuaries where they buy better public education for their chil- 
dren and shirk their financial obligation to the large metropolitan community 
whose economic organization provides the source of their income. An obses- 
Sive preoccupation with “local responsibility,” narrowly defined, overlooks 
these other, equally compelling responsibilities. 

None of these problems can be solved in a day; indeed by their very nature 
they will never be fully laid to rest. But we must strive constantly to meet 
pang A or else admit that our society is incapable of the effort needed to sus- 

ain it. 

Meanwhile, you have it in your power to move positively toward a solution of 
immediate, pressing demands on our educational system. Build classrooms, 
raise teacher salaries, offer scholarships to the able, and look to tomorrow’s 
problems. This is the stuff of which progress is made. 
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Mr. Battzy, Three days of this week’s hearings have been set aside 
for the express purpose of hearing members of Co . These in- 
dividuals represent Members of Congress who have introduced legis- 
lation or who are vitally interested in the legislation now pending 
before the committee. 

Today’s schedule includes the Honorable John R. Foley, of Mary- 
land; the Honorable John F. Baldwin, of California; the Honorable 
George P. Miller, of California; the Honorable Charles E. Bennett, 
of Florida; the Honorable Clement J. Zablocki, of Wisconsin. 

I note in the committee room the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. 
Foley. 

Will you please come forward and identify yourself to the reporter 
and proceed with your testimony, Mr. Foley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
U.S. CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Fotry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

I am John R. Foley, Congressman from the Sixth District of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am privileged 
to appear before you today in support of H.R. 22 and the companion 
bills to provide financial assistance for the support of public schools 
by appropriating funds to the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities and for teacher salaries. 

As an indication of my strong support for the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, I introduced a companion measure which bears the number H.R. 
2761. 

Though I am privileged to appear before this committee today, I 
cannot say that Iam happy to appear before the committee in support 
of this measure. I am not happy because I feel that it should not be 
at this late date essential for this committee, for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, nor the Congress, to be still acquiring evidence to demon- 
strate the urgent, pressing need for Federal assistance to our public 
schools, both from the standpoint of construction of needed classrooms 
and for assistance to increasing teachers’ salaries. 

The pressing need has been evidence for many years past. 

It is my profound hope that the 86th Congress in this session will 
enact this long overdue legislation. 

The need for Federal assistance to the States in the construction of 
classrooms has been apparent for a number of years. The recogni- 
tion antedates the White House Conference on Education held in 
1955. 

For the sole purpose of updating the facts on the classroom needs 
in the State of Maryland, I wish to invite the committee’s attention 
to page 145 of the Congressional Quarterly for the week ending Janu- 
ary 30, 1959. 

The committee will find set out there that during the period 1958 
to 1959, there will be a total shortage of 3,421 classrooms in the State 
of Maryland. 

Last year the shortage was 3,218 and the previous year, 3,150. 

Thus, in the State of Maryland, the classroom shortage has con- 
tinued to increase in each of the past 3 years, and the increased need 
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has been in both categories, replacing old classrooms and building 
new classrooms for excess enrollment. 

One of the most dynamic counties in the whole State of Maryland, 
in fact, the whole country, is my home county, Montgomery County. 
The 1959-60 budget requests of the Board of Education of Montgom- 
ery County reveal on pages 505 and following, the additional elemen- 
tary classrooms needed in the current and subsequent fiscal years are 
as follows : 1959-60, 119; 1960-61, 123; 1961-62, 92; 1962-63, 80; 1963- 
64, 79. 

The total cost for these classrooms for the 5 years is estimated at 
$27,855,680. 

Also in Montgomery County it is estimated that secondary class- 
rooms will be needed as follows : 1959-60, 128; 1960-61, 136; 1961-62, 
160; 1962-63, 120 ; 1963-64, 80. 

The total estimated cost for these secondary classrooms is $40,- 
752,840, or a total of all classrooms of $68,608,520. 

Other anticipated capital school needs in Montgomery County, 
including a new administration building and expansion of the junior 
college facilities costing $6,459,550, for a grand total estimated cost 
for the next 5 years of $75,068,070. 

Montgomery County is one of the foremost counties in the whole 
United States where the citizens have an aggressive, highly education 
conscious attitude and a willingness to tax themselves the additional 
amounts necessary to insure basic school facilities for the children of 
the county. They are bending and expending every effort to meet the 
anticipated public school needs. 

This attitude is not a provincial one on behalf of the Montgomery 
County citizens. They are as much interested in the educational 
facilities and standards of the whole State of Maryland and of the 
whole of the United States as they are in Montgomery County. 

The same attitude is true of the citizens of Frederick, Washington 
County, Allegany and Garrett Counties. These five counties make 
up the Sixth District of Maryland, which I am honored to represent 
in the United States House of Representatives. 

Washington County has been a pioneer, through the generations, in 
new approaches and new techniques in public school education. The 
most recent example is in the use of television in classrooms. The 
first county in the United States to do so. 

Thus, I can safely say that I represent a congressional district 
made up of citizens who demand the best in educational facilities 
und desire the highest standards in school instruction as well as 
school construction, 

I am happy to report that in my judgment, most of the citizens of 
the Sixth District of Maryland strongly support the measures set 
forth in the Murray-Metcalf bill. Thus, I can speak with conviction 
today when I say that this forward-looking program, long overdue, 
has a great base of public support in the Sixth District of Maryland. 

What has just come into prominence in recent years is the recogni- 
tion that the States also need assistance in increasing the salaries to 
public schoolteachers. 

I would like to invite the committee’s attention for a few moments 
to a revealing report contained in the April 19, 1958, issue of Business 
Week. This report is entitled “The Real Trouble With U.S. 

Education.” 
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On page 159 of this report appears this statement : 


Nothing is too irretrievable as time lost in education. Each year a new class 
shows up at the school gate, whether the school is ready or not. And each year 
a senior class marches out with a stack of diplomas that say it has been edu- 
cated. If those diplomas are a lie, the schools never get another chance to make 
it good. And society has to live with the results for 40 or 50 years. 


This statement summarizes the values at stake in this Federal aid 
to public education controversy. It demonstrates the pointless, use- 
less, scandalous gamble we have been taking with the public schools, 
and only one thing is certain in the gamble, the country loses every 
time one of its citizens does not have a proper opportunity for a 
thorough education. 

With reference to the matter of teacher salaries, this Business Week 
report states : 


The main reason for the low pay scales is that the school boards all over 
the country have dragged their feet in a desperate effort to hold down taxes. 
Low pay in turn, has made it hard to keep good teachers or to be very fussy 
about the qualifications of new ones. More and more for the past 15 years, the 
liberal arts or science graduates with anything on the ball have gone to work 
for industry, leaving teaching to the graduates of the schools of education. 
And while the schools of education have been trying to upgrade, they have 
found it harder and harder to sell teaching as a career for a man who thinks 
he has some real abilities. 


The reason for this choice of careers is clear. It is driven home 
by harsh economic facts, set out in the Business Week report. 


Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton found that if you allow for the effects 
of inflation, teachers now are getting just about what they were in 1904. The 
high schoolteacher in a big city—over 500,000—averaged $1,597 a year then. 
In 1953, his money income was up to $5,526, but deflated for rising costs that’s 
worth only $1,577 in 1904 dollars. Ruml and Tickton calculate that in 1953, 
it would have taken ninety-four hundred dollars a year to give the big city 
schoolteacher the same position with relation to other groups that he had in 
1904. 

I am calling the attention of this committee to the fact that this 
report is taken from Business Week, a very impartial reporter of 
facts, as we well know. ; 

If the youth of today are to be induced to teach the children of 
tomorrow fundamental decisions, basic governmental action on all 
levels must be taken today. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill points the way and provides the means 
for Federal action. Its provision for aiding in increasing teachers’ 
salaries finds the following support in the Business Week report: 

The United States will have to raise its scale of teaching salaries to keep 
them [the youth] coming and to keep them [qualified teachers] from drifting 
out of teaching once they have started. But you can’t expect higher salaries 
to end the teacher shortage overnight by attracting droves of smart young 
people. There aren’t many potential good teachers coming out of the universi- 
ties or working their way through the undergraduate pipeline. Even with 
adequate salaries, it will take a generation or so to recruit the faculty that we 
need. 

That prediction comes from Business Week and does not come 
from me. 

The foregoing words are not mine. They represent the finding of 
impartial persons who made an effort to determine what the real 
trouble with the U.S. education is. 
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But what this report means to me is this: If we were to start in 
the Congress today and double the salaries of the schoolteachers in 
our public school systems today, the instructional needs of our school 
systems could not be met today. It will take us another generation, 
even with immediate action, to enlist the trained teachers that our 
school system needs. If it will take us a generation to meet these 
needs with dedicated action today can we afford as responsible rep- 
resentatives of the citizens of the United States to wait any longer 
to take the necessary first step to start to meet these needs of our edu- 
cational system ? 

I firmly believe we cannot afford to wait. What we are trying 
to do this year should have been done many years ago. 

It is hoped that this committee and this 86th Congress in this first 
session will settle this public problem now and for the foreseeable 
future. 

In conclusion, I wish to bring to the subcommittee’s attention a 
statement made here in Washington just last Tuesday, February 10, 
1959, by the distinguished Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at the dedication ceremonies of the new office building of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The Honorable Arthur Flemming on that occasion said 1 day after 
he had sent to the Congress the administration’s public school program 
to begin in 1961: 


If I could double the teachers’ salaries tomorrow, I would do it. 


I was there, I applauded his position then, and I applaud it now. 

I regret that he and the administration leaders did not see fit to in- 
clude in their deferred school construction program introduced just 
the previous day, provision for increasing teacher salaries. 

The school needs, instructional and constructional, exist now; they 
will not be met by halfway Federal measures that are not to start until 
1961. This formula of deferment and delay has contributed to public 
school decay. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy in permitting me to appear 
before you. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Foley, the Chair is interested in knowing the status 
of the 5-year program of construction entailing $75 million as you have 
outlined. Just what is the situation in Montgomery County ? 

You were speaking at that time of Montgomery County. What 
position are they in to meet it? What is their existing bonded indebt- 
edness? What part of the constitutional limitation has been tied 
up in existing bonds? What kind of position would they be in, going 
on their own and whether they get any contributions from the State of 
Maryland or not, just what position would they be in to meet that 
situation ? 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chairman, I did not have immediately with me, I 
did not bring the budget figures, but I will place in the record answers 
to these questions which you have put to me. 

The data I quoted to you have come from a letter to me from the 
Montgomery Citizens Association on Education. I do have that in 
my office. i will place that before you by way of supplemental report. 

I would like to state for the record, Mr. Chairman, that Montgomery 
County is one of the counties that qualifies for impacted school-aid 
assistance both on construction and operating expenses. 
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The assistance that they received in the past year 1958 approximated 
about a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. Frevinauuysen. While we are on that topic, Mr. Foley, I would 
assume that you would favor the abolition of specialized programs 
such as Public Laws 815 and 874, if we go on across-the-board 
approach. 

Mr. Forey. I would not make a hasty decision about abolishing that 
program because quite frankly I am going to take the steps necessary 
to induce this Congress to continue these two laws referred to by you; 
namely, the impacted school programs, until such time as this matter 
is resolved. 

It is a little early for me to make a judgment and besides it is this 
committee’s judgment which I would follow as to how to dovetail these 
two particular programs. 

I would say this, in such cases where there is overlapping, neces- 
sarily such overlapping must be cut out and I would be in favor of that. 

It is the timing of the curtailment that impacted school program 
with the inauguration of this overdue general public school assistance 
program that is important and would govern what in my judgment the 
committee and the Congress would do. 

I am not in favor, in answer to your question, of duplicating the 
Federal assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. From what I know of your reputation, I am 
sure you would not take a parochial view about the needs of your own 
congressional district, but it is quite possible, so far as your own dis- 
trict is concerned, that that district might get substantially less under 
a general aid program than it would under a specialized program of 
assistance to the impacted school district. 

Mr. Forry. That is a very interesting statement. I have not made 
any calculation, but I will say for the record that I am not in favor 
of overlapping of coverage from these two. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. Did I understand you to say that you have certain data 
beyond your formal presentation / 

Mr. Fotey. Yes; in answer to your question, Mr. Chairman—I do 
not have it with me, but I do have it in my office, and I will get the 
particular information you want from the budget information I have 
and send it over to you. 

I shall be very happy to send it to you at a later date. 

Mr. Battery. Send it to the staff member here, and we will accept it 
for inclusion following your testimony today in the record. 

Mr. Fotey. Fine. 

Mr. Baitey. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foley, you stated at the outset that you were not happy to have 
the necessity of appearing at this late date to help us acquire evidence 
as to the pressing need. I am sure you recognize that one of the rea- 
sons there has been no Federal program of aid to our educational 
system of a broad nature, either construction and/or teachers’ subsidy, 
is because there has been a failure to agree on a program which has 
been acceptable to Congress. It is not so much the fact that we don’t 
have need the Federal Government might help with, as the fact we 
have been unable to agree on a program which Congress will accept. 
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Whether we like it or not, that is one of the practical ene that 
the proponents of action have to face. Our basic problem now is to 
design a program which will not run into quite as intense opposition as 
it did in previous years. 

Mr. Foury. I appreciate your view, Mr. Frelinghuysen. In fact, 
I have studied your personal comments in the record for recent years. 
You, along with everyone else who is interested in seeing that these 
programs become immediately enacted, I am sure, felt with deep re- 
gret the vote in July 1957 when this compromised program had finally 
reached an area where it could have been passed, and should have been 
passed, but was defeated, I believe I am safe in saying approximately 
five votes. 

I believe your vote was one in support of the program. When I say 
I am sorry to be here, I am sorry that we would have to be here, that 
we would have to be beating, what I consider to be a dead legislative 
horse, something that was up in 1956, something that was up in 1957, 
something that everybody recognizes should have been done many 
years ago. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. I do not want to recognize the horse is dead 
yet, but it is the advocacy of what is in your bill that I think will kill 
it at some point. 

I am really worried and I am wondering how sincerely you feel we 
must include a teachers’ salary subsidy. 

It seems to me that will kill it on the floor. You say we have ex- 
plored the need. Well, there has not been much exploration for the 
necessity for Federal action to subsidize teachers’ salaries, not so far 
as I have been on this committee and it is my seventh year now. 

I wonder if you have any justification as to the necessity for Federal 
subsidies to Maryland teachers’ salaries? Do you happen to know 
what the average salary is?) Do you happen to know whether it is a 
question of the State of Maryland sitting on its hands or the com- 
munity sitting on their hands and refusing to participate or is there 
some kind of need that cannot be met except through Federal action ? 

Mr. Fotry. I can make a quick answer and I am speaking from an 
overall standpoint, relying on this impartial report of Business Week, 
which was, I believe, a fair study and a rather through investigation 
of the schoo] needs. 

I take my position basically from that particular report and I have 
included that in my previous statement. 

Again I will present those particular facts to you for the record in 
a supplemental report. 

If you are asking for my opinion, I would say this: This Business 
Week report points out that since 1904 not only the economic status 
of the teaching profession, but more importantly, the social status of 
the teaching profession in our society historically has been reduced 
and it is to restore the social status along with the economic status of 
profession to the place it occupied in previous generations that this 
adjustment in salaries is necessary. 

I am convinced of the need. I am convinced of the need for Fed- 
eral action in this area. Iam convinced that the Murray-Metcalf bill 
makes proper provision for the States themselves to decide, do we 
want to use the money for construction? Do we want to use the money 
for instruction ? 
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This is something that the States decide themselves. But I believe 
that the need is pretty self-evident from all the sources, impartial and 
otherwise, that I can get together, for attracting more people, keep- 
ing them longer in the schools, and making this a very satisfying 
personal profession from the standpoint of life’s work as well as 
economically rewarding. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. But to toss your own quotation from Busi- 
ness Week back to you, { will read the statement that says: 

The main reason for the low pay scales is that school boards all over the 
country have dragged their feet in a desperate effort to hold down taxes. 

That does not say there is no need that cannot be met at some level 
other than Federal. That, in itself, would seem to indicate that if 
there is any Federal obligation it would be to help them not drag 
their feet, to encourage them, or require them if they are to get Federal 
assistance, to do more than they have. 

You are suggesting, as I understand it, that we do not have to 
worry ourselves about the capacity of the local school districts to solve 
their own problems, because there is a problem, you say, the Federal 
Government must answer it. 

I would think you would say, or you might say just as well that in- 
stead of a billion dollars a year, as your bill would propose the first 
year, we would go immediately to $4,700 million a year because the 
problem is serious and we need to double salaries, or whatever your 
argument is. 

I don’t know why you have the gradual buildup. Why not put it in 
at a 4 or 5 billion dollar rate in order to see to it that some amount 
will get down to teacher salaries? Is it not true that you may be 
short-circuiting what seems to me to be basically a local responsibility 
as to which it is essential that we be careful when we start Federal 
programs of this kind. 

Mr. Fotry. This last comment you made was about Federal con- 
trol of the local school districts. Iam very happy to report that the 
language that is contained in the Murray-Metcalf bill insofar as I 
have read it and discussed it with the constituents in my district, is 
very well worded. 

o in this Murray-Metcalf bill this ancient shibboleth, if I may call 
it, Federal control of the local school districts—and I am against Fed- 
eral control, has founded, I say, from the standpoint of developing 
language which insures against such contro] in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, a formula, a description, and a provision which insures against 
it. 

But let us get back to the point you make. Let us get back to the 
question that the local school district should solve this problem itself. 

Let us get back to the, as I quoted myself, “The local districts have 
been dragging their heels.” Our answer to that is this: as Federal 
officials—we say “Local school districts, you have created this problem 
because you have not taken the leadership, you have not spent the 
money. Therefore we as public officials are going to sit back and 
point our finger at you, saying you are the cause of it; therefore you 
will be the solution to the problem.” 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. Is that an improper role for us to point the 
finger at other levels? 
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Mr. Fouey. Then I think we should also ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, what can we do about it? Let us look at the children who are 
being victimized by the stupidity, by the ignorance, by the greed, by 
the reluctance of these local school boards. 

Let us look at them not only as citizens of the State, citizens of the 
county, citizens of the township, citizens of the municipality, of the 
town. Let us look at them also as citizens of the United States and let 
us look upon them as charges or wards or problems that we as public 
officials should have, that anything that affects them as citizens of the 
United States concerns us and if the Federal Government makes a 
finding, and I am taking your word for it, sir, that it is because of 
the local school district that this condition exists, then it is up to the 
Federal Government to take proper action and if money is the solu- 
tion to perpetuate the values, I am for the money from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Fre~tincHuyseN. My whole point hinges on the word you 
slipped in, and I do not know whether it was inadvertent or not, 
proper action. Is it not a good question what is the proper action 
for the Federal Government? Is it not to see to it that there is a 
reasonable effort made at other levels than the Federal Government, 
that the Federal Government should not step in and take the entire 
financial responsibility for something that could be done and has been 
done more or less over the years at either local or State levels? 

Mr. Fotry. Getting back to your own comment, sir, I think you said 
this: that there has in recent years been bona fide sincere legislative 
efforts by members of this committee, by Members of the Congress, 
to arrive at an agreed formula, an agreed solution in that instance 
in 1957 to the classroom need. 

That formula came out was, as you recall, an effort—income formula, 
the index. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We will never get an agreement between the 
proponents of Federal action in this field if you insist on mixing aid 
to teachers’ salaries with what might otherwise be a reasonable pro- 
gram for construction assistance. 

Mr. Fotry. Do you not agree that that is merely a prediction on 
your part? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is a prediction based on sad experience in 
the past with considerably less ambitious programs than this and 
with considerably less possibility of Federal control over what might 
be developed as a result of a program of this kind. 

Mr. Fortry. From your standpoint, since it is a prediction, is this 
problem of teachers’ salaries a question of principle or a question of 
money that is creating the problem, that in principle we should not 
help the State with teachers’ salaries or it is going to cost too much 
money ¢ 

Mr. FretincHuysen. There is a very basic question of principle 
which I think needs to be explored before we assume there is any 
necessity for Federal action. 

Your quotation from Business Week shows no necessity. It just 
says the local level has been dragging its feet. 

I am saying if we do have a Federal program it should be to try 
to get the community on their feet again and not taking over and 
saying, “We are going to take over what you are reluctant to do.” 
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Even if the program is a billion dollars a year your own State would 
only get a total of $19 million. 

Perhaps, if the past were any guide, two-thirds of that would be 
allocated for the construction of schools and it might be 100 percent. 

So you are not ang ee actually solve your problems even with a 
program of this scale, but you are establishing very basic principles 
which may lead to a considerably less reliance on the local levels be- 
cause taxes are heavy, of course they are, and an increasing reliance on 
the Federal Government, and I think we might look well before we 
advance in this territory. 

I am not saying that they do not have any or under no circumstances 
would have any responsibility to help out in teachers’ salaries, but 
I think it certainly is going to make it a much more complicated bill 
to justify on the floor of the House than it would be if we had that 
eliminated. 

Mr. Fotxry. I concede with you that the Murray-Metcalf bill that 
came up in the year 1958 and which introduced, I believe, for the first 
time, the proposal to assist with teachers’ salaries, is something new, 
but at the same time if there is a need in our society, and I am firmly 
convinced there is such a need, that this Congress is a responsible 
agency and two generations have demonstrated responsibility, this 
committee and the subcommittee is the responsible agency, and if the 
need is there, even though there might be torturing of consciences, 
maybe it needs 2 more weeks of hearings because you want to explore 
this business in principle. 

But if you are satisfied after exploring the needs, that the Federal 
Government should help the States, help the local communities, help 
raise the standards of the teachers to induce your children and my 
children and our neighbors’ children to think in terms of a teaching 

rofession or a teaching career instead of some other career, I am 
for the 2-week delay, but I am also for decision and action this year 
on this important point. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Mr. Foley, one further question : 

Because of your sponsorship of a particular bill, may I conclude 
that you would be opposed to the previous approaches that have been 
used which would require some kind of effort on the part of local or 
State communities, some kind of necessity for a matching in order 
to qualify for Federal funds, in order to stimulate the providing of 
additional funds that your bill as set up does not have? 

Mr. Foury. I thank you for the asking of that question. No; it does 
not mean that I am opposed to a matching fund theory or an effort 
index formula or a need formula or an income formula. I am for that 
program that will get through the Congress this year. 

If it means that we go back to the formula that was accepted by 
a very fine majority, not majority, but a very fine group of Congress- 
men in 1957, 1am for that. I want action taken. 

I will — in my humble judgment such amendments as are nec- 
essary to make sure that the schools and the teachers this year get 
Federal assistance. ‘ 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Foley. Does what 
I assume is your indirect criticism of the administration program 


mean that you would not support that if the committee should report 
it out? 
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Mr. Fotey. I will vote very frankly, if that comes up, I will vote 
against the Eisenhower program because it is delaying the solution 
until next year. 

Mr. FretincHuyseEN. If you look at it there is no delay until 1961 
involved if we should pass the legislation. This program would begin 
immediately. 

Mr. Fo.ey. The point is I will vote against it in the Committee of 
the Whole, but if it passes in the Committee of the Whole, I will vote 
for it on the final vote of the House. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Foley, I note that you have taken a position in 
support of the Metcalf-Murray bill. To what extent have you gone 
into the provisions of the proposed administration bill ? 

Mr. Fotey. I have not seen it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. It might be of interest to you to check when you are 
getting this additional material for filing in the record. I know your 
district fairly well, the five counties in your district and with the 
possible exception of Garrett County I doubt if there is a single district 
from your congressional district, a single school district, that has 
exhausted its bonding capacity. 

Unless there is such a district, and there might be one or two in 
Garrett County, there would be no benefits accruing to the State of 
Maryland from the administration’s bill. They will be completely 
excluded. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The State of Maryland, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Batrey. Yes. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. Every State will have some benefits, sir. 

Mr. Bamey. I would not know how if there was not some individual 
school district that had exhausted all of its bonding capacity. There 
may be some counties in Maryland that would qualify. 

It is just possible, and if I were the gentleman from Maryland who 
was testifying I would check my district carefully to see if there 
would be any benefits in the administration bill for your district. 

Mr. Fotey. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Unless there is some district that has exhausted its 
present bonding capacity it will not qualify under the administration 
bill. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Your feeling is whether or not there is a 
need that the Federal Government should assist ? 

Mr. Forry. No. I say there is a need. If there were no need, I 
would not be here today. 

I have been following the debates, I have been following your 
statements. 

Mr. Fre.incuuyseENn. I mean in your congressional district you are 
talking about. Mr. Bailey suggested there is no need as defined on 
whether they have reached their bonding capacity and, therefore, 
no Federal funds would be available under the administration bill. 

I am asking you, if there is no need because you have not reached 
your bonding capacity, do you still feel there is an obligation of the 
Federal Government to help you? 

Mr. Forry. If I may allude to a word that we used, the people in 
our county, in our district, are not provincial. We are talking about 
a Federal law to meet a Federal need. The Federal need is a nation- 
wide need. Ifa particular school district, a particular county in our 
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district, would not temporarily or at this time qualify under the 
particular program passing the House of Representatives, that does 
not mean that I will vote against that program because I am for 
Federal action now to meet a Federal need now. 

I am very much interested in what the Chairman brought to my 
attention, however, from the standpoint of what adequate provision 
there will be in the program to meet the need. 

Mr. Battey The Chair will say to the gentleman from Maryland 
that your testimony has been wholesome in that it is in direct contrast 
with previous representations from that Maryland district on this 
matter of Federal grants in aid 

Your predecessor has appeared before this subcommittee pre- 
viously. He was favorable to Public Laws 815 and 874, but opposed 
toany Federal assistance of any kind. 

Mr. Fotry. I am in favor of all. 

Mr. Battey. Let me say again that your appearance here is en- 
couraging to the committee. We have gained at least one more vote 
in the Congress for the Federal Government, indicating that the Fed- 
eral Government should step into this picture at this time on the basis 
of a national question. 

Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions for the gentleman? 

Mr. Brapemas. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do want 
to thank Mr. Foley for his stimulating and thoughtful testimony and 
to congratulate him on his obviously deep concern that we should 
attack this problem of shortages in the field of education. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatt. I have no questions. I would like to comment, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Maryland typifies 
the type of new Congressmen we have, who is forthright in his views 
and a real champion of American schools. 

I think we should, as far as I am concerned, especially welcome him 
and his type to our committee. 

We are very happy to have you with us, sir. 

Mr. Fotry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee. 

(Material referred to will be found in appendix, p. 580.) 

Mr. Battry. The next witness will be the distinguished gentleman 
from California, Mr. Baldwin. 

Will you identify yourself and proceed with your testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Batpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am John F. Baldwin, 
Representative of the California Sixth District. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee this morning and I am here to testify in favor of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, H.R. 22. 
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I have introduced a bill of my own, H.R. 699, which is an identical 
bill to the Murray-Metcalf bill, as was introduced in the 85th Con- 
gress, but there are only slight differences between the two versions 
and I would like to say that I wholeheartedly support H.R. 22 and I 
am here to testify in its behalf. 

It seems to me that the most important asset that we have in the 
United States is our children. It seems to me that the basic problem 
that we have today is that we are making the education of the children 
limited by conditions in each individual school district throughout 
the country under our present educational system. 

If a school district is a poor district from the standpoint of assessed 
valuation that means that the youngster, through no fault of his own 
in that district, is going to have a more difficult time getting properly 
educated from the standpoint of the caliber of teachers that he has, 
from the standpoint of the type of instruction materials and type of 
instruction equipment that he has. 

It does not seem to me that we can keep on making that the meas- 
urement of the basis of education of our children. 

Now, it has been shown by statistics during World War IT that in 
the States where the amount spent on education per youngster were 
low that the number of draftees that were rejected for educational 
limitations were much higher than in other States. 

So I think that fact alone proves that the States that may have 
an educational standard higher than others still suffer when there are 
any school districts of any States which are below the average since 
the States with an above-average educational system had to contrib- 
ute more draftees during World War II because the States that were 
below average in educational standards had more draftees rejected 
because of inadequate educational training. 

That proves that it is a national problem. 

Certainly, everything we know today about the defense problem 
that we have against the Lron Curtain countries that are concentrat~ 
ing on education indicates that this is a national problem; and I don’t 
believe that we can continue to afford causing our youngsters educa- 
tion to hinge purely upon whether or not they come from an impov- 
erished school district or a wealthy school district from the standpoint 
of assessed valuation. 

I think we have to assess this as a national problem. I think we 
have to take steps to meet it as a national problem. 

That is why I am here to testify in favor of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. I think that the youngsters from impoverished school districts 
should have a more adequate chance to have proper facilities and 
proper teachers than they now have. I think it is important to the 
good school district, good from the standpoint of assessed valuation, 
that this step be taken because we now have such a transient popula- 
tion in the sense of the people moving from one portion of the country 
to the other that even the portions of the country that have the most 
wealthy school districts are going to suffer if there are other parts 
of the country who are going to provide inadequate training and in- 
adequate education for youngsters because some of those youngsters 
as they grow up will migrate to those parts of the country and all 
parts of the country will be affected. 
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I do not believe that we can continue to hinge our education upon 
such a limiting factor as the local assessed valuation. 

Basically that is the whole purpose of this bill. The purpose of 
this bill is to switch from the measurement of how good a student’s 
education is, based upon local property assessed valuation, to measur- 
ing it on what is the national need for an adequate education. 

For that reason I would like to join with others who have testified 
in favor of this measure. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upauxt. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California is an- 
other of those Members of the Congress who fortunately we find on 
both sides of the aisle, who have been very stanch champions of aid 
to education. 

I would like to ask you this question: You are using interesting 
language talking about impoverished school districts. 

It seems to me that one might say with some accuracy that school 
districts that have a poor school administration, that have a school 
board that is not responsive to the needs of the community or is un- 
willing to levy such taxes at the local level or ask for sacrifices, that 
these school districts are equally impoverished with those who lack 
physical assets. 

I wonder if you will agree with me on that. 

Mr. Baupwriyn. If I understand the gentleman’s point, I do not 
think the answer is in the local school district because the local school 
district in an impoverished area can levy a school tax rate which is 
just as severe on a $100 valuation as a school board in a more wealthy 
district, but that will produce half as much for each youngster. 

They may be taking just as adequate steps from the standpoint of 
tax rate, but have only half the amount of revenue per youngster. I 
do not think we can continue to make this the basis of measure of 
education. 

Mr. Upatx. The gentleman makes the point too, it seems to me, 
that there are overriding national purposes with regard to education 
that concern national security. 

I wonder if he would agree with what some of us are suggesting 
now, that whereas 50 years ago education was regarded purely as a 
local problem and that all the taxes were levied and collected in each 
community to operate the schools, subsequently this came to be 
regarded as a State problem and the entire wealth of the State then 
was used as a tax base to collect part of the tax, and that some of 
us now are suggesting that because of the overriding national security 
interest that the entire tax base of the Nation be used to make contribu- 
tion to the schools. 

Does he agree with that philosophy ? 

Mr. Batpwin. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Upatt. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I too, know of Mr. Baldwin’s long interest in 
the field of education and what an appropriate role for the Federal 
Government is, and I am appreciative of his testimony. 

I should like to ask him, however, what I was asking from Mary- 
land with respect to the teachers’ subsidies. 
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Do you agree with the quotation that we were referred to from Busi- 
ness Week that the main reason for the low pay scales throughout 
the country is that school boards all over the country have dragged 
their feet in a desperate effort to hold down taxes? 

Mr. Batpwin. No; I would not agree with that. I think that 
school boards throughout the districts have done a great deal toward 
trying to solve this problem. 

In my own district in California, school boards time and again 
have taken steps to put on the ballot for the people measures to go 
beyond the State limitation, the bond limitation, or the State tax limi- 
tation, to try to meet this problem. 

Time and again people have done that, but even with all those steps, 
in the State of California, which is an above average State from the 
standpoint of teachers’ salaries, today there are many school districts 
that cannot obtain enough teachers that are fully accredited. 

They have to take teachers that are not fully accredited because 
there are not sufficient teachers available. The reason that there are 
not sufficient teachers available is that the teachers’ salaries even in 
California, an above average State on teachers’ salaries, are not ap- 
pealing compared to what the people with the same training can get 
in industry. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Your State has an equalization program, a 
State program of some kind, does it not, which does tend to equalize 
the opportunities of school districts regardless of the tax resources 
in those districts ? 

Mr. Batpwrin. In part. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. So to a considerable extent there is an equal- 
ization without any Federal aid. 

Mr. Bautpwin. In part. 

Mr. FreLincGHuysEeN. Your point is that it is not sufficient; is that 
right? 

Mr. Baupwin. My point is that although there is a State contribu- 
tion and so a poor district, poor from the standpoint of assessed valu- 
ation, will get State assistance, that State assistance will not be ade- 
quate to completely offset the fact that it is an impoverished district 
from the standpoint of property assessed valuation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am trying to get, trying to see where you 
create a Federal obligation to subsidize teachers’ salaries out of the 
situation in your own district, or in your own State. Where is there 
any Federal obligation ? 

Mr. Batpwry. I[ think there is a Federal obligation because of the 
proper training of our youngsters is a matter of tremendous Federal 
importance in the future. 

It seems to me that the future of this country internationally -is 
going to depend on whether we can continue to compete with other 
countries in improving our educational] training and standards. For 
that reason I think the Federal Government has to take an interest 
in this problem. 

We admit that defense of this Nation is a Federal problem, and the 
defense of this Nation today depends on which country can move most 
rapidly forward in science, mathematics and other things. 

By admitting that defense is a Federal problem we have to admit 
that the training which will produce proper defense is of interest 
to the Federal Government. 
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Mr. FrevincuvuyseENn. If we hinge this whole thing on the national 
interest and say that there is, because of the kind of contest we are in, 
a necessity of the Federal Government to improve our standards, we 
are going to be directly intervening in what has up until now been 
either a local or at least a State responsibility. 

There should be, as I understand it, a responsibility of the Federal] 
Government to improve the quality of our teachers and perhaps even 
what they teach. 

The gentleman from Arizona said earlier that an impoverished 
school district can mean not only those with inadequate tax resources, 
but those with an unresponsive school board or poor administration. 

Is it your feeling again that the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to interest itself directly, both in the quality of the school 
board, the quality of the teachers, and do you not. feel that if we help 
subsidize the teachers’ we will have a responsibility to see that they 
subsidize more qualified teachers and does that not worry you that 
there will be a kind of direct responsibility which up until now we 
have not had and which has whipped us pretty well ? 

Mr. Batpwry. First of all, let me say I am testifying in favor of 
H.R. 22 which has a specific section saying that there will not be Fed- 
eral control over the administration of the schoo] districts, in my 
belief if additional funds are made available to each State and in 
turn to each school district for teachers’ salaries so that by the natural 
course of events with more funds being available, that a higher level 
of salaries can be paid. 

In my opinion that automatically will mean that you will attract 
more qualified people into the teaching profession. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are saying, then, that whether or not it 
does result in more qualified teachers the Federal Government does 
not have a responsibility to worry about quality, it is just purely a 
question of money in the hope that quality follows the money? 

Mr. Batpwrin. I don’t think we have to rely upon hope. The States 
have established certain standards through which teachers have to 
proceed to get accreditation. 

Therefore, we don’t have to rely on hope; we can actually look at 
the facts that now exist in each State as to the procedure for accredit- 
ing of teachers. 

y point is that if we provide additional funds applicable to 
teachers’ salaries so that the level of salaries is higher, I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that we are going to attract more qualified 
people into the teaching profession. 

Mr. FrevincuuysENn. You are saying very definitely that the Fed- 
eral Government does not have responsibility directly to worry about 
the quality of teachers, even though they do have a responsibility to 
help pay them ? 

Mr. Batpwrin. I am saying that I agree with the provisions of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. I believe that the Federal Government. does 
have an interest in improving the educational standards of this 
Nation. 

I believe that if we provide additional funds, particularly to those 
districts that are impoverished from the standpoint of asessed valua- 
tion, that the improvement in educational standards will follow be- 
cause of the rules and regulations already in existence in the States 
and in the individual school districts. 
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Mr. FretincHuysen. You are not worried if we should, on a wild 
assumption now, we should put up $4 billion a year and the State of 
California should decide to earmark all of that for teachers’ salaries, 
you are not worried about the fact that Washington would have the 
responsibility to see that that share of the $4 billion spent in Cali- 
fornia was spent wisely ? 

Mr. Batpwin. I am satisfied in my own mind with the regulations 
that exist in the State of California that they would be spent wisely. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You do not think we would have any obliga- 
tion to oversee the way it is spent? 

Mr. Batpwrin. Actually we are not establishing any future limita- 
tions as far as what we might look into and if we find things are not 
as we thought we can make any decisions we then might feel desirable. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that the State of California has 
proper educational requirements so that any funds that are made 
available to that State will be properly utilized. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. One final question: If Congress, in its wis- 
dom, should decide that the best way to avoid difficulties in adminis- 
tering the program is not to set it up and if we should eliminate 
entirely this proposal to subsidize teachers, would you still be in favor 
of what might be left of the bill? 

I admit this is quite a hypothetical case, but I think you will agree 
with me that it will complicate the chances for enactment of this 
legislation to have this provision in. 

I am wondering whether you would be willing to support a program 
that would concentrate on the construction problem and hope that by 
making it easier for communities to build their own schools, that 
it might make available more money at the local or State levels to aid 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Batpwin. As I believe the gentleman knows, I have supported 
school construction bills, general Federal aid to school construction 
bills, in both the 84th and 85th Congresses. My views have not 
changed on that. I would continue to support such a program. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to have the fine 
statement of the gentleman from California. I am encouraged to 
hope this is some indication there will be a bipartisan effort to make 
some progress in this field. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a question about a matter that 
he has not discussed; namely, how does he feel about the admin- 
istration’s proposal to give some assistance to school districts in meet- 
ing the debt service on bonds to finance school construction ? 

Mr. Batpwin. I will answer that in the same way I have answered 
the last question of Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

The fact that I am testifying for H.R. 22 does not mean that I 
would not support some other measure if it is the determination of 
the committee, in its wisdom, that some other measure should be 
brought out. 

I am testifying for H.R. 22 because I believe this is the bill which 
would meet the educational problem as I see it. But if the committee 
decides, in its wisdom, to bring out some other bill, that will approach 
a part of this problem, maybe not the whole problem as approached 
by H.R. 22, I am not necessarily opposed to such a bill. 
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Mr. Brapemas. I am interested in getting a little more substantive 
reply than that, but perhaps the gentleman does not care to comment. 

I detect no notable enthusiasm from him for the administration bill. 
Ts it because the administration’s bill meets only part of the problem 
that you support the Murray-Metcalf bill ? 

Mr. Baupwrn. I think the Murray-Metcalf bill would more fully 
meet the educational problem. 

Mr. Brapemas. That is all. 

Mr. Barter. We appreciate very much your testimony, Mr. Baldwin. 
It has been quite helpful. We hope that we will be able to work out 
something wotthwhile to submit for the approval of the House. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartzy. The Chair notes the presence of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Will you identify yourself for the reporter and may I 
say to the gentleman, he has appeared before our committee previously. 
He does not always agree with the viewpoints of the majority of this 
committee, but his suggestions are always fresh and worthwhile and 
T am looking forward to his giving us some pointers that might be 


helpful in considering legislation that the committee is now dealing 
with. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
At the outset I would like to say that no committee of Congress 
has been more considerate and kinder to me than this committee, and 
particularly the portion of this committee headed by the able sub- 
chairman who is before us today. It is due to his leadership that 
the fine impact legislation was enacted and, of course, other people 
help, but if it had not been for the fiery chairman it would never 
have been enacted. I appreciate the fact that he is willing to hear 
me on the subject of my bill, which is H.R. 716. I appreciate the 
committee also being willing to hear this. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my appreciation to you 
and to the members of this committee for giving me the privilege 
of appearing here today in behalf of H.R. 716. This is my bill to 
provide that the United States shall reimburse the States for that 
portion of the construction cost of certain schools which is attribut- 
able to Negroes and Indians. 

I believe your committee may well find that this proposal is a 
solution to your problem of finding a bill which can reconcile dif- 
ferences of opinion and avoid emotional issues which have heretofore 
doomed your school construction proposals. 

This bill would give Federal school construction aid on the basis 
of the number of Negro and Indian students in each school constructed, 
regardless of whether the school is an integrated or segregated one. 

This approach has many advantages. First, it is based upon a 
Federal responsibility arising from the history of our Nation. 

In article 1, section 9, of the United States Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government recognized the institution of slavery and provided 
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for the importation of slaves for 20 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The Federal Government recognized and supported the institution 
of slavery by means of the Fugitive Slave Acts and in various other 
ways. However, when, by action of the Federal Government, the 
institution of slavery was abolished, the Federal Government did not, 
and has not, accepted its responsibility to educate members of this 
race, brought into this country in accordance with Federal recogni- 
tion and support of slavery. 

It is my contention that recognition by the Federal Government of 
its responsibility in this field of education is long overdue. 

My bill would have the additional advantage of avoiding the in- 
tegration-segregation issue to the extent that it can be avoided in 
connection with a measure of this type. The school would receive 
that proportion of the school’s construction cost which corresponds 
to the proportien of Negroes enrolled in the school. Thus, aid would 
not be given or withheld on the basis of integration or segregation 
hut merely on the basis of assisting States in improving education 
facilities for Negroes. 

The third advantage of this bill is that it would give Federal educa- 
tional assistance where the need is greatest. It is axiomatic that the 
States needing the greatest amount of school construction assistance 
are those in which the proportion of Negroes is greatest. 

This bill would also provide assistance in another area where the 
Federal Government has a special responsibility, the education of 
American Indians. 

Our failure to carry out our responsibility to Indians has been a 
dark spot on our national honor. We should guard against a tendency 
to keep Indians as museum pieces, as a primitive, uneducated people, 
unable to cope with life as it is now lived. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, again, for permitting me to make these 
suggestions. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brapemas. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FrevineHuysen. Mr, Chairman, I would just like to say that 
the gentleman from Florida has given us an unusual approach to this 
question of how to develop an aiatias formula of distributing Fed- 
eral funds if we should make them available to improve the 
educational system. 

I would think we would perhaps think twice about differentiating 
between children on the basis of color of their skin, with all due respect 
to the gentleman. 

I wonder also whether it might not indirectly at least complicate, 
perhaps slow down, the process of integration which we hope eventu- 
ally will take place throughout the Nation. 

Admittedly, it is a difficult problem but if we should differentiate 
between children on the color of their skin and give or not give Federal 
aid, depending on whether there are Negroes going to the school 
that is being built, we might slow up integration, might we not? 

Mr. Bennett, This is not a clever bill. It is a bill designed to help 
construct schools for Negroes. I cannot, myself, conceive of how it 
would slow up or accelerate integration or segregation. 
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I do not think it has anything to do with the subject whatsoever. I 
introduced this bill on the first day of the session of Congress which 
convened in 1949, some 6 years before the Supreme Court decisions 
which reversed the 90-year precedent with regard to segregated schools. 

I have introduced it in every session since that time. It is hardly 
conceivable that I would be that omniscient, that much of a prophet, 
particularly since I had practiced law a good deal of my life, to expect 
that the Supreme Court would make that decision in 1954. 

So far as I am concerned, it is designed purely to meet what I 
consider to be very substantial obligations of the Federal Government 
to very large races in our area, the Negro race and the Indian race. 

There is no hidden motive in this legislation. It was not designed 
to be clever legislation. It was designed to help people who need help 
and people who have a right to expect help from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It would also, as one of its conditions, encour- 
age what has now been discarded as official doctrine, separate but 
equal facilities for children of different races. 

Mr. Bennett. I do not see how it would have any effect on it what- 
soever. In the first place, I would imagine there would be many mil- 
lions of dollars under the legislation which would go into large centers 
in Detroit and New York, and I would rather guess almost every 
school district in the country would have some benefit from this legis- 
lation, but the major portion of the impact would go to the States 
which are most in need financially. 

I think you will find that to be true. It certainly is not designed to 
have any implication with regard to integration or segregation. 

AsI hive already pointed out, this bill was introduced in its exact 
form, comma for comma, period for period, 6 years before the Su- 
poems Court overrode its 90-year decisions with regard to separate, 

ut equal, schools. It was not designed in any way to have anything 
to do with that. 

It was not designed to be segregated and integrated and it is not yet. 
Maybe you would feel it would have some other implication, but I 
cannot see it, myself. 

This has been raised at previous hearings before this committee and 
I never understood how it would have that effect and I do not think it 
could be substantiated. 

I do not think it would have that effect. I think it would aid 
Negroes and Indians to get the type of education they should get and 
that is the purpose of this legislation and there is no cleverness or 
hidden motive in this legislation. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If all the purpose was to aid Negroes and 
Indians to develop their education, to get an adequate education, why 
do we not just distribute money on the basis of the number of children 
of those races in the various States ? 

Mr. Bennerr. For a very good reason. This bill is designed to 
bring about the construction of schools and you cannot get the assist- 
ms unless you are going to build the schools for the Negroes and 

ndians. 


Mr. Fre~ineuvysen. Now, you are going back to separate, but 
equal, facilities. 
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Mr. Bennett. The schoots-are not restricted to segregated schools. 
The benefit comes to the school on the basis of the proportion of 
Negroes or Indians, or both, that may be in each school. They may 
be entirely integrated schools as I have already said, I think many, 
many millions of dollars under this bill would go to New York City 
because they have many colored people therein integrated and I pre- 
sume no segregated schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Of course, at the moment we might get a lot 
more going to the northern areas where the children are going to 
school regularly and not to the areas where there is a suspension of 
school activities. 

Mr. Bennetv. It is rather strange, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that you, a 
man from one of the Northern States, seem to wish to attribute to 
this legislation something which I have said every time I have been 
before the committee has nothing to do with the legislation. 

This is not a southern bill; it is not a northern bill. It is a bill 
to provide aid to Negroes and Indians wherever they may be. It has 
no hidden motive whatsoever. 

I do not know how many times I have to say that. I have said it 
every time when you have been on the committee since I have been 
testifying on this bill. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I must admit, Mr. Bennett, my own basic 
reaction is that I hate to differentiate at the Federal level between 
children because they happen to be of a different color. 

Mr. Bennett. You have expressed that and expressed it very well. 
But I feel that the Federal Government differentiated with regard to 
the people on the basis of race when we drew our Constitution in 1789. 
Maybe we should abolish that and, of course, we have largely abolished 
that, but we did not live up to our responsibilities as a Nation to these 
people wherever they may be. 

They were differentiated in the beginning and they were hurt by our 
country. Iam glad slavery went, I am glad it is over; I hope we will 
never have a return of it. I don’t see how anybody who knows me as 
well as you do, Mr. Frelinghuysen, would feel that I am in any way a 
person who wants to hurt anybody regardless of what color he may be. 

I am trying to help somebody ; not hurt somebody. 

Mr. FrecincuuyseEn. I certainly want to assure the gentleman I 
realize he is not trying to hurt anybody and that his basic aim is to aid 
the young people of those two races, I just question the result. 

Mr. Brapemas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Brapemas. I want to say I would like to associate myself with 
the attitude of the gentleman from New Jersey, but I would also like 
to say to the gentleman from Florida that no one has more respect 
than I for the integrity of his motives and the depth of his concern. 

But I think that the question of Mr. Frelinghuysen is a pretty good 
indication of the reaction that I am sure many of us will have, that I 
certainly felt, as soon as I saw this proposal, a reaction that would 
lead me to think that such a proposal might well inflame and cause 
much more trouble in this whole area of race relations than the coun- 
try is already confronted with. 

Mr. Bennett. What Congressmen in Congress would be more dis- 
turbed about inflaming people than those from the South ? 
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I think this is an accurate statement that there is no Member of 
Congress who has a larger percentage of colored people voting in his 
district than myself, at least from the South. There may be some in 
the northern districts who do. 

This bill was introduced on the first day I came to Congress, when 
I came right fresh from being not a Congressman. The first speech I 
made on the floor of the House was in behalf of this legislation. There 
is not an ounce or iota of bigotry in it. 

If someone wishes to attribute some bigotry to it, they may do so. 
That is a bill to acknowledge a Federal responsibility. 

I think the Federal Government in the field of education should 
first take care of those to whom it owes the greatest responsibility and 
the greatest aid. I think the two great races who have a right to 
expect some assistance are the Negro race and Indian race. 

Now, I do not necessarily expect this committee to agree with me. 
After all, I introduced this bill in 1949 and I have been testifying 
every time I have had the opportunity to testify for the bill and as 
long as I am in Congress and as long as this committee hears me, I 
expect to be testifying on this bill. I am a very patient man. The 
bill may never be enacted. That does not mean it is not the best bill 
before Congress in the field of education. 

It may not be enacted, but I have not had my views changed on the 
bill in the hearings that transpired before. I have never had to change 
acomma ora periodinit. Itisanexcellent bill. I highly recommend 
it to you. 

I will not fall out with anybody who does not vote for it. It may be 
that people will try to make something out of it that is not there, but 
it is to make it a clear-cut responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assist Negroes and Indians that has not been met by the Federal 
Government. It is an absolute acuity with regard to a great number 
of Indians. 

I think this obligation should be met. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman from Florida have the committee 
believe that the legislation can be justified on the ground of Govern- 
ment responsibility through future Government activities of more or 
less impact on the Negroes when they brought them in as slaves without 
Federal assistance to education? That clears the Negro part of it. 

Now, may I ask the gentlemen from Florida, to what extent the State 
of Florida and the school districts of Florida have taken advantage of 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act ? 

Mr. Bennett. The Indian act? 

Mr. Bartey. The Johnson-O’Malley bill which would permit Federal 
grents to the Indian Bureau for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries and what have you? 

Then, too, we amended Public Law 815 so as to permit attendance at 
white schools of Indians. 

Mr. Bennett. Let me say several things. 

No. 1, this bill springs from my heart. It would have been intro- 
duced by me whether there would have been any Negroes in my district 
or any Indians. There are very few Indians in Florida. None of 
them lives in the district which I represent with the possibility of one 
very small family which is probably not more than 10 members and 
they do not live like Indians; they vote and do everything else like 
everybody else. They only assert their Indian ancestry for the pur- 
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pose of certain claims as I understand it. That is about the essence of 
their living that way. 

The Indians who live as aboriginal Indians in Florida are very few 
in number and live in the southern part of the State. 

So, No. 1, this bill springs from my heart and not in regard to 
necessarily representing even the large number of Negroes who are 
in my district simply because I thought it was a good bill. 

No. 2, I really do not know how far the government of Florida and 
the various school districts have obtained assistance from the Federal 
Government with regard to schools. 

No. 3, I would suspect it would be a rather small amount, if any, 
because the Seminole Indians of Florida are, as far as I know, the only 
Indians with whom the Federal Government has never concluded a 
treaty of peace. 

The only war which this country ever fought which was not termi- 
nated by a treaty of peace was the Seminole war which lasted for 
many years, as you probably know. Many lives were lost in it, but 
the Indians refused to sign the treaty of peace. 

Mr. Batter. Are those Seminole Indians on a reservation ? 

Mr. Bennett. They are not on a Federal reservation. They are 
assisted with regard to State lands, but they are not like ordinary 
Indians. They are the only Indians, as I say, who have not concluded a 
treaty of peace. It has been over a hundred years now, I do not 
presume they are about to do it. 

Mr. Battery. You do not know whether they have separate schools ? 

Mr. Bennett. They go to white schools if they desire to do so and 
a good number of them do. A good number go to college. 

Mr. Battery. If under your bill one of the Florida districts con- 
templated building a school building and, say 50 percent of the 
youngsters attending the new school would be Indians, under your 
legislation the Government would contribute one-half of the con- 
struction cost; is that the basis? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is what would happen. I think it would be a 
very good result because I think they need these schools. I think the 
Indians would be more inclined to use the schools if they felt that 
their white brothers in the immediate neighborhood were not doing it 
entirely out of the white taxation because the Indians do not produce 
a great deal of tax money. 

As I see it, this particular tribe is a rather dignified and prideful 
group. I think it would be much easier to get schools for them, al- 
though the schools are open to them, if it was felt by them that the 
Federal Government was building these schools rather than their 
local neighbors, the white people living in the area. 

Mr. Batter. Do you have any further questions ? 

Let me again thank the distinguished gentleman from Florida. 
We appreciate having you here. I am sure that the committee when 
they sit down around the table will give some consideration to your 
proposal. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batter. I note the presence of our colleague, the Honorable 
George P. Miller, of California. You may identify yourself to the 

reporter and proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear here today in support of the Murray-Metcalf 
proposed School Support Act of 1959. As you know, I have intro- 
duced a companion bill, H.R. 2351. 

There can be little doubt that additional funds are needed to main- 
tain and improve the quality of American education. The Murray- 
Metcalf bill will si such funds in substantial quantities, without 
Federal] control, and according to an objective formula. 

We have had a large and sizable classroom shortage for many years 
and there is no evidence that it is disappearing. This shortage exists 
and persists in the face of strenuous efforts by school districts to 
arrive at more realistic assessments of real and personal property, in 
the face of higher tax rates, and in the face of increasing State 
efforts to help the local school districts. In addition, the Federal 
Government has taken several steps to fill the need. There are now 
Federal funds for vocational education and for defense-related activi- 
ties. There is a Federal school lunch program but it is admittedly 
designed to liquidate our surpluses as much as to feed our children. 
There is also a current proposal to extend loans to school districts. 

Last year the U.S. Office of Education reported a shortage of 142,500 
classrooms. Throughout the country we can see that schools are being 
built, but a year later the Office of Education reported a shortage of 
140,500 classrooms. Of course, this does not mean that we built only 
2,000 classrooms last year; instead, it means that our Nation is fertile 
and that our birth rates have been such that the new “vintage” of chil- 
dren is so large that it used up practically all of the additional build- 
ings. In other words, present rates of school construction make it 
possible for us to hold our own, but do not enable us to catch up. 
Youngsters now are going to school on half-day sessions, and they 
face the prospect of being shortchanged during their entire 12 years 
of public education. 

Some States have channeled most of thir funds into teacher salaries 
and have particularly severe classroom shortages. Other States have 
concentrated their available funds into school construction at the price 
of keeping down teachers’ salaries. There are two advantages to the 
Murray-Metcalf bill in this connection. First, by allowing the States 
to choose between salaries and school construction, there is a lack of 
Federal control and encouragement of State and local decisions. Sec- 
ond, this choice enables each State to judge its own need and allows 
it to bring back into balance those budgetary allocations which may 
have become unbalanced. 

In economic terms, the Murray-Metcalf bill, when in full operation, 
will mean 1 percent of our gross national product—$4.7 billion out 
of GNP of $450 billion (which will probably be higher 4 years from 
now, when the bill will first go into full effect). 

We often pride ourselves on the high American standard of living. 
The time has come to include our children in the benefits of our wealth 
and prosperity. Teachers will benefit from this theasure, also, and 
I believe the time has come for them to share in the benefits of living 
in a free and wealthy society. We have too long depended on their 
charity and dedication. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee’s favorable consideration of 
the School Support Act of 1959, and I thank you for your courtesy in 
allowing me to present my views on this important legislation. 

Mr. Batiey. r note the presence of our colleague, Hon. LeRoy H. 
Anderson, of Montana. You may identify yourself to the reporter 
and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LeROY ANDERSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SECOND 
DISTRICT, MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, H.R. 4322, the committee 
will note, is identical with H.R. 22 by my fellow Montanan, Congress- 
man Lee Metcalf. His able testimony in behalf of this legislation 
leaves little to be added. 

We in Montana are deeply concerned about the plight of our pub- 
lic schools. As is true in many States, the major portion of cal 
and county taxes is devoted to public education. An increasingly 
large percentage of State appropriations is devoted to education. To 
meet the pressing demands of increased enrollments and rising school 
costs from local and State resources alone is impossible, unless other 
vital State services are to be curtailed. Unemployment is a major 
problem in Montana. The sad plight of our mining and forestry in- 
dustries and the increasing economic hardship of our family farmers 
has lowered State income from taxes, thus depleting an already over- 
burdened State treasury. The prospect for cloanetely increased reve- 
nue for schools is very dim, despite the earnest efforts of our State 
legislators. 

I believe that the principle embodied in H.R, 22 and H.R. 4322 is the 
most practical answer to the Nation’s education problem. Good 
teachers who can afford to teach are essential to quality education. 
Proper physical plants in which education can take place must be 
provided to replace the overcrowded firetraps into which too many of 
our future citizens are presently jammed. Experience has demon- 
strated too tragically that the States and local communities alone can- 
not handle this problem. This legislation, which I strongly support, 
aims directly and permanently at assisting the States in a proper, prac- 
tical way to meet this financial burden without in any way damaging 
the tradition of local and State control. I believe firmly that money 
thus invested by the Federal Government will be returned tenfold—in 
increased technical ability of our citizens in a space age, in better men- 
tal health for future generations, in increased efficiency of our national 
defenders in the future, if the need arises. Further, the increased 
earning capacity of properly educated people will actually return more 
taxes to the Federal Treasury. The money invested in education is 
really self-liquidating, just as is that invested in developing our water 
and power resources. 

Finally, may I say, as one who was a veteran State legislator pre- 
ceding my election to Congress, that I fail to comprehend the reason- 
ing of those who hold that a taxpayer’s debt at the Federal level is a 
mortal sin but that it is a virtue for the States and local districts to 
incur debts far beyond the point of reasonableness. The superior tax 
collecting powers of the Federal Government make distribution of the 
cost of education, through Federal aid, to all taxpayers far more 
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equitable than by local property taxes. Those groups who oppose 
Federal financial support for schools are the same individuals, some- 
times albeit under other names, whom I met in State legislative halls 
opposing State aid for schools, and oddly enough they frequently ap- 
peared at the local school elections opposing bond issues for new 
schools. One can only surmise that they are opposed to public educa- 
tion because it costs money—or perhaps they fear an educated citi- 
zenry. 

I urge the committee and the Congress to meet this challenge which 
has become a crisis. Our Nation cannot continue to ignore the plight 
of that bastion of democracy, our public school system. 

As Thomas Jefferson so truly said : 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free it expects what never was and what 
never will be. 

Mr. Battey. I note in the committee room the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Zablocki. Will you identify voured to the reporter and 
proceed with your testimony? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Zastocxt. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing briefly before your committee in support of legislation pro- 
posing to extend Federal assistance to education. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 815 in the 81st Congress, which 
was designed to assist local school districts in solving their classroom 
shortage problem insofar as that problem was aggravated by the loss 
of State and local tax revenue by Federal programs and activities in 
or near the local school districts, your committee has undertaken sev- 
eral studies in order to ascertain the need for any further legislation 
in this field. 

Your committee’s findings resulted in a favorable report, in the 
84th Congress, on legislation authorizing the Federal Government to 
assist in the financing of school construction in several ways without 
interference with the responsibility on State and local school systems. 
This bill, H.R. 7535, 84th Congress, was defeated in the House by a 
vote of 224 to 194 on July 5, 1956. 

In the years since 1956, your committee has conducted further 
studies and received specific recommendations from the President 
on this subject. The weight of evidence thus presented to your com- 
mittee appears to establish the fact that many localities and areas in 
our country suffer from a shortage of classrooms—and that, in order 
to alleviate this situation, some measure of Federal assistance for 
school construction will be needed. 

As your committee knowns, I introduced H.R. 993 in the present 
Congress, to provide Federal assistance for school construction. My 
bill is similar to H.R. 1. of the 85th Congress, except insofar as I 
proposed making all children eligible for assistance, not just those 
who attend public schools. Briefly, my bill would provide $600 
million a year for 6 years in grants to States for school construction ; 
create a school bond purchase fund, for the purchase of up to $750 
million, over 4 years, of obligations of local educational agencies 
where the said agencies are unable to raise funds on reasonable terms 
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from other sources; authorize the Commissioner of Education to 
advance certain sums, to be matched by the States, to State school- 
financing agencies to help assure payment of obligations issued by 
them to finance the construction of school facilities for use and ulti- 
mate ownership by local educational agencies, the total of such 
advances amounting to no more than $6 billion over a 4-year period; 
and grant assurance against Federal interference in State school 
systems. 

I know that your committee is in the best position to suggest, on 
the basis of your earlier studies and statistical evidence in your 
possession, how much assistance should be authorized. For that 
reason, I will not touch upon this particular subject at this time. 
The entire House will, at a later date, have the opportunity to study 
your committee’s recommendations, the reasons for them, and to make 
the final decision. 

At this time, however, I would like to make two suggestions: First, 
that, in the course of your deliberations on this legislation, your com- 
mittee consider not only the issue of aid to school construction but also 
the feasibility, and advisability, of providing more ample opportunity 
to students who are able and willing to continue their education, but 
who are prevented from doing this because of financial problems. I 
believe that the National Defense Education Act of 1958 represented 
a constructive step in that direction. That law, however, is largely 
limited to those segments in the field of education which are partic- 
ularly related to our national defense. I believe that a more general 
approach is advisable, and I want to recommend this suggestion to your 
committee’s careful consideration. 

Second, I would suggest that the assistance to education, which 
will be recommended by your committee, be made available to all chil- 
dren without discrimination. 

The prime purpose of compulsory education laws which prevail in 
our country is social; that is, it is for the benefit of the State and the 
Nation. The American people believe that educated children are bet- 
ter able to found a home and raise a family, to cooperate with others in 
community enterprises, to conform to American ideals of living, to 
participate intelligently in our democratic processes, and, generally, to 
be an asset and not a burden to the community. It is for these reasons 
that our laws require that all children attend school for a number of 
years. 

At the same time, while our laws say that children must be educated, 
they do not say where they must fulfill this civic and State obliga- 
tion. Our laws wisely permit parents to select the schools to which 
they will send their children. 

And, therefore, our American school system includes much more 
than just our public schools. In addition to our public schools, our 
school system includes many other educational institutions in which 
our children are able to fulfill the obligation which the law places upon 
them—the obligation to attend school for a given number of years, 
and to receive the basic training which our governments consider 
proper and necessary. 

Consequently, in enacting any legislation on this subject, we should 
make certain that it aids all children in fulfilling their civic and State 
obligation. To my mind, any departure from this principle will dis- 
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criminate against some children. Such discrimination will be mani- 
festly unfair and un-American. 

I want to thank your committee again for this opportunity to ex- 
press my views. It is my sincere hope that ee embodying the 
suggestions which I have voiced, and providing such assistance to 
education as is necessary, will be reported speedily by your committee. 

Mr. Battzy. The Chair notes that tomorrow the committee will have 
as witnesses the Honorable George A. Kasem, Mr. Clarence Mitchell, 
representing the National Association of Colored People, and the 
Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Member of Congress from Alaska. 


The committee will stand in recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 3, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1959 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Udall, Brademas, Frelinghuysen, 
and Lafore. 

Staff members present: Fred C. Hussey, clerk, full committee ; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, investigator, full 
committee; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness today will be the Honorable George A. Kasem, 
Member of Congress from the State of California. 

Mr. Kasem, you may identify yourself to the reporter and proceed 
with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE A. KASEM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kasem. I am Representative George A. Kasem, 25th District, 
California. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you so much for the special consideration that 
you have given me this morning; as I have said to Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
I did not come so much to enlighten the committee as I came to plead. 

My district is unique. Yet at the same time it is representative. 
It is unique to the extent of a peculiar development since the Second 
World War. Our migratory process in the United States has been 
going on largely because of the extent of it in our district. 

In 1950 we had a population of 360,000 when the 25th Congres- 
sional District, which comprises the eastern part of Los Angeles 
County, was set up. 

_ Now, 8 years later, we havea population of 800,000 and we are grow- 
ing at the rate of approximately 400 a day. 

Our hg product used to be citrus products, oranges and 
lemons, but our principal product now is children. 

Our area is composed very largely of suburbs to the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. The center of our district is about 19 miles from 
downtown Los Angeles. We have some industry, of course, but not 
large and extensive plants that pay a great deal of tax. 
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The tax structure on our homes is becoming unbearable in the sense 
that it becomes economically unfeasible to buy a home. 

The local taxes that are necessary to support schools in our district, 
and about 50 percent of our property tax codes goes to the support of 
schools, has had a tremendous deterrent effect on our growth which 
we felt very keenly during this last recession and on the real estate 
market in general. 

I think it relates directly to this burden of construction of schools 
and supplying school facilities, the principal cost of which is faculty. 

It is for that reason I have introduced H.R. 3864, which is the identi- 
cal bill to H.R. 22 or the so-called Murray-Metcalf bill which I am 
heartily in support of. 

I have reviewed the bill. I cannot devise a superior formula— 
perhaps this committee can—for Federal assistance to local areas. 

As far as the State of California as a whole is concerned, this prob- 
lem that I have related to you of population growth is a problem that 
your State as a whole enjoys, or suffers, whichever way you want to 
put it, but it is one we must cope with. 

California is a rich State. It is growing economically as well as 
itis populationwise. It will make a great contribution and is making 
great contributions to the Federal coffers. 

The amount that it will extract from the Federal coffers from such 
a bill as this will probably just about equal its contribution. 

Or, at least, if there is any difference it will not be such that will 
cause great concern one way or the other. 

However, at the present state of our finances the State is going to be 
hard put to give any substantial assistance to the local communities 
that really need it, such as our own. 

As I told you before, I did not expect that I was going to be able 
to enlighten you very much. I came largely to plead, to focus your 
attention on this particular situation which I do not think is uncom- 
mon. There are other areas in the United States which have the 
same situation. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Kasem, you spoke of the local tax for the support 
of local schools being extremely high. Do you have any statistics 
showing the rate of taxation for school purposes in the several school 
districts ? 

Mr. Kasem. I shall be happy to supply statistics of that nature. I 
did not bring any with me, 

Mr. Barter. Would you care to file some additional data on that 
particular angle of the situation so that it could be included in con- 
nection with your testimony ? 

Mr. Kasem. I would like very much, Mr. Chairman, to have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Barrer. It may go in the printed record of the hearing. 

The chairman was head of a committee that went to California 9 
years ago, in 1950, in connection with the impact school legislation. 
At that time, some of those districts in Los Angeles County, some of 
the school districts, were paying somewhere around $33 or $34 on every 
thousand assessed valuation of property. 

I am just curious to know what the figures are today, whether that 
has been going upward or whether it has been stationary, or whether 
it has been reduced. 
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Thirty-four dollars on a thousand dollars of assessed valuation is 
confiscatory. It would not be too many years until you pay in, in 
taxes, the value of your property. 

Mr. Kasem. I cannot offer you any precise figures, but I can give 
you a very good educated guess. 

Mr. Bartey. I am asking for some down-to-earth figures. 

Mr. Kasem. My present estimate is that that has presently doubled. 
[ realize when I make such a statement as that I will look silly if the 
figures do not back me up, but [ am confident that the figures will 
back me up. 

Mr. Batter. If there is no objection, the committee will accept 
some additional data on that angle of your presentation. 

Mr. Kasem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Data referred to will be filed with the clerk, Subcommittee on 
General Education, and available for reference, when furnished.) 

Mr. Kasem. The only further observation that I have to make is 
the urgency of the situation, because of the fact that we are unable to 
expect greater help from the State government due to the financial 
situation that it is presently confronted with; and our new Governor, 
Pat Brown, is giving immediate attention to this problem. We have 
tapped every source of revenue that you can imagine. 

We have a personal income tax; we have a sales tax; we have gaso- 
line taxes that exceed anything in the country, I believe, and still 
because of this growth problem, because of our desire to maintain 
the quality and standards of the California educational system of 
which we are immensely proud, we have made every effort that is 
within the realm of reality and even beyond. 

Because this is to a very large extent in our opinion a national 
problem and we are becoming a depository of immense human and 
extremely valuable sources to this country with these children and 
we want to do right by them, we need the assistance of the Federal 
(covernment in due course. 

We will certainly pay our share, or more, but the mechanical prob- 
lems of the distribution of the financing are too much for us at present. 

I appreciate very much your giving me this time. 

Mr. Battry. Before you leave, Mr. Frelinghuysen will probably 
have some questions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Kasem, I have been very much interested 
in your testimony. I want to assure you that other members from 
California have told us about the very serious educational problems 
inthe State. So we do appreciate the predicament your congressional 
district has with respect to educating your own children. 

I have a couple of questions. One is: What do you think is the 
most serious financial problem in your district, the fact that yeu do 
not have enough classrooms, or the fact that you are not paying your 
teachers enough ? 

Mr. Kasem. The fact that we do not have enough classrooms. I 
speak somewhat from personal experience. My wife happened to 
be a secondary school teacher in our district. The pay scale is one 
of the better in the United States. Even though it is one of the better 
when we start comparing it with other trades and professions, and 
the education and time spent in acquiring the ability to be a good 
teacher and meeting the State’s qualifications alone, it is not by any 
means a fancy pay. 
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But, still and all, ours is a question of providing schools. Along 
with the migration of children has come a migration of teacher talent. 
It is a very desirable place to live and we have people coming in who 
are qualified to be teachers. They do need some orientation programs 
and so on. 

We have had the benefit of the Ford Foundation program, which 
has been a great help in our area. The people who have, or come 
very close to having the qualifications and just need further filling in, 
have profited by this program. We have acquired some teachers that 
way. The State also has a program. It is making more flexible its 
teacher requirements or teacher specifications. 

Mr. Batter. If the gentleman from New Jersey will permit me to 
interrupt, your major problem seems to be one of classroom construc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kasem. Right now it is our bagussition problem. Of course, 
paying teachers’ salaries is a backbreaker for us. That is a difficult 

ind of question to answer, and I am sure you will appreciate it. 

I do not know what to liken it to, but school buildings and school- 
teachers go together. One without the other is not much good. 

Our problem is basically money. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is no necessarily hinging between teachi- 
ers and the classrooms so far as the role of the Federal Government 
is concerned, and I think you will agree with me there. 

Mr. Kasem. No, only insofar as making funds available. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. If there should be an amputation from your 
own bill of the provision to subsidize teachers—there are some people 
who would like to see Federal programs without any subsidy for 
teachers’ salaries—you would still feel that it would be of great use- 
fulness to your State and your congressional district, I assume? 

Mr. Kasem. Most surely, if we are relieved of the financial burden 
in one area it enables us to do a better job in another area. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. This is the only other question I would like to 
ask you about: 

I am wondering in what way, if we should be able to get a billion- 
dollar-a-year program through, you think your district might be 
helped that it could not be helped now. 

As I understood your testimony, you recognize that. this money is 
going to come from Californians’ pockets. You did say that you 
have already tapped every possible source of revenue and you listed 
the various revenues in it. 

It is for that reason that you are turning to Washington. But 
you are not turning to Washington because you are going to tap 
someone else’s pocket. You realize that California will put at least 
as much out as it is going to get back, so it is not. that you are going 
to get a new source of revenue by turning to Washington. 

So it is possible, I should think, you might tap your own pocket 
and distribute it where you think it is needed most. 

What interests me is why you think a program of this kind, which 
does not attempt to pinpoint need at all, will be of great value to 
an area which you describe as unique in the country because of the 
depth of its need. 

would think you would like something which would pinpoint the 
problem more directly. You might get it through State programs or 
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you might get it through a program which does not diffuse it as 
widely as your own bill proposes. 

Mr. Kasem. I think I a Re gel the gist of your question. Since 
we will acquire in the net no additional source of revenue by an 
sae to the Federal Government, why would I not be more pleased 
to have one that is specifically directed to our need there on a State 
level ? 

Mr. Fre_incuvysen. Two questions, either a State program that 
specifically attempts to adjust to the problems that you have, or a 
Federal program, at least an attempt to pinpoint it to the area of 
greatest need. 

Mr. Kasem. To the first one, school construction is a long-range 
proposition and is paid for over a long-range deal, over a long-range 
financial arrangement. 

Neither the State of California, nor any State so far as that goes, 
is in as good a position to perform this function as is the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Which function is that? 

Mr. Kasem. The function of arranging for this long-range financ- 
ing for our schools. At least it does not appear to me to be that way. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your bill is not going to arrange for any 
long-range financing. It is going to help with dollar amounts per 
child. It is the administration program that will arrange for long- 
range financing. 

Mr. Kasem. That is true, your point is well taken. 

Our bill will not do that, but our bill will increase our overall 
financial ability which will put us in a better position to do it. 

Now, partly I am motivated in this appeal to Federal help—from 
my point of view I could go into a very long discourse of how I feel 
this is a Nation and there is national responsibility and the concern 
of each part of the country has for the other part of the country on 
educational standards—I cannot divorce our problem in our district 
from the needs for education in the Vermont and Mississippi districts 
and we are going to be making these contributions and we want— 
at least I want, and I think the people of my district want—by virtue 
of the fact that they elected me and this was a hot issue in our cam- 
paign—an overall national program. 

I think, in many respects, they feel that the Federal Government, 
with an overall countrywide program, will be more dependable, will 
be able to spread out a base for education. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. You say a Federal program does not need 
to pinpoint to areas of need. You are advocating not doing that? 

Mr. Kasem. No. In fact, I am advocating just the opposite when 
I say the Federal Government would spread out a base. That would 
mean that those areas that would fall below it would be automatically 
pinpointed as being brought up to that base. 

The mere fact that the money will be available and has to be used 
will improve these areas which we might call subdesirable. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am not sure I understand. Are you sug- 
gesting that the Federal money should only be made available to 
the communities which have made, or are making a reasonable tax 
effort? Should we take that kind of factor into consideration ? 
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Mr. Kasem. Well, I feel that every effort should be put in a Fed- 
eral program to create some incentives so that the local effort does 
not lag. 

Mr, Frevincuvuysen. Your bill does not have that. 

Mr. Kasem. Our bill has in it the index, the school effort index 
system, which I will quite frankly admit that I do not thoroughly 
understand. I made some inquiry into it. It may be that in this 
area we can stand vast improvement, but there is an effort there to 
try to insure that the local communities and the States will not at 
least diminish their efforts as they have to date, and to relate the 
ability of the State to the amount of contribution, the ability of the 
State and the effort that it makes in reference to its ability. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. This is where we get into the tangle quite 
frankly, Mr. Kasem, or have in the past year. How do we develop a 
formula that is workable with the ability of the State or the effort. 
If we try to pinpoint that kind of thing we get into a problem. 

As I understood, the simplicity of your approach is that it avoids 
the necessity for that kind of determination. 

Mr. Kasem. Well, I was referring now to my bill where it makes 
reference to the national effort school index. The State school effort 
index is the quotient—so that we will be more specific in our dis- 
cussion—obtained by dividing the revenue for schools per public 
schoolchild for the State by the personal income per child of school 
age for the State. 

I do not see how anything could be more logical. You take the 
gross income of the State, divide it by the number of schoolchildren, 
and the result would be the measuring stick. 

Then, of course, out of that how much is spent per child would 
be the measuring stick of what that State is doing. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That kind of formula gives you no assurance 
so far as your own school district is concerned that will be recogni- 
tion of the problem in that district, does it? 

Mr. Kasem. No. The only thing that this thing does so far as I 
can see is that it shows that if our own efforts are lagging we will 
lose our right. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. In other words, you really think that is a 
good idea, that you think there should be some penalty, if sufficient 
effort has not been made and some reward if sufficient effort has been 
made ¢ 

Mr. Kase. I regret that it is necessary, but I feel that it is neces- 


sary. 

Tthink that is the best way that I can put it. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. Now, you talked about the Federal role as 
perhaps being a long-range one. I wonder if you have taken a look 
at the administration’s proposals, which are based on a long-range 
partnership arrangement with the State to guarantee the debt service 
of bonds to be issued by the school district. 

Mr. Kasem. Only in the most general way, I am familiar with 
these programs, or with this idea of guaranteeing bonds. 

I would say that I am against that idea. I just feel that from 
experiences in the past and so on these things seem to have, and here 
I may make a statement that I cannot properly defend at the moment, 
a financier’s flavor to them; they seem to be sort of designed to assist 
the financial houses in selling bonds and paying interest. 
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Well, anyway, the National Education Association, I believe, has 
answered this. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Your State does not have any other way of 
financing schools except by issuing bonds, does it 4 

Mr. Kasem. Well, there are other ways. Through our State pro- 
gram we have a State aid to education program. Now, if we could 
have something of this nature, why, naturally it would enlarge the 
capacity of that considerably by just enlarging our ability to repay 
the bonds, 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As I understand it, California has the same 
kind of program that the administration is now proposing at the Fed- 
eral level. California and Michigan, as I understand it, are the two 
States which have programs which are presently working, I had 
thought, pretty well to assist the local communities to finance their 
own bonds. 

Mr. Kasem. We do have such a program. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You have already said you would not be nec- 
essarily opposed to a program on the Federal level to help out. 

Mr. Kasem. No. I do not see that they are mutually exclusive at 
all, the approach that we take in our bill, nor the approach that is 
taken by the administration. It rests in part on the extent of the over- 
all effort that it is felt the Federal Government should make. 

Perhaps we could have both modified. I am principally interested 
in that something be done and be done soon. 

I admit this one appeals to me because it is direct, it immediately 
would start to render assistance. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The only trouble, Mr. Kasem, and as a new- 
comer you perhaps are not aware of the fact of the trouble, the more 
ambitious the program, the broader it is, the more things it is going 
to solve in the way of helping out on teachers’ salaries, the more dif- 
ficulty you are going to have in enacting legislation. 

It is for that reason I think we should consider the possibility of 
something more modest, less financial drain on the Treasury, getting 
into fewer areas of activity, in other words, teachers’ salaries, in an 
effort to get something enacted, to get a Federal program started of a 
general nature. It is for that reason that I am pointing out we should 
close our minds to the advisability of looking to the more ambitious 
programs, knowing that the more modest program will be more ac- 
ceptable to the people who are going to vote on, and the President who 
is going to sign, the bill. 

Mr. Kasem. I quite agree with you that we have to look at the prac- 
ticalities of the legislative problems that we are confronted with, that 
is getting a program through. 

Because of the particular need in my district, perhaps I am a little 
overemphatic. I do not present myself as being well informed upon 
this subject at all. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Nonetheless you have made a most interesting 
witness, Mr. Kasem. 

Mr. Kasem. It is my job of course, to get well informed on this and 
you have pointed out that I am kind of new around here. I am too 
new to have gotten the amount of information that I need to make a 
proper presentation here, but I am not so new that I do not appreciate 
the truth of your observation about the practicalities of leaving the 
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way open and to consider what might be acceptable alternatives on a 
modification basis. 


On this particular point is probably where I would be the least 
value to you as a witness except to point out, as I did before, that in 
my district it is my own impression that school buildings and school 
construction would have to have priority over the schoolteacher prob- 
lem, keeping in mind, as I said before, it is very difficult to keep di- 
vorced the particular elements of education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you very much, Mr. Kasem. 

Mr, Kasem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair at this point will recognize a member of the 
staff to offer some material for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, a statement has been submitted from 
the National Association of Manufacturers with request that it be 
made a part of the record of these hearings. 

Mr. Batter. If there is no objection, it will be included in the 
record of the hearing. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers welcomes the opportunity to 
state its position with respect to H.R. 22, the School Support Act of 1959." 

We are a nonprofit, voluntary membership organization representing the bulk 
of this Nation’s manufacturing capacity. Since 1897, just 2 years after it 
was organized, the National Association of Manufacturers has evinced an 
energetic and constructive interest in education. As spokesmen for the busi- 
ness community, we have had considerable experience not only in studying the 
problems of American education but also in contributing to their solution. 

Our concern with education stems in part from our interest in the optimum 
development of the capacities of our young people. As recently as June 1957, 
the NAM board of directors stated, with reference to increasing the effectiveness 
of education : 

“Our continued progress in the American way of life depends very greatly 
on the products of our educational system. Industry has a vital interest, there- 
fore, in seeing that this system—from the kindergarten to the postgraduate 
level—is strengthened and supported. Our country can ill-afford to waste the 
intellectual capacity of its young men and women.” 

In addition, our interest in education is part of our general concern with the 
preservation of our basic freedoms and our form of government. Education 
is one of the responsibilities implicitly reserved for the States by the Consti- 
tution. Our traditions bring this responsibility even closer to the homes of the 
children and make education a function of local government. The National 
Association of Manufacturers believes that: 

“It is the direct and exclusive responsibility of each State and its citizens to 
retain control and to provide funds and facilities for public education. The citi- 
zens of each community should be activiely urged by all possible means to see 
that their State and local governments support education adequately in the 
provision and allocation of local and State funds. 

“It is believed that the financial position of each of the States with respect 
to outstanding debt, borrowing capacity, cash reserves, and potential tax re- 
sources, is adequate to fulfill this responsibility. Therefore, we do not favor 
Federal support, either as grants or loans. * * *” (From a statement by the 
NAM board of directors, February 10, 1956.) 

We have examined H.R. 22 in view of our beliefs with respect to both educa- 
tion and government. We are opposed to it on both sets of grounds. We feel 


1 We have not had time to make careful analyses of other bills, also before this subcom- 
mittee, providing for Federal aid to school construction but using other formulas to achieve 
the same basic purpose. However, as the same principles are involved, we respectfully 
request that this statement be considered to apply also to these other bills. 
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that it has dangerous implications for the future of Federal-State relationships 
and that it will detract from, rather than add to, the quality of public education. 
Our beliefs are elaborated in the remainder of this statement. 


EDUCATION : A RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN MENTS 


The authors of this bill seem to recognize that education is not a Federal re- 
sponsibility. This is implied in section 2; section 11 contains specific “assurances” 
against Federal interference in the schools. However, the requirements of other 
sections of the bill do, in fact, constitute an intrusion on State and local ad- 
ministration of the schools. 

Section 2, while paying lipservice to State and local control of public educa- 
tion, nevertheless sets the stage for Federal control by asserting the existence 
of a crisis in classroom construction and teachers’ salaries of such magnitude 
that only Federal aid can remedy it. If this claim is followed by funds, as it 
will be should this bill be enacted, the participating communities will, in effect, 
be directed to do something about school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
The bill not only involves control in this broad sense, it also is restrictive because 
it would divert the school boards from trying to define and solve their local 
problems to finding a way to use these new Federal funds. If school boards and 
State educational agencies are made disbursing officers for the Federal Govern- 
ment, they will lose their incentive and their authority as local policymaking 
bodies. 

Another form of control is found in the prescription of labor standards for 
school construction (sec.9). If we are truly facing a critical classroom shortage, 
why should not the local communities be allowed to build those classrooms at 
the prevailing local wage—even if that does not meet the standards of the Davis- 
Bacon Act? When they are told what wages they are to pay for the construction, 
the local school authorities are subject to regulation by the Federal Government— 
no matter what other wording appears elsewhere in the bill. And if the Federal 
Government can control the wages of the men who build the schools, how soon 
will it choose also to control the wages of those who teach there? 

The answer to the last question is, in a way, already in the bill. It takes the 
form of the so-called school effort index, which would become effective in the 
fourth year of the proposed program. This index, as defined in section 8(a), for 
all practical purposes sets national standards for school expenditures. Of course, 
no State is forced to comply with those standards. However, if it did not, it 
would lose some of the funds to which it should be entitled if this bill were not 
really a method to control educational standards. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF TAX RESOURCES 


The rationale for this bill is found in section 2: 

“* * * the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources at 
their disposal to provide necessary educational facilities and to employ competent 
teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by State 
and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of privation. * * *” 

“In order to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well as nom- 
inal, control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately 
sharing in their financial support.” 

Certainly this is the height of fiscal fantasy. If the tax structure needs to be 
overhauled so that the States and localities have increased sources of revenue, 
is it not better to do that than to shift a State responsibility to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which then “shares appropriately” in supporting that function? But if 
the States are truly without financial resources, where is the Federal Government 
to get the money? It is an interesting coincidence that, shortly after this bill 
was submitted, Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, discussing school 
construction with a group of labor educators, said: “There is no point in further 
talk of meeting this problem at the school district level, or even the community 
or State level. Their tax well has run dry.” (Quoted in the AFL-CIO News, 
January 17, 1959.) If “their” tax well has run dry, so has that of the Federal 
Government for they are one and the same—the resources of the people. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEED 


The educational crisis, as defined in this bill, relates to the alleged classroom 
shortage and the need for adequate salaries for competent teaching personnel. 
According to this bill, these problems can be solved by Federal money. 
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Whose solution is this for our educational problems? The States have not 
asked for this type of “help” in solving their school problems. Neither have 
the local school boards. The insistence in recent years on Federal aid for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries has come from the National Edu- 
eation Association. In fact, the formula for grants used in this bill was first 
called to our attention in a New York Times story of December 21, 1957, which 
described it as an NEA program : 


“4.6 BILLION In ScHoot Arp py Unrrep States Is URGED AS THE ANNUAL NEED— 
NEA Orrers Program To MEkEt ‘Crisis’ LINKED TO THE SOVIET GAINS—OUTLAY 
Wovu.Lp Rise From 1.1 BILLION START 


“(By Bess Furman, special to the New York Times) 


“ * * * The specific proposals of the NEA were presented by Dr. James L. 
McCaskill, executive secretary of its legislative commission. 

“The principal feature of the permanent plan would account for almost all 
of the Federal aid money. It calls for grants to the States of $25 per school 
child in the first year, then rising to $100 in the fourth year and standing 
thereafter. * * *” 

Does this mean that all educators support this program? Certainly not. A 
school superintendent recently wrote :* 

“* * * T am very much concerned about the Federal Government’s attempt 
to get control of our schools, and certainly hope that the American people 
will urge Congress to kill any Federal aid to education bills that may be in- 
troduced this session * * * Some of the school people of our country, I’m afraid, 
have been rather thoroughly brainwashed.” 

Actually it is not the Federal Government as such that is attempting to get 
control of our schools. However, individuals in both Congress and the admin- 
istration are aiding and abetting the forces within the educational profession 
that are apparently seeking such control. Increasingly since the end of World 
War II these educators have appealed for Federal aid much more insistently 
than they have sought help and attention from State and local authorities. 

Why? Certainly this reflects a general trend toward centralization of gov- 
ernment. It also reflects the erroneous notion that it takes Federal action to 
give a problem its proper attention. Dr. Burkhardt comments further: 

“There is nothing incompatible between the national interest in an educated 
citizenry and our tradition of leaving responsibility for general public educa- 
tion to the States. The national interest in education, like many other national 
objectives, is best served by State and local administration and control.” 

The request for Federal participation in education undoubtedly also repre- 
sents a desire on the part of some professional educators to achieve control 
of education by defining national standards. 

This bill calls attention to two problems—classroom shortages and teachers’ 
salaries. But even if these were resolved to the complete satisfaction of the 
professional educators, we would not have solved our educational problems. 
We would not, for example, have done anything about improving teaching 
quality, raising the standards of curriculum or making economics, science, and 
mathematics attractive to the gifted students who now shun these difficult 
subjects. We would have made life more attractive and more pleasant for 
teachers and administrators, but that is not the substance of education. 

Dr. James B. Conant, reporting on his recent study of the American high 
school, stated that the necessary improvements in secondary education cai 
come only* “ * * * if the citizens in many localities display sufficient interest 
in their schools and are willing to support them. The improvements must 
come school by school and be made with due regard for the nature of the com- 
munity. Therefore, I conclude by addressing this final word to citizens who 
are concerned with public education: avoid generalizations, recognize, the neces- 
sity of diversity, get the facts about your local situation, elect a good school 
board, and support the efforts of the board to improve the schools.” This report 
by one of our distinguished educators has been well received by many thoughtful 
educational administrators and classroom teachers. It certainly is a far cry 
from the nationalization of educational standards. 


? Dr. A. P. Burkhardt writing in News and Cues, published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, February 1959 issue. 
Q J. — “The American High School Today,” New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
ne., p. 96, 
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In his projections of school enrollment to 1970, based on U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion figures, Mr. Roger A. Freeman showed that the increase in public school 
enrollments will become smaller after 1960 (a summary of Freeman's table XI 
is attached as p. 9). Yet the formula for aid for school construction asks for 
the smallest contribution for this fiscal year. In other words, the States will 
be receiving most of the “Federal aid’ after they have passed the peak need 
caused by population growth in the 5 to 17 age group. If the proponents of this 
bill were sincerely convinced of an actual, current, physical shortage of class- 
rooms, would the bill not have asked for larger sums sooner? By asking for 
the apparently “token’’ contribution of $25 per child for the first year they have 
attempted to make the Federal share look unimportant. But it is very impor- 
tant—regardless of the amount—because it brings the Federal Government into 
general education for the first time and because it provides for a continuing 
and permanent subsidy. Therefore, the bill introduces continuing and permanent 
Federal control of education. 

Freeman’s study also showed that there has been a tendency to overestimate 
the need for classrooms. His conclusion, after carefully weighing population 
and construction data, was: * “* * * it appears that most States are constructing 
classrooms at a rate which, if maintained over the next 12 years, is adequate. 
Current shortages are being slowly reduced and, in a few years, should no longer 
be substantial by reasonable standards. A number of States will need to accel- 
erate their construction somewhat. Major increases appear to be necessary 
only in about half a dozen States.” 

This temperate conclusion was not popular with the proponents of the argu- 
ment that only “massive infusions’ of Federal money can provide an adequate 
nulber of classrooms. Also, people who admit the need to increase the salaries 
of competent teachers, but question the wisdom of across-the-board increases, 
have been greeted as enemies rather than friends of education by the defenders 
of the educational status guo. There is nothing more likely to arouse the wrath 
of this group of educators than the phrase “merit pay.” 

We in industry know that raising salaries does attract more people into a 
particular segment of the labor market. But it does not automatically attract 
more competent people. And what we need is not just more teachers but more 
good teachers. We need to raise the standards of teacher-training institutions 
and to provide incentives for special effort and competence. Raising pay alone 
will not improve the quality of public education. It will merely reward medi- 
ocrity and entrench the commonplace teacher. 

Nor should we expect that school districts, if they are relieved of pressing 
financial problems by such legislation, will be encouraged to look for ways to 
increase the effectiveness of the dollars they spend. This bill may represent a 
“liberal” point of view with respect to the growth of centralized government. 
But it is regressive with respect to education because it would perpetuate points 
of view that are fast becoming too readily and uncritically accepted. 

This statement is not far-fetched. Within the year we have seen attacks on 
two responsible publications because they attempted to stimulate public discus- 
sion of educational problems. The Reader’s Digest was concerned with the 
question of economy in school construction. The articles in Life dealt prima- 
rily with problems of curriculum. When the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals urged its members to threaten to cancel their subscriptions to 
Life after the publication of the first article in a five-part series, the New York 
Herald Tribune commented editorially under the title “Reading, ’Riting, and 
Boycotting” : 

“Like that old weather adage, everybody talks about the schools but nobody 
does anything about them. Those who try often find that their reward is a 
volley of abuse. Life magazine is now in this ironic position. 

“* * * Both the magazine and Mr. Larsen have long been vigorceus fighters 
for better schools. This is not to say that the magazine’s findings are infallible. 
It is a field in which many sincere people disagree. But the value of the series 
is that it stimulates debate and invites an open study of our strengths and 
weaknesses. 

“In such a healthy climate the action of the NASSP is narrow and bigoted. 
There is something repugnant in the spectacle of a professional group telling 
its members to boycott freedom of the press. There is probably something 
illegal, too, as the magazines and books in school libraries are provided by 


*R. A. Freeman, “School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” Washington, D.C.: Institute for 
Social Science Research, 1958, p. 205. 
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public funds. These journals should be available to all students, not spitefully 
removed by any faction whose private interests are crossed. Freedom of inquiry 
is the basis of education. America must teach her people how to think, not 
what to think” (Apr. 17, 1958, editorial). 

State and local control of education is one of our great successes, as well as 
one of our great traditions. In the 1950-57 period, amid all the talk of “crisis,” 
this system expanded the Nation’s teaching force by more than one-third, in- 
creased the average teacher’s salary by more than half, built half a million 
new Classrooms.°® 

Federal control necessarily follows Federal dollars, though in more or less 
subtle fashion. Federal control would remove the incentive of local school boards 
to improve the quality of their educational systems. This bill would serve only 
to shift a problem from State capitals to Washington and to make it easier for 
those who want to control education to offer mediocre and ineffective solutions 
to urgent problems. 


Summary of table X1—Projection of school enrollments to 1970 





School year ending in— 








1940 1950 1956 1960 1970 








| 
| 
| 
| Actual Projected 
| 
| 


Population 5-17 (in thousands) -____.._............--.---.----- 29, 805 | 30,750 | 38,756 | 44,757 | 53,77 














Increase per decade (in thousands) -_-_-.___- pddthanobidcubiakebhiec! eee 14, 027 9, 013 
Public schoo! enrollment (in thousands) -___..............-.---- 25, 597 | 25,241 | 31,317 | 36,165 | 43,000 
Increase per decade (in thousands) Kile Ie se 68 ct BEA: lag’ : eae 10, 924 6, 835 
Nonpublic school enrollment (in thousands) __._____- didi Giaae | 2,660 | 3,419 | 4,954 | 6,035 7, 540 
Increase per decade (in thousands) __........._._-.._-_-- --| SJubisede Te Bieabsewe 2, 616 1, 505 
Total school enrollment (in thousands) ..._._.._.....-...-.-..- 28, 257 | 28,660 | 36,270 | 42,200 | 50,540 
Increase per decade (in thousands) ___._.._....._-.-.-__--- BRE bd ' @ Sises 13, 540 8, 340 
Total enrollment as percent of 5-17 population... .____..__._.- 94.8 93. 2 93. 6 94.3 a4 
Nonpublic enrollment as percent of total enrollment ______.___- 9.4 11.9 13.7 14.3 14.9 





Source: Freeman, R. A., “School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” p. 34. 


Mr. Battey. The next witness will be Clarence Mitchell, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Mitchell, will you come forward and identify yourself fully to 
the reporter and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mircnevi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Clarence Mitch- 
ell, director of the Washington Bureau for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

I have a statement which runs two and a half pages. If I may, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read it. 

Mr. Batter. That will be fine. You just proceed in your own way 
making your presentation and we will withhold questions until you 
have concluded your statement. 

Mr. Mrrcenett. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear and present testi- 





5 Burkhardt in “News and Cues,” February 1959. 
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mony on behalf of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

At its national conventions, the NAACP has consistently adopted 
resolutions calling for safeguards against racial segregation in the 
expenditure of public funds. This applies to all public funds, 
whether for education or any other purposes. 

I would like to mention two examples of why such protection must 
be written into the law, if the Federal Government is to avoid getting 
into the business of underwriting further defiance of the United States 
Constitution. 

Some members of this subcommittee will recall that we have again 
and again urged that Public Laws 815 and 874 include protection 
against improper expenditure of the funds provided by these laws. 
Congress has duetined to include such language for a number of rea- 
sons, but one of the principal reasons given is that the executive branch 
can do what is required without additional authority. 

The year 1958 offers two illustrations of how the executive branch is 
tolerating and even encouraging defiance of the law. In Pulaski 
County, Ark., $800,000 in Federal funds made possible the construc- 
tion of a public school for children of civilian and military personnel 
at the Little Rock Air Force Base. When that school opened in Sep- 
tember 1958, colored children were excluded and they are still ex- 
cluded, even though the sole justification for this school is that it is to 
serve children whose parents work on the base or are there on military 
duty. 

At last count, this school was equipped to serve approximately 1,200 
children. There are about 120 colored children who would be eligible 
to attend if they were not barred because of race. 

This is an example of Federal toleration of illegal use of aid to 
education funds. 

At the Redstone Arsenal in Alabama, 21 acres of land were trans- 
ferred to Huntsville, Ala., school district in 1958. This land is to be 
used for a segregated elementary school. 

I refer to this case as an instance in which the executive branch is 
encouraging defiance of the law, because it could have been avoided. 
If the military authorities had kept the land and built a school on it, 
the present policies of the Department of Defense which require that 
all children who are eligible be admitted without regard to race, would 
insure that there would be no segregation. 

Thus, those who are responsible for this land transfer have suc- 
ceeded in overruling the Chief Executive and the Secretary of De- 
fense. Instead of calling a halt to this kind of insubordination, the 
Department of Defense has attempted to justify it, as follows: 

Under the provisions of existing law and policies established by the United’ 
States Commissioner of Education, children residing in federally impacted areas 
must be educated in schools operated and controlled by local public school agen- 
cies in accordance with local laws and standards unless the local agency is 
unable to provide such education. 

There is little doubt that this kind of duplicity will continue until 
Congress, or the courts, eliminate it. 

In testimony presented to the 85th Congress, we submitted informa- 
tion on the amount of money the defiant States receive for public 
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school education out of the Federal Treasury. These are amounts 
paid from 1950 through September 1957 : 





| Construction Operation 





$15, 758, 774 | $7, 665, 592. 97 

12, 128, 771 4, 984, 249. 04 

17, 337, 989 | 10, 086, 624. 52 

28, 197, 239 

3 . 6, 480, 951 , 526, 333. 

Mississippi 4,572,174 | 3,172,206. 47 
South Carolina | 2,610,387 | 6, 295, 756. 97 
Virginia 49, 976, 922 | 36, 616, 923. 09 








The foregoing figures show that over $224 million have already 
been spent in the eight States listed. 

In order to prevent further abuses of the kind mentioned at the 
beginning of this testimony, we suggest that the following amend- 
ment be included in any Sitmamanted out by the subcommittee : 

No funds authorized to be appropriated under this act shall be paid to any 
State education agency or other State agency unless such State education agency 
or other State agency shall certify to the Commissioner of Education that such 
funds will be allotted only to schools that are operating in conformity with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States relating to school desegre- 
gation. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battxy. The Chair would like to go back to that instance you 
mentioned about the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Was that particular school building constructed on base or off base 
in that school district ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetx. It is constructed off base, Mr. Chairman, but so 
close to the base that it virtually is across the street. 

It apparently was arranged so that technically it would not actu- 
ally be on the base although it would be very close to it. 

" mr. Battxy. Do they have a federally conducted school on the 
ase ¢ 

Mr. Mircnetyi. No, Mr. Chairman. The sole reason for building 
this school was to take care of the children who have parents on the 
base either as civilian employees or military personnel, because prior 
to the building of the school the children were scattered around in 
other parts of the county. 

Mr. Battey. I take it that it is being built under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Mircuet.. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Probably a combination grade and high school. Most 
of those federally owned bases conduct their elementary schools on 
base and then a number of them farm their high school children out 
to the adjoining district and the Federal Government, of course, 
makes a contribution to construct schools. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. That is what they have been doing, Mr. Chairman, 
They previously had a policy of building these schools on the base, 
that is for the elementary children, but since the executive agency 
established the policy that any school built on the base had to be 
opened to all children we have run into a lot of efforts to have these 
schools located off the base in order that they could be segregated. 

Now, I cited the Alabama situation, but the same thing is true in 
South Carolina, for example. At the Shaw Air Force Base they 
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have the schol adjacent to the base, but on some land that is supposed 
to be in the possession of the State of South Carolina. 

This is an elementary school under present Government policy, it 
does not have to be desegregated in accordance with the regulations 
that govern the on-base schools. 

Mr. Baixey. It would appear, Mr. Mitchell, that you in a way have 
the cart before the horse here in that there is nothing in the impact 
school legislation, there is no reservation in there, limiting the ex- 
penditure of money such as you are proposing in this proposed amend- 
ment here. 

So you are asking the Congress, then, to enforce a decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. You must keep in mind that Congress itself 
never enacted any legislation having to do with the question of segre- 
gation. What happened there is that the decision of the Supreme 
Court grew out of litigation started by your organization. You are 
putting the Congress now in the position of forcing several elements 
throughout the country, we will say the proponents of desegregation, 
to pass additional legislation to carry out a decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

It was always my thought that the Supreme Court’s position and 
place in our Government was to interpret the statutes passed by the 
Congress. Since Congress never enacted that, you have a rather odd 
approach to the solution. 

Mr. Mironety. I am one of those Americans who is under the im- 
pression that the Supreme Court in its decision was interpreting our 
basie organic law, that is the Constitution of the United States. I 
think that this is so elementary that it is really amazing to me that 
people would try to brush off the Supreme Court decision on the 
ground that Congress had not passed any such legislation. 

I would think that that is hardly an arguable point, that this is not 
the law because it is a bona fide Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Battery. Do you think that the Supreme Court should write 
the laws? 

Mr. Mircuetz. No; I think the Supreme Court should do what it 
has been doing in an honorable and constructive way, that is inter- 
preting the Constitution and the laws. 

So far as I know, ever since we have had a system of Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence that has been the function of the courts so far as I 
know ever since they have been interpreting such laws they have been 
criticized for doing it. 

Mr. Barry. Do you know that the Constitution of the United 
States provides within the Constitution itself the procedure for amend- 
ing the Constitution ¢ 

Mr. Mitrcneri. Yes, and I would certainly say that there was 
hardly any need for an amendment with reference to this decision. 
I think though, that the fundamental problem here, Mr. Bailey, is 
not that we are asking the Congress to support the Supreme Court 
decision; it is that we are asking the Congress to stop making itself 
a vehicle for undermining the Supreme Court decision because, as 
I have indicated here, failure to include these safeguards automatically 
opens the door for abuses and it is hardly fair to have the people who 
come from all areas of the country paying for the kind of defiance 
that we are seeing in some of these States. 
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For example, when the Norfolk schools closed and the money was 
not spent down there in Virginia, the Navy attempted to work out a 
program where it would give grants to individual children for educa- 
tion. This is the fault of the Federal Government, it seems to me, 
because Norfolk would not have had the money to support segregation 
in the first place if we had had the right kind of safeguards in the law. 

Mr. Battery. May I ask you to larity your position; your testi- 
mony fails to indicate your position on the question of the legislation 
pending before the committee. 

Are you supporting the so-called Murray-Metcalf bill, or are you 
supporting the administration’s approach ? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Our position has been, and this is again a convention 
position, that we favor Federal aid to education. We would not want 
to pin it down to any particular bill. We would say that if the 
committee comes out with a constructive piece of legislation that is 
going to give some assistance to schools ts that represents a meeting 
of the minds, then it certainly would be a wonderful thing, and we 
would strongly support it. 

On the other hand, we just cannot believe any kind of bill, whether 
it is the Metcalf bill, the Thompson bill, or the administration pro- 
posal, ought to come out without some kind of safeguard in it. 

Mr. Batter. What you are doing is asking the committee in what- 
ever legislation it reports to carry this provision affecting the distri- 
bution of the money / 

Mr. Mircnet. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions that I 
would like to ask of our distinguished witness here this morning. 

First, let me say I am happy to be a member of the NAACP, Mr. 
Mitchell. I think I have the right to say I am the first white person 
to have been a member of the junior branch of the NAACP in my 
city. 

I, also, in college days, was a volunteer worker at the Negro Com- 
munity Center in South Bend, Ind., and I am rather strong on this 
civil rights issue. 

As a matter of fact, so strong that I from time to time get abusive 
letters from some of my constituents who do not see the problem the 
same way that I do. 

So, I want to get that on the record. 

At the same time, I am a little bit concerned about the approach 
that is being suggested by our organization here, a civil rights rider 
as it were, for the reason that I am sure you will readily understand. 

Let us go back to the 84th Congress, when, as I recall, this matter 
came up on a school construction bill then. I remember very well, 
whether it was in 1953 or 1954, a number of Members of Congress 
from my part of the country, including the Congressman against 
whom I ran in 1954, very piously voted for civil rights. They voted 
for the civil rights rider on the school bill. 

Then, I think—and this is only from memory—about 65 of these 
midwestern Congressmen from a party which shall be nameless, 
turned right around after the civil rights rider was attached to the 
school construction bill and voted against the bill. 
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Now, this seemed to me to be a case of political hypocrisy the 
purpose of which was not to advance the cause of civil rights, but to 
kill the school construction bill. 

I think you will with that analysis. 

Now, just yesterday it happened that I talked to a distinguished 
Negro leader from my own congressional district. I said, “This week 
we are going to hear Mr. Mitchell of the NAACP come in and talk to 
us about the position of his organization on school construction.” 

I said, “I am concerned about this problem because it seems to me 
if we get a civil rights rider on the bill for objectives which I fully 
100 percent share, we will do a good job of killing the bill.” And it 
will be a bipartisan slaughter, too, as I have already indicated from 
my earlier example. The Negro leader from my district told me he 
was opposed to a civil rights rider on the school construction bill. 

So, I would have two questions which I would like to put to you: 

First, if the NAACP had a choice between a school construction 
bill—and we will not get into whether it should be the administration 
bill or the Murray-Metcalf bill, or whose bill it should be, but some 
sort of bill providing for Federal assistance to aid education in some 
way, let us assume school construction only, and forgetting the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries for the moment—if the NAACP had a 
choice between a school construction bill without a civil rights rider 
that would pass and a school construction bill with a civil rights 
rider that would not pass, what do you think ? 

Mr. Mircue.yt. Mr. Brademas, I certainly want to thank you for 
saying what you did about your membership in the NAACP because 
so many people don’t realize that our organization is not an organiza- 
tion of Negroes, but it is interracial. A lot of people don’t realize 
that even if there is a disagreement of things, honest disagreement 
among us and we manage to love each other nevertheless, even though 
we do not agree. 

I was trying to find the particular resolution which was passed at 
our convention for the purpose of answering your question as best 
[ can, based on what our position is. Here is what the resolution 
states, which was passed at our July 1958 convention with reference 
to Federal aid to education : 

Be it resolved, That we favor Federal aid to education, but that we oppose 
the use of tax money to build, operate, or expand racially segregated schools. 
The only bill we will support in this field is one that contains a provision 
barring the use of Federal funds in areas that operate schools in defiance of 
the May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court barring segregation in the public schools ; be it further 

Resolwed, That the Federal Government should extend emergency funds to 
school districts where State and local funds have been withdrawn because of 
compliance with the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

So I would say as best I can interpret that resolution we would not 
want to support a bill that does not contain that safeguard. 

Mr. Brapemas. Of course, there you have the problem, and I think 
I am asking it to you very candidly, that you are putting some of 
your friends in a position where any way we go we are not going 
to be able perhaps to have schools. 
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In other words, we are not going to have any schools to desegregate. 

I think you are aware of that. I do not know that there is any 
easy answer for it, but I bring it up. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. First, I don’t agree with your analysis of the defeat 
of the education bill, I think it was in the 84th Congress. There was 
a fundamental disagreement between members of the Republican 
Party and members of the Democratic Party on what kind of bill 
there ought to be. 

There were some people, like the chairman of this subcommittee, 
who believed so much in education that they were willing to vote for 
whatever bill looked like it had a chance to pass and although the 
chairman opposed the desegregation amendment he nevertheless was 
among those who voted for the bill, or tried to get before the House 
a bill which would represent something constructive. 

There are other people who had such strong feelings about not 
wanting to support anything but the administration bill, or not want- 
ing to support anything but the bill of the Democratic Party, they 
would rather see it go down in defeat than to vote for it. 

I really believe it is not quite accurate to lay the whole burden 
on the antisegregation amendment in that situation. 

Mr. Bary. Let the Chair interrupt there. The gentleman has 
referred to the chairman of this subcommittee. My position is just 
where it was, Mr. Mitchell, and has been all along. 

The need for classrooms is so great that I am not concerned whether 
they be white classrooms, colored, or mixed classrooms. 

We have to have classrooms. This matter of who occupies them 
after they are built should not be injected right at this point. We still 
need the classrooms regardless of whether they are white, colored, or 
mixed. 

Mr. Mircnert. I understand that is your position. 

What I was saying, Mr. Chairman, as I remember in that vote the 
bill which the House had an opportunity to vote on did contain an 
antisegregation amendment which you opposed, but even though it 
was put into the bill you, nevertheless, voted for the bill. 

I was only pointing out that if other people had been as faithful to 
the principle of Federal aid as you have been, even though we are in 
disagreement on this amendment, I honestly do not believe that the 
bill would have been defeated. 

Mr. Bartxy. Well, for the benefit of the gentleman, may I remind 
him that all of the Democrats north of the so-called Mason-Dixon line 
except four voted against the motion to strike out the enacting clause. 
The gentleman from Indiana touched on it. 

What happened was that it was a combination between the so-called 
94 Dixiecrats and the Republican organization headed by Mr. Halleck 
that defeated the bill. Forty-five of the opposition party voted to 
include the amendment that you are advocating here today and on 
final passage they reversed themselves and voted against the passage 
of the bill. 

The Dixiecrats ran off the floor at the amendment stage and did not 
vote against your amendment because they knew it would kill the bill 
or they figured it would kill the bill if they stayed off the floor and 
let the amendment be tacked on. 

So they hid out in the cloakroom and did not come in and vote. 
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Mr. Mrrcnexy. I think you have to face the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that one reason why the Democrats are in control of Congress is 
because you have those 94 votes, or whatever it is, from these areas of 
the country where they do not agree with civil rights, 

I think it is a sad thing that most of the northern Democrats quite 
properly run on a civil rights program, but when they get down to 
Congress they find that they are frustrated by some of the members 
of their own party, and I think they will always be frustrated by 
members of their own party until they face up to these issues and make 
it clear that after all, they are just as interested in having something 
that satisfies their constitutents as the other fellows are in pushing 
segregation. 

fr. Bamey. Mr. Brademas, did you have some additional questions? 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have just one quick question: 

The language of your proposed testimony says that such funds will 
be allocated only to schools that are operating in conformity with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on school desegregation. 

What do you mean by in “conformity with” ? 

You will recall that the 1954 decision says that schools must. be de- 
segregated with all deliberate speed. Do you mean that a school must 
actually be desegregated sr, taps in order to receive funds, or do 
you mean that a school must be, under the language of the Supreme 


Court decision, “In the process of desegregation.” 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. It is our feeling that the Court language very 
clearly indicated that if there was a workable plan that was being 
put into effect, of course, this represented compliance. 

I might say that that has been the position of our organization. 


All we have asked is that people have an honest intention to try to 
obey the law. 

Mr. Brapemas. Thank you. 

Mr. Batuey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fre,incHuysen. Mr. Mitchell, I am tempted, myself, to join 
in the discussion of who killed Cock Robin so far as the school con- 
struction bill is concerned, but I do not think it is particularly relevant 
to our problem here this morning. 

Nor do I plan to discuss at length the advisability of including such 
a provision as you recommend in any bill that this committee may 
report out. 

It has come before us before and it is not an easy problem to grapple 
with because a number of us are sympathetic to the general objective 
which this amendment is aimed at though we may disagree as to its 
advisability. 

What I would like to ask you is the fairness of your illustration with 
respect to the executive branch. In both cases, at Redstone and at 
Little Rock, as I understand it, the schools that were built were not 
on Government property. Did you not say, in answer to a question of 
our chairman, that the Little Rock school is off Government property ? 

Mr. Mrrcne... That is correct. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. That is the reason why segregation is per- 
mitted even though Federal funds were used to build it. 

Mr. Mircueii. That is not quite the way it is. I think you can 
verify this by talking with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It was reasonably certain when this school was built that it 
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was going to be opened to all children without regard to race, but 
there developed the Faubus 7 of resistance in Arkansas and ap- 
parently the local authorities backed down even though it was a school 
for children of military personnel. 

The executive branch:then attempted to work out a solution. As I 
understand it, the local authorities planned to offer the resale of that 
school to the Federal Government for about a million dollars. It cost 
about $800,000 to build. 

I understand they were going to sell it back at what would be a 
$200,000 profit and that would be the price of desegregation. 

So that although it is off the base it was built solely for the children 
on the base. 

As I say, originally it was to operate under a program of all chil- 
dren being admitted. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again, what you are saying is an indication 
that the executive branch at least was trying to see to it that the 
school was not operated on a segregated basis. It made an effort. I 
do not know whether under provisions of law it could buy it directly 
from the school district, but at least as I say, it was considered a 
problem. 

It certainly was not their intention or desire to have it operate on 
a segregated basis. 

Mr. Mircuety. That is why I used the word “tolerate,” because 
they were letting it go until we brought it to their attention. I am 
sure they knew shosit it, but until we brought it to the attention of the 


people in Washington they did nothing about it. 
V 


en we brought it to their attention they did make some effort. 

Mr. Fre.tincuvysen. I wonder if there is some provision of law by 
which they could acquire some property which is not Government 
property and get it back. It never had functioned as a military 
school and it would surprise me that they would have any authority. 

Mr. Mircuext. I don’t know whether they would, but I would say 
the question never would have arisen in the first place if we had had 
the safeguards in the law. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Lacking those safeguards is it fair to blame 
the executive branch for doing what it has done in these two cases? 
What they could have done is an indication of the problem. 

You say both in Little Rock and at Redstone they might have built 
a school on Government property and thus avoided the segregation 
which is taking place off Government property. 

Mr. Mrircneii. May I say, Mr. Frelinghuysen, in the Little Rock 
situation, I used the word “tolerate.” In the case of Redstone I used 
the words “promoting it,” because there the school has not been built 
yet. 

But the Government agreed to a transfer of land that it owns to 
this school community of Huntsville for the specific purpose of 
building a school which it knew would be maveinted 

Mr. iS eieamamen. There is nothing wrong in that, is there? 
Are you arguing with the fact of the statement from the Defense 
Department that you quoted, that the school must be operated “in 
accordance with local laws and standards unless the local agency is 
unable to provide the education”? Is that the fact? 

Mr. Mircuetx. It is obvious that the agency could not provide it 
because they had to build a new school. 
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Mr. FretincHuysen. From what you say it does not mean they 
could not have built the new school unless they had gotten the 21 
acres from the Government. 

Mr. Mircuety. That is what they say, the local community takes 
the position that it needed the land in order to build the school. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. It does not mean that they could not have 
srovided the facility on land that it did own or that was not owned 

y the Government ? 

Mr. Mircueti. That may be, but in the record and I have the cor- 
respondence here with me—— 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. I am wondering whether it would not be un- 
justifiable for the Government in its effort to avoid segregated schools 
to initiate a policy of empire building, building a school on its own 
property, in order to avoid segregation which does take place outside 
of its own property. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I might say that is the only reason why the present 
schools which operated on a desegregated basis on military posts were 
built. It was Sasaites they were having all sorts of problems and 
those schools were built to take care of it. 

So you see, actually, what the Redstone situation represents, is 
the-executive branch receding from a previous position which said, 
“We will build schools on military posts on a nonsegregated basis.” 

Now they are saying, “We not only won’t build them on the posts, 
but we will make land available from land that we have to Duild 
segregated schools.” 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. It is your feeling, in other words, as you ex- 
pressed it yourself, that they are deliberately trying to encourage the 
local communities to continue this practice of segregation in spite 
of the Supreme Court decisions ¢ 

Mr. Mircue.u. I haven’t the slightest doubt about that. I don’t 
make that charge against the White House. I don’t make it against 

the Secretary of Defense, but I very definitely and specifically make 
it against those who are responsible for this situation and others like it. 

I am sure that any investigation by this committee would reveal 
that is the fact. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I still think that the Defense Department’s 
justification holds up, so far as I know, that unless the local commu- 
nity is unable to provide an education they have an obligation to accept 
the fact that the local community sets up its own standards. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I might say, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that the top echelon 
in the Department of Defense did not know that this particular thing 
had taken place until we brought it to their attention. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Which particular thing? 

Mr. Mircuett. The Redstone Arsenal arrangement under whieh 
the land was transferred to the local community. That is why I say 
that I do not believe that they have that as a policy at the top, but 
once it happened, instead of trying to eradicate it, they then attempted 
to defend it. 

Mr. Larore. Are these isolated cases, or are these cases where the 
Government has supplied grants for construction of schools on ground 
outside of the establishments that are not, in your opinion, built for 
the purpose of segregation ? 
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Mr. Mircue.u. The Government has, so far as I know, not supplied 
any land for building schools that would operate on a nonsegregated 
basis. That is, that would be in States outside the defiant areas. 

Mr. Larore. For the moment, let us forget the States. Is it the 
practice to build these buildings on ground that is not on the facility ¢ 

Mr. Mrroweti. Yes; the program, Public Law 815, permits and 
encourages construction of schools for defense-impacted areas on 
whatever land can be obtained. 

Of course, that would mean that the Government would be building 
schools on land outside of military posts. 

Mr. Larore. Right; so that these are just isolated cases? 

Mr. Mircuen.. No; they are not, unhappily. I cited these cases 
because we have a lot of correspondence on it, but there are a number 
of others. 

For example, the same thing happened in New Orleans. 

Mr. Larore. But compared to the total number of buildings built 
for school eee on grounds not owned by the Government, or on 
a Government facility, these are quite few ; is that true? 

Mr. Mircueti. No; I would not want to say that because I don’t 
know whether it is true. But I would say that there is no doubt in 
my mind that this program of ceding land or making arrangements 
to build schools just off the base is largely motivated by a desire to 
avoid having to come to grips with the problem 

Mr. Larore. That will answer my question, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrrenett. That isa fact. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How do you read a fact into that? Is it not 
under the provision of the law a necessity ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnett. No; I don’t think so. There is no requirement un- 
der the law that if a school does not exist that the Government must 
release land in order to let the local community operate a school which 
will be built by Federal funds. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You have given us one case of a release of 
land and that may not mean that it would not be built without the 
release of land in spite of what you say. It may or may not. 

Mr. Mircuett. I only gave one case. But I could point out in 1956 
we had exactly the same problem with the Navy Department in New 
Orleans and I have the correspondence on that, in which the Navy 
released three buildings for use of the local schools. 

One was operated by the parochial authorities; one was operated 
for colored children by the city authorities. Another was operated 
for the white children by the city authorities. 

This, again, was one of those illustrations where they had possession 
of the building, but an effort to avoid doing what they would have 
been required to do, that is, admit all children, they leased them to 
the local authorities. 

They did the same thing out in Pine Bluff, Ark., where they gave 
a 99-year lease for some land to the local authorities for the purpose 
of building segregated schools. 

So this is no accident, Mr. Frelinghuysen, nor is it isolated. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Mitchell, the major objectives of Public Laws 815 
and 874 were to get the administration of our schools in these im- 
pacted areas out of the hands of the military forces and put them in 
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the hands of civilians. That was one of the major objectives and one 
of the major accomplishments. 

Now, under Public Laws 815 and 874, particularly 815, if a situa- 
tion developed where there is no school available on buat for children 
of Federal employees living on base, the Commissioner of Education 
has almost anifinadted power to provide school facilities. 

If he found it necessary to acquire a site adjacent to the military or 
even on the military reservation, I think he would have authority to 
do it. 

It is pretty broad. In other words, he has it within his power to 
see to it that everybody concerned has an opportunity for an edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir; I certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Battery. His authority is probably broad there. That is on 
base, at least. 

Now, there is another matter in your testimony that should be 
cleared up. As to this situation you mentioned at Norfolk, what 
the Navy was doing there was attempting to find an educational op- 
portunity to send the youngsters to school. In Norfolk, if you will 
recall, they closed the schools. The Navy was trying to find a school 
in an adjoining district that would accept the children of the people 
living on the naval base. Is that not the Pact of the matter ? 


You mentioned the Navy wanted to make payment out of their 
appropriation. What they were doing was providing transportation 
to an adjoining district outside the city district of Norfolk. They 
were transferring about a thousand pupils into another district. 

Mr. Mircuett, Yes; I did not mean to imply that the Navy was 


doing anything wrong in the Norfolk situation. All I was point- 
ing out is that the Norfolk school system would probably collapse 
if the Federal aid was not available, but those who were saying 
that the schools should not be desegregated, used as a club the pos- 
sibility of withdrawing State funds. 

It was only in that context that I meant to refer to it. 

Mr. Battery. Any additional questions, Mr. Lafore? 

Mr. Larorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, no. 

Mr. Batrry. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. You have made an in- 
teresting appearance, as you usually do. We will give considera- 
tion to your proposal. 

ant comes out of the subcommittee is still in the hands of the 
gods. 

Mr. Mrrcuetx. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Barter. The next witness will be the distinguished gentleman 
from our new 49th State, Congressman Rivers, of Alaska. 

Mr. Rivers, do you have any additional information you care 
to offer to the reporter? If so, you may do so. We will be glad 
to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE U.S. CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Rivers. I am Ralph Rivers, Representative at Large from 
Alaska. 
I will make this very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, let me say 
that I appreciate the opportunity of testifying before this com- 
mittee in behalf of my State of Alaska. 

During the recent drive for statehood, Alaskans were well aware 
that their attainment of full participation in our country’s affairs 
entailed not only the securing of full political rights in the sister- 
hood of States, but the assumption of their full share of the respon- 
sibility as well. 

I have read with great interest Mr. Metcalf’s bill, H.R. 22, and 
his eloquent and exhaustive extension of remarks in support there- 
of, and fully recognize the seriousness of the widespread shortage 
of school facilities which has assumed the proportions of an ominous 
national problem. 

In the interest of brevity, however, I will forgo detailed com- 
ments about the general problem and limit my testimony to pertinent 
data from my own State of Alaska. 

Concerning Alaska’s classroom needs, I must point out that fig- 
ures furnished by the Alaska Department of Education demon- 
strate that we are in a position similar to that of our sister States. 
Alaska needs classrooms. 

Our average deficiency over the last 4 years has been 176 rooms. 
Although Alaska has lately been building an average of 137 rooms 
each year, we still have a present need of approximately an addi- 
tional 200 schoolrooms. 

Also, I am informed that this deficiency, unless precluded by this 
legislation, will become greater in the years ahead, partly as a result 
of the opening up of Alaska by virtue of the stimulus of statehood. 

Even prior to statehood our growth was steady. Between 1955 and 
1958 we showed an increase of 8,251 students, our total enrollment 
being 36,330 in 1958 as compared to 28,079 in 1955. 

By 1962 it is expected that our total enrollment will approach if 
not exceed 50,000 students. In the years that follow, this estimate 
may be doubled, probably in the ensuing 10 years. 

Like her sister States, Alaska is faced not only with overcoming the 
existing shortages of classrooms, but in spite of vigorous efforts, is 
faced with a mounting deficiency as the upcoming and ever expanding 
category or preschool children reaches school age. 

Alaska’s problem is made more acute by the fact that newly acquired 
statehood brings with it new financial responsibilities, especially dur- 
ing the next few years when the necessary transitional steps aré being 
taken. 

It is my firm conviction that Federal aid for school construction 
need entail no Federal interference with State and local jurisdiction 
over administration of the schools of our country. It would merely 
help the States and local school districts to do a better job in carrying 
out the essential function of educating the youth of our country. 

In conclusion, and for the reasons I have just stated, I support pend- 
ing legislation which would bring about Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

May I state again that I very much appreciate the opportunity 
which you have afforded me to testify before this committee. f 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Battxey. Mr. Rivers, the committee would be interested in know- 
ing whether prior to your acquiring statehood your schools were 
conducted by the Territorial government. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have had a very excellent 
and high grade-school system in Alaska now for many years and we 
have been proud of it. 

Mr. Bartey. How are they supported ? 

Mr. Rivers. By what were Territorial appropriations from tax rev- 
enues derived through our system of taxation. 

Mr. Battery. Were they on civil service ? 

Mr. Rivers. The schoolteachers, all the employees of the Territory 
of Alaska, now the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Battery. Were they under civil service of the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. They were on a Territorial retirement system. They 
had nothing to do with the Federal Government with the exception of a 
few outlying schools in the Arctic which were Federal schools. 

But the large scope of our educational system in Alaska is a State 
educational system, not Federal. Those few native schools from the 
Arctic and out on the westward shore are rapidly being defederalized 
and being turned over to Alaska. 

Mr. Battey. What were the salaries? 

Mr. Rivers. We were paying the highest salaries for comparable 
positions on the North American Continent. I can give you a schedule 
of that if you like. 

Mr. Battey. With the loss of Federal assistance, now that you 
have become a State, what position are you in financially to support 
your education ? 

Mr. Rivers. We have lost nothing so far as education is concerned, 
by virtue of statehood. We have been running our own schools and 
paying for them anyway. 

But there are other things, other financial burdens attached to 
statehood and that is going to make it a little harder perhaps. 

Mr. Battry. What sources other than property tax do you have 
available in your Territorial government ? 

Mr. Rivers. The State and the Territory of Alaska had no property 
tax whatsoever. The local cities and school districts had a property 
tax. The State had a business license tax, State income tax, which is 
14 percent of the amount you pay to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Battery. Fourteen percent? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. That is of what you pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which we think is a very fair and easily collected income tax. 

Then we have a lot of excise taxes. 

Mr. Battery. Does the individual in reporting his taxes send in a 
check to pay 14 percent of what he paid the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, he need make only one computation. 

Mr. Batrey. I thought those Federal income tax returns were 
sacred and nobody had a chance to see them unless there was court 
action involved ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Except Alaska Tax Commissioner. The Federal Gov- 
ernment makes these facts from those returns available to a State 
authority like a tax commissioner. That is as far as it goes. 
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Mr. Battery. So you do have a way of checking on whether he is 
sending in 14 percent of the right amount? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Bary. I was just thinking of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Batrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larore. There is a lag between the Federal tax. My point 
is it is not anticipated. He does it on the actual tax he pays the Gov- 
ernment a little later. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Brapemas. This is to say that in the State of Alaska you now 
have a built-in factor of progressive civi; is that not right? 

Mr. Rivers. What was that word, Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Barry. They are proposing the same type of legislation that 
might be in West Virginia. The legislature has a bill before it now, 
but they are only taking 5 percent instead of 14 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. We were thinking of the taxpayers when we 
put it in that form because it makes it very easy and avoids double 
computations, all the problems of figuring out your taxes. 

If you once go through it with all the exemptions and allowances 
that come under the Federal internal regulations, you divide by 
what would make 14 percent of the amount you pay the United States 
and that is what you owe the State. 

Mr. Brapemas. The point I am getting at is that your State taxes, 
unlike the taxes of most States in the Union, are more progressive than 
regressive; is that not right, because the Federal income tax is also 
based on ability to pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Brapemas. Which means that Alaska might offer a very useful 
example as the newest State for some of the rest of the States to con- 
sider, which is very important so far as education is concerned because 
one of the problems we hear so much about from many States is that 
it is impossible for them to raise enough State taxes to pay for the cost 
of education and yet many groups within States refuse to permit an 
amendment of the tax laws in order to get more revenue. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Rivers, in granting statehood to Alaska, was there 
not a considerable amount of public land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment turned over to the State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Rivers. About one-fifth, 103 million acres, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barey. Will that be a source of revenue to the State? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that works—— 

Mr. Batter. Is the State empowered to sell those public lands or 
lease them ? 

Mr. Rivers. It work this way: we have a selection procedure that 
is being worked out now with the Interior Department and when that 
land is selected over a period of the next 25 years we will have 103 
million acres of what is now Federal public domain. 
se agricultural part may be sll and the mineral part may be 
eased. 

Mr. Barter. Minerals cannot be sold ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. That is a restriction in the statehood 
bill, but it will be about 10 years before we start getting much money 
from the State domain. That is our problem now, or part of our 
problem. 
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Mr. Battry. Are there any questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Rivers 
about the reasons for his specific endorsement. 

So I understand you are specifically endorsing H.R. 22 in you. 
appearance here ¢ 

r. Rivers. Mr. Frelinghuysen, no. I mentioned Mr. Metcalf’s ex- 
tension of remarks in support of H.R. 22 as an eloquent presentation 
of a very serious problem. 

I then stressed the importance of more schoolrooms. Insofar as 
H.R. 22 embodies the construction of schoolrooms, I am for it. 

I am not stressing the feature that goes for teachers’ salaries or in 
connection with which the money may be used in an alternate manner. 

I want to see schoolrooms built. 1 feel that if the local school dis- 
tricts and school systems can get some assistance in the construction of 
the new schoolrooms that that will release enough local money so that 
they can take care of the rise in teachers’ pay themselves. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You would not too disappointed if we 
struck out all provisions for subsidizing teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. One other question: Do you know how much 
of that billion dollars a year would be made available under the 
Metcalf bill might come to Alaska # 

Mr. Rivers. | have not figured it out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. It is just over $1 million. I am wondering 
whether in your opinion that will be a significant help in eliminating 
this classroom shortage and whether it cannot be eliminated any other 
way. 

Mr. Rivers. We have been building 137 new rooms a year ourselves. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseN. Do you know what the average cost is? I 
imagine the cost is very high ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it is. It costs twice as much to build a well-in- 
sulated school building in my State or in the interior of my State, as 
it would in any of these southern States. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. This maybe would build only 15 or 20 class- 
rooms. 

Mr. Battey. Approximately $40,000 a classroom. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The national average is almost that high. I 
would assume it must be higher in Alaska. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. So you would not build many classrooms with 
a million dollars? 

Mr. Rivers. No. I would say you divide by $50,000 and that 
would probably be the number. 

Mr. Siessemmerttoont There might be some way, if there really is | 
a need there, for Federal assistance, to pinpoint the need so that you 
would get more, I would think. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Well, we want to participate in a general pro- 
gram. I recognize the national problem in the shortage of school- 
rooms. I want to speak for solving that problem and then point out 
to you why my State is in need of the kind of help that will be af- 
forded by this program. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseNn. Or any other program. 
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You say you want to participate in any program. Would you 
like to see anything that would provide some assistance to build class- 
rooms which is a very commendable attitude ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, and Alaska will continue to use its own 
money to build a substantial number. But we will, of course, avail 
amicbine of such assistance as may be forthcoming from the Federal 
Government for the construction of schoolrooms. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseEN. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Lafore? 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Rivers, we appreciate your appearance here. It 
is the first time any of the Representatives of the new State of Alaska 
has appeared before the committee as a State Representative in the 
Con from the new State. We have had some Territorial people 
testify. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, thank you. It has been my pleasure 
to be here in that capacity as the elected Representative with a vote 
for the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I thank the committee. 

Mr. Battey. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock on 
Thursday, at which time the AFL-CIO and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation will be the witnesses. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 30 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 5, 1959). 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucATION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpuUCcATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Daniels, Bra- 
demas, Frelinghuysen, and LaFore. 
Staff members present : Fred C. Hussey, clerk, full committee; Mel- 
vin W. Sneed, minority clerk; Russell é. Derrickson, investigator, 
full committee; and Robert E. McCord, clerk, subcommittee. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have for witnesses this morning, Peter T. Schoemann, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, in charge of their educational program ; 
and with Mr. Schoemann is our former colleague, Congressman Bie- 
miller, of Wisconsin, who is legislative liaison officer for the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Biemiller will make some brief remarks and then introduce his 
vice president and associate for presentation of the AFL-CIO view- 
points on this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF PETER T. SCHOEMANN, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION; AND JOHN E. 
COSGROVE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANTI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. Bremiter. For the record, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller. 
I am director of the department of legislation for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 18, 1959, the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil adopted a formal resolution for the Murray-Metcalf bill. I would 
like to ask the subcommittee to include the full text of that statement 
with my remarks this morning. 

Mr. Barry. If there are no objections, the formal resolution of the 
AFL-CIO endorsing the Murray-Metcalf bill will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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(The resolution referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO ExecuTIvE CoUNCIL ON THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL, 
SAN JUAN, P.R., Fepruary 18, 1959 


One year ago, the AFL-CIO executive council called upon the Congress to 
“move boldly and quickly” to meet the crisis in education. Unfortunately, the 
Congress moved timidly and haltingly. The 86th Congress must not repeat the 
sad record of the 85th. As last year’s council statement pointed out, ‘The future 
of our children and the world they inherit is at stake.” 

Even if we had never heard the word sputnik, our neglect of the Nation’s 
educational system would constitute a national tragedy. In the world in which 
we live, this neglect could mean national suicide. 

Last year, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, after an on-the-spot study 
in the Soviet Union, declared : 

“We are today in competition with a nation of vast resources, a people of 
seemingly unbounded enthusiasm for self-development and fired with conviction 
that future supremacy belongs to those with the best-trained minds, those who 
will work hard and sacrifice.” 

It is particularly shocking, after this report from an important administra- 
tion official, to receive a state of the Union message from the head of the adminis- 
tration that does not contain a single word on the critical classroom shortage in 
the Nation. And equally shocking is the fact that the President’s budget for 
next year does not contemplate the expenditure of a single dollar to meet this 
general classroom shortage. 

Early this month, the administration finally revealed a so-called Federal-aid 
plan for school construction which has been appropriately described as one “de- 
signed not to help education but to help banking.” It is a plan which cannot 
be utilized by precisely those communities suffering the greatest financial dif- 
ficulties in meeting their classroom shortage. The blind budget-balancing pre- 
occupation of the administration explains its program which will not require 
a single penny of Federal funds until the middle of 1960 and then would call 
for the pitifully inadequate sum of $100 million a year. 

A nation which is prepared to spend upward of $40 billion for a national 
defense today can certainly manage to spend one-fortieth or one-twentieth of 
that amount for an investment in the most precious of all our national resources— 
our children. 

The Nation faces not only the horrifying prospect of a shortage of 250,000 
classrooms within the next few years, but a shortage of properly trained, prop- 
erly remunerated teachers. 

To meet the twin deficit of schools and teachers, a comprehensive bill has 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress and deserves the most enthusiastic 
support of all friends of education. James Murray in the Senate (S. 2) and Lee 
Metcalf in the House (H.R. 22). have introduced identical bills which would help 
communities build schools and pay higher teacher salaries. We are pleased to 
note the many bills on school construction that have been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress by members of both parties. 

‘The Murray-Metcalf bill would eventually provide $4.7 billion a year, to be 
apportioned among the States on the basis of school population. For the first 
year, each State would receive $25 for each child; each year the amount would 
be increased by $25. For the fourth and every year thereafter, the Federal 
grant would be $100 per child. 

The clear Federal responsibility for propping up our educational system is 
frankly and boldly met in the Murray-Metcalf bill. While preserving for the 
States and local communities full power to run their schools, the proposed legis- 
lation contains provisions which would penalize States that spent less than 
they can afford for public school education and would require that the State 
spend the Federal money where the need was greatest. 
| For too many years now there has been much talk and much hairsplitting over 
just what kind of Federal aid-to-education bill should be enacted. But there 
has been too little action to match the talk. Another year must not be permitted 
to pass without bold action. The Murray-Metealf bill is simple in concept, bold 
in its dimensions, and clear in its goals. It deserves quick enactment. 

In every State and in every congressional district, the school crisis was an 
important issue in the 1958 elections. Many of the new Members, as well as 
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the old, of the 86th Congress campaigned actively on an aid-to-education pro- 
gram. The people voted for, and expect, action by the 86th Congress. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress to pass the Murray-Metcalf bill 

Mr. Bremitier. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to this 
committee, to give in detail the views of the AFL-CIO on the pend- 
ing legislation, Mr. Peter Schoemann, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee on education of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Batter. I believe, Mr. Biemiller, the gentleman is a former 
schoolman. At least he was president of the school board and a 
member of the school board in the city of Milwaukee for a number of 

ears 
. Mr. Bremmer. That is correct. That will be brought out in his 
statement. 

Mr. Barry. I am sure the committee will enjoy having testimony 
from someone who has been close to the school problem. 

Mr. Schoemann. 

Mr. ScHormann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, in order to get the record straight, I happen to be a plumber by 
vocation. I was a member, as I will testify here, of the Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors for 20-some-odd years. 

My name is Peter T. Schoemann. I am vice president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. I am also chairman of the committee on education, AFL-CIO. 
In this capacity, I am appearing today in behalf of that organization. 

May I also add that am general president of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry. For many years I was also president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis., and I had the 


honor and privilege of being elected by the people of that city on sev- 

eral occasions as a member of the board of education. I served as a 

member of that school board for better than 20 years, until as late as 

1952, and for two terms I was president of the ard. I am adding 

these few facts on my background and experience so that my testimony 

before you today may have the proper weight and value as a state- 
oO 


ment of one who has long had a practical knowledge and training in 
the urgent problems our school systems have been trying to meet since 
World War II. 

First, I wish to express the appreciation of American labor that, in 
view of the vital ur ency of the crisis in American education, the 
committee has given Federal aid to education early consideration in 
this Ist session of the 86th Congress. The AFL-CIO agrees on the 
pains bgea + ar ras of this question, and we hope the committee’s 
example will be followed by the whole Congress. 

One hundred and thirty years ago last month, at a meeting in New . 
York City, the trade unions of this country began their concerted 
struggle for free, universal, public schools. Since then, the slogan of 
the trade unions has been “equal universal education.” With other 
liberal and progressive groups, we have urged upon the Nation a truly 
democratic system of education. 

Today, we are seriously concerned about the status and the future 
of public education in the United States. We rd provision for 
more and better education for our expanding population as one of the 
most critical challenges of our time. 
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The concern of American labor for the schools has been, and is, based 

on the belief that the opportunity for free and universal education is 
essential in a system of government based on the democratic process. 
We hold that only an informed and enlightened people can govern 
themselves wisely. The purpose of public education is to help provide 
this opportunity ; it goes to the heart of democracy. 

Legislation to provide Federal financial aid to education is required 
to fulfill one of the chief purposes of the National Government—the 

romotion of the general welfare. Few, if any, other domestic prob- 
ems are more general or more closely related to the people’s welfare 
than is education. Popular education is truly a necessary condition 
for an effective democratic society. 

Considerations of improving our social justice, our productivity, our 
distribution, our international relations, all are ievokved in plans for 
an improved educational system. If the Soviet Union, as a nation 
disappeared from the earth tomorrow morning, the need for Federa 
aid to education would still remain great. It stands on its own merits 
as a prime function of government. However, the U.S.S.R. does exist 
and will exist long after tomorrow morning. 

The cold truth is that the Soviet Union exists as a system committed 
to destroying freedom and to substituting the most reactionary tyran- 
ny everywhere in the world. It exists as an old threat in a new form. 
As an old threat, it restates ancient tyranny and imperialism. In a 
new form, it commands the latest weapons which advanced education 
and technology can produce. It is neither defeatism nor alarmism to 
ponder the reality of Sputnik, and now Lunik, and of the technologi- 
cal, as well as physical, thrust these imply. In 2 years we have 
moved from intercontinental missiles to interplanetary vehicles. To 
ignore these accomplishments in space—and the obvious Soviet lead— 
would be a lethal error. 

The American labor movement is concerned about many elements of 
our educational system. We are deeply concerned about the thousands 
of American children who are denied their constitutional right to equal 
education. We are appalled by the proposals from the administration 
that Federal aid to vocational education be curtailed, at a time when 
we need to train and retrain more highly skilled workers on an increas- 
ing scale and with greater effectiveness. We of the AFL-CIO have 
urged and will continue to urge a broad scholarship program to pro- 
vide our most able youngsters a college education in whatertr eld 
of study they choose and at whatever accredited institution they 
select; to delay here is to continue a waste of talent which all too 
obviously we cannot afford. These are only some of the problems of 
American education. 

The solution to the problems of public education must begin where 
the child begins—in the elementary school. The child’s secondary 

education is the foundation for his college education. With this in 
mind we urge that two broad areas receive immediate action. These 
are the construction of classrooms and adequate pay for teachers. 
In addition, there are auxiliary programs which must be given 
attention. 

The urgency of action in support of school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries cannot be overstated. It will be many years before action 
taken now can be reflected in concrete improvement of the graduating 
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student. Thus we will be building for the future, through our 
children, in providing Federal financial aid to education. 

Several bills dealing with education have been introduced into the 
Congress already and more will probably be introduced as the session 
progresses. We direct our testimony today to H.R. 22, since it seems 
to come closest to meeting the most immediate problems. To those of 
us in the AFL-CIO this is easily one of the most important legisla- 
tive proposals with which this Cnterdee will deal. It is because of 
its importance that so much interest has already been aroused in 
this bill. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


It is self-evident that both children and teachers have a need for 
safe, modern, well-ventilated classrooms in buildings designed to 
provide an atmosphere conducive to learning. We need classrooms 
fit for our children, fit for their teachers, and fit for education. 

While America’s classrooms do not need additional chrome or higher 
fins or a completely new model each year, neither is there advantage 
in ancient structures. School buildings do not improve with age. 
One would imagine, however, in visiting some areas, that 1889 must 
have been a good year for schools. 

Two of our chief characteristics as a nation are that we talk much 
of the value of education, and that we are truly an affluent society. 
While poverty is still widespread it is also true that few peoples of 
the world now, and none in the past, have equaled our individual 
well-being and our national wealth. Yet, it is this society that today 
has children going to school in more or less renovated basements, in 
buildings so inadequate that thousands of children are on shifts or 

art-time study, in temporary quarters which serve year after year, 
in hundreds of buildings that date back to the 19th century, in schools 
that are unfit for human habitation. 

Of course, I have no personal knowledge of conditions everywhere 
throughout the country, but I do know a little something about con- 
ditions in the Milwaukee school system. In 1949 we had 68,000 chil- 
dren in our public schools. Today we have 98,000 and in 1963 we 
will have more than 120,000, estimated on the basis of birth rates 
and population growth. Mind you, these figures show only 60 percent 
of our school population. Actually, about 40 percent of the Milwau- 
kee children attend parochial schools, so that today we have more 
than 163,000 children going to school in Milwaukee. 

This tremendous growth has created tremendous problems. Like 
most other communities in the country, we in Milwaukee believe in 
solving these problems ourselves if we can possibly do so. It is good 
business and sound economics to raise our money locally and spend 
it locally, instead of sending it to Washington and getting only part 
of it back, if—and this is a big if—if we can possibly do so. 

By taking heroic measures we have been able to meet our own 
problems so far, but I have some doubts whether we can continue 
to do so in the future. By 1963, we will at least have reduced our 
debt structure enough, on present estimates, so that we can then go 
back to the voters to get authority for new borrowing within our 
present debt limits set by the legislature. 

Now despite a very ambitious building program—we are openin 
three new junior high schools in September—nevertheless we stil 
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have any number of buildings going back to the 1890’s and earlier. In 
fact, we have 27 buildings between 60 and 85 years old. As many as 
30 buildings are in desperate need of modernization and 20 more 
must be renovated at an early date. 

Right now we are trying to finance 77 percent of our annual school 
needs by a local property tax. Only 9 percent of our annual needs 
are met by State aid. By 1964 on building alone we will be running 
$15 million short even on the basis of our present long-range pro- 
grams. Just where this money will be coming from remains to be 
seen, and I need not remind you gentlemen that there are many com- 
munities in the Nation that are a great deal worse off than Milwaukee. 

Now the old building situation which we have been trying so hard 
to meet in Milwaukee is duplicated all over the country. I am told 
that a survey by the U.S. Office of Education shows that one out 
of every five buildings is a potential firetrap. That is 20 percent of 
the Nation’s entire school plant. 

Even in the city of New York they had a school fire I read about. 
It happened in the early morning when no children were present, but 
it brought about an investigation, coming, as it did, at the time of the 
tragic Chicago disaster in Our Lady of Angels School. This particu- 
lar New York building dated back to 1890, with a new wing added 
in 1899. I remember the New York Times became justifiably con- 
cerned about the situation, pointing out that even that rich city is 
still using another school building that dates back to 1841. And if I 
remember rightly, at least a quarter of the New York schools were 
found to be more than 50 years old. Now, if that is the situation in 
New York, what can we expect to find elsewhere? 

There are one of two ways in which we can obtain adequate school 
buildings for our children. The first is by legislation growing out of 
disaster. This is how we obtained much of the mine safety legislation 
in this country. The second is by legislation before the disaster oc- 
curs. This takes positive Government leadership. The American 
labor movement looks to the legislative branch of the Government to 
exercise the leadership necessary to provide an adequate program of 
Federal financial aid for school construction. We ask this on behalf 
of America’s children. 

The U.S. Office of Education reported that as of last Septem- 
ber public school enrollment was 1,843,000 over the normal class- 
room capacity—5.4 percent of our total enrollment is in excess of 
classroom capacity. The States reported that in September 1958 we 
needed 65,300 classrooms just to house the overflow, and an additional 
75,200 classrooms to re ~ facilities which are obsolete or other- 
wise unsatisfactory. Thus, for this school year we needed at least 
140,500 additional instruction rooms. 

The year before, 1956-57, it became necessary to abandon 15,700 
rooms. During 1957-58 we had to abandon 17,300. New construc- 
tion has aioe the problem and even that may slacken without 
aid. As Secretary Arthur Flemming said on February 17, it is not 
certain that new construction will continue at its present rate. 

The current statistics alone will tell the story. They show a 
steadily growing school-age population and a problem of steadily 
growing magnitude unless Federal aid is promptly forthcoming. 

But statistics tell only a part of the story. The balance of the 
story rests with the children who spend their time in the schools and 
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receive a mediocre education as preparation for a world that demands 
the highest accomplishment. The national need is clear. As Dep- 
uty Administrator Hugh L. Dryden of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration noted recently : 

We have been handicapped not by lack of talent, but rather from our failure 
= — what talent we have. We must select the best brains and push them 

araer, 

The problem is that an inadequately staffed school system, operat- 
ing on a grossly inadequate budget and poorly housed, cannot even 
properly identify, much less encourage our brighter children. 

In view of the acute shortage of classrooms over the Nation, we 
urge speedy enactment of the proposed School Support Act of 1959 
and its section 5 provision for grants to the States for school con- 
struction. We note with approval that the funds will be granted to 
give priority to the school districts with the gravest need and which 
are least able to finance their needed additions. 

We are particularly gratified that section 9 insures that expendi- 
tures under the proposed act will not be used to lower labor standards 
in construction but that, on the contrary, provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act will apply to insure that prevailing wage rates will be ob- 
served. I note, however, that these provisions do not insure time and 
one-half for overtime for all hours worked in excess of 8 a day or 40 
a week, and I would like to suggest that the policies of the 8-hour 
law and the Fair Labor Standards Act would be more fully carried 
out if the bill should incorporate these overtime requirements. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman permit an interruption at this 
point ? 

Mr. ScHorMann. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair wishes to apologize for the necessity of 
being absent from the committee room for a short time. I have been 
ordered to appear before the Subcommittee on Appropriations having 
to do with supplemental items. I am going over to make a plea for 
some additional funds for the Education Defense Act of 1958, and for 
construction and maintenance and operation moneys for Public Laws 
815 and 874. 

At this point, I will ask Mr. Udall to preside. I believe I will be 
able to return before the hearing is completed. 

Mr. Upaut (presiding). Would you please proceed. 

Mr. ScHormMann. Thank you. 

The proposed authorized appropriations of $1.1 billion for 1959, 
$2.2 billion for 1960, $3.4 billion for 1961, and $4.7 billion for 1962 and 
each year thereafter, are quite reasonable in view of the paramount 
needs met by the bill and the critical urgency of those needs. We in 
the AFL-CIO believe we can afford to educate our children properly. 
It is unthinkable that anyone would seriously deny the need at this 
late date. We hold that America can afford all that it needs. 

While the pro school construction and teachers’ salary grants 
have every justification in their own right, it is also true that they will 
make important contributions to putting America back to work. Jan- 
uary’s 4.7 million unemployed demonstrates graphically that the re- 
cession is still very much with us. This figure shows 200,000 more 
jobless than 1 year before, when we were supposedly in the middle of 
the recession. At their level of income, rons, wer can be expected to 
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spend promptly virtually all of any salary increase, thus stimulating 
business activity. The construction provisions of the proposed act 
would serve as an important stimulus to those industries producing 
and processing building materials, as well as to the construction 


industry itself. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In a recently published study of the Soviet education system, with 
its emphasis on status for teachers, the author, Fred M. Hechinger 
(The Big Red School House), makes a very pointed observation on 
teachers’ position in the Russian community : 

It is one of the great ironies of this century that a police state rather than a 
democracy thinks more highly of its teachers than of its policemen. 

Of course, the Russians deny teachers academic freedom, but they 
do give them a great deal of social recognition. 

he first step in reestablishing in the public mind in the United 
States the importance of the teacher is a step which requires govern- 
ment leadership. That step is to pay our teachers a fair aaa 

At the beginning of the 1957-58 school year, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education, we had 91,200 full-time teachers in our schools 
on an emergency basis, as the holders of substandard certificates. 
Since then the situation has changed—for the worse. When the cur- 
rent 1958-59 school year began, 5 months ago, we had 92,337 teachers 
with inadequate preparation. 

It will be suggested by some that, since this is only somewhat over 
7 percent of the teachers in the public schools, it is of little conse- 
quence. But these statistics will not comfort the little girl or boy 
whose future will be shaped by education received from a person hold- 
ing less than standard credentials. These 92,337 people with sub- 
standard certificates are the teachers of hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in thousands of classrooms across our land. 

Of these unqualified teachers, 24,181 teach in the secondary schools, 
providing what will be the terminal education for most of the stu- 
dents, while 68,156 are in the elementary schools, charged with laying 
the groundwork for all of the future education of the children com- 
mitted to their care. 

The increase in the number of the emergency certificate holders in 
the past year has come in the secondary schools where students are 
formally introduced to the sciences and the humanities. 

The figures speak with crystal clarity as to why more qualified 
young people are not attracted to teaching. The average teacher’s 
salary in the United States, for the year 1957-58, was only $4,520. 
For the school year 1956-57, the median salary of all beginning teach- 
ers was $3,600. 

Accordingly, we are entrusting the education of our children—the 
future of America—to people to whom we pay a marginal wage. 

These underpaid teachers are this year instructing 1,148,000 more 
children than they did during the last academic year. That brings 
the total enrollment in the public schools up to almost 34 million; an 
increase of 3.5 percent over the 1957-58 school year. Inevitably, the 
— arises as to whether we are exploiting our teachers or our 


ildren, or both. 
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Less than 15 percent of the men between 35 and 54 years of age in 
the United States who have completed college earn as little as $4,000, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. This indicates how far 
below average our teachers’ incomes are. 

The truth is that our teachers do not earn a living wage. The U.S. 
Department of Labor’s 1951 City Workers’ Family Budget, up dated 
as to prices and taxes to 1958, shows that a worker and his wife, with 
two children, require at least $4,656 per year for a modest but ade- 
quate standard of living. Thus the teacher’s average annual salary 
of $4,520 leaves him with only a subsistence wage level. He is not 
meeting the minimum $90 per week required each week of the year. 
The way he most often makes ends meet is to spend the summer and 
holidays working in some routine job instead of using this period to 
improve his worth as an educator. Under these conditions, as Secre- 
tary Arthur Flemming admitted on February 17, we cannot hope to 
attract A-1 men and women into the teaching profession. 

Here — I want to give you some picture of the Milwaukee sit- 
uation. Present conditions under the present budget are far from 
po mag We have one salary schedule for all elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. The starting rate for an inexperienced 
teacher with a college degree is $4,200. With a lot of added stud 
and summer work and degrees and 12 or 13 years of experience, a Mil- 
waukee school teacher may reach the highest salary of $7,500. This 
salary range, pitifully inadequate as it is, was adopted in Milwaukee 
only for the purpose of keeping our city in a strong competitive posi- 
tion with the other cities in the country which are bidding against us 
for professional staff. It is already out of date today, in terms of the 
major cities. But it still goes to show the low level of teachers’ sal- 
aries throughout the country. 

Teachers’ salaries and operating expenses present Milwaukee with 
almost insuperable problems. This year we are operating on a $33 
million budget. Under present high enrollments this is totally inade- 
quate, but to spend any more would force us to operate at a deficit. 

Right now our school board is asking for an increase in the taxing 
authority in order to— 

(1) Increase salaries modestly to keep Milwaukee in a competitive 
position with other cities. 

ts) Attain a slightly better pupil-teacher ratio in the classroom. 

3) Expand various services. 

If this goes through we will be able gradually to make the urgentl 
needed increase in our expenditures from 33 million this year to 47 
million in 1963. But even this very substantial increase could never 
possibly meet desirable standards for teachers’ salaries, and it is m 
judgment that even with all possible local and State financing—whic 
I assure you we in Wisconsin will use first before we seek Federal 
aid—we would never be able to give teachers the type of pay which 
would attract to teaching the type of talent our educational system 
needs and deserves. In this area Federal aid is vital to Milwaukee 
now. And you may be sure it is even more vital in most other cities 
and towns across the country. 

It is for these reasons that the AFL-CIO heartily endorses the 
provision of section 6 of the School Support Act of 1959 for grants 
to the States to be used for teachers’ salaries. This is a vitally im- 
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portant step forward in discharge of the National Government’s obli- 
gation in respect to this national problem. 

We approve the necessary safeguard of section 8 that the Federal 
grants not be used as an excuse to reduce the States’ school effort or 
as a Substitute for the States’ essential effort. 

In sum, then, the American labor movement urges passage of H.R. 
22, the proposed School Support Act. While it will not meet all of 
our needs in education, it isa long step forward. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


As in the past there are those who will oppose all Federal aid to 
education on the grounds that it is a departure from past policy, that 
it implies Federal control of education and that, since tax money must 
ultimately pay for any expenditure for education, it might as well 
by through the taxing power of local government. Unfortunately 
a old bromides will influence some who do not take time to analyze 
them. 

The support of education by the National Government is, of course, 
not an innovation of the 1950’s. National aid to education is older 
than the Constitution itself, as evidenced by the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1785. It has been nearly a century now since the land grant colle 
program was initiated, and major Federal participation in loan 
ening education has continued down through the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

The suggestion that Federal aid means Federal control is a fake on 
its face. Nearly a century of major Federal aid shows a record of 
continuing loca] control. No major national organization or group 
in America, and no group in the Congress, favors Federal control; 
hence this is not a valid issue. Most organizations in the United 
States, like the AFL-CIO, insist on continuing local control of edu- 
cation. The proposed School Support Act of 1959, of course, specifi- 
pe ar properly—provides statutory safeguards for local control. 

he suggestions that the States or localities can solve the pressing 
needs themselves is given the lie by the realities; they have not been 
able to do so. The truth, although they may be making a proportion- 
ately greater effort, is that some States and districts simply do not 
have available to them the tax source necessary to raise the funds re- 
uired. Figures for 1956-57 school year show that of our total, na- 
tional school budget, almost two-thirds comes from the local govern- 
ments, about one-third from the States, and only about 4 percent from 
the specialized Federal grants. Thus is it clear that the localities are 
carrying the burden. 

Unfortunately those with the greatest need due to lack of tax 
sources are already making the greatest effort, in many instances hav- 
ing been such that school debt has reached its legal maximum. Overall 
local and State debt has gone up 182 percent since 1948, while the Fed- 
eral debt has increased 10 percent. 

Accordingly, it seems clear that despite a heroic effort, many school 
districts find it impossible to carry the burden without substantial 
Federal assistance. While Federal] responsibility is expressed through 
payment of only about 4 percent of our overall school budget, the Fed- 
eral share of highway construction is 3 times that amount—12 per- 
csnt—and that in public welfare over 11 times—46 percent—that per- 
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centage. Yet, if anything, the Federal responsibility is even greater 
in education than in these other fields. As noted before, this is a na- 
tional problem of all Americans, everywhere, and it must be met on 
that basis. We have a saying in the trade unions which fits this situa- 
tion: An injury to one is an injury to all. 

It has been suggested from one important quarter that those asking 
Federal action should be ready to pay the bill. First it should be clear 
that the working people are more than willing to pay their fair share 
of the taxes. However, we are not faced with the need for great, 
across-the-board tax increases to pay for Federal aid toeducation. We 
could collect all that is proposed to be spent on education and more 
by a few simple steps. Among these might be repeal of the special tax 
relief granted dividends income by the Revenue Act of 1954. And we 
might require withholding taxes on the payment of dividends and 
interest. In addition, we could repeal excess depletion allowances and 
remove from such tax privilege many of the metals and minerals now 
covered. Another step would be to tighten the capital gains tax struc- 
ture by lengthenin the holding period of long-range gains and in- 
creasing countered the 25 percent tax rate. Congress might remove 
from capital gains treatment the many types of income not originally 
included. 

At base, semantic exercises aside, the opposition to Federal aid is 
due to the progressive tax system of the Federal Government and the 
less equitable, regressive tax systems of most of the States. The so- 
called taxpayers’ groups, of course, favor the latter system as it makes 
them less taxpayers. 

The trade unionists in America question seriously whether there 
is really any “cost” at all in providing better schoolteachers and safer 
school buildings. We see this, rather, as an investment in children. 
In this the working men and women of America are more than will- 
ing to pay their fair share of the attendant taxes, 

Section 2 of the proposed act makes a central point to which we 
would like to call your particular attention. It is that States and 
localities do not now, in fact, control their school systems. Control 
implies direction, choice as to courses of action. The States and 
school district do not have this choice. Instead, their decisions are 
governed by the reality of poverty—“the harsh demands of priva- 
tion.” Accordingly, H.R. 22 would have the effect of returning con- 
trol to the local authorities, far more than it would imply any con- 
ceivable threat to whatever local control they have. 

Thus, far from imperiling or diminishing the goal of local control 
of our schools, this bill would, in fact, put us on the road back to local 
control and protect that local control by economic reality. 

There is another bill before the subcommittee which pretends to 
meet the present need for Federal aid, but fails to face up to the 
present situation or the future educational needs of the Nation. This 
is H.R. 4268. 

First of all, the bill is temporary, whereas there is every sign that 
the need will continue indefinitely with no end in sight. 

Second, while recognizing a “persistent widespread, substantial, 
and serious shortage of classrooms,” the bill backs away from the 
necessary steps toward prompt and effective action to cure this 
situation. 
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Third, the bill completely ignores the teacher shortage and the best 
means of getting qualified teachers. 

In short, the Federal Government would, under this bill, make 
advances to school districts to pay one-half the annual principal and 
interest on bonds issued to finance school construction. These ad- 
vances would be conditioned upon the State financing the other half. 
In other words, this is a bankers’ bill written to satisfy the bank 
board rather than help the local school board. 

A maximum of $600 million worth of Federal funds “each year” 
over a 5-year period would be made available to the States on the 
basis of a formula allotment and every community would have to 
make “a reasonable tax effort,” whatever that is, before the Federal 
Government would help pay back the local school bonds. There are 
many additional strings attached to Federal support under this bill. 

But I don’t feel it is necessary for me to go into the details of this 
bill because many other witnesses, both for and against it can do this 
very effectively. I just want to say the bill’s provisions are reluctant, 
be | cautious, where bold action is needed. They are both conserva- 
tive and experimental where progressive steps along a tried and true 
path are demanded by the current situation. I am confident that this 
subcommittee can come up with a more straightforward and hard- 
hitting approach to the alarming problems which face our school 
boards today. 

Before concluding my testimony, Mr. Chairman, may I make one 
additional statement. President Richard J. Gray of the building and 
construction trades department has told me that the department has 

iven serious consideration to the classroom and teacher shortage. 
While I am a vice president of this department, I am not speaking 
as its representative. I have merely been authorized to say that, due 
to the needs of our children and of our children’s children, and to the 
opportunities presented for relieving many areas of unemployment 
in the building trades, the department wholeheartedly endorses the 
position I have presented to you today. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Upatu. We thank you, Mr. Schoemann, for your statement. 
I might say you have spoken with the forthrightness of a plumber and 
with some of the insights of a school-board member. We are very 
happy to have you here today with us. 

Mr. Scuoremann. Thank you. 

Mr. Upatt. I just have one or two questions. 

I think one of the basic differences in view which is represented 
in the two approaches of these particular bills is with regard to our 
conception of what the capacity of the States and local governments 
is. I think the administration approach is predicated on the fact 
that if properly stimulated, if we will dangle a carrot in front of their 
nose, we can get the local people or the State people to do the job. 

Does that seem to you to be a realistic appraisal of the situation, 
as far as your own State is concerned ? 

Mr. Scuormann. My State, I can assure you, is doing everything 
under the sun to raise the money themselves. Our money, unfor- 
tunately, in Milwaukee, the greatest proportion of it comes from real 
estate taxes, and that is just about carrying the largest load it could 
possibly carry. 
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Mr. Upaty. Do you regard the real estate tax as equitable a tax 
and as reasonable a means to raise funds to run schools with as, let 
us say, the tax base that the Federal Government has? 

Mr. Scuormann. No. I think those things I suggested here could 
very well, on a national level, relieve the real estate tax in the local 
communities. 

Mr. Upatt. I want to ask you about one other fact, and this con- 
cerns your experience as a school board member. ; 

One of the things that causes me to have minor reservations with 
regard to the schoolteacher salary proposals, and one of the other 
committees in Congress had testimony a week ago from the president 
of the National Science Teachers Association, is that half of the sci- 
ence teachers in this country are not qualified, and I think that a very 
great responsibility is going to rest on local school boards and school 
administrators if this kind passes, not simply to continue the old 
seniority system in teaching with regard to pay, but I think we are 
going to have to design a better method of encouraging the young 
man who is a superior teacher to stay in teaching so that his abilities 
can be recognized. If we simply pass out across the board a pa 
increase to all teachers, including the qualified and the enqualied, 
we may not be doing as much as we should do. 

Would you disagree with me on that point ? 

Mr. ScHormann. Yes, I think I would. I can only tell you my 
own experience on that. Of course, teachers have a 10-month year. 
There are 2 months during the vacation period when the remunera- 
tion of teachers must be secured, as I stated, from other sources. We 
in Milwaukee reward by special increments those teachers who find 
it possible to secure higher education, to supplement their average 
and normal education that they have or that was necessary to get 
a teacher’s certificate. 

So when they go from a bachelor’s degree, and it may go up to a 
doctor’s degree, we give them special increments in order to reward 
them for that. We then hold them in our system. 

Mr. Uva. That is the type of thing that I am saying I think 
school boards should be doing. So you are agreeing with me rather 
than disagreeing. 

Mr. ScHorMann. I am agreeing that that is what should be done. 
We have found it very wholesome. But now we find, as I stated, that 
our finances are getting in such a shape—well, in fact, in the last 
year the Milwaukee shiol board did not grant a salary increase 
because of the financial condition. They could have, of course, done 
what others have done, and take it away, perhaps, from our con- 
struction end. But that question of teachers is getting to be a very, 
very serious problem. Inadequately trained teachers, in my opinion, | 
are taking something away from the American child. It is in the 
same manner as you would not want an inadequately trained doctor 
to be treating you for an illness that you might have. 

Mr. Upatu. Does the gentleman from New Jersey have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no questions, except to thank you for your 
excellent statement. 

Mr. Upatu. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 
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Mr. Fre.incuvysen. I listened to the testimony with great in- 

terest and I think there is importance to the points 4 makes. There 
is no question but what it is a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take a look and try to do something about our educational 
facilities. 

I agree wholeheartedly that we should not gear what we may do 
to the fact that the Soviet Union is a threat to us militarily and 
economically and perhaps even from the point of view of education. 

My main concern is with the adequacy of the program that we may 
develop. It is along those lines that I would like to pursue what 
you have already said about teachers’ salaries and some of the com- 
ments that you made in your testimony. 

To get back to this question of teachers’ salaries, if the Federal 
Government should decide that there was a national interest in re- 
ducing the number of unqualified teachers, and that it therefore 
felt that it should help subsidize them or it should provide com- 
plete subsidies for certain categories of teachers, such as those in 
the fields of science, do you not think that there would be created, 
along with that subsidy, an obligation to see, as the gentleman from 
Arizona was indicating, that the money was not going to cushion 
the inadequate, the unqualified teacher ; that we should try to improve 
the quality of teaching? Would that not be a responsibility of the 
Federal * fre Rervanaar if we got into this business of subsidizing 
teachers ? 

Mr. Scuormann. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Freiineuvysen. Is that not one of the things we have tried 
to avoid from the beginning, a direct intervention on the part of the 
Federal Government with such questions as the arennecy of seachiert, 
and does it not mean that there would surely be a shortcircuiting o 
what, up until now, has been a local responsibility ? 

Mr. Upaux. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fretinenvuyrsen. I would like to get his answer and then I will 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. Scnormann. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. If the Federal Government has direct re- 
sponsibility to see that the money it provides to pay teachers only 
goes to qualified teachers, would that not result in a lessening of 
responsiblity at the local level? 

Mr. Scnormann. I can only speak on what would happen in Mil- 
waukee. If we got to the point where we needed financial assistance, 
our standards would be created there and they would be the standards 
that I am quite sure the Federal Government could invest in, in the 
purchase of those standards, without interfering. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your point is, though, that there would be 
a responsibility for the Federal Government to take a look at the 
aia of the particular community that was receiving Federal 
al 

Mr. Scnoremann. Yes; I could not disagree with that. I think 
they would have to do that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is why some of us in favor of Federal 
aid are very much opposed to teachers’ subsidies. We feel it is no 
responsibility of the Federal Government to get its nose into local 
business and say, “Are your teachers adequate? Weed them out if 
they are not.” 
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It certainly would be a transformation of the way school boards 
all over the country have been handling their business up to this point. 

Mr. Scuormann. I think the school boards of this country would 
raise their standards if they were given any reasonable assurance of 
being able to finance those standards. We have always approached 
it from that angle. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. Presumably money would help them with a 
lot of problems, of course. I am not arguing that at all. You men- 
tioned at the beginning of your testimony that it is good business 
and sound economics to raise the money locally and spend it locally 
instead of sending it to Washington and getting part of it back, if— 
and this is a big if_if we can possibly do so. 

Is it your point that the maximum has been reached and it is for 
that reason that you are turning to Washington for assistance? 

Mr. Scuoremann. Well, in many places I think so. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. You mentioned that there were States which 
had reached their maximum. Have you any State which will admit 
that it cannot, do any more for its educational system, either at the 
local level or the State level, and, therefore, must have Federal aid? 
We have talked about these problems for years and we have never 
been able to get a State to admit such a thing. 

Mr. Scuormann. Mr. Cosgrove is the assistant director of our edu- 
cational department. That is one of his responsibilities, He can 
answer that question. 

Mr. Coserove. Mr. Congressman, I would say this, that there are 
some States and/or local school districts that have reached their legal 
indebtedness limit, which, therefore, would imply that under the law, 
at least, they cannot make a greater effort without a change in the 
law. In this sense, I think it has been reached. 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. Do you know any State that has utilized to 
the maximum all its local resources and all its State resources? 

Mr. Coscrove. Well, sir, if I may say, that is, I believe, the type of 
situation which is an open-end question. It would be very difficult 
to say with certitude that, in fact, every effort has been made in a given 
situation. 

We could, sir, submit to you a memorandum, and we would be happy 
to do this, indicating those States and school districts which have 
reached the legal limit of debt. 

Mr. THompson. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. THomeson, Our colleagues from New Mexico told me, at least, 
that they, at both the State and local level, have reached 100 percent 
of their limit of indebtedness and cannot do any more. The chairman 
of this subcommittee makes the same claim for the State of West 
Virginia. There are others which have, as States, approached the 75 
to 80 percent point, plus a great number of individual school districts 
which have smeseiledl the limit of their bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Mr. Schoemann, I would like to get back to 
the question of the adequacy of the program. As you know, H.R. 
22 would envisage spending over a 4-year period about $11.5 billion, 
to be divided as the States might see fit between teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. Have you any idea on the basis of experience or 
your good judgment as to how many classrooms might be built with 
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that expenditure of money? I grant that nobody knows how the 
States will divide the amounts which they might receive over the 4-year 
period, but have you any indication of what you are envisaging in the 
way of the number of classrooms that would be built with a program 
of this size? 

Mr. ScHorMann. I can only give you my experience, as I said, with 
a little over 21 years that I was on the board. When I became a mem- 
ber of the board in Milwaukee, and also being the president of the 
Milwaukee Building Trades Council, the experience of the Milwaukee 
School Board was that in order to build—and in that period it was 
customary to build the 21-room school buildings, 3-story affairs— 
that it took 214 years to build one of those, 21 rooms. The reason for 
it was this, that the construction industry used the school construction 
as a fill-in of their normal activity and construction on private work. 
I am sure that other communities have had the same experience. They 
would leave a school building lay dormant for 6 months. 

The point I am trying to make is this: We, in the period of time that 
I was on the board, were building 21-room schools in a period of about 
8 months, complete for occupancy. The way we did it was through 
the contract system, with a penalty clause. We rewarded them if they 
built the school before the contract period stipulated in their contract. 

You asked me how many rooms can we build? With the present 
unemployment, I am quite sure that this program would not be too 
ambitious, that we could relieve the situation tremendously with the 
amounts stipulated there annually, and we could do this job. There 
would be no one that could give you the figures as to how many class- 
rooms they could build. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. We have an educated guess on the basis of 
the experience with State aid that has been made available so far. 
Mr. Holland, the national director of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, suggested that if the same proportion were used in the allo- 
cation of Federal aid under this program as has been used under 
State aid in practice, that we might get about 95,000 to 100,000 class- 
rooms a year, and the balance of the money would be used to help 
pay teachers’ salaries. 

wonder if you think that would be about it. That is over a 4-year 
eriod. 
F Mr. Scuoremann. Well, yes. I would doubt that much in 1 year. 

Mr. Bremitier. Congressman, I was just doing some rough calcu- 
lating. If you used slightly less than a third of the money—and I 
believe that is about the way it works out, slightly less than a third— 
that you would then get in round numbers about 100,000 classrooms 
over the 4-year period. That is about the way it would work out. 

Mr. Frevincnvuysen. If that is an adequate construction program, 
and that is what you are aiming for, and that is what you think this 
would do—— 

Mr. ScnHormann. It is to supplement the regular program in each 
community, construction program. 

Mr. FretincuuysEeNn. Well, we hope it would supplement it. That 
is right. If we could develop, either through the administration pro- 
posal or some other way, a program that would provide the same 
amount of stimulation of additional classrooms over a 4-year period 
for considerably less money, you would not necessarily have any ob- 
jection to it, would you? 
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Mr. ScHopMANN. We would have to see that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We have it. We have the administration’s 

rogram, and Secretary Flemming has said that we could anticipate 
if it is utilized fully that it would help build $3 billion worth of 
classrooms, or 75,000 classrooms over a 4-year period. 

Mr. ScHormann. We do not agree that it would. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It either will or will not; we cannot tell un- 
til we see it in practice. But if it did, it would be at least as adequate 
as your suggestion for $11.5 billion. Admittedly, the $11.5 billion 
would be divided in large part to subsidizing teachers. You might 
get away with less money output if we confined ourselves to class- 
room construction. We have something roughly comparable. I agree 
and you can disagree, as to whether, as a practical matter, it would 
build those classrooms. That is not what I am asking. You are look- 
ing for an adequate program. If we can find an adequate program 
and stimulate that volume of construction for less money, you would 
not have objection, would you? 

Mr. Scuormann. If we can do the job, we do not care how you do 
it, as long as the job is done. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. To get back to that side of it, I am wonder- 
ing if you would have objection, and we have had this discussed with 
respect to labor legislation, to a two-package approach instead of a 
one-package approach to the two problems you have discussed today. 
First of all, is there greater urgency in the field of schoolteachers’ 
salaries or a greater urgency in the field of construction, school 
construction ? 

Secondly, do you think the two things can be considered separately 
or do you think it is essential that we consider them in one lump 
piece of legislation, such as H.R. 22? 

Mr. Scoormann. In one lump or separately ? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Scoormann. Well, my opinion would be separate. 

Mr. FretincHuyseEn. I am delighted to hear you say that, because 
I, myself, would like to see the problems considered separately. 

The bill itself, of course, considers them together. 

Mr. Scuoemann. To lose both of them would be a disaster, in my 
‘opinion. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am delighted to hear you say that. I agree 
with you 100 percent. But the trouble is that the statement by your 
executive council says that what we have to have is a bold program, 
and soon. The very boldness of the program may jeopardize enact- 
ment of any legislation. It is for that reason that I am glad to hear 
‘you say that you would approve a two-package approach if it might 
help passage of at least part of the program. pint - 

Mr. ScHormann. Mr. Congressman, I voted for that resolution. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I am not blaming you for voting for it. 

Mr. Scuormann. I just want you to know that I did. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I am not saying that you are wrong for hav- 
ing voted it. I am just saying I am glad to hear you say you would 
advocate a two-package approach if it did mean that we might get 
some part of the program enacted and it would not necessarily jeop- 
ardize the other part. 
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Mr. Bremner. May I point out in that connection you are, of 
course, Mr. Congressman, positing an assumption that your chances 
would be better by dividing the bill. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. I have no objection to posting assumptions 
at all, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremitzer. I do not either. But the point I am making is 
that Mr. Schoemann’s answer is also based upon that assumption. 
You are assuming that you have a better chance of passing legisla- 
tion of you divide. If such is the case, if such should be proven the 
case, the long history of the labor movement shows that we are al- 
ways pete people trying to get through what we can. 

Mr. Fret~incuuysen. I have no doubt that you are reasonable 

ple. It is for that reason that I am delighted you are in here testi- 

ing. It is because we have had programs of a comparable scale 

defeated on the floor of the House that I am very anxious to avoid 
a third effort which, again, might be defeated. 

I am anxious to get this legislation in a form which can be sus- 
ag on the floor of both the House and the Senate and passed into 

aw. 

To get down to the question of school effort, the effort made by the 
schoo] districts, and the necessity for keeping up what the States 
have been doing, in your fairly brief criticism of the administration’s 
proposal, you refer to the necessity for a community making a reason- 
able tax effort, whatever that is, before the Government would help 
pay to back the local school bonds. 

Are you objecting to such a provision ? 

Mr nth gar That is in your bill, is it not? 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. That is what I say. 

Mr. ScHormann. I do not understand it. 

= FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, on page 13 of your own testimony, you 
said— 

Mr. Scoormann. I mean I do not understand this reasonable tax. 
What do you mean by a reasonable tax effort ? 

Mr. FrexincHuysen. What do you mean by your specific approval 
on page 10, and I will quote it: 

We approve the necessary safeguard of section 8 that the Federal grants not 
be used as an excuse to reduce the States’ school effort or as a substitute for the 
States’ essential effort. 

Do you think that it is important that the Federal Government put 
in a provision which seeks to maintain or insists on maintaining a 
reasonable tax effort, a reasonable school effort, or an essential effort, 
as you put it, or do you not ? 

ou seem to be approving it with respect to H.R. 22 and you seem 
to be opposing it with respect to H.R. 4268. I am not sure whether 
you are for or against the requirement that any Federal program re- 
quire maintenance or a continuation of the local effort or not. 

Mr. ScHormann. We think in H.R. 22 it is very specific and it is 
— out; whereas in your bill it is vague, it is very questionable. 

hat is the difference between the two bills, in my opinion. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. I do not know just what you mean by vague- 
ness. You would like to see it specifically spelled out, what a reason- 
able tax effort is? 

Mr. ScHormann. What is a reasonable tax in a community ? 
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Mr. Fre~incuuysen. What is an essential effort by a State? I 
might return. agen 

It is not an easy thing to define, and I think any Federal legislation 
which attempts to spell it out would founder at the outset, because 
there is not an easy way of giving a formula of that kind. If we 
agree on a principle, that an essential tax effort, a reasonable tax effort 
on the part of a Rate or community is good or not, and if we can de- 
velop that the principle is good we can perhaps have the individual 
States develop a plan which will give an indication that the communi- 
ties which are receiving the aid have made the effort and still are 
unable to meet their obligations. 

Mr. Scnormann. Again, I can only say what has happened in my 
State. I am positive that the tax structure in our State for education 
is governed exactly by the extent that they can possibly put on each 
tax dollar, and the mill cost on real estate. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But you are not suggesting that there is no 
necessity on the part of the State or the community to show that they 
have made that effort. That is my point. 

Mr. ScHormann. It must be assumed that that is what they are 
doing, and before any money could be allotted under H.R. 22 they 
would have to prove that they have done that. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Good. You are saying that the showing of 
proof is important in order to qualify for Federal funds. 

Mr. Scpormann. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincnvuysen. That is all the same provision is suggesting 
in the administration bill. 

Mr. ScHormann. But you say a reasonable tax. 

Mr. FrevineuvuyseNn. I do not think there is anything wrong with 
the expression of a reasonable tax. 

Mr. Scoormann. I may say a 9-mill tax, in my opinion, would be 
reasonable. I know people in my city who say it is a very unreason- 
able tax, 9 mill. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But you still are saying that there must be a 
showing that an effort has been made. 

Mr. Scuoremann. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuursen. Of course, there has to be a decision as to 
what is a reasonable effort. 

Mr. ScuoremMann. That is right. 

_ Mr. Frevineuvysen. Again, it is not the Federal Government that 
is going to come in and make that determination, but it is the State 
in its allocation of the funds within the State to be sent to specific 
projects. 

Mr. Scnormann. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. To get to the administration’s bill, you say - 
that the administration’s approach to this is to be deplored. I am not 
quoting you directly on that, but on page 13 you say this is a banker’s 
bill, wherein to satisfy the bank board rather than help the local 
school board. 

Do you know of any other way for school districts generally to build 
schools except to issue bonds? 

Mr. Scoormann. Yes. That is what we have been doing now, right 
up to the limit of our capacity. 
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Mr. Fre.iNcuuysen. So bonds themselves are a normal way of 
financing the construction of schools, and the fact that you are 
facilitating the issuance of bonds does not make it 

Mr. Scuoemann. No, wait a minute. By grants. This raising of 
finances to build schools has two avenues, and I am speaking of my 
experience, either through bonds or through loaning methods, from 
the banks. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. A bond is an evidence of a loan, surely. 

Mr. ScHorMANN. But it is over a greater period of time. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You are not suggesting that schools generally 
can be financed on the basis of a 4- or 5-year loan. It surely has to 
be done over a period of years. The burden of paying off the loan 
in a short period of time is vastly heavier than duing it over a long 

riod, 
a4 ScuoreMann. Under your bill, you would loan a community, if 
I understand that correctly, the amount of money to pay for the 
construction of a school building. Is that the bill? 

Mr. Bremiutter. That is another bill. 

The administration bill guarantees 50 percent of the interest and 
debt charge. Isthat not the way it works out? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is right. 

Mr. Scnormann. And the principal ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The principal and interest on the annual in- 
stallments of the bonds that are issued. 

What makes it a banker’s bill and why is that something we should 
be afraid of? I do not know what the alternative to issuing bonds 
to build a tremendous school program is. 

Mr. Bremitier. The alternative is in H.R. 22 and in various other 
types of direct Federal grants for school construction. The money 
would be laid out immediately. There would be no bonds involved. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. We would get $25 per child, and we would 
get, by your own admission, 20,000 to 25,000 classrooms built directly 
with the assistance of these Federal grants. But that is a drop in the 
bucket so far as the total need. 

On the public school system today we are spending $11 billion. 
Most of that is done by the issuance of bonds and paying them off over 
a period of years, the lifetime of the building. I do not understand 
what you are saying, that it is abnormal and of benefit to the bankers 
only. 

Mr. Bremituer. The $11.8 billion to which you refer is the total 
school budget. The capital investment is a little over $3 billion a 
year at the present time. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, so what? Again, it is done by the 
issuance of bonds; is it not? And that is to benefit the community, 
not the bankers. The bankers put up the money to build the school, 
and they get paid back over a period of years by the community which 
is enjoying those schools. I do not see anything nefarious about that. 
I see no alternative to that as an approach. If we could afford $10 
billion a year of direct capital outlay and had the funds to get it and 
the tax resources to take it from, it might be preferable, and to tax the 
next generation for it, and have it paid back over a 30-year period. 
But as Mr. Schoemann, and as I assume you agree, we do not have 
the kind of resources to handle the problem on an immediate pay-as- 
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you-go basis. We have no alternative but to accept bonds as the way 
to do it. 

Is this any more a banker’s approach than the previous bills which 
I assume you supported, the so-called Kelley bills, the previous school 
construction program? That was filled with provisions to make it 
easier for school communities to issue bonds. In some cases those 
bonds might be purchased by the Federal Government or there might 
be a State authority to support the debt service of them. 

Mr. Bremuter. The previous bills, you will recall, were a fusion 
of the original school construction bill, which was a direct grant bill, 
and the earlier administration proposal which, again, was concerned 
primarily with promoting more bond issues. H.R. 22 does still con- 
tinue direct Federal grants and gets away from interest payments. 
What the administration is proposing is that you simply amplify the 
existing system of the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. FretinguHuysen. What I object to is why you say that is 
wrong. What is wrong about paying for a building that is goin 
to be used for a 30-year period for the children of a community | 
have that community pay for those facilities over the period ? 

Mr. Bremiiuer. Because we say quite frankly in our testimony that 
we think the time has come to take part of the cost of the overall school 
budget of the United States and meet it out of progressive income 
taxes. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Again, the money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment will come from, presumably, progressive income taxes, no 
matter what use it is put to. So that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. Bremiter. But it certainly is here or there. This would be 
the first time, if this bill passes, that Federal moneys would be ear- 
marked for this purpose, outside of the very small program which 
we have been going through on Federal impact areas. There we have 
been giving direct grants. 

Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN. It is not so small. It amounts to over a bil- 
lion dollars in construction. It is not so very small. 

Mr. Bremituer. Over a period of a decade, yes. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am not saying that we should bar grants 
as a solution or as a partial solution to this problem. I am saying I 
do not understand why you should inveigh against a bill which would 
make it easier for a community to do what it presently has no alter- 
native to do—and that is issue bonds—and inveigh against it as a 
banker’s bill. 

Isn’t it to help the community issue bonds and to guarantee support. 
for the annual installments of principal and interest on those bonds 

Mr. Bremitter. We are getting now into the question of the whole 
economy. One of the greatest problems that America has faced 
and will face in the next few years is the very large amounts of our 
gross national product which is now being diverted to interest pay- 
ments. This is one of the reasons we are in this serious trouble we 
are in. We think this is one place where we can cut down on interest 
payments and get some direct grants to do the job. 

r. Frevincuuysen. And if we reduce the national debt by $100 
million we would reduce interest payments, too. But where is the 
money coming from? Again, it is easy enough to advocate the bank- 
ruptcy bill and say any alternative is a banker’s bill. But where are 
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we going to get these billions of dollars? Of course, dollars, whether 
we like it or not, have to enter into this. 

There is one other question I would like to ask. Why are you 
advocating only a billion dollars for the first year and almost $4 
billion for the next 4 years? If the need exists, why not pump it all 
into the program and tackle it quickly ? 
om ScHoEMANN. All you have to do is amend it. We will agree on 
that. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. Again, you are saying that you do not like 
this approach. 

Mr. Ppeaeeei ast You used one word there. I might say that this 
is not a nefarious scheme. We are talking about grants. The com- 
munity that is in most dire need can least afford to make any loans 
of any description or nature, whether it is a bond or a regular direct 
loan. They would have to get a direct grant from the Government. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. No, that is not true, Mr. Schoemann. The 
community that least can afford it would be assessed directly by the 
State and the Federal Government. It would be very definitely a 
bailment out of the communities which are least able to afford it. It 
is a concrete expression of an obligation for the States and the Fed- 
eral Government together to guarantee over the life of the bonds, if 
that should be necessary, and the community should not be able to 
support the interest payments themselves, annual installments on the 
debt service. It would be aimed directly at the areas of greatest 
need. There is no reason to think that it would not get to those areas 
of greatest need. 

Again, the fact that there would be required matching on the part 
of the State governments seems to be highly desirable, because it 
would see to it that the State would set up priorities so it was not 
giving its money to communities that did not need it. It would be 
giving its money to areas that needed it most. I fail to see how you 
can take exception to that kind of an approach. 

I have taken too long, probably, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
yield back. 

Mr. Upatt. Mr. Lafore? 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. 

Mr. Upatu. Unless there is a further statement, we thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Scnormann. Thank you. 

Mr. Upatt. Our concluding witness this morning is Mrs. Haven 
Smith, chairman of the American Farm Bureau Federation Women’s 
Committee. She has come along way to be with us. 

The Honorable Don McGinley, of Nebraska is here. The Chair 
would be glad to recognize him, if he would like to introduce the 
witness. 

If there is anything you wish to say, Mr. Congressman, we will be 
happy to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. McGinuey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to be here at your hearing this morning on this some- 
what controversial piece of legislation, and to have this mark my 
first appearance before a committee as a Congressman. 

I am also glad to have this opportunity to introduce this noted lady 
from our State who is a member of our State normal board, which 
has charge of operation and administration of four State teachers 
colleges in the State of Nebraska, and who is appearing here as the 
chairman of the American Farm Bureau Women’s Committee, and 
as a member of the American Farm Bureau Federation board of 
directors. 

I am glad to present Mrs. Haven Smith, of Chapel, Nebr. 

Mr. Upaux. Thank you. 

Mrs. Smith, we have about 25 minutes. Under our procedures you 
can read your statement or part of it, and make any impromptu com- 
ments you wish to. 

May I just say this, that I think the pattern we see here this morn- 
ing of the various organizations in the country selecting people to 
testify before our committee who have had background in school 
work is a very wise step. I would like to commend you people, the 
Farm Bureau, for sending someone here who has a background in 
school administration and school work. We are happy to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HAVEN C. SMITH, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU WOMEN’S COMMITTEE, AND MEMBER, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN C. DATT, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mrs. Smirx. Thank you, Chairman Udall. With me this morning 
is Mr. John Datt of the American Farm Bureau Federation legisla- 
tive staff. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the various legislative pro- 
posals for expanded Federal aid to general education, including Fed- 
eral assistance for school construction and teachers’ salaries. The 
matter of education is of vital concern to each of the 1,576,462 farm 
families who are members of the Farm Bureau. 

The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in our organization are 
giving constant study to the educational programs of their local 
schools. We recognize the need for continually improving our educa- 
tional system at all levels, and our members are actively working at 
this task. By serving on local school boards, making tax seailiea, 
taking leadership in needed school district consolidation, serving on 
county farm bureau local school study committees and in many other 
ways we have sought to improve our educational system. 

he importance of education to farm families is reflected in the 
following 1959 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 
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Sauay schools, adopted by the voting delegates of the member State 
arm bureaus: 


As farmers and ranchers we have a vital interest in our public school system. 
We recognize the importance of constantly improving public education so that 
it will more adequately meet our needs. 

We need to develop greater individual appreciation of the problems of educa- 
tion, including the responsibility for student guidance and selectivity of courses, 
and greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curricula 
which help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and 
philosophy of the American system of self-government and the competitive en- 
terprise system. We should continue to appraise the curricula of our public 
educational system at all levels to see that they meet our present and future 
educational needs. 

Farm Bureau opposes expanded Federal aid to education because it involves 
the increased control and eventual domination of our public school system by 
the Federal Government. Proper financing of, and increased interest on the 
part of individuals in, the public school system at the local and State levels are 
necessary if we are to avoid an expanded program of Federal aid to education. 
The public must recognize its responsibility in this connection. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation should assist and encourage State 
and county farm bureaus in a study of such problems as taxation in connection 
with school financing; school building needs; development of proper curricu- 
lums; adequate teachers’ salaries, including a merit system of pay; evaluation 
of subject matter in textbooks; and school district organization. 

In order to encourage a careful study of the public school system 
as outlined in our a icy and to develop action at State and local 
levels to insure the best possible education for our young people, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is this year going to conduct 
two National Farm Bureau conference-workshops on education. The 
main purpose of these meetings will be to help and encourage our 
State and county farm bureaus to increase their participation and 
effectiveness in local school matters. 

Each year we have attempted to analyze our activities in the de- 
velopment of a better system of public education. We have men- 
tioned the national conference-workshops that will be held in 1959. 
These are the result of several meetings of leaders from State and 
county farm bureaus and their desire to take additional leadership 
in trying to solve our educational problems. The results, we are 
confident, will help us doa better job. - 

I would like to say that one of the principal concerns of the Farm 
Bureau women is in the field of education. I attend many meetings 
over the country. The interest that is revealed in the discussion of 
educational problems is tremendous. But we do not talk about Fed- 
eral aid. e talk about how to solve our problems at the local levels. 
I think the tremendous improvement in the school plant shows that 
we do not just talk, but that we are acting, and that it is erroneous 
to think that Federal action is the only way that problems can be 
solved. 

We have cited our concern and active interest in seeking ways of 
improving our system of public education because we believe this can 
most effectively and adequately be done through the utilization of 
State and local funds and resources. We do not believe it is neces- 
sary to launch out on a new program of Federal aid to general 
education. 
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In this respect we are in basic disagreement with the various legis- 
lative proposals before your subcommittee. Rather than a new pro- 
gram of Federal aid, we believe the States and local communities will 
continue to provide adequate schoolrooms and improvement in teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

On previous occasions we have outlined to this subcommittee and 
other congressional committees our opposition to various proposals 
for expanded Federal aid for school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries. In 1957 the Farm Bureau opposed the passage of H.R. 1 which 
would have provided Federal aid for school construction. A year ago 
we voiced our opposition to similar L rages We have in the past 
cited reasons why there was no need for this particular legislation 
and the Congress has consistently supported this view. 

We know of nothing that has changed to warrant either a temporary 
or permanent program of Federal assistance for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries. In fact, there continues to be a constant im- 
provement. 

Anyone who has had the privilege to travel throughout this Nation 
must be impressed by the new schools that are being constructed in 
almost every community. Counties and communities throughout the 
Nation are spending unprecedented sums for new schoolroom construc- 
tion, and efforts are being made to increase teachers’ salaries and to 
improve the overall conditions of our schools. Local people under- 
stand this challenge and will meet it through local taxation, without 
Federal assistance and without Federal controls. Federal aid could 
slow down this process by taking away some of the initiative to 
improve their own schools. 

In my own small town in Nebraska we have just built a new ele- 
mentary school. Weare currently building a fine addition to our high 
school. We didn’t talk about Federal aid. We voted the bonds to do 
the job that needed to be done. 

That same thing is occurring all over the country. Noone can travel 
over the country and see all the school buildings without realizing it. 
I am interested to note that half of our young people are attending 
school in buildings that were built after World War If. I might add 
as a long-time school board member that I do not believe it is in the 
interest of improving education to divert the attention of local people 
and local school boards away from solving problems at the local level, 
to figuring out how to get more tax dollars from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and how to use them. I am sure that the best use of the tax 
dollar will be made when the dollar comes at the local level. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports that 71,600 schoolrooms were 
completed during the 1957-58 school year. They also report that 
68,440 instruction rooms were scheduled for completion during the 
1958-59 school year. This indicates that the construction of school- 
rooms continues at a high level. Certainly this large number of new 
schoolrooms indicates that we are building the needed classrooms 
rapidly without Federal aid. 

n addition, the Investment Bankers Association of America reports 
that the amount of school bonds sold by States and local educational 
agencies for the financing of public elementary and secondary schools 
continue to be very hi = n 1958, $2,314,458,000 worth of school 
bonds were reported sold. This indicates that school bond sales are 
remaining at record levels. 
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I might add that I noted with interest that we approved 78 percent 
by value of the school bond issues that were put before us during the 
last year. Sometimes the people are accused of not being willing to 
support the schools at the local level. I am sure this refutes that 
argument. 

he continued large number of new schoolrooms being constructed 
and the high level of school bonds sold indicates that local people are 
making the necessary improvement in our education system without 
a new program of Federal aid. 

We have not attempted to comment on the various bills before the 
subcommittee because basically the Farm Bureau is opposed to any 
legislative proposal that would provide an expanded program of 
Federal aid to education regardless of the approach. 

However, we have studied H.R. 22 and H.R. 4268, the two main 
proposals before the subcommittee. We note with a great deal of 
interest the amount of Federal funds that would be made available. 
H.R. 22 would provide about $1.1 billion the first year and cost 
approximately $4.7 billion annually in the fourth and succeeding 
years. This is on the basis of $25 per child grant the first year and 
raising to $100 per child grant in the fourth and succeeding years. 

We do not believe large sums of Federal funds is the answer to our 
educational needs. There is no special magic in a federally appro- 
priated dollar. In our opinion, the instigation of Federal aid to educa- 
tion in the form of assistance for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries will actually prove to be a great disservice to our public school 
system. The result of intervention by the Federal Government could 


be to stymie initiative on the part of the local people who might get 
the impression that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal 
Government will come in and assist them. 

We will build more schoolrooms, pay our teachers better and im- 


prove the education of our children if we promote local initiative and 
continue to finance our school through local effort. 

The public school system of this country is the envy of the world. 
The unprecedented progress that has been made in our public educa- 
tion system has been accomplished by State and local effort. Local 
control of our school system has made it possible for programs to be 
developed to fit local needs. A temporary or permanent program of 
Federal] aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries, by neces- 
sity, would involve Federal control over our public education system. 

Farmers and ranchers do not want and are vigorously opposed to 
having their school systems dominated by Federal regulation from an 
all-powerful centralized government. 

Farmers and ranchers recognize the dangers of too much depend- 
ence on the Federal Government. Government aid means Govern- 
ment controls. The maintenance of strong, independent, and respon- 
sible State and local government is imperative to the preservation of 
self-government and individual freedom. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable 
concern the picture of Federal intervention in an increasing number 
of fields which were formerly the responsibilities of State and local 
government. With the Federal debt at an alltime high, with the need 
to balance the Federal budget in order to avoid more inflation, we 
think that citizens throughout the Nation are becoming more and 
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more conscious of the fact that they don’t get something for nothing 
from Washington. 

In the meetings I attend over the country, I hear a lot of discussion, 
not about Federal aid, but about the $13 billion deficit, about the fact 
that we failed to balance the Federal budget 24 out of the last 30 years, 
about increased control, about the fact that the dollar has lost half 
of its value. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that inflation is our most serious 
economic problem. Farmers and ranchers have experienced in recent 
years a price-cost — Since increased costs rather than reduced 
receipts have been the principal element in this squeeze, farmers are 
determined to work aggressively for a balanced Federal budget. They 
know an unbalanced budget is a major factor contributing to this 
inflationary threat which should be a concern to all citizens. 

Continued inflation only results in cheaper dollars which means we 
are able to obtain less for our local tax dollar spent in the field of 
education as well as other areas. 

We shall continue to study the problems of education through our 
Farm Bureau organization at the local and State level and work for 
programs that will meet our present and future educational needs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this matter. 

Mr. Upaut. I want to thank you, Mrs. Smith, for a very forthright 
and candid statement this morning. I take it that the present posi- 
tion of Farm Bureau is in pete to either of the bills, either the 
administration approach or the H.R. 22 approach ? 

Mrs. Smiru. That is correct. We believe the problem can be solved 
and the needs met at the State and local level. 

Mr. Upatz. Does your organization rd, for example, the bill 
Congress enacted last year, the specialized National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, as an example of moving in the wrong direction ? 

Mrs. Smiru. We were opposed to that legislation. 

Me Upatt. Does the gentleman from New Jersey have any ques- 
tions ! 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. I have listened to your testimony also, Mrs. 
Smith, with interest. I will not attempt to lead you to the idea 
that the Federal Government has any responsibility in this field. 
However, I should like to ask you a couple of very brief questions. 

If you were faced with the necessity for choosing between a Federal 
program which, over a 4-year period, would expend roughly $250 mil- 
lion, or a Federal program which over the same period would expend 
$11.5 billion, about 45 times as much, am I correct in saying that you 
would choose the smaller program ? 

Mrs. Smrru. Well, Congressman Frelinghuysen, we do not believe 
that we are faced with the necessity of that choice. We believe the 
job can be done at the State and local level. Of course, if we were 
faced with the choice, we would be for a program that had the least 
Federal control and the least Federal expenditure. But we do not 
believe it is necessary. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. That is exactly what we were hoping you 
would say. I did not expect quite as much of a response as that from 
7, Tam tee 

we could develop a Federal p m, the only purpose of which, 
and the only fair desoription of which, would be that it wes designed 
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to help the local communities solve their own problems at the local 
level, would you find any fundamental objection to it? 

Mrs. Smiru. I do not believe a program of that kind could be de- 
veloped, Congressman Frelinghuysen. 

r. FreLincHuysen. Of course, we have had many problems at the 
Federal level which have done just that, and which I assume the 
Farm Bureau has not opposed. Your main objection to participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the educational field is that it 
would stymie initiative. 

If a Federal program could be designed to encourage local initia- 
tive, to underline the essential necessity for the local community is- 
suing its own bonds and building its own schools, but which facili- 

the issuance of bonds and meeting up to their responsibilities, 
it is conceivable, is it not, that there would be no undesirable Fed- 
eral intervention? It would be making it easier for you to do your 
own job back home. 

Mrs. Surrn. Well, Federal programs, you know, have an insidi- 
ous way of turning out to have Federal intervention. We think an 
type of legislation is a foot in the door, and we do not think it is 
necessary. We think the problem can be solved at the logal level. 
We built some 70,000 schoolrooms last year. I noticed Roger Free- 
man of the Institute for Social Science Research, predicts that we 
can meet our school classroom needs over the next 12-year period, if 
we continue to build classrooms at the present rate. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Of course, if we could accelerate that build- 
ing program by 8 or 10 years, many people might think it would be 
advantageous. Twelve years is a long time to wait to build up an 
adequate educational plan. It is small consolation, in other words, 
to the children who are going to school in inadequate classrooms. 

As I say, I cannot attempt to convert you. I respect your views, 
and certainly appreciate your testimony. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Upatt. I wanted to ask one question, because I am thoroughly 
aware of your point of view with regard to the Federal programs. 

One long-term Federal program that most of our States have 
had experience with is vocational education, which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided a substantial part of the financing for, or, in- 
deed, got the States started, really, in that field. From your expe- 
rience in schoolwork have you found in the working out of that pro- 

am, that the Federal Government has tended to intrude itself into 
ocal matters as far as those programs are concerned ? 

Mrs. Smrru. Well, Congressman Udall, we have been in favor of 
the vocational educational program for some 25 years. We feel it is 
different from the proposals that are before your committee 
now. In the first place, it affects only a small segment of our people. 
Only about one-fourth of the funds come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Then it is a very small program, involving some $37 million, 
while we have under consideration now a program that involves 
$4,700 million after 4 years. 

Mr. Upaui. My question is whether there has been in the carrying 
out of this program, this insidious intervention that you talk about. 
Has that been your experience in Nebraska ? 


a. toe ma a 2 2 ek ee eee 6 bk Oe 
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Mrs. Smrru. In answer to this question I will say that there are 
certain Federal standards that must be complied with before Federal 
funds can be used for vocational education. It is my opinion if Fed- 
eral appropriations for vocational education involved a considerably 
arger Federal expenditure Federal controls would not be minor but 
would be considerably more. 

Mr. Upauu. You see, the program Congress enacted last year, for 
poe in was a specialized program, which included increased voca- 
tional aid, aid to graduate schools, a loan program for college 
students, which has proved tremendously popular, and so on. 

The point I am interested in is whether your statement that it is 
an inevitable and a necessary consequence of the Federal Govern- 
ment invading State prerogatives if you have any type of Federal 
tl oe do you think perhaps you overstated your generalization 
on that 

Mrs. Smirn. No. I do not believe so. It has been our experience 
that in any type of Federal program you do have intervention. 

Mr. Upatu. hank you. We are happy to have had you here this 
morning, 

The alt witness will be the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Rabaut. Will you identify yourself and proceed with your 
testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you as the sponsor of H.R. 1159 which is an identical 
bill to S. 8, introduced in the Senate on January 9, 1959, by the senior 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Pat McNamara, and cosponsored by the 
junior Senator from Michigan, Mr. Hart. For many years, I know, 
this subcommittee has been concerned with proposals that would 
provide Federal aid to the States for classroom construction. In my 
opinion, legislation to provide such Federal assistance to the States 
for school construction is essential legislation. 

I am concerned, as I know you are, with the emergency need for 
some Federal assistance to help the State alleviate their classroom 
shortages. You know as well as I that compiled by the U.S. Office 
of Education continue to show a growing need for instruction facil- 
ities among the States. This fall the States estimated a need for 
140,500 additional instruction rooms. On a nationwide basis there 
were 1,843,000 pupils in excess of normal classroom capacity in the 
public school. Tn Michigan, for example, the number of classrooms 
needed this fall has been estimated at 11,117. Of the more than 
11,000 classrooms needed by the State, 6,002 such rooms are needed 
to accommodate the 150,050 children who are in excess of the public 
school capacity. An additional 5,115 instruction rooms are needed 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities presently in use. Although it is 
reported that Michigan is scheduled to complete 4,500 instruction 
rooms during the 1958-59 school year, one can readily observe that 
this scheduled construction will not eliminate the State shortage of 
11,117 classrooms. 
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wore. 0 like many States, has in the past exerted considerable 
effort to help local school districts finance the building of their school 
facilities. Between the years 1950 and 1957, for example, Michigan’s 
capital outlay for public schools alone amounted to $32,619,691. In 
the recent school year 1956-57 local communities provided $162,194,996 
in eapital outlay. The State expenditure for this same school year 
totaled $7,250,293.1 Yet, there remains throughout the State a need 
for considerable emergency financial assistance for construction of 
classroom facilities. I send not enumerate the general need through- 
out the Nation for such assistance. 

Recognizing this serious national shortage of public elementary- 
and secondary-school facilities, despite the strenuous efforts of the 
States and local communities, and at the same time acknowledging 
that the responsibility for providing adequate school facilities is 
primarily that of the several States and their communities, H.R. 1159 
declares that the national interest in our public school system requires 
that the Federal Government assist State and local governments in 
meeting school-construction needs at least in the current emergency. 

You are, of course, familiar with the general provisions of the 
bill. In my opinion, it deals quite directly with the problem of the 
need for more classrooms by providing financial assistance to the 
States based upon the ratio of a State’s estimated school-age popu- 
lation, 5 to 17 inclusive, to the total estimated school-age population 
of all the States. These amounts are not to exceed $1 billion in each 
of two fiscal years 1960-61. 

In no sense do J offer this proposal as a panacea for the Nation’s 
educational problems. However, I see it as a measure which would 
efficiently meet the emergency school-construction needs of the States. 
Conceivably, enactment of Federal legislation to assist the States in 
public school construction could permit them to designate increased 
amounts for the improvement of teachers’ salaries. 

I share, as you do, disdain for legislation which would convey any 
Federal control in education. H.R. 1159 is specifically designed to 
keep the authority for education at the local and State level and to 
prevent any Federal interference in local or State school programs or 

1¢1es. 
hes me conclude by saying that I am proud to associate myself 
with the senior Senator hook Michigan, Mr. McNamara, and other 
members of the Michigan delegation, in sponsoring this legislation. 
I know it will receive your careful consideration, and I hope the 
committee will find merit in this proposal. 

Mr. Upatx. The committee will now stand adjourned, until Friday, 
March 6, 1959. 


2U.8. Office of Education. “Local, State, and Federal Funds for Public School Faclili- 
ties.” Circular No. 558, February 1959, pp. 12, 14. 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIoN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, 
Kearns, Holt, and Griffin. 

Staff member present: Robert E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Baitey. The committee will come to order. 

At this time on behalf of our colleague, a member of the committee, 
I desire to offer for inclusion in the record an endorsement of the Met- 
calf-Murray bill by the Arizona Teachers Association, and ask that 
it be included in the record at this time. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

PHOENIX, Ariz., March 5, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Offices, Washington, D.C.: 

Nine thousand members of Arizona Education Association respectfully urge 
passage of Murray-Metcalf bill for Federal sharing of cost of public education. 
Studies show States cannot adequately keep up with increasing financial respon- 
sibility of education. Matter of Federal funds for salaries to insure capable 
education personnel is of the utmost importance as well as some assistance in 
providing needed classrooms to avoid diluting education with double or extended 
session. Some reasonable Federal sharing with express provisions prohibiting 
Federal control direly needed. Please include this telegram in printed hearings. 


Sincerely, ial 
Ix PRIcE, 


Erecutive Secretary, Arizona Educational Association. 

Mr. Battery. At this time the Chair will recognize the member of 
the ot for the purpose of offering materials for inclusion in the 
record. 

Mr. McCorp. The other material that has been submitted for the 
record is a letter from Phi Delta Kappa, Rho Chapter, New York 
University. 

A letter from the superintendent of public instruction of the State 
of Oregon. 

A letter from the Massachusetts Teachers Association. 

A letter from the superintendent of public instruction of the State 


of New Mexico. 
311 
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A statement submitted by the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

A statement submitted by the National Consumers League. 

Mr. Battery. If there is no objection, the material submitted will be 
offered for inclusion in the record and printed in the record at this 

int. 
P°(The letters and statements referred to follow :) 


Pui Detta Kappa, Roo CHaptTer, New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., March 4, 1959. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Battey: I have been instructed by the membership of Rho Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa, to write you on behalf of this fraternity, urging you to support 
fully the Murray-Metcalf bill H.R. 22, which proposes Federal grants to States 
for school construction and teacher salaries. 

Phi Delta Kappa is an honor fraternity for men in education, with a nation- 
wide membership of many thousands. Its members include teachers in public 
and private schools on all levels of education, administrators, professors, writers, 
publishers, and clergymen. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce G. Dawson, Secretary. 


STATE OF OREGON, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Salem, Oreg., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: I wish to solicit your vigorous support of the Murray and 
Metcalf bills which include certain amendments proposed jointly by representa- 
tives of the National Education Association, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and the American Association of School Administrators. 

It seems to me this legislation is a must if we hope to strengthen our public ele- 
mentary and secondary educational programs nationwide to meet the needs of 
our Nation in the immediate crisis and to prepare our young people to ade- 
quately grapple with the problems with which they will be faced in the future 
when they must assume the responsibilities of government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex PurnaM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, March 3, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Education and Labor 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE BarLtey: We understand that the Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education of the House Education and Labor Committee, of which you are 
chairman, is now in the process of hearings on the subject of Federal aid to 
schools, including the Murray-Metcalf bill, H.R. 22 and S. 2. 

The purpose of this letter is to say that the Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion supports the Murray-Metcalf bill and has for many years favored Federal 
aid to schools in accordance with the terms of various bills which have been 
before Congress. 

Therefore, we would like to be recorded in the records of your committee as 
favoring this legislation and as hoping for favorable action by the committee. 
Of course, Massachusetts is one of the more fortunate States in respect to finan- 
cial ability to support good schools, but even so, we feel the need of Federal aid 
and believe that it would help to stimulate an improvement in the quality of 
public education in the State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hueu Nixon, Ezecutive Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT oF EpvucaTION, STATE OF NEW MEXI©o, 
Santa Fe, March 3, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, j 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConGRESSMAN BalLey: I am writing in behalf of H.R. 22, which would 
authorize funds for educational purposes to the various States. 
In my opinion, this is a fine piece of legislation and it would be of untold 
assistance to us in meeting our emergencies. 
I believe that Dr. Edgar Fuller has recommended some slight changes in the 
bill, which would be entirely satisfactory. 
I do want you to know that we are vitally interested in the passage of H.R. 
22, and hope that you will do everything possible for its advancement. 
fully you 
ripeness gn Set Tom WILEY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
RE FEDERAL AID FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 

INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The Investment Bakers Association of America is a voluntary unincorporated 
trade association of investment banking firms and security dealers who under- 
write and deal in all types of securities. Our association has over 800 member 
firms engaged in one phase or another of the securities business in the United 
States and Canada, including about 100 commercial banks. Our members have, 
in addition to their main offices, over 1,300 registered branch offices. Many of 
these firms underwrite and deal in school bonds and in the aggregate do a large 
percentage of the underwriting distribution, and trading of school bonds. 


(1) RECORD CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS ARE CONTINUING 
(a) Record amount of school bonds sold 


In 1957 over $2,360,690,000 of school bonds were sold in 2,898 issues by 
States and local educational agencies to finance construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools, which was greater than the amount of such bonds sold 
in any prior year. 

In 1958 over $2,314,458,000 of such school bonds were sold, less than 2 percent 
below the amount sold in 1957. Appendix A lists the total amount and number 
of issues of school bonds sold in each State and Hawaii in 1958. 

The proceeds from the sale of these bonds will obviously be supplemented by 
additional funds from other sources in the construction of classrooms. 

Since school bonds are ordinarily sold before construction contracts are 
awarded and around 1 year is required for actual construction, the classrooms 
financed by the bond sales in 1958 will, in most cases, be reported in the class- 
rooms completed in 1959 and 1960. 


(b) Approval of school bonds at bond elections continues at high level 

Some concern was expressed last year in educational circles that voters were 
unreceptive to school bond proposals. Testimony was presented to the Subcom- 
mitte on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare that 
an examination of trends in the value of school bonds voted upon in bond 
referendums showed trends to disapprove a larger percentage of proposed school 
bond issues. That is not true. 

During 1958, voters approved about 78.2 percent by value of the elementary 
and secondary school bond proposals submitted to them, which compares with 
about 74 percent by value approval of the school bonds voted upon in 1957. 
Furthermore, the dollar amount of school bonds approved at bond elections in 
1958 was about 28 percent higher than the amount approved in 1957. 


(2) THE RATE OF GROWTH IN PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IS DECREASING 


It is also encouraging to note that the number of additional classrooms re- 
quired to meet increased enrollment will be smaller during the coming years, 
because the school-age population will not be increasing as rapidly as it has been 
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in recent years. The statistics on enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools in past years and the forecast of enrollment in future years, which 
have been made by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
clearly show that the rate of growth in school enrollments is declining and will 
continue to decline through 1970. Looking at the picture in 2-year intervals we 
find that enrollments increased by 8.6 percent during the 1953-54 school years, 
8.1 percent during the school years 1955-56, and 7.5 percent during the school 
years ending 1957-58. The Department forecasts that the increase during the 
school years 1959-60 will be 7.4 percent, during 1961-62 will be 5.7 percent, and 
that the declining trend will continue through 1970. During the school years 
ending 1969-70 the rate of increase is expected to be only 3.1 percent. 

This means that the number of additional classrooms required to meet the 
growth in enrollments will be smaller than in recent years. These figures leave 
no doubt that the peak period of need for additional elementary and secondary 
school classroom capacity is already behind us and that the need for additional 
classrooms will be declining in the future, at least through 1970. 


(3) THE NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS NEEDED IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS HAS BEEN DECREASING STEADILY DURING THE PAST 6 YEARS 


The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared tabula- 
tions showing the number of additional classrooms reported to be needed in 
each State. These tabulations, which are the most reliable estimates available, 
demonstrate clearly that the number of additional classrooms needed in public 
elementary and secondary schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 
6 years: 

In 1952 it was estimated that 312,000 additional classrooms were needed. 

In 1956 it was estimated that 159,000 additional classrooms were needed, 
80,000 to accommodate excess enrollment and 79,000 to replace unsatisfac- 
tory facilities. 

In 1957 it was estimated that only 140,400 additional classrooms were 
needed, 63,200 to accommodate excess enrollment and 77,200 to replace un- 
satisfactory facilities. 

Thus, in the 5-year period from 1952 to 1957 the estimated number of needed 
classrooms, to accommodate excess enrollment and to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities, was cut from 312,000 to 140,400. Particularly important is the fact 
that the estimated number of classrooms needed to accommodate excess enroll- 
ment was reduced to 63,200 in the fall of 1957. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimated, based on 
State reports, that 68,600 classrooms were completed during the school year 
1956-57 ; that 71,600 classrooms were completed during the school year 1957-58 
(this exceeded the advance estimate of the number that would be completed 
during that school year) ; and that over 68,000 additional classrooms are sched- 
uled for completion during the 1958-59 school year. Some of these additional 
classrooms are necessary to keep abreast of increased enrollment, but many of 
these additional classrooms are rapidly reducing the shortage of needed class- 
rooms. 

The tabulation by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fall of 1958 estimated that 140,500 additional classrooms were still needed 
at that time (65,300 to accommodate excess enrollment, 75,200 to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities) ; but some rather strange figures in these estimates suggest the 
possibility that some estimates of the number of classrooms needed may have 
been exaggerated to create an apparent need for Federal aid. 

Comparing the figures reported for one State in 1956 and 1958, the total number 
of pupils enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools increased 148,190; 
but the number of classrooms available increased 9,375, so that during the 2-year 
period a new classroom was built for about every 15 pupils in increased enroll- 
ment. However, in 1956 the report estimated that the State needed only 3,300 
additional classrooms (2,250 to accommodate excess enrollment and 1,050 to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities), while in 1958 the report estimated that the 
State needed over 11,100 additional classrooms (over 6,000 to accommodate 
excess enrollment and over 5,100 to replace unsatisfactory facilities). Some- 
thing is inconsistent when, despite the construction of classrooms at a rate 
exceeding the increased pupil enrollment, the reported additional classrooms 
needed increased from 3,300 in 1956 to over 11,100 in 1958, even after observing 
that over 4,000 classrooms apparently suddenly became unsatisfactory during 
the period from 1956 to 1958. 
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Similarly, in another State the number of additional classrooms needed to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities, reportedly increased from 1,760 in 1956 to 
10,037 in 1958, so that over 8,000 classrooms apparently suddenly became unsatis- 
factory during the period between 1956 and 1958. 

The needed classrooms are rapidly being provided without Federal aid. Fur- 
thermore, the continued high volume of sales of school bonds (summarized above) 
during 1958 assures that large numbers of additional classrooms will be con- 
structed during the next several years. 


CONCLUSION 


The great success with which the needed classrooms rapidly are being pro- 
vided without Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public school enroll- 
ment, and the large classroom construction programs presently underway and 
financed for the next several years (demonstrated by record sales of school bonds 
and approval of a high percentage of school bonds at recent bond elections) lead 
us to conclude that State and local educational agencies can and will provide 
the needed classrooms without Federal aid. 


APPENDIX A.—School bonds sold during 1958 to finance construction of 
public elementary and secondary schools 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 





Amount | Number of State Amount | Number of 
issues issues 
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Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 


$11, 150 
New Hampshire 3, 006 
New Jersey 116, 510 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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STATEMENT BY LOUISE STITT, VICE CHAIRMAN, Boarp or DrrecTors, NATIONAL 
ConsUMERS LEAGUE, IN SUPPORT OF THE MeErTcaALF BILL, H.R. 22 


Your committee has heard much expert testimony showing that the phenom- 
enal rate of advancement in public education in Russia provides a serious 
threat to our national security and a challenge to us all to take immediate steps 
to raise the standard of education for every child and youth in America. 

We in the National Consumers League agree that the need to meet Russian ~ 
competition in education is urgent, but we also believe that, were there no 
Russia, the fate of our democracy would still depend on the quality and extent 
of education we provide our young people, and we are convinced that the edu- 
cational system of the United States today is inferior to that which the Nation 
needs and can afford. The success of self-government is determined by the 
character of decisions made by the majority of the people day by day. We all 
suffer from the ignorance and indifference of the few. If we are to produce 
adults capable and willing to bear their share of the responsibility necessary 
to build and maintain a free society, training to that end must begin the first 
day a child enters school. He must receive the education and guidance that 
will develop to the full his potential capabilities and talents. We as a Nation 
can be satisfied with nothing less. 
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But abundant evidence has been presented this committee to show that we 
have neither the quantity nor quality of teachers, nor the physical school facil- 
ities necessary to provide for all our children the standard of education our 
times require. We will not repeat the testimony presented to you by experts 
that demonstrates the financial inability of most of our local school districts 
to raise tax funds sufficient to pay qualified teachers and to erect appropriate 
school buildings. From the evidence presented, the conclusion is inescapable 
that if we are to meet the existing crisis, Federal financial aid to our public 
schools is imperative. For this reason, the National Consumers League sup- 
ports the Metcalf bill, H.R. 22, believing, after studying other proposals, that 
this bill more nearly than others will meet the financial requirements of our 
schools, 

Although we support the entire bill, we should like to call your special atten- 
tion to one section of H.R. 22, which has singular interest for members of the 
National Consumers League and for many other groups and individuals con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. Section 6(2) of the bill provides that a 
State education agency which desires to us a portion of the Federal allotment 
for teachers’ salaries shall distribute three-fourths of that portion among the 
school districts of the State in the same proportion that the number of teachers 
in those districts bears to the total number of teachers in the State. The 
basis on which the fourth share of the allotment for teachers’ salaries is dis- 
tributed is left to the discretion of the individual States. 

The opportunity this provision offers States to supply much needed educationl 
services to children of large numbers of migratory farmworkers employed with- 
in their borders each year has significant possibilities it seems to us. These 
children are truly the neglected children of our land. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor in 1951 said: “They are children of misfortune. They 
are the rejects of those sectors of agriculture and of other industries undergoing 
change * * * Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over the fact of the 
land. * * * They pass through community after community, but they neither 
claim the community as home nor does the community claim them. * * * The 
public acknowledges the existence of migrants, yet declines to accept them as 
full members of the community. As crops ripen, farmers anxiously await 
their coming; as the harvest closes, the community, with equal anxiety, awaits 
their going.” 

If we are concerned about the kind of future citizens the children of today 
may become, then these migrant children deserve our gravest attention. Nobody 
knows how many there are. The U.S. Office of Education has estimated 
“that every year at least 600,000 children are being denied the privileges 
of a public-school education simply because they are always on the move.” 
They have the lowest educational attainment of any group in the Nation and 
constitute the largest single source of illiterates. 

An Arizona report states, “Most migrant children entering classes were re- 
tarded in achievement up to 50 percent in comparison with their age level.” 
According to a report from Colorado: “Eighty-two percent of all migrant school- 
age children were retarded from 1 to 8 years. Paractically all children 11 years 
of age and over were retarded 3 years or more. Thirty-five percent of the 
children of school age had left school or had never been in school.” The Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Governor's Committee on Migrant Labor of my own 
State of Ohio found in the fall of 1957 that more than one-half of the 728 
children of Texas migrants enrolled in northern Ohio schools, while their par- 
ents harvested the crops, were retarded, and half of these were retarded by 
2 years or more. 

Facts of this kind could be multiplied many times, but they would only re- 
peat the story that children of migrant farmers are deprived of the educational 
opportunities they so desperately need. These needs are not new nor have they 
recently been discovered. Private citizens and organizations have been work- 
ing with this problem for over 30 years. Experimental schools supported by 
private funds have been organized in nearly every State in which migrant 
farmers work. 

The National Consumers League and our State leagues have done much in 
this area. For two summers, 1957 and 1958, the National Consumers Com- 
mittee for Research and Education, Inc., financed experiments in two Wiscon- 
sin counties. The work was carried on in cooperation with the agriculture 
extension service of the University of Wisconsin. Classes were organized for 
mothers and recreational programs provided for children. Even the farm- 
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owners, who at the opening of the project were quite skeptical, admitted at the 
close of the season that the experiment had been a great success. 

The Elizabeth S. Magee Foundation for Education and Research, an offshoot 
of the Consumers League of Ohio, carried on an exceedingly successful school 
for migrant children last summer. This project was conducted in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education, the Ottawa County Board of Educa- 
tion and the United Church Women of Ohio. At the end of the summer, one of 
the teachers described the procedure as follows : 

“These first summer sessions have been a combination of orientation and 
education. We have taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but we have also 
tried to give the children a variety of experiences. 

“We've had singing, painting, and modeling activities, and we have had a 
number of specialists come to work with the children * * *. 

“All of the children will be graded and receive report cards * * *. The 
report card will serve chiefly as a basis of information for the teachers in other 
schools these children may attend and help in class placement.” 

The hope of those planning and financing these projects is always that when 
the value of such experiments, not only to the children but to the whole com- 
munity, is demonstrated, local authorities will take them over and make them 
part of their regular school system. But this seldom happens. In the spring 
of 1956, after several years of private experimenting with summer schools for 
migrants, the New York Legislature did appropriate funds for two schools. 
However, in 1958, after the schools had operated with great success for 2 years, 
a bill to appropriate funds to make the program permanent was cut from 
$30,000 to $10,000. Appreciative as a community may be of the work that has 
been done, the reason for letting the projects drop is always the same. Lack of 
funds sufficient to maintain adequate schools for the children of permanent 
citizens makes provision for migrant children impossible. There can be little 
doubt, whatever the responsibility of the Federal Government for aiding all 
public education, that it has a clearcut obligation for the education of these 
migrant children who cross and recross State lines many times during a school 
year. 

This brings us back to section 6(2) of H.R. 22. Our friends in the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Association of Education assure us that 
the unassigned one-fourth of the Federal allotment for teachers’ salaries may 
be used in any way the State agency decides is proper, such as additional 
teachers for that part of the school year when migrants are in the community, 
for paying teachers for special remedial classes for these and other children 
who may need special programs, or in a number of other ways. 

Quite properly, H.R. 22 does not stipulate that a State shall use funds for 
these or any other programs. It does, however, give the States an opportunity 
to determine their own special needs and designates the portion of the Federal 
allotment which may be used to finance the remedies. 

This, in our opinion, is the most constructive proposal for financing educa- 
tion for migrant children contained in any current education biil. For this rea- 
son and others presented in this Statement, the National Consumers League 
earnestly hopes that the Subcommittee on Education will give the Metcalf bill 
its favorable consideration, and that the House Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will report it to the Senate with recommendations for passage. 


Mr. Batter. We have this morning as our first witness the Honor- 
able James Roosevelt of the State of California. 

Mr. Roosevelt, if there is any further need to identify yourself to 
the reporter, you may do so and proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rooseverr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity of coming before you and the members of the committee. 


Perhaps I should further identify myself as a comember of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

I want to compliment the chairman and the committee for what I 
think is a very thorough job in the hearing of these bills, and certainly 
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I believe that this is one of the most fundamental and important mat- 
ters which will come before this committee or the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly anxious, if possible, to discuss this 
matter from the point of view of a realistic approach to offset na- 
tional education deficiencies in the richest Nation in the world. The 
need to do something about our classroom and teacher shortages ex- 
isted before Sputnik I beeped overhead, but it is apparent that this 
scientific achievement spotlighted the need. 

Last year the U.S. Commissioner of Education undertook an on- 
the-spot study of the Soviet Union and, as has been pointed out 
before, he offered this telling observation—and I repeat it only 
because I feel that it is necessary for all of us to reiterate it as coming 
from one who is an expert in this subject, and not a politician in any 
sense of the word, hac 9 certainly not a member of my own political 
party, as far as I know. 


We are today, 
he said, 


in competition with a nation of vast resources, a people of seemingly unbounded 
enthusiasm for self-development, and fire with conviction that future supremacy 
belongs to those with the best trained minds, those who will work hard and 
sacrifice. 


Yet, notwithstanding the views or observations of one of its own 
top officials, the administration has failed to offer leadership in meet- 
ing this challenge on the education front. 

Thus, the conclusion seems obvious: This Congress must alone, if 
necessary, carry the full responsibility to fill an unfortunate void 


created by the administration’s inaction and failure to present a work- 
able program. 

The plan offered by the administration and made public February 
9 of this year, is not a workable, realistic program and, in my mind, it 
is a means to go on record that the administration is concerned, while 
at the same time offering a program that is destined for defeat and 
is destined for defeat because in the realization of thoughtful men it 
would not in any way meet the challenge which has been recognized 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education and many others. 

It is a program aimed, I am afraid, not at helping financially desti- 
tute States and communities, but rather one that in its end result 
simply is a further assistance to the moneylenders. 

Its features would require constitutional amendments by many 
States that have constitutional limitations on bonded indebtedness. 
State action to overcome this would be most difficult and thus the 
administration’s proposal to underwrite bond issues from a practical 
point of view would be of little or no help to many States. 

Mr. Tuompson. May I interrupt the gentleman, my colleague. 

I have said here before, but the gentleman from California was not 
here, that my initial reaction to this administration legislation was 
much the same as yours, and I was tempted to call it a banker’s bill. 
However, over the course of all of these hearings on the subject I 
have come to the conclusion that it won’t even help the bankers, so 
that it is not that much even. 

I say that on the basis of the tremendous number of school districts 
which have reached the limit of their legal indebtedness, or legal 
limit set by constitution or by statute who, with absolutely nothing 
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on which to predicate credit, can’t even float the bonds that would 
help the bankers. 

ow I know my colleague and friend has been in the investment 
business for a number of years, for a great many years, and does he 
think that it would be easy to sell to any market bonds half of which 
were underwritten by the Federal or State Government, mere ux 
municipalities which had exceeded the limits of their legal indebted- 
ness and the people in it having no more resources ? 

Mr. Roosevetr. I would say to my friend that I think it would be 
very very difficult to do so, and while I am in agreement with him that 
perhaps in the end they will have found they have defeated themselves, 
as he has pointed out, I am afraid that it will have the result because 
the matter was brought up that it will have, even in those districts 
that can float their own bonds, should it pass, in raising the interest 
rates on those bonds. 

So in a sort of backhanded manner it will make the good area or the 
financially good areas suffer at the expense of the taxpayers and 
everybody pon in those districts. 

I think it has, as the gentleman has pointed out, an effect, but it also 
has the bad effect for those States that can today help themselves, and 
it is going to make it with rising interest costs almost impossible. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Roosevett. It is unfortunate, to put it mildly, that the state 
of the Union message does not contain a solitary word on the critical 
classroom shortage, a shortage that States and communities have not 
been able to alleviate properly. It is not because of a lack of concern 
and effort, but because of a a. of adequate public finances. As a 
matter of fact, the President evaded the whole issue in his message 
by the less than concrete remark that the Nation’s schools “conform 
to no recognizable standards.” 

Equally disturbing is the intent of the administration as expressed 
in the budget message to work toward eliminating or cutting Federal 
funds to education in fields where Federal participation is alread 
well established. The message calls for ending in fiscal 1961 the Fed- 
eral grants for vocational education, although a $63-million grant is 
proposed to continue Federal participation in this and other areas 
through fiscal 1960. If the vocational education program is worth 
keeping in fiscal 1960, why not in fiscal] 1961 and thereafter? I be- 
lieve with all my heart that it is worth keeping and, incidentally, 
improving. 

What with automation forging a new technological revolution, it 
seems 8 9 a that workers learn new skills in order to be gainfully 
employed and to support our tremendous national defense needs. 

resently vocational education programs in most local communities 

are inadequate both in intent and in scope, but even these inadequate 

— will suffer materially if present limited Federal funds are 
enied. 

I would urge the committee to do all that it can to see that these 
funds are retained and continued in future years. 

_ Amost alarming suggestion of the President in the budget messa 

is to cut off aid to impacted areas. This would be, in my humble 
opinion, a most grave mistake. Many cities are plagued by the in- 
crease in school enrollment resulting from Federal employees coming 
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in to work on Federal projects. This problem has not ended and will 
not end in the foreseeable future. The problem in increased school 
enrollment is compounded by the fact that Federal property is tax 
exempt, so that the city is forced to stretch its tax income not only to 
take care of the additional burden on its schools, but to expand its 
city facilities to serve the new residents. 

In view of these proposals it really should come as no surprise that 
the administration has offered no budget item for Federal aid to 
education. 

With its fixation on classical economics, the administration has re- 
trogressed on its approach to education, at least as the apppoech ap- 

red to be only 2 years ago. It will be recalled that at that time the 
President's White House Conference on Education called for Federal 
aid in the field of education, and when Sputnik I made known its 
presence in the ether, the administration noted the need for Federal 
action. Congressional programs were advanced by members of both— 
and not just one—party. Two years ago the administration’s De- 
partment of Health, Siceutien, and Welfare highlighted the crisis 
proportions of our educational plant deficiencies when it noted the 
Nation was short some 159,000 classrooms. At this time the need to 
do something was further accented by the assertion of the National 
School Boards Association that a new classroom was needed every 10 
minutes to meet the Nation’s growing population requirements. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the administration, nor anybody else, is going 
to stop this growing population. It is going to be with us, and with 
it the needs that it will require. 

Now 2 years later, in 1959, despite record building at the local 
level, the problem is still with us and crying out for solution. The 
J 7 28 report of the U.S. Office of Education gives factual testi- 
mony that this is the case. The States reported they needed 140,500 
more instruction rooms. Of these, 65,300 are needed to take care of 
enrollments in excess of normal capacity to handle, and 75,200 are 
needed to replace unsatisfactory or obsolete school facilities. 

My colleague, Congressman Metcalf, has documented that these 
figures, far from being exaggerated, are, if anything, very, very 
conservative. 

Because this committee is well apprised of further data in this 
regard, I shall not press the point, but I do wish to stress that the 
teacher shortage has reflected itself in all too many instructors teaching 
on substandard credentials. The reason is that we have failed to 
offer financial incentive and security and due recognition to the 
teacher in the community. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also say that it is my opinin, and I think 
it is backed up by very concrete evidence, that much of the juvenile 
delinquency in this country can be traced to the position, or the lack 
of position, which our communities have afforded to the teachers in 
our schools. It stands to reason that if a teacher is not sufficiently well 
paid to maintain a position of respect in the community, he is not 
going to get it from the community, and that will be reflected by the 
attitude of the pupils in the classroom, and I cannot help but believe 
that we are suffering in more ways than one not just educationally, but 
socially, and perhaps economically, from this teacher shortage and 
this teacher deficiency. 
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The fact that the Metcalf bill covers both the school plant and 
teacher shortages makes it the most comprehensive approach offered 
to date. Parenthetically, I wish to point out tht another school con- 
struction measure which I have also introduced in no way conflicts with 
the Metcalf program which I am happy, of course, to be a cosponsor 
of. Rather, it supplements the Metealf bill by providing for a general 
authorization for Federal financial assistance to build schools with 
no amount specified. 

If the issue is going to be joined to monetary considerations, I think 
then that it is important to point out that the present position of the 
administration is based on false economy. ‘To economize at the Na- 
tion’s expense, at the expense of both parents and their children, is a 
classic example of sophistry. 

Federal expenditures for assistance to education would be the sound- 
est, safest investment the Government of the United States could 
make, for it would bring in dividends from the Nation’s economic, 
cultural, and social progress that would ensue. 

Not to invest in an adequate school program is a dangerous risk 
that I do not believe this country can undertake. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in parentheses that we hear over and 
over again of the need to balance the budget, and of the somewhat 
sacrosanct figure of $77 billion. If $77 billion meets the Nation’s 
needs, it is an adequate figure. If it does not meet the Nation’s needs, 
it is an inadequate figure, and if it is necessary to meet the Nation’s 
needs by closing the loopholes in our tax laws, such as there are many 
in existence, it would seem to me that the administration might put 
a little effort into coming up with how these loopholes may be closed 
in order that we can finance the educational and other fundamental 
needs of this country, including some of the things that the chairman 
happens to be very much interested in. 

Mr. Battey. Does the gentleman think that the action taken yes- 
terday by the Federal Reserve Board, upping the interest rate, would 
result in upping the interest rate on future bond issues that are issued 
by school districts that are in a position and still have bonding capacity 
to issue those bonds? Won’t that interest rate cost the school boards 
of the Nation more money than the Federal Government is offering to 
give them in the administration’s bill? 

Mr. RoosevettT. I would certainly agree with that. I cannot tell 
you how shocked I was to read of it, and not only will it hinder the 
school districts in raising money and cost them a good deal more 
money, but I believe I would like to predict that you will see that it 
will cost the Federal Government more money also when it finances 
its own necessary needs. It will not be long before we are asked in 
the Congress to raise the present statutory limit which I believe is 
414 percent on Federal securities to a higher figure, directly as a re- 
sult of the action taken yesterday by the Federal Reserve Board. I 
deplore it, Mr. Chairman. 

The “economy” brigade, and I use the term economy in quotation 
marks advisedly, in the administration has its supporters, of course. 
Prominent among these is the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. I only 
wish that this organization would declare that it objects to Federal 
aid to education because it does not want to see the money expended, 
rather than using the old bromide that Federal aid means Federal 
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control of education at the local level. Neither the intent of the 
supporters of the Metcalf proposal nor the intent of the measure 
itself is to bring Federal policy into school administration, curricu- 
lum, and so on, I have an idea, Mr. Chairman, that the chamber of 
commerce in its heart really knows this. 

I think the chamber of commerce ought to have the courage of its 
convictions to tell the American people and their schoolchildren, now 
attending half-day sessions or crowded into classrooms like sardines, 
that Federal funds should not be spent to help them because it would 
upset the economy, and create inflation, and ad infinitum all of the 
other hobgoblins that we hear about. 

At least the education bill now before the committee could be argued 
then on its merits, its real effect on the economy and fiscal policy, rather 
than becoming the means to evade the central issue by using it as an 
example of Federal usurpation of local education. 

But since this perennial argument is still with us, I think it might 
be well to note in brief fashion that Federal aid is not a new nor a 
startling concept. A check into history, a cursory check, will prove 
this. Such a check would show, for example, that Federal aid has ex- 
isted in one form or another since the year 1785, 2 years before the 
re eR of our Constitution. Other facts, of course, are that in 1930 
the Federal Government aided in the building of many needed schools, 
under the WPA program. In 1940 more aid was given under the 
Lanham Act—in the 1950’s Public Laws 815 and 874, which continue 
the principles of the Lanham Act, and under which aid is given for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of schools in federally 
impacted areas. 

Mr. Chairman, can the opponents lay claim, much less prove, that 
any of these measures resulted in Federal control of education? The 
answer is clearly “no”. 

In addition to the need to meet the Communist challenge by edu- 
cating our young people, in adequately constructed, well-spaced facili- 
ties, with a sufficient number of well-qualified and sufficiently well- 
paid teachers, I think that there is another compelling reason for 
enactment of Federal legislation that will permit this objective to 
become a reality. This reason isa positive one. I say positive, because 
it is not based on our reacting to another nation’s actions, but rather 
the reason stems from our concept that a free,well-informed citizenry, 
is the prerequisite for the survival of democratic institutions. 

This is a part of our thinking. This is a part of our heritage, no 
matter what our political affiliations may be. This whole concept was 
set forth with clarity in 1830 in a plea for public education prepared 
by the Philadelphia Working Men’s Committee, and I would like to 
quote it. 

The original element of despotism is a monopoly of talent which consigns the 
multitude to comparative ignorance, and secures the balance of knowledge on 
the side of the rich and the rulers. Then the healthy existing of free govern- 
ment being rooted in the will of the American people, it follows as a necessary 
consequence of a government based upon that will, that this monopoly should be 
broken up and that the means cf equal knowledge, and the only security for 


equal liberty, should be rendered by legal provision the common property of 
all classes. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that our concept of the importance of 
public education will be implemented by the passage of legislation 
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based on this concept, and I believe that this is the concept and will 
be the result of the bills proposed by Congressman Metcalf. 

I wish to thank the committee, and you Mr. Chairman, for your 
consideration in allowing me to come and express my sentiments, 

Mr. Baitey. The Chair wants to congratulate the gentleman from 
California for his excellent presentation. Should the committee sue- 
ceed in getting legislation on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, I sincerely hope that you will deliver the same speech you have 
offered in your brief today on the floor of the House. It is very ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Roosevert. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson, I take it that you are committing that much time 
on debate to our friend from California. 

Mr. Battey. That is right; in advance. 

Mr. Tuompson. I hope when that time comes he will yield to his 
friend from New Jersey, who thinks that he ought to do the same 
thing. 

r. Brapemas. I too, Mr. Chairman, want to thank our distin- 
guished colleague from California for his eloquent and excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Chair notices the presence of our colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, are you prepared to testify ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Battey. Will you come forward. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. JoHnson. My name is Byron Johnson, Congressman from the 
Second District of Colorado. 

For a long time I have been interested in matters of grants-in-aid, 
equalization, and school finance. I might say to the chairman that 
several years ago I did some staff work on aid-to-education proposals 
in a previous Congress, and that I did a monograph on the principle 
of equalization applied to the allocation of grants-in-aid. I mention 
this only to make my position clear to the committee. 

I might say further to the chairman that 4 years ago I became a 
member of our State legislature, and served on its education com- 
mittee. I lived through the headaches of a significant revamping of 
school finance, school aid, and school district organization for the 
State of Colorado, as a legislator and during the past 2 years as the - 
Governor’s administrative assistant. 

Therefore, my comments should be considered in the light of that 
personal background. 

I might also admit to having been a teacher, but in a private college, 
and therefore not interested in this in any personal manner. 

I think that there are several points that need to be recognized, not 
only by this committee but by the Congress, if we are to secure proper 
legislation with respect to the financing of our public schools. For too 
long, Mr. Chairman, we have assumed that somehow the capital cost 
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was an accidental and temporary thing. We have assumed that once 
it was met that then our continuing problem was merely one of school 
operation. This may be a heritage of the little red schoolhouse in the 
center of the township which it was my privilege to attend in the 
later grades. But it does not fit our growing population and modern 
urban areas. 

The fact of the matter is that with respect to all but a few of the 
smallest schoo] districts, capital costs are a never-ending and contin- 
uing cost of the operation of a school district. Therefore it seems to 
me the first thing we need to recognize is that we cannot solve the 
ars problem by some quick move and then turn our backs on it. 

e must recognize that the schools of America will continue to need 
new buildings as population grows, and rebuilding as they wear out. 
This makes the capital program a continuing one. 

A second thing we need to recognize, Mr. Chairman, is that as you 
meet the capital needs by building these new classrooms which the 
administration and the American people recognize that we need, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that operating costs will surely follow. 

Many State Fepishetenes in recent years have been embarked on 
a program of increasing their capital plant at their State universities, 
and their State hos itals, and their State prisons, and the people have 


recognized the need for these improvements. 

We are little slower to recognize that once we have built the new 
facilities, we then need staff personnel, and we need utility services, 
and that costs of government mount after the capital costs are met 
in order to meet the higher operating costs that follow. 

A third proposition that must be generally recognized is that growth 


is a continuing fact of our modern life. The chairman will remember 
that during the war years, many people assumed that the increase in 
the birth rate which became so evident after 1940 was a temporary 
condition, and we tended to blame the war. We know now, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the increase in the birth rate is a social phenomenon that 
may perhaps simply reflect the fact that income increased in the 1940’s 
and 1950’s over what it had been in the 1930’s. There is certainly a 
trend toward larger families. 

The American population is almost exploding. We have current 
figures suggesting that we are nearing 175 million people, against a 
figure during the last census, less than 10 years ago, of 150 million 

ple. There are seven people today for every six there were at the 
time the last census was taken, and most of these poet are not immi- 
grants. They are children, born to our own people during these years. 

The increase in school population which is painfully evident in 
many districts, including my own, is not going to let up, Mr. Chair- 
man. Asa matter of fact, I have had to warn my people that if they 
think they have seen growth because of the wartime boom and post- 
war boom in babies, they should remember that these babies today are 
being born to the children of the depression. Wait until the children 
who were born after 1940 begin the process of family formation, and 
that is about to happen because they are now of marria le age. 
And if we think we have seen growth with respect to school needs, 
Mr. Chairman, in the past 15 years, putting it in the vernacular, you 
ain’t seen nuttin’ yet. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
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It has been called to my attention that even at the present rate, by 
1960 4 million children a year will be entering the school system, at 
the present rate. 

. JOHNSON. But you see, you have the children now being born 
to the classes of babies born in the 1930’s, that numbered roughly 214 
million persons, and therefore making roughly 1 million new families 
per year currently by class. Now we will shortly be moving into the 
314 and 4 million children per year group, which will make 114 to 2 
million family formations per year, and given both the increased num- 
ber of families and the general increase in size of families, we blind 
ourselves to the facts of life, Mr. Chairman, if we assume that our 
problem is a temporary problem. : 

Growth is a continuing phenomenon. Unless there is some pro- 
found change in the social structure of the American family and the 
habits of the American people and their wishes with respect to family 
size, we can reasonably anticipate in just a few more years that we 
shall have a whole new cycle of school expansion to go through. 

We have been through the grade chook doubling, and we are in the 
process of doubling our high school plant, and we are in desperate 
need in the next few years to virtually double our collegiate plant to 
take care of the bulge we have already experienced since 1940. 

But as those children get married and have children, we can antici- 
pate as certainly as we can project the phases of the moon, that we 
will have a much greater growth in the years ahead. 

Therefore it is important, Mr. Chairman, that we provide some 
reasonable tax base, and some reasonable financial device by which 
our schools may continue to be built and be operated. 

That brings me, Mr. Chairman, to my fourth point. It seems to 
me that the American people must recognize that the general property 
tax is the only satisfactory tax available at the local tax level. We 
cannot expect school boards to administer sales taxes or income taxes 
on a satisfactory basis. Property is the only great tax base that can 
easily be tapped by local schools. 

But they must share this tax base, Mr. Chairman, with the cities 
and the counties and the other units of local government, for these 
too have difficulty in making great use of other sources of funds. 
And this same population growth not only effects the demand for 
schools, it also effects the demand for water systems, sewage disposal 
systems, highways, streets, hospitals, jails, city halls, fire stations, 
parks, recreation areas, and the whole host of public services with 
which we are familiar. All units of local government are crowding 
that same tax base to meet a demand for increased capital, and they 
are crowding that same tax base to meet a demand for increased public 
service personnel. . 

This is an inescapable consequence of growth. It is only com- 
pounded and not created by any inflationary forces which have been 
operating in the past few years. 

Mr. Battery. Phe witness will, I think, agree that the competition 
for other activities other than your school activities makes it difficult 
in demands on the State legislature for grants for other purposes, 
te aid money for school construction. 


and makes it difficult to get 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, if you were sitting any closer, I would 
think that you were stealing quite a bit of this from me, and that you 
had been reading my notes. 
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This is the fifth recognition which it seems to me must be a part of 
our understanding of this problem, It has been my privilege during 
the past year to work with a State finance study for the Governor’s 
office, and we have documented for our own State in great detail 
that State support for schools is in competition with increased de- 
mands for highways, for higher education, and for correctional and 
mental health facilities. State legislatures must examine these with 
some sense of priorities. 

Mr. Banmey. Did it ever occur to the gentleman that the chamber 
of commerce opposed expenditures for education, but they are back 
of every move for interstate highways and things of that kind? In 
other words, isn’t their thinking to put a dollar value on the proposi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Jounson. It is difficult to put a dollar value on education, but 
I can recall, Mr. Chairman, on one occasion reading a report by the 
chamber of commerce inviting their local members to look at how 
good their schools were, because at least on one occasion in American 
history the chamber of commerce recognized that the income of the 
members of the chamber was in part a reflection of the level of educa- 
tional attainment of the community. 

A chamber of commerce study showed that the higher the level of 
educational performance in the community, the greater the income 
base of that community, and the better market it was for houses, and 
for furniture, and for all of the other things that the chamber of 
commerce members were interested in. Unhappily the chamber mem- 
bers do not all read their own propaganda, but on occasion they have 
taken a more constructive view, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, in the case of these five fundamental propositions, it seems 
to me that the Congress must recognize that some Federal support for 
education is essential. The investment which we make in our youth, 
while as the chairman said is not easily susceptible in dollar value, 
is, we know, the most important and precious investment that we can 
make. Moreover, we know that the American people want education. 
They want their children to have the advantages of an adequate 
education, and the fundamental proposition is not “Will there be 
education ?” but rather “How will we pay for it?” 

Turning, if I may, to the provisions of H.R. 22, the bill which was 
discussed so ably by the previous witness, I would call to the commit- 
tee’s attention several things which I think are very essential in any 
legislation reported by this committee. 

H.R. 22 recognizes the importance of acting to provide aid with 
respect both to capital and to operating costs. 

ondly, H.R. 22 recognizes that this is not a temporary condition, 
but is a continuing condition, and therefore has an unlimited life; and 
I think that this is a sound financial decision. 

Thirdly, H.R. 22 has a clear statement in section 11 denying any 
Federal agency any power to influence the personnel or curriculum or 
other operations of a local school district. This is in keeping with the 
position taken by all of the persons that I am familiar with who sup- 
port Federal aid to education, for they do not want Federal interfer- 
ence with the fundamental freedom of State and local governments to 
operate their own school systems. 
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However, Mr. Chairman, I must enter a modest objection to the 
provisions of a school effort index in H.R. 22. I realize that there are 
people who believe this will somehow do some good, and I am referring 
to section 8, at pages 5, 6, and 7 of the bill. In my opinion this is open 
to criticism on many fronts. In my studies I have found no evidence 
that any State or local unit of government was deliberately neglecting 
its schools. The poorer areas frequently are pushing themselves far 
beyond what the richer areas are doing to provide even the inade- 
quate schools that they have, and therefore, I view such provisions in a 
sense as an affront to the willingness of State and local governments to 
support their schools. It is—and I hate to use this word—a gratuitous 
insult to many local units of government, and it is not needed for the 
purposes of this legislation. 

I would say from a technical standpoint that the present level of 
reporting of expenditures by local chao! districts and States is so 
sketchy that this provision may only be an invitation to efforts to in- 
clude in the data items which are not essentially of an educational 
nature—that is, school lunch programs, bus transportaion, athletic 
contests, and many other things, may find their way into the reports 
in an effort to build up the data and it will be very difficult to audit. 

To make this effort index work, Congress will find itself having to 
impose Federal audit of school activities and we will then be denying 
the very proposition that we have just endorsed in section 11. 

More han that, the provision seems to me to be open to a technical 


objection that by being based on the average it has a built-in self- 
ceneting feature which is not fundamentally sound financial policy. 
d 


I would prefer, therefore, that the committee, recognizing the inten- 
tions of the sponsors of such a feature, nonetheless abandon it in the 
bill which they report to the House. 

Finally, may I make one technical suggestion, and yet it is one of 
great policy consequence? If there appears to be a congressional un- 
willingness to underwrite the level suggested by H.R. 22 (which after 
1961 suggests $100 per student per year), so that a smaller sum of 
money is to be provided by the Congress, then there might well be 
included in sae ke islation some equalization formula which will put 
the money where it is most aaah The fundamental philosophy of 
an equalization formula is that grants-in-aid should be allocated di- 
rectly in accordance with need a 2 mint in accordance with ability. 
I recognize that even what.appear to be rich areas are crowding their 
property tax, and other State and local taxes are also under great 
pressure. Hence, I believe that there is some point to a national mini- 
mum level of Federal support. 

But I would suggest that beyond that national minimum the addi- 
tional aid might wall be allocated on an equalization basis. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THoMmpson. I thank the gentleman very much for his testi- 
mony. I wish he had talked a little more about equalization, but 
perhaps the opportunity will present itself at another time. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. J: cae 2 will be happy to do that at any time you wish. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness will be our colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Lesinski. 


37378— 59——22 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be down here again be- 
fore this committee on the problems that relate to the educational 
field of this country of ours. I have had one of the districts that is 
considered one of the third largest in the Nation. It is growing con- 
tinuously, and some of the school districts in my area since the 1950 
census have tripled in population, and others have doubled. My dis- 
trict is constantly growing, and the problems are of a great multivude, 
that is, housing, sewers, schools, water, and so forth. It is a district 
that needs help from us here in bringing up its present needs for its 
classrooms. 

In 1953 I introduced a measure, and the purpose of it was to give 
the school districts in my district, those who have gone all of the 
way and bonded themselves to the full limitation, and still did not 
receive help from the Federal Government or were unable to borrow 
more money—the purpose of it was briefly for the Federal Govern- 
ment through the States to loan these various school districts in the 
Nation the amount needed to bring their classrooms up to date. 

As we all know, we are behind today in the number of classrooms in 
this country. We have to get some means, allowing for each and 
every child to have its full day of education. In many sections of my 
district they are going half a day. That is both in public and in 
re private schools. Both are overcrowded, and both need a 

ot of help. 

I ieets statement that I shall read to the chairman, if the chair- 
man will allow me, and that is an explanation of my bill, H.R. 385, 
which I originally introduced back in 1953, the same date that the 
administration came out with their proposal, and it has been copied 
from my inquiries. That is to allow $3 billion loan program for the 
schoo] districts. 

The proposal contained in this bill is one which I originally intro- 
duced in the 84th and 85th Congresses, and is being advanced, not as 
a substitute for any Federal program of grants-in-aid ¥o the States 
for school construction, but as an additional and supplementary 
means of enabling States and local communities to carry out school 
construction programs which might not otherwise be possible in meet- 
— school capital outlay requirements. 

nder my bill the sum of $3 million would be made available to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education for loans to eligible school con- 
struction authorities and local educational agencies to assist in financ- 
ing the construction of school facilities rooted for free public educa- 


tion. Each loan would bear interest at the rate of 1 percent a year 
and would have a maturity of not more than 30 years. 

The bill is directed primarily at those local educational units which 
have equaled or exceeded 50 percent of their legal limit, debt limit, 


and have no other sources from which to obtain 
needed school facilities. 

In no way would the bill provide Federal control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of instruction in any school or school 
system. 

The shortage of classrooms is one of the most serious nationwide 
problems before us today, and unless some immediate action is taken 


nds for additional, 
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by the Federal Government to alleviate that —— it will become 
even more acute, There are many areas in the Nation today where 
pupils are on half-day sessions, and faced with the prospect of quarter- 
day sessions, because there are not enough rooms to accommodate all 
of them at the same time. As our population continues to grow at 
an ever accelerated rate, this situation will become even more aggra- 
vated. 

I have noted the most recent survey by the Office of Education on 
classroom shortages, which indicates that only six States expect to 
construct sufficient classrooms to meet their current needs. 

In my own State of Michigan, there are presently over 150,000 
students more than there are classrooms to house them. It is estimated 
that by the fall of 1963, Michigan will need 16,000 more classrooms 
to accommodate a public school enrollment of more than 2 million 
children. But that number of classrooms does not include another 
11,000 needed to replace obsolete and unsafe facilities, to provide 
facilities where none now exist, and to relieve overcrowding and elimi- 
nate multiple sessions. 

On a more local level, in the 16th District which I represent, there 
is one school district in which it is estimated that in the 10-year period 
from 1957 to 1967, the school population will have grown from about 
9,000, about half of whom are now unhoused, to a total of 25,000. 

Mr. THoompson. What does the gentleman mean when he says half 
of them are now unhoused ? 

Mr. Lxstnsxt. They are going on a half a day school or have no 
classrooms to go to. 

Mr. Txuompson. There are children in your district that have no 
schoolrooms to go to ? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. They have schools, Mr. Chairman, and I don’t want 
to give you the wrong impression, but they are only going half a day 
and those classrooms are cut down to 3 or 4 hours. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnskt. So actually you can consider half of them unhoused 
for a full day curriculum. 

Mr. Tuompson. I see. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Most of the school districts in my area, I am sure, 
and I am sure throughout the Nation, have been making conscientious 
efforts to meet their school construction needs, but have bonded them- 
selves up to the full legal limitation, and in some cases, beyond. The 
legal bonding limit in Michigan is 15 percent of the State-assessed 
valuation of the school district. However, the practical limit and the 
one beyond which most bonding companies will not go is 10 percent. 
In a survey over a year ago, which I conducted in my area, out of 19 
school districts, 2 had exceeded the State limitation, 2 were at the 
limit, and 9 were at or within 1 percent of the practical limit of 10 
percent. All but three needed additional facilities, and within 10 
years the needs will be as high as four times the current facilities. 

Even operating within the limitation and in spite of the fact that 
the people have voted to float bond issues, school superintendents are 
not able to find purchasers in the current market. At that point I 
think it reflects pretty closely our other problems in the Nation, the 
high interest rates that come back right straight here to Washington. 
Terrors start from here, and we have to, as Members of Congress, try 
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to help these people to get sufficient funds to build the current build- 
ings that are needed. : I / 
am pleased to note that the administration has in part and in 

rinciple adopted the plan which I have been advocating since 1955. 
should like to repeat that I am not offering this plan, as is the admin- 
istration, as a substitute for a grant-in-aid program. 

The greatest investment we can make today to insure continuation 
of our way of life is in the boys and girls of America who will grow 
up to be our future citizens. If we are to triumph over those opposing 
ideologies that seek to destroy our form of government, we must see 
that these future citizens are trained and ready to meet the challenge. 
We can do that by providing, as one measure, enough classrooms in 
which to educate them. 

I believe that my bill, H.R. 385, will help encemplioh that goal and 
do respectfully recommend to the committee that favorable action be 
taken on it. 

Mr. Chairman, our greatest asset is our knowledge. Without proper 
school facilities and teachers, that asset is destroyed. The people of 
my district are doing all they possibly can to bring up to date their 
classrooms and to give their children proper education. Unfortu- 
nately, they have not the present means today, and they are willing to 
do ithe possibly can to achieve that desire. What we need today is 
to give them a helping hand in achieving what they think is appro- 
priate and pees for their children. 

I hope the committee in its. discretion will consider my bill and 
allow these people who actually want to give their children a real 
education, with a curriculum higher in many instances than it is today 
in my State, so that we can help this Nation of ours in the greatest 
way possible, and in aiding the wisdom achieved in our classrooms. 

Mr. Tompson. I thank the gentleman for his fine statement. 

Mr. Grirrin. I only want to thank and commend my colleague 
from Michigan for appearing before the committee. 

The $3 billion that you were mentioning, Congressman Lesinski, 
was that $3 billion a year or over a period of years? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Over a period of years. It is a $3 billion rotating 
fund, and as you borrow you pay back, and that is for the school 
district to be able to borrow through the State, and not directly from 
the Federal Government. The State has to authorize it. 

Mr. Grirrin. I see. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. I understand the administration’s proposal is also 
$3 billion, but the State has to meet it on a 50-percent basis, but my 
bill does not do that. It loans through the Beate directly to the 
school district, but with the State’s approval, and as they pay it back, 
then the Federal Government has these funds available for other 
school districts for the future. 

Mr. Grirrin. Don’t you think one of the wealthier States in the 
Nation like Michigan should be able to match or help in this program 
to alleviate the needy school districts? 

Mr. Lestnski. You are from Michigan and you know the problem 
as well as I do. The biggest problem there is if you have various 
school districts, one has 35,000 on a tax base, and another has 1,800 
and now is up to 2,000 or 2,100. What we need ‘is a tax-equalization 
base for our schoolchildren which is basically our biggest problem, 
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and on the other hand I find that the people are those of the higher 
tax base are prone not to accept that and oftentimes they have schools 
over and above their needs, meaning that they put out a lot of ginger- 
bread, and so forth. That is not necessary. 

Then I have in my district Garden City, where they are crying out 
for more classrooms and they have no inde: They are the people 
who are really trying, and trying desperately and very hard, to give 
their schoolchildren what they need. That is whee Li am pleading 
today, for those people in those areas that have gone out on a limb as 
far as they possibly can and they need additional help. 

Mr. Grirrin. I would like to say I concur with you completely on 
the need for equalization within the State of Michigan. Probably 
our own difference would be that, I think, to the extent possible it 
should be done on a State level, and I think a program of Federal 
help which would stimulate the State to do that, in my own personal 
opinion, I think would be preferable to a program which takes the 
responsibility which the State should be assuming, but I agree with 
you that ev wees is a big problem. There is no excuse why the 
people of Michigan shouldn’t be solving it. 

r. Lestnski. My proposal still places it in the hands of the State 
to control, but I believe on the administration’s program the State 
has to match it. There is one danger in that, though, and that is the 
fact as I see it that the school district, if they default in 10 years, 
they won’t have to pay the Federal Government back anything at all. 
In my proposal, they have to pay the full amount back in a 20- to 
30-year program. 

Mr. Grirrin. Once again I would like to thank my colleague for 
his very interesting testimony. 

Mr. Tuompson. The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Brapemas. I would like to thank Mr. Lesinski for his most 
interesting proposal. 

Mr. Lestnsxr1. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to be down 
here, and if there are any further questions I would be glad to answer 
them at a future date. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Our next witness will be our colleague from California, the distin- 
guished Representative Clement Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT W. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you this morning. I fully realize the devotion 
this committee has shown in hearing testimony on the various educa- 
tion bills of recent years. The record is replete with figures and argu- 
ments in great detail. 

The only assistance that I can be to this committee must be to hold 
up to the committee a mirror of my own Congressional District and 
my own experience. 

A week ago a gentleman from Reader’s Digest phoned me to ask 
whether or not I had been pressured into introducing a companion 
bill to the Murray-Metcalf bill. This was the word that he used. I 
said that I had not. He was quite insistent, so I told him that my 
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interest in education had antedated my coming to Congress. I said 
that what had sparked my interest had been the President’s Conference 
on Education in 1955. It had seemed to me that this conference basi- 
cally altered the country’s orientation toward our schools. It has 
occasioned a realinement of forces as a substantial group of educators 
swung over to favor of Federal support for education. It was the 
action of this conference that ca me to support the Kelley bill in 
1956 with great vigor. The reaction that I got in that campaign was 


The response was that our north coast California towns and coun- 
ties were making prodigious efforts to keep up with the school popu- 
lation, but found. themselves sage further and further behind. 
The declining per capita revenues of these counties due to a variety 
of causes gave grim confirmation to the national statistics of educa- 
tional needs. 

I say that the reaction was good, and it was. The major criticism, 
while it looked like good politics, was not really relevant at all to the 
need for Federal support. 

The major criticism was that Californa Federal income-tax dollars 
would go to support aid to education someplace else. In other words, 
as I remembre the figures at that time, it was said that California 
taxes, income taxes, would be about $30 million under the Kelley bill, 
and we would only get about $16 million back in the form of Kelley 
bill support. 

I answered this question head on, and I said— 

Supposing this is true. We in California pay for ignorance in the United 
States wherever it exists, and educated citizenry on the other hand is money in 
the bank. Right now we pay out $4 in one area of our country for every $3 
we get back from that area. Raising the educational levels of this area will 
change that ratio and be of benefit to the entire country. 

There are other answers to this question, but this is the one I used, 
and it was accepted, was accepted by the teachers in the First District. 
They were willing to settle for less in California to advance the cause 
of education over the entire United States, and this was an inspiration 
to me. 

During 1957 I watched the school districts of our First District 
counties wrestling with their school problems. I read most of the 
papers in our district and a week does not go by without at least 
three or four or five articles on a new bond issue or tax proposal or a 
crisis. I have here in my hand a sheaf of articles of a random sample 
of just 1 week from the papers of my district. I attended conferences, 
teacher recruitment conferences, and bond meetings, and so on. 

The agitation throughout the district was constant and consistent. 

When one sifted through all of the millions of words and thousands 
of meetings, the core that remained was the insufficiency of funds to 
do the work. As a result of this, I vigorously supported Murray- 
Metcalf in my 1958 campaign, and again the response was good. 

There was much questioning about it at my meetings, coffee hours, 
and so forth, and still the acceptance was excellent. 

These are the reasons that I determined to introduce a Murray- 
Metcalf bill as soon as I got to Washington. 

I observed in the district the strenuous and unrelenting efforts 
made by our local schools, the teachers, and the administrators, and 
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PTA’s, and bond committees. Then I noted the reaction of local 
people to my strong ema for support to education, and by the 
way, one of my principal campaign planks was the reactivation of 
the CCC, which I was later surprised to see had already been thought 
of by somebody else other than myself, and by the way, my bill is 
quite different from that of Senator Humphrey’s, and I hope it will 
receive attention from this committee because it places emphasis on 
relieving our educational crisis rather than relieving unemployment. 

Finally, there was my own personal experience. 

Four of my five children were in school in Corte Madera. Two of 
these were on double sessions, and all four were in classrooms where 
pupil attendance exceeded 40 students per class. 

ow, it may be asked, does this relate to the proceedings of this 
committee ? few does this help the committee to form its legisla- 
tive program? It seems that it can help, because it is pretty generally 
empirical. 

I have sifted through this committee’s transcripts and found the 
conflict of statistics bewildering. I have read the U.S. Chamber figures 
that indicate our needs will be taken care of locally. I have seen the 
articles in Fortune circulated among all of us. I have read it and the 
analysis of the American Enterprise Association. 

Gentlemen, our empirical observation in the First California Con- 
gressional District does not confirm their thesis. I have here tele- 
grams from superintendents of all seven counties of my district, and 
their conclusion unanimously is that we are falling behind. In our 
district we are going to follow this up with more grassroots figuring. 
People tell me that since teachers will benefit, they make poor wit- 
nesses in this instance. The fact is as everyone knows, or at least as I 
know from the First Congressional District of California, teachers 
have only come to Federal support reluctantly, unwillingly, and as a 
last resort. Their reputation as a group for impartiality and objec- 
tivity is well known. Of all of the special pleaders, their evidence is 
most convincing to me. It is much more persuasive to me than the 
chamber which began with a thesis and hews to that thesis and has 
constructed a building to house that thesis. 

At any rate, the teachers have changed their mind. Private citizens 
who have been working on the bond issues in the counties of the First 
District of California have changed their minds under the impact of 
their own empirical observations. 

I am hopeful that this brief glimpse into the reactions of our First 
California District will help this committee as it battles the mountains 
of impersonal data which descends on it daily. 

The conclusion from my district is that Federal support is necessary 
and inevitable. 

I hope that you will report out H.R. 22 favorably. 

I would like permission to follow up this testimony with the inser- 
tion of these telegrams and supporting data if I may, and permis- 
sion of the chairman to enter other evidence of our First District 
involvement should it arrive in time. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The documents referred to follow:) 
H.R. 2192 TresTIMony 


DEL NORTE COUNTY 


“One high school district and five elementary districts in Del Norte County. 
Two have voted substantial increased tax to pay cost of increasing salaries. 
High school lost special tax election. All hard pressed to meet financial needs. 
All but one have building needs. All bonded near the limit Appreciate your 
support H.R. 22.”—Harland McDonald, county superintendent of schools, Del 
Norte County. 

“Despite building $2 million high school last year we are still short eight 
classrooms, a gym and much basic equipment. Unable to set salaries high 
enough to attract and hold fully credentialed staff. Election called this May to 
raise legal bond limit. Still will be short of needs.”—Robert Seligman, teacher, 
Crescent City schools. 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


“May we express our sincere appreciation for your support and sponsorship 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill.”—Clyde A. Patenaude, district superintendent, Blue 
Lake Union Elementary School District. 

“We feel we need the Murray-Metcalf School Support Act in Humboldt County, 
and urge you to do anything you can for it. Local tax rates for schools have 
reached their limits and we now are losing tax-increase and bonding elections 
rather consistently. These include schools like Fortuna High School which need 
new buildings desperately. 

“Most of our 49 districts have raised taxes substantially during the last 5 years. 
Of the larger 20 of the districts all are bonded to capacity. Six districts are 
trying for tax increases above existing legal limits in May and two districts 
have bonding elections in May. None are given much of a chance. 

“Enrollment leveled off for a year during the recession but is now climbing 
at the rate of 7 percent a year. Enrollment doubled between 1948 and 1954. 
The next doubling is due in 1964.”—Glen W. Paul, superintendent of schools, 
Humboldt County. 

MENDOCINO COUNTY 


“School districts representing over 75 percent of the pupils enrolled in this 
county are operating on tax rates beyond the statutory limit by special election. 

“In spite of this, reserve funds have become depleted over the past 5 years, and 
these districts are faced with the necessity of calling special elections to further 
increase the tax rate simply to meet the present operating costs. 

“If these elections fail, the only alternative is to reduce teacher salaries and 
increase the already too large number of pupils per teacher. 

“Last year the Ukiah elementary schools eliminated a class for mentally 
retarded children, its two supervisor teaching positions, and a principalship in 
order to balance the budget.”—John W. Taylor, Mendocino County superintendent 
of schools. 

“Evidence of need for Federal aid for Fort Bragg School district : 

“(1) Enrollment doubled in last 10 years, (2) classes in elementary and junior 
high near 40, (3) districts need $1,300,000 for buildings, (4) bonding capacity 
near limit, (5) teacher situation more critical each year, (6) people balking at 
further local taxes, (7) maintenance and capital outlay neglected, (8) 1959-60 
budget will be balanced at expense of children.”—R. V. Lawson, district super- 
intendent, Fort Bragg School District. 


LAKE COUNTY 


“Kight of twelve school districts have building programs underway or in plan- 
ning stages. Eight of twelve districts have had to exceed statutory tax limit to 
operate. Median high school teacher’s salary more than $800 below State aver- 
age ; elementary more than $300 below. 

“Direct local support cannot meet the need for construction and salary adjust- 
ments without excessive hardship. We urge, therefore, your support of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, H.R. 22.”"—W. Rolland Hanson, superintendent of schools, Lake 
County. 
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NAPA COUNTY 


“Napa schools in serious financial condition. Recent tax rate election defeated. 
Valuable school programs to be eliminated. Enrollments bulging in secondary 
schools. More buildings needed. Appreciate your efforts behalf Federal aid to 
schools.” —James Gibbnay, president, Napa Teachers Association. 

“Our district has one of the highest school rates in State and lowest salary 
schedule. Bonded to limit, and children on double session. Federal aid only solu- 
tion in sight.”—-H. M. McPherson, superintendent of Napa City schools. 


SONOMA COUNTY 


“School population Santa Rosa High School increasing rapidly. Have been 
building with local bonds and State aid which certainly cannot continue forever in 
view of present financial condition of State. 

“In process one new school, need another soon. Even difficult to keep up 
necessary repairs on present building. Two schools need new roofs which can- 
not afford to replace. Must patch, makeshift until more funds available. Other 
repairs desperately needed at 30-year-old high school. Only examples of many 
problems. 

“Since 1956 classroom supply expenditures have been reduced from $13 to 
$9 per unit of A.D.A. Since 1956 maintenance of school plant expenditures have 
been reduced from $8 to $4 per unit of A.D.A. 

“School custodians have starting salary of $300 per month, take-home pay 
often as little as $250 per month. Some reductions in city of Santa Rosa High 
School District. 

“The teacher supply and teachers’ salary situation needs no comment as you 
are fully aware of conditions.”—-Lloyd K. Wood, superintendent of Santa Rosa 
City schools. 

“Santa Rosa teachers would appreciate efforts to secure financial support for 
public schools. We are now paid $300 annually less than schedule guarantees 
because local taxes (though high) and State appropriations are insufficient to 
cover costs. One good teacher left midterm to sell Pepsi-Cola because of higher 
financial return.”—James King, president, Santa Rosa Teachers Association. 

“Recommend support Murray-Metcalf school support bill. Frankly, in view 
impending North Bay rapid population and enrollment growth, it’s our only sal- 
vation.” —DeForest Hamilton, county superintendent of schools, Sonoma County. 


MARIN COUNTY 


“We have long since reached saturation point for local taxes for school. All 
our 28 school districts have had recent increases. Better than 56 percent of 
local taxes are now going for local schools. Twelve of the twenty-eight districts 
are bonded to legal capacity and five more will be by next year. Districts 
bonded to capacity are receiving State construction aid. 

“We have no heavy industry and very little light industry due to the hilly 
topography. Therefore, ours are essentially bedroom and agricultural com- 
munities with relatively low assessed valuations. 

“Enrollments have increased from 23,000 3 years ago to 33,000 today. Pro- 
jections of present school population indicate that today’s enrollment will be 
doubled within 5 to 7 years, to say nothing of anticipated growth of new, in- 
coming population as indicated by subdivision plans and other data. 

“Marin County will have to raise teacher salaries by next year. 

“I strongly recommend and urge you to support the Murray-Metcalf School 
Support Act bill.’—Virgil S. Hollis, county superintendent of schools, Marin 
County. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (NORTHERN SECTION) 


“Whereas increasing population in northern section, due to migration from 
other States and the high birth rate, have caused the school population to in- 
crease more rapidly than proper classrooms can be constructed, resulting in 
double sessions and overcrowded classrooms, both of which are robbing our 
children of their rightful educational opportunity ; and 

“Whereas most school districts in the northern section have already voted 
override taxes beyond the legal tax limits in order to operate their schools and 
these school districts have already exhausted their bonding capacity for school 
construction ; and 
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“Whereas even with override taxation, school teachers’ salaries in many dis- 
tricts are so inadequate as to cause many professionally trained teachers to 
leave teaching for better paying positions in private industry, with the result 
that many classes are being taught by teachers with substandard credentials ; and 

“Whereas the State of California, through legislative action, has provided 
everincreasing financial assistance to school districts to an extent that is rapidly 
approaching a limit, and there is still not enough to meet the need; and 

“Whereas a bill entitled ‘School Support Act of 1959’ is being introduced at 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress to provide supplemental financial assistance 
to school districts for school construction and teachers salaries: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Northern Section Council, meeting in Auburn, Calif., this 
10th day of January 1959, go on record as supporting the School Support Act of 
1959 ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Member of the 86th 
Congress representing California, especially those from northern section.”—Fore- 
worded by F. McElwain Howard, executive secretary, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation (northern section). Transmittal letter explains that council is composed 
of 350 elected representatives of teachers and administrators in 21 northern 
California counties and that current membership is about 8,000. 

Mr. Horr. I want to welcome my colleague from California before 
this subcommittee, of which I am a visitor. 

if I recall correctly, you have some experience in education; do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Not precisely. 

Mr. Horr. I thought you were active in it out there. 

Let me ask a question, if may. Where is Corte Madera? 

Mr. Mitter. In Marin County. 

Mr. Horr. Do they get Public Law 815 and Public Law 874? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. It is not adequate ? 

Mr. Mixer. It isnot adequate. I have ample data on that. 

Mr. Horr. I am just curious whether they got it. 

Mr. Mrtter. They do get substantial amounts of 815 and 874 money, 
and we are on record before the Appropriations Committee with a 
request for upping the amount to 100 percent of entitlement, and this 
is from school superintendents in the other six counties also. 

Mr. Hour. We all have some of that, and I have some myself. 

Let me ask you a question, something that has concerned me, and I 
always like to get fresh and new approaches on this, because it is our 
No. 1 problem in the country. I was greatly impressed by talking to 
Secretary of Defense McElroy the other day, who puts this education 
right on the importance of national defense, which is why this com- 
mittee passed a national defense scholarship bill last time. One thing 
that does concern me is that there are some States that do not have an 
advanced program as California, as far as scholarships go, and State 
aid and things like that. While we want to help the States that truly 
can’t afford it, there are some where I think the expansion is great 
enough they could be doing a little more. 

I don’t like to use an example, but didn’t Arizona once have a con- 
stitutional debt limit on the State, and do they still have that? 

Mr. Upatu. We have a somewhat similar provision. 

Mr. Hort. They have a limitation on how much the State can go 
in debt and we don’t have that in the Federal Government and so some- 
thing that has concerned me—take an area like Phoenix, or Tucson, or 
somewhere, that is a fast-growing area, as fast growing as yours, or 
mine, and they have this State debt limit where the State can’t raise 
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money ; and don’t you think something has to be done to have the States 
do as much as they possibly can as well as the Federal Government? 

Mr. Mituer. Of course; the Murray-Metcalf answers that with the 
effort index. So California, which has always been No. 1 in effort, if 
I can coin that phrase—— 

Mr. Tuompson. Will you take note that that is just a coined phrase. 

Mr. Miter. Will reap the benefits from that, and I believe that 
statistically, at any rate, all of the States are straining to the limit. 
The very poorest States, the 18 Southern States, are spending sub- 
stantially more of their income on education than even our wealthier 
States. 

Mr. Hour. You think that effort will take care of it? 

Mr. Mitter. The sums are made on a per child basis, so that the 
matter about constitutional limitations on debt, and so forth, will all 
work out. 

Mr. Horr. You mentioned the fact that Federal aid is inevitable, 
and the way things are going I am sure that you are right, and the 
scholarship bills proves that and probably something else; and do 
you think that Federal aid to teachers’ salaries is inevitable ? 

Mr. Mier. I think it is inevitable, and desirable, and I can’t see 
drawing any distinction between aid to all salaries, and aid to the 
construction of schools. I think that the opponents of this bill should 
rethink our educational program and processes in terms of modern 
realities rather than in terms of some preexisting ideas that may have 
been pertinent years ago; that somehow or other the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to reach down into the mind of the teacher purely be- 
cause it is a Federal dollar that pays part of their salary. 

In any case, we have been all over this argument in Public Laws 
874 and 815. Why hasn’t it happened in that legislation? And why 
didn’t it happen to the farmers who have been materially assisted by 
Federal dollars since 1860? 

Mr. Hour. You think we ought to continue 815 and 874 if we get a 
bill like the Murray-Metcalf bill? 

Mr. Mitter. Absolutely. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you very much, and I appreciate your answering 
my questions. 

Mr. THompson. The Chair would like to note that in California 
there would be required a referendum for general indebtedness under 
the administration’s bill, because the legislature is limited to the bor- 
rowing of $300,000 on the State’s credit without such a referendum. 
This is one of the legal impediments which some of us feel have been 
brought out by the administration’s bill. 

I would also like to thank the gentleman for coming. 

Mr. Upatt. I have one or two questions. 

I have always contended one of the nicest things about freshmen 
Congressmen is that they bring a fresh mind into Congress and into 
the committees, and I certainly find that in the gentleman’s testimony 
here this morning. I think he is obviously a deep student of the prob- 
lem, and he has a very keen grasp of it and it is interesting to me to 
find someone coming from what is regarded as one of the wealthier 
States, that effortwise is near the top nationwide, making the type of 
presentation that he has made here today. 

Would you agree with me, and do you see a Federal support pro- 
gram as also being basically a sacagliaion program ? 
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Mr. Miter. You mean one State with another? 

Mr. Upatt. No. What I mean is simply this: Of course originally 
and initially all of the burden of supporting schools was at the local 
level, and shen 30 or 40 years ago we began this trend of regarding 
education as a State responsibility and using the entire tax base of the 
State to raise some of the funds. 

Now, essentially, it seems to me, Federal support programs say that 
there is now a national interest in schools, and for certain purposes 
we will use the entire national tax base, and the question then is why 
this would tend to equalize the tax burden. 

Mr. Mitzer. Quite clearly, that is so, Mr. Udall, to the extent our 
income tax itself is kind of an equalizing device. 

Mr. Upatx. How do you see the tax-equalizing factor in the income 
tax versus, let us say, the property tax at the State level? 

Mr. Mixer. Well, the income tax is secured from citizens all over 
the country and the property tax falls unfairly on a smaller propor- 
tion of our individual citizens. Of course the property tax is not 
going to be able to carry the burden, because we are going to need 

rom the property tax in the next 10 years, $15 billion if we are going 
to increase our schools as we have in the recent past. Everyone knows 
that there is no $15 billion coming out of the property tax in that 
period of time when we only get $5 billion at the present time. 

Mr. Upauu. Well, it seems to me that the chief trouble at the State 
level, and I was noticing in the New York Times yesterday or the day 
before, a news story from the State of Washington where they simply 
are up against it and the tax sources just aren’t there, and the property 
tax has reached the breaking point, and so on. 

I think one of the difficulties is that we need a new tax source, a 
broader tax source that will have an equalizing factor in it, and will 
provide some respite, at least, for the real property taxpayer who is 
already pressed to the wall. 

Mr. Murr. That is why I say that this is inevitable. The National 
Education Association has an excellent pamphlet on this, which I am 
sure the committee has, to indicate that the property taxes will not 
take the load. And also we all know that the State governments are 
ae in $16 billion a year while putting out $26 billion a year, and 
therefore the burden cannot be shifted onto them. There is only one 
source of revenue left. 

If these statistics are at all true, and I have seen nothing from the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce to combat this really overwhelming testi- 
mony on taxes from the other side, and I have seen nothing in the 
President’s proposal to counter this real barrage of evidence on this 
point, then it does seem inevitable. 

The administration seems to feel “Let the local government do it.” 
But they do not supply us with any evidence as to how this is to be 
done in the light of ieee overwhelming statistics. 

Mr. Upatu. I thank the gentleman for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Brapemas. I would like to say that I found the testimony of 
the gentleman from California, Mr. Miller, to be among the most 
interesting of any we have heard. 

I was interested in the statement of the other gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Holt, when he quoted to you a statement to him, I believe, 
by Defense Secretary McElroy, that the Secretary felt that education 
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was worthy of as much concern, if I understood his statement, as 
defense. 1 wonder if you feel, Mr. Miller, that the administration 

roposal, the proposal of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
We fare, reflected the concern for education expressed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Matier.I would hesitate to say that they were unconcerned 
about it. I believe that they are as concerned as any public body in 
the country is, in the matter of education. But whether their proposal 
is not just trying to actually dismiss the matter as a Federal concern— 
about that I am not convinced. 

I have read very carefully the speech made by Mr. Metcalf in the 
House of Representatives the other day, and from my reading of that 
speech I endorse the conclusions he reached about the uselessness of 
the administration proposal to assist us, particularly right now when 
the crisis is upon us. 

Mr. Tuompson. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller, we are glad to have you in Congress, but I think that 
you are going to have to be indoctrinated a little better. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you, sir. I propose to be a learner here for 
many years, 

Mr. Kearns. I think we all feel the same way. I see my worthy 
colleague, Mr. Bailey, has come in, and I see Mr. Metcalf sitting back 
here, and I know I have the utmost respect for Mr. Metcalf and, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Udall. The Speaker told me it was awfully nice to 
have a Democrat and a Republican on a television program that didn’t 
fight with each other. 

I am opposed to the Murray-Metcalf bill as it is now written and 
I have also voiced my opinion to Mr. Metcalf, who I have the utmost 
respect for. We are not going to go into socialism in this country 
through education. We have other avenues to take without taking 
it through the boy and girl in America. Now suppose you took the 
teachers’ subsidy phase of the Murray-Metcalf bill out of his bill, and 
what does he have left? Then Mr. Metcalf and his cosponsor would 
have to go back to my approach of brick and mortar. We will build 
schoolhouses. 

When Mr. Eisenhower came out and said he had $50 billion for 
highways, I was the first one who said, “Let us have $5 billion for 
schools.” 

But if I can help build a schoolhouse, you will have the money at 
home then to pay the teachers. But I don’t think, in my opinion in 
Congress or even after I am retired from Congress, for many years 
will you subsidize teachers salary from a Federal standpoint. 

Mr. Mituier. Of course, we use the term “subsidize,” and I would 
use the term “support.” 

Mr. Krarns. What you are trying to do is this: You are trying 
to get your foot in the door and you don’t get it in the door. 

Mr. Miuuzer. It may well be a semantic argument. What good does 
it do to have the brick and mortar if you don’t have the teachers ? 

Mr. Kearns. You have the cart ahead of the horse. If we can 
build the schoolhouses, they can take care of their teachers back in 
the local areas and the States, and you know that. 
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Mr. Mruzer. I don’t wish to argue with you, but I do feel that 
there are a number of proposals in which we might get greater utiliza- 
tion of our schools. There is a growing feeling we might use these 
schools 11 months a year. If this is the case, we might be able to 
cut down on our investment in brick and mortar, and step it up in 
terms of teachers’ salaries, and we would need more and more 
teachers. 

I might say, even though I am from California, and a great be- 
liever in the California hou system, that I think the quality of our 
education in California has suffered. This is very difficult to meas- 
ure, but my own children coming here from California, and we have 
excellent schools in our county, found themselves 6 or 8 months behind 
comparable schools in the District. That is because we have been so 
pressed in California by the school problem that very possibly the 

uality of our education has suffered. Therefore, I think that support 
for teachers’ salaries is just as important and possibly even more im- 
portant than brick and mortar. 

If I could respectfully say so, I believe that there is too great a 
preoccupation of this administration with brick and mortar and not 
enough with the intellect. 

Mr. THompson. In that connection, was the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania present in the committee last year when we brought the 

macy ates bill up for a vote, and didn’t the gentleman vote against 
it ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right, because I didn’t agree with the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. THompson. Wasn’t the gentleman a sponsor of this bill, the 
year before ? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Gwinn or Mr. McConnell was. 

Mr. Tompson. I know Mr. Gwinn didn’t sponsor a school educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Kearns. Let uscheck it. You are getting technical. 

Where is the clerk ? 

Mr. McConnell supported the administration bill, and I did not. 
: supported the bill that Mr. Bailey and I introduced, and I fought 

or it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, the gentleman had an opportunity to vote for 
a pure brick and mortar bill. 

Mr. Kearns. I never had. He put title 4 in there where the Federal 
Government supervised the administration, and I wouldn’t buy title 
4, and let us be honest about it. 

Mr. Tompson. Title 4 was not a part of the bill which the gentle- 
man from New Jersey introduced, and which I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, or at least all of his colleagues, voted against. 

Mr. Kearns. You are trying to make a political thing, and I am 
trying to talk about education this morning. 

Mr. Txompson. The gentleman from Peele Ivania mentioned so- 
cialism, and now I would like him to explain what socialism comes in. 

aa I think the bill is typical socialism, the Murray-Met- 
calf bill. 

Mr. THompson. I guess I don’t understand socialism then. 

Bt Kearns. When you start subsidizing teachers’ pay it is so- 
cialism. 
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Mr. TxHompson. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania vote for 
Public Law 874? 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, yes; and I want to ask you about that. 

Mr. Tuompson. ‘That is just a little bit oF socialism. 

Mr. Kearns. That is a tinge. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is all right if you have a little bit of socialism. 

Mr. Kearns. I like the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THompson. But the question of socialism arises, and now is one 
just a little bit of socialism ? 

Mr. Kearns. Here is the old 875, and I think we have been weak 
on our maintenance phase of it, and really I do, and I think that we 
should have put more money in there. After you have a charter, I 
think I should be obligated to the charter. But when you go back 
to education, now, Mr. Bailey is sitting beside me, and if they had 
taken H.R. 14 and H.R. 15 in the te ease we would have had 
schools built today. 

I sat here as well as Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Thompson the chairman 
wasn’t on the committee then, on the subcommittee, and we sat over 
at that table, and I saw it destroyed. I saw the Bailey bill and the 
Kearns bill destroyed by a committee. 

Mr. Kelley, God bless his soul, he is in heaven today, he was chair- 
man. 

They took title 1 of the Bailey bill and the Kearns bill, H.R. 14 and 
15, and destroyed them. That is what they did. And I want to 
say this, that I have told the President and I have told everyone, if 
they want to go back—and I even told Drew Pearson—if they want 
to build schools they will build them under the proposals that Mr. 
Bailey and I had in H.R. 14 and H.R. 15. If you want to revert 
back to it, and my dear friend Lee Metcalf is sitting over there, and 
he was with us on that committee, and it was a sound approach. 

Now what you have done is you have tried to get the thing so 
muddled up. Did you ever realize that in a Rotary Club in a little 
town the guy that is elected is vice president and never gets to be 
president. It is a nice way of paying him an honor, but he never 
gets to be president. That is the same thing that you are doing in 
this school program. You are trying to befuddle the thing, and not 
find a solution. If you want to go back to the brick and mortar 
approach, my dear boy, we will have enough money to take care of 
the teachers. And I wouldn’t worry about running for Congress or 
getting elected again, with my philosophy, because it is solid, and it 
is sound. 

But the day the Federal Government ever pays one dollar for a 
teacher’s salary, then I just cross off the republic of the United 
States of America, or the democracy or whatever you want to call it. 
Remember that. 

That is what Hitler tried to do. He took over education, and 
where is Hitler today ? 

Mr. BrapeMas. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I would like the record to show that I respect the integrity of mo- 
tive of my fellow American, the distinguished representative from 
California, and I would not so demean myself, although I, too, am a 
freshman Member of Congress, as to raise the suggestion of Hitlerism 
behind this legislative program. 
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Mr. Kearns. I don’t think that there is anything different with it. 
That is what it is. When Hitler moved in, he took over education 
first. That is how he controlled the thing, and the smartest teachers 
he had were in the first six grades, and he didn’t care about the high 
school, and he wanted to indoctrinate that child down in the first six 

rades. 

“ur. Brapemas. Is the gentleman suggesting that the proponents of 
this legislation are pro-Hitler ? 

Mr. Kearns. Youcan be pro anything, but it is no good. 

Mr. Mutter. Well, as the gentleman indicated before he came in, 
T testified that the seven superintendents of schools in the seven 
counties which I represent have supported this bill. 

Mr. Kearns. Who brainwashed them ? 

Mr. Mriuuer. I came from an area which has only recently elected 
a Democrat. 

Mr. Kearns. Who brainwashed your superintendents of schools? 

Mr. Brapemas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Does the gentleman suggest that our distinguished Republican 
colleague, our friend from California, Mr. Baldwin, has also been 
brainwashed and is pro-Hitler? He, too, supports the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. 

Mr. Kearns. I was brainwashed on reciprocal trades and I voted 
against it and I got everybody out of work and the business has gone 
over to England now through your TVA. I have been here long 
enough, and I don’t think that there is a fairer member of this com- 
mittee than myself. I really mean that. 

Mr. Brapemas. I hope that is the case. 

Mr. Kearns. I think Mr. Bailey would support me. He voted 
against reciprocal trade. 

Mr. TuHompson. Everyone respects the right of the individual, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, and the gentleman from Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the question of reciprocal trade. I don’t think it is relevant 
to this discussion. 

Mr. Kearns. All right, I don’t want it crossed off the record, though. 

Mr. THompson. Let the record show that the gentleman voted 
against reciprocal trade. 

Mr. Kearns. You want to do one thing on one subject, and be sound, 
and then take a trip to the moon on the other subject. 

Mr. Brapemas. Can’t we discuss this important problem on its 
merits, and get back to that ? 

Mr. Kearns. I didn’t have to yield to you. 

Mr. Upautxi. Would the gentleman yield to me? Maybe this is a 
matter of semantics, and maybe we should ask the gentleman from 
Montana to change the language in his bill. 

Now, we have in Public Law 874, we talk about maintenance and 
operation funds, and those funds go to pay schoolteachers, and I am 
surprised to hear the gentleman say that the moment we pay $1 to a 
schoolteacher we are in trouble. 

Mr. Kearns. That isin a federally impacted area. That bill passed 
the House without practically any objection for the reason that we 
—— an overdue burden on a community, isn’t that right, Mr. 

ailey ! 

Mr. Battey. It was an impact bill. 
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Mr. Upau. The question is that Federal money goes directly to pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Kearns. On the base. 

Mr. Una. Oh, no. 

Mr. Tuompson. Most of the schools are off the base. 

For the purpose of the record, the gentleman asked if we would pro- 
duce the record, the record of the committee, and the minutes of the 
committee show that on May 21, 1958, the gentleman from Montana 
moved, and the gentleman from New York seconded, and the com- 
mittee reported favorably H.R. 12058, which was the administration’s 
school bill. 

Mr. Kearns. I never agreed with the administration’s school bill. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The record further shows that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania voted in the negative. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right, and I would today, too. 

Mr. THompson. All right. 

Are there any more questions of our “battered” colleague from 
California ? 

Mr. Muuer. I don’t feel battered at all, and I would like to enter 
a general dissent. 

Mr. THomrson. Well, the gentleman’s testimony was excellent, and 
I think that he has shown a remarkable knowledge of the subject and 
he is a great credit for having learned so much about it in so short a . 
time. I amsure that all of us have much to learn as was suggested by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but that the gentleman a Cah- 
fornia has much less to learn than the average person of his time and 
service. 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness will be our distinguished colleague 
from Maine, Representative Frank Coffin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
here today to register my vigorous support for H.R. 22, a bill to provide 
financial assistance for the support of public schools by ie 
funds to the States to be used. for constructing school facilities and for 
teachers’ salaries. I have introduced an identical bill, H.R. 2514, as 
an indication of my support for the principle of Federal aid for public 
schools. I have one ifie suggestion to be made regarding the dis- 
tribution of funds under this bill, which I shall note later in my testi- 
mony, but I do not wish this one difference of opinion with the drafters 
to detract from my endorsement of the underlying objectives of this. 
legislation. 

In the 85th Congress we recognized our obligation to provide for 
more adequate educational opportunities for our youth by enacting 
the National Defense Education Act. This step was essential, but it 
will not be sufficient unless we provide adequate school facilities and 
teachers in the primary and secondary schools. 

We all recognize that school buildings do not educate children, and 
that salary levels do not automatically determine the quality of teach- 
ing. However, without adequate teaching facilities, with over- 
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crowded, poorly lighted, unsafe classrooms, children do not ‘have sur- 
roundings conducive to study. Substandard salaries drive 
teachers out of teaching in too many cases, ‘and shatter the morale of 
those who remain in the profession. 

There are those who will insist that this is purely a local problem, 
and that Federal aid will mean Federal interference with the educa- 
tion of our children in the several States. The answer to both these 
contentions is a resounding “No.” 

The quality of education given a child in the most remote hamlet 
is as important to the national security and the growth of our Nation 
as the quality of instruction given a child in the most sophisticated 
urban community. Experience has taught us, in such programs as 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, that Federal aid does 
not have to mean and does not mean Federal interference with local 
decisions. Indeed, this has been the record for over a century of our 
land-grant colleges. The Murray-Metcalf bill has been most ¢are- 
fully drawn to exclude any opportunity for unnecessary or undesirable 
interference with local control of public schools. 

The principle of Federal responsibility for financial assistance to 
public schools has the wholehearted support of educational leaders in 
the State of Maine. I should like to quote from a letter which I have 
a from our very able commissioner of education, Warren G. 

With reference to the question of the propriety of Federal assistance for 
public education, there can be, in my opinion, no more defensible expenditure 
of Federal funds. The National Defense Act, passed in the last Congress, clearly 
recognizes that education is vital to our country’s welfare. Jefferson recognized 
this when he indicated that our strength as a nation depends upon the enlighten- 
ment of the people. Our Nation is one of vast contrasts, with wealthy areas 
and poor areas, with people who are well educated and those who are not, with 


greater opportunities in some places than in others. Measures that strengthen 
the whole, and increased educational opportunity most certainly does that, are 
to.be ed. ‘ ‘ , ¢ P y ere da 
The State board of education has administered, through this department, the 
Federal funds tiiat have come to’ Maine under the laws uffecting defense im- 
pacted areas, the school-lunch program, vocational education, vocational re 
habilitation, and currently the National Defense Act. All of these programs 
have assisted this State, The board voted unanimously, at the time of the 
School Construction Act in the last congressional session, to support Federal 
assistance in this respect. State plans under the Hill-Elliot bill have been 
approved by the board with a clear support for the ciplesinvolvéd. 
There is no question but what the improv needed in education ‘will be 
more costly than can be borne on the local level in this State. State assistance 
has ‘to be weighted against all the other demands that are being made, and yet 
our legislature is doing all that it can to ide increased subsidies for educa- 
tion. In a State such as ours, tse Wé are not economitally favored, Federal 
assistance for education cannot help but be of assistance to us and, as a résiilt, 


to the Nation as a whole. 

Statistics on our Maine educational situation confirm the eloquent 
testimony -given by Dr. Hill. A recent survey of' classroom needs 
within the State of Maine disclosed an actual need for 654 classrooms 
to take care of increased enrollments. This is'a conservative figure, 


taken from reports signed by the chairmen of school boards or super- 


intending school committees in communities throughout the State. 
It. does not include estimates for replacement of rooms which are 
scheduled for abandonment. iF 
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Our main classroom problem at the present time is in our high 
schools, where school enrollment for grades 9 through 12 jumped from 
39,981 in 1956-57 to 51,406 in 1958-59. This is a 28-percent increase 
in 2 years. School construction is being undertaken in many com- 
munities throughout the State, with 146 classrooms being built in the 
last year. Thirty communities are taking advantage of a new school 
consolidation program by forming six school districts and planning 
new school facilities to provide better opportunities for education in 
areas which have been served by scattered and inadequate schools. 
Some 114 classrooms, supplemented by related facilities such as 
cafeteria, auditoriums, gymnasiums, clinic rooms, and offices, are 
planned in these six districts alone. The cost of this construction is 
estimated at $450 million. 

In spite of the heroic effort being made to cope with the explosion 
in school enrollments and to provide improved facilities for our young 
people, we are finding it increasingly difficult to do the job we want 
to do. One of the most telling statistics, illustrating our problem, 
is the fact that the 42 classrooms which had been previously closed 
because they were considered inadequate were reopened this year to 
accommodate increased enrollment. There are 19 classrooms pres- 
ently in use for double sessions, and two of our larger communities are 

lanning double sessions in high schools next year. Unless we receive 
[rel , and receive it soon, our own efforts will be totally inadequate. 

he Murray-Metcalf bill represents a t improvement over last 
year’s bill. It is simpler; it recognizes the need for aid for teachers’ 
salaries, and it has softened the impact of the so-called effort index 
on States which are in a weaker economic position than the national 
average. When I testified for the school construction bill in the last 
Congress, I recommended a change in the formula for matching funds 
to ease the burden on these States. While the present bill will not 
work as severe a hardship on States such as my own, there is still 
the danger that we will be falling farther and farther behind in spite 
of our best efforts because we do not have economic legs as strong as 
some of our wealthier States. 

Maine is not only below the national average in per capita in- 
come, it has some unusual problems which affect its ability to com- 
pete with other States in its relative allocation of funds for educa- 
tional purposes. Maine ranks 33d in the Nation in per capita income. 
In 1957, our per capita earnings were $1,663, The national average 
was $2,027. Our State expenditures for all purposes, on a per capita 
basis, ranked us in 38d place, indicating that we are certainly making 
an effort to meet our general obligations in proportion to our ability to 
pay. When we examine our ranking in specific areas, we find that 

aine ranks 41st in per capita expenditure for education, 15th in 
expenditures for highways, 19th in spending for public welfare, and 
37th in expenditures for health and hospitals. In short, Maine’s over- 
all effort to meet the needs of its citizens is not lacking. 

The most. difficult problem in State financing in Maine is that of 
highways. We have a relatively sparse population scattered over a 
wide area, with severe weather problems which increase maintenance 
costs on our highways. Maine has 22.3 miles of road for every 100 
people, as compared with a national average of 20.5 miles. The New 
England average is 9.6 miles. Because of harsh winters, a much larger 
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Betiosison of our roads must be paved. Eighty-five percent of our 
ighways are surfaced, while the national average is only 65 percent. 
With modern secondary road construction costs running at $200,000 a 
mile, Maine people must sustain a per capita road burden of $4,000 
more than the average U.S. citizen, and $25,400 more than the average 
New England citizen. 

I realize that a perfect formula cannot be devised for the alloca- 
tion of funds under the program we are supporting. However, I do 
believe that every effort should be made to take into account the 
peculiar problems which various States must meet, to avoid discrim- 
inating against States which have low incomes, and which have special 
financing needs in other areas. An effort index based on the relative 
standings of the States in expenditures for education alone is bound 
to discriminate against States which must spend a disproportionate 
amount for roads, public welfare, or other categories. 

It is my firm conviction that if an indicator of effort is used, it 
should be modified at least by the realtive tax load which citizens in 
various States must bear. For example, Maine, although below the 
national average in per capita income, is above this average in the rela- 
tive burden of taxes on individual citizens. 

The following table, comparing four States, will illustrate our stand- 
ing, and that of Delaware, Mississippi, and Montana: 


State and local tax revenues during fiscal year 1957 in four selected States 





Amount of 
Taxrevenues taxes for 

thou- Per capita Per capita each $1,000 

sands) tax revenues income 





145, 126 
235, 184 
125, 996 

















$58, 752 , %, 
1, 





You will note that Delaware’s relative tax burden is slightly more 
than half of that in the State of Maine. And yet, Delaware ranks 
12th in per capita expenditures for education. Obviously, any effort 
index based on expenditures for education will tend to favor a State 
like Delaware, while placing additional burdens on States like Maine, 
whose per capita tax collections exceed the national average and indi- 
cate a willingness to accept fiscal responsibilities in spite of relatively 
low per capita income. 

[it is my recommendation that this committee give careful attention 
to a possible modification in the effort index formula to make allow- 
ances for the relative tax burdens in the several States. I am not a 
statistician, and consultation with a number of educational leaders has 
not provided a magic answer, but two alternatives have been suggested. 
One approach would be to multiply the effort index by a factor Neriwed 
from the percentage State and local tax collections are of individual 
income payments, and to specify that those States whose corrected 
effort. index was above the national average would not be penalized 
simply on the basis of relative standing in expenditures for education. 
The other alternative would be to specify that States with a. tax 
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burden more than 10 percent above the national average would not be 
penalized by the effort index. ; t L 

It may be that no formula can be worked out on this basis which 
would command widespread support in the Congress. However, I 
do believe that this committee has an obligation to explore the pos- 
sibilities very thoroughly before a final bill is reported. If our in- 
tent is to help States achieve a higher level of educational et 
nities, we must not draw a bill which will penalize them or hamper 
them in the process. 

In closing, may I again state my firm support for the general pur- 
poses of this legislation, and urge that within the limitations of careful 
consideration of all the factors involved, speedy action be taken to aid 
our children and our Nation in the quest of an educational program 
geared to our age and the future. We must answer the question: Do 
be believe in our free system of education strongly enough to give it 
the support it needs? Or are we token worshipers at the shrine of 
education, bowing to the image of education but doing nothing to per- 
petuate its influence ? 

Mr. Upatu. Well, the gentleman has performed a real service in 
calling this to our attention. Of course, the purpose of the maintenance 
of effort indexes that we want to guard against States using Federal 
revenues as replacement for local efforts. I notice in H.R. 22 that a 
provision during the first 3 years of the operation of the bill, the main- 
tenance of effort index be suspended presumably so that we can carry 
out the study that you have in mind. I think calling this to our atten- 
tion in advance as a very vital problem that some States face has 
focused attention very properly on it. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think that suspension factor in this bill is an im- 
provement over the bill a year ago, and it may be that this will do it: 
If you could not get a formula, and I think it might be difficult, to get 
a foriiile during these hearings, and if in your committee report 
you indicated that during the grace period there should be a maximum 
attempt to tackle this problem, that I think would be a good service. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not see why the establishment of an equitable 
formula would be an insuperable obstacle at all. I think that the 
gentleman’s point is very well taken, and it certainly deserves the 
consideration that it will get, I am sure. 

This is a terribly difficult thing to come up with something that really 
works everywhere, as it should. 

Mr. Corriy. I admit it is a terrific problem, but I think we have to 
trust the States. We may not always have made the effort that we 
should, but yet we have to be in the position of saying “Well, the 
States must be trusted to take care of their people in the way that the 
people want to be taken care of.” 

I don’t know that it is our province to pass judgment as we are if 
we allocate these moneys solely on the basis of money spent for ed- 
ucation., 

Mr. Kearns. Would you yield there? 

You mentioned about school buses. 

Mr. Corrtn. No, I did not. 

Mr. Kearns. About your cost of transportation. 

. Mr. Corrtn. I mentioned the roads, and I did not mention the 
uses. 
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Mr, Kearns. Do you feel today—lI think one of the greatest prob- 
lems we have is this cost of transportation to the States of school 
buses. Now a child goes to kindergarten, and the mother gets up in 
the morning, and gets the child dressed and then the bus picks up the 
child and takes the child to the school. 

I worked in education a long time, and I walked 32 blocks to school. 
You can walk out to Sears-Roebuck in Wisconsin Avenue today and 
ase, a cadence of 120 steps. 

. Corrin. No, you won’t, I don’t think that I will keep up with 
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you, 

Mr, Kxarns. We are making children too soft, and they are taken to 
school and they are taken home from school. 

Mr. Corvin. May I point out to the gentleman this factor: The 
best kind of education that we can provide our children in a State like 

e——_ 

Mr. Kearns. And you have a different problem than I do in Penn- 
sylvania, and I realize that. 

Mr. Corrin. The best education is going to be to get a good school 
to serve a large area, and where we should expect the child to walk a 
mile to the little road school-house, if it is going to be 10 miles he has 
to have transportation. This new program that we have in Maine, 
where it involves all of these communities, that is exactly the effect. 

Mr. Kearns. I thought that your statement was very good, and I 
appreciate your forthrightness, and I am gind that we have a few 
people of the press left here, because you know the only reason we 
aren’t building schoolhouses, it isn’t this side of the aisle alone, or that 
side of the aisle alone, but it is because Je did not believe in a 
philosophy or a formula that could have worked. All they have been 
doing, here, that side of the aisle, and this side of the aisle, is fighting 
a formula. It is not the issue, Mr. Chairman, and we all we 
should build schoolhouses, and we have been fighting formulas here 
for B assy and I cannot understand, with the intelligence tat we have 
on this committee, why we cannot sit down and take Mr. Bailey’s bill, 
and mine, and we introduced it in the 84th Congress, and the whole 
thing is all over. But you see, it didn’t go far enough, and the NEA 
did not get their foot in the door through our bill, and all we were 
doing was building schoolhouses, and when you don’t please the NEA, 

7 eee ill up here, that is all. debtor ste 


That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. Does the gentleman from West Virginia have any 
questions / 

Mr. Bauer. I have no comments. 

Mr. THompson. I thank our colleague from Maine very much. 

Mr. Corry. I thank the committee and it has been a pleasure and 
I wish you every success in the labors that face you. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness will be Mr. Edelman, from the 
office of the State comptroller of New York State, who will present to 
us the statement of the honorable Arthur Levitt, the comptroller of 
the State of New York. 

You may proceed. Mr. Edelman. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LEVITT, STATE COMPTROLLER, STATE 
OF NEW YORK, PRESENTED BY EDWARD EDELMAN, OFFICE OF 
THE STATE COMPTROLLER, STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Everman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for 
the record I am Edward Edelman, of Scarsdale, N.Y., a consultant on 
State and municipal finances, and I was also director of the Governor’s 
committee on the marketing of school bonds. From 1938 to 1951 I 
was Chief Counsel of the Public Agency Branch and special bond 
counsel to RFC in Washington. 

I have with me a statement of Mr. Arthur Levitt, the comptroller of 
the State of New York, which is entitled “The Need for Federal Aid 
for School Construction.” 

Mr, Levitt also was the chairman of the Governor’s committee on 
the marketing of school bonds. I respectfully request. your permission 
to read his statement. Mr. Levitt expected to be here personally this 
morning, to make the statement, but was detained by a legislative 
problem in New York State. 

Mr. THompson. You may proceed, Mr. Edelman. 

Mr. Epexaan. “The Need for Federal Education for School Con- 
struction” is the title. 

This memorandum is submitted in support of legislation pce 5 
before the Education and Labor Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would provide for Federal assistance to the States for 
school construction. 

The present cost of the Nation’s schools is more than $9 billion a 
year, and based on past performance, and present forecasts, this cost 
will more than double in the next 10 years. Any such radical j 
in costs will place an intolerable burden on the local taxpayers. Ido 
not think real property is in a porns to bear these added burdens. 
The ownership of real property has little bearing today on the overall 
ability of the rempeger to pay taxes, 

The States and the lecal public bodies cannot afford to carry the 
burden of education by themselves, The States now pay from State 
taxes approximately 40 + enpe of the total cost. of public elementary 
and secondary schools. st of this is paid for the current expenses 
of operating schools—for teachers’ salaries and other operating ex- 
penses. I do not think that the States and local public bodies can 
carry the totalburden. sy 

The Eisenhower administration’s bill, H.R. 4268, would authorize 
the Federal Government to commit to pay one-half the debt service 
on. $600 million obligations to be issued each year by the local school 
districts in the various States, _ 

The plan set forth in this bill isa very cumbersome and complicated 
one, a was designed not so much to hasten the construction. of 
schools, but. to lessen the impact. of the program on the Federal budget 
during the next few years. Costs of the ay ee would be spread 
over the 20 to 30 years that the school district bonds issued under the 
program would be outstanding. The immediate budget impact of 
7 program would be slight, primarily for the costs of administering 

e act. 
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The act would provide for a hybrid type of school district bond 
which would have certain security features differing from those of 
other school district obligations issued in the same State. This addi- 
tional security would come from the Federal commitment to pay 
50 percent of the debt service on the bonds under certain conditions. 
The State would also be required to make an agreement to pay the 
other 50 percent of the debt service on the same bonds. 

This administration bill, in my opinion, would provide little relief 
for needy school districts, and would, because of its requirement for 
extraordinary State enabling legislation, raise difficult problems for 
all of the States. 

It is my opinion that certain other bills pending before your com- 
mittee have much more in their favor than the administration’s 
bill. Grants to the States are needed to provide an effective answer 
to the school problem. 

Grants-in-aid would bring relief to the poorer school districts, 
and would enable many of them to finance the balance of their con- 
struction requirements. Climbing real estate taxes have had their 
greatest impact on the people in the suburbs. In the small communi- 
ties scattered throughout the suburban New York metropolitan area, 
the largest share of the local tax money goes to support the public 
school. But there is little likelihood that these local communities will 
find they can levy sufficient taxes to pay for the construction and up- 
keep of decent schools in the future. 

ederal grants for school construction should be appropriated to 
the States to be distributed to local school districts. Tt total grants 
for this purpose are to bear any relationship to the magnitude of 
the need, your committee must study carefully the total authorization 
which it will recommend. 

Despite any large Federal aid program the great bulk of the money 
for schools will continue to come from the States and the local com- 
munities. It is clear that any Federal program can only provide 
a minor percentage of the annual expenditures each year for schools. 

For several years I was chairman of the Governor’s committee on 
the marketing of school bonds. This committee studied the problems 
of the school districts in selling their bonds at reasonable rates under 
the changing conditions of the bond market, and issued a report 
making a number of recommendations. 

One of the committee’s conclusions was that the development of 
better methods for the marketing of bonds would bring lower interest 
rates for many of the school districts. The committee recommended 
the creation of a New York State School Financing Authority which 
would purchase the bonds of the marginal school districts, particularly 
during periods of tight money, and would sell its own bonds to raise 
funds for this purpose. 

It would seem to me that a Federal school aid bill should provide 
for the Federal purchase of school bonds when such bonds are not 
readily marketable at reasonable rates of interest. The school dis- 
tricts with poorer credit ratings need to find a better place to market 
their bonds in periods when money is scarce and when even the highest 
rated school district obligations sell at poor prices. 

I feel that any provision for the Federal purchase of school bonds 
should be limited in scope, since I feel that Federal control over edu- 
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cation is threatened by any broad program of financing school con- 
struction through the purchase of school district bonds by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Every State, regardless of financial ability, should get a certain 
amount of Federal support under a grant program. Such a its, tome 
should not be limited to relief for the poorer States, but should be 
designed to give a general boost to education throughout the country. 
The States ike New York, which have spent a high proportion of 
poe income on public education, should not be penalized under such 
a bill. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that there must be some Federal 
support for the Nation’s schools. The administration’s plan for 
school aid is merely a gesture of intent. It ay prone an ex- 
pensive plan for piling up future interest charges, while giving a very 
modest amount of aid for construction. The administration proposal 
fails to meet the Federal Government’s real responsibilities toward 
our schools. 

Mr. TuHompson. The Chair wishes to thank the gentleman for a fine 
statement. I note with some interest the statement on page 3 of this 
testimony, in which it is pointed out that small communities scat- 
tered throughout the suburban New York area, in these communities 
the largest share of the local tax money goes to support public schools. 
Is it your opinion that, in many instances, these suburban areas have, 
in fact, zoned themselves out of ratables by excluding industrial de- 
velopment, and therefore eliminating ratables which they might other- 
wise get. 

Mr. Epvetman. Mr. Chairman, might I say at the outset that any 
statements that I may make are to be considered as reflecting my own 
opinion, and not those of Comptroller Levitt. The point that you 
have raised is a very important one, and one that we have given quite 
a bit of attention to. 

The Governor’s Committee on the Marketing of School Bonds con- 
sidered the problem of the purely residential suburbs on Long Island, 
for example, which are, in many cases, zoned against industry. There 
have been some suggestions made by certain financial experts that it 
would be desirable to create different types of districts in those subur- 
ban areas, for example in Long Island, and to include industrial sites 
and industrial plants in those districts. 

A great deal of attention has been given to that problem, but no- 
body has really worked it out. 

Mr. TuHompson. It does seem to me, recognizing of course that the 


shortage of classrooms exists everywhere, from my personal point of 


view I have infinitely less sympathy for the person who likes that 
tree-lined street and a big backyard so well that he wants no facto 

near it. He pays the penalty of having to fight his way into his jo 

in the city during the day on woefully inadequate commuter systems, 
something that is bothering all of us in the metropolitan area, and 
he pays the penalty usually in the form of having to buy a second 
automobile, and pay higher ad valorem taxes. This is a problem 
that is not exclusive to New York. We have it in New Jersey, and 
I think surrounding any of our great cities are these areas where 
people want suburbia so much that they have invited financial dis- 
aster. The rate of taxation in New Jersey on real estate is, I think, 
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the second or third highest in the Nation. It is unbearable on many 
of these bedroom communities that we have because they don’t. want 
industry, and they are going to have to pay the price. 

Mr. oT A recent study that I read of the Long Island coun- 
ties gave this indication on this problem: That is, that where apart- 
ments have been constructed in those areas of Nassau County closer 
in to New York City, apartment dwellers or apartment construction 
has contributed a great deal to the tax base, because the studies found 
that few children live in the apartments. 

The largely childless families live there, or families with children 
that have grown up or are away to college or something of the sort, 
and the resultant work that is now going forward at a considerable 
pace in Nassau County will help the tax base situation. 

; Mr. Tsomeson. That is good to hear. It is no doubt a leveling 
actor. 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania have any questions? 

Mr. Kearns. This is very enlightening to have a statement like 
this. You are looking at figures rather than anything else, as I get 
from your statement. 

Mr. Evetman. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you feel that in the construction approach to 
building schoolhouses that we have exhausted the bond picture like 
the administration’s bill presents? 

Mr. Epiteman. I ates 3 like to give you a few of my thoughts on 


the administration bill. That is H.R. 4268. 
Mr. Kearns. It is a financial bill, definitely a financial bill. 
Mr. Epetman. It is a bill that creates some ppreplegns, One of the 


peculiar problems created by the bill or would be created by the bill 
if enacted, is that in making a favored new class of school bonds, a 
favored class of school bonds which would be guaranteed, so to speak, 
50 percent by the Federal Government and 50 percent by the State 
treasury, it would take the double A, an “A” rated school bond that 
we have now and put them at the bottom of the pile. In other words, 
you would have something like the public housing guaranteed bonds. 

For example, I am looking at an advertisement of the $34,860,000 of 
new public housing authority bonds that were advertised in the Daily 
Bond Buyer of February 27, 1959. There were two large housing is- 
sues advertised on that day. One of the purchasing syndicates, and this 
is the smaller of the two issues, was purchased by a smaller syndicate. 
These housing bonds involved — of housing authorities in places 
as far separated as Hawaii and Baltimore, they are the two first names, 
and Frederick, Md., and Greensboro, N.C., and LaCrosse, Wis., and 
Athens, Ga., and Macon City, Miss., and Asbury Park, N.J., and Sten- 
benville, Ohio, and Brian, Tex., and South Norfolk, Va. 

Those are the public housing authorities involved in this $34,860,000 
of housing authority bonds that were purchased at public bidding by 
one of the syndicates, headed by Blythe & Co. Those bonds, of course, 
are secured, as is stated in the advertisement, by the United States sol- 
emnly pledging the faith of the United States. It would be similar to 
the contracts mentioned in H.R. 4268. The bonds are, also, as stated 
in the advertisement, exempt in the agnen of counsel to the under- 
writers from Federal income taxes by the provisions of the U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority Act of 1937. 
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So you have a combination of a prmebeaeay bond plus a Federal 
guaranteed obligation, which means that you have a better bond liter- 
ally from a tax standpoint than a U.S. Government bond, and from a 
credit standpoint it certainly is as good as almost rae State bond and 
better by far than most municipal bonds from a credit standpoint. 

Now, the housing authority bonds, of course, the legislation provid- 
ing for that annual contribution, filled a dividend need. There were 
no public housing authority bonds being issued before the Public 
Housing Authority Act of 1937 and the amendments. It is not the 

roblem we have with the school districts. It brought a new class of 

onds, of a new type of public body into the market and really made a 
new market situation. But with the school districts you already have 
more than $2 billion a year of school district bonds that are weer a 
market. If you put a Federal guarantee plus a State guarantee on $600 
million of those bonds each year for 5 fara you are taking a certain 
proportion of those school district bonds and putting them at the top 
of the school district list, but you are also putting them ahead of most 
of the other municipal bonds, and most of the village bonds and county 
bonds. 

Mr. THompson. Is this because of the Federal guarantee ? 

Mr. Everman. Yes; plus the State guarantee. 

Mr. Tuompson. And the tax exemption feature ? 

Mr. Epetman. That is a triple A bond State in New York, and that 
State guarantee means, in New York State it will sell at a much higher 
level than the other bonds issued by the municipalities in that State. 

Mr. THompson. These school bonds would be tax exempt, too. 

Mr. Epetman. The bonds would be fully tax exempt, and in addi- 
tion the market would find a tremendous shift of bonds. Today school 
district bonds are sold to a great extent on a regional basis. We would 
find, I think, if H.R. 4268 were enacted, that we would have perhaps 
bonds selling of the type that is envi by the Housing Authority 
advertisement that I referred to. In other words, perhaps Mississippi 
bonds and Arkansas bonds and California school district bonds and 
New York school district bonds would all be sold in a lump perhaps 
in the New York market instead of the present situation, where 
Texas school district bonds are sold in certain areas and California 
in certain other areas, and New York is foremost in the New York 
area. You would have a complete reshuffling of the situation, because 
these new bonds which H.R. 4268 provides for would be, practically 
speaking, top dog in the bond market. 

Mr. THompson. What is your estimate of the effect of the shifting 
of selling areas ? 

Mr. Epetman. Well, for one thing, it would make it difficult for 
many school districts who now market their bonds successfully in many 
town and villages and counties and cities who now market their bonds 
successfully, and some of the States, to do as well in the bond market 
as they do at present. 

In other words, by helping the lower grade of school district. obli- 
gations you may hurt very severely other school districts, a majority 
of the school districts, plus a majority perhaps of the towns and villages 
and counties and water districts and other types of public bodies. — 

Mr. Barer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 
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This so-called carryback provision in the administration’s bill, I 

call it a Shylock clause, that allows the Federal Government to freeze 
50 percent of the bonding capacity of those districts after the maturity 
of the bonds, after voting a 25-year bond—wouldn’t the Government 
stand possibly in many instances to recover more money than they have 
paid into the bond during the life of them, due to the fact that a valua- 
tion now might after 25 years be four or five times as high a valuation 
as it is at the present time and yet they are freezing 50 percent of those 
bonds for a period of 10 years after maturity ? 

They are requiring the school board to leave a certain amount of 
their bonding capacity and return it to the U.S. Treasury. It is a 
sort of a last-pound-of-flesh approach. What is your reaction to that? 

Mr. Epetman. Well, let me make a remark first about another effect 
of that last-pound-of-flesh clause. By freezing the 50 percent until 
after the bonds are paid you are really establishing a situation where 
the debt limit or, rather, the balance sheet of that school district that 
has had that 50 percent freeze becomes uncertain. In other words, 
supposing that additional bonds are voted by the district in later years, 
and they desire to sell bonds in the general market. Their debt state- 
ment has to reflect, of course, that freezing. Yet the statement in the 
act with regard to the freezing makes it uncertain whether that freez- 
ing is a permanent freeze or whether it may be lifted. 

Mr. Kearns. Whether it has a dateline on it, you mean ? 

Mr. Epetman. I am not referring to the dateline, but the fact that 
if the district continues to have a distress tax situation, then the im- 
pression is given that the money may not be repaid. I mean there 
is an uncertainty created for a great many districts who would par- 
ticipate under the act, as to whether their debt limit was permanently 
frozen until their debt to the Federal Government was repaid, or 
whether they might perhaps be relieved from part of that if they 
remained in a distressed situation. 

I think that that isa problem. 

There is also another factor there, and that is if the Federal 
Government makes these commitments to the extent of $2 billion or to 
$3 billion of bonds, and those bonds are out, weighing down the market 
and pushing down prices on other bonds, [ think that the pressure 
would be so severe that it will be necessary to find some remedy for 
the other bonds. 

You could have potentially a weakening of bond prices, municipal 
bonds that have been tucked away in trust funds and portfolios, and 
insurance company accounts, for example, New York State has retire- 
ment funds of the State and local employees which will amount to 
$1,250 million and a large percentage of that money is invested in 
school district bonds of high quality. 

The value of those bonds might deteriorate if $3 billion of Federal 
and State guaranteed bonds came out on the market. 

I think the Federal Government would have to do something 
perhaps in the future to meet that situation. 

Mr. Barry. You can conceivably agree with me, if we take as an 
illustration a schoo] district that had a $2 million valuation and they 
want to vote $300,000 of bonds to build an elementary school, the life 
of the bonds is 25 years—it is just possible that in that district by 
the bringing in of industrial or the installation of a Federal facility 
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of some kind that the valuation at the time the bonds are matured might 
be $100 million as against $20 million when they were voted. 

Mr. Evetman. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. The Government still has a freeze on 5 percent of 
their bonding ability, and any bond that is out now will be matured 
and paid off before the one underwritten by the Government. So 
that district will be in a position to help itself except that it is being 
crippled by the fact that 50 percent of its bonding capacity has to be 
paid to the Treasury of the United States for 10 additional years 
beyond the maturity date of the bond. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you yield a moment there? It is quite important 
what you have brought up here, and today we are in a phenomenal 
situation with the stock market. Supposing that lucrative capital 
which is being put into stocks today could be diverted to the bond 
market, which it will be inside of 6 months or a year, and how is 
that going to affect the overall potential of the bond market ? 

Regardless of the Government underwriting it, it is going to be a 
secure investment and, let us put it this way, I don’t think that the 
Government has to underwrite everything to make it secure, do you? 

Mr. Everman. Well, clearly the bond market is disposing of a lot 
of bonds without government underwriting them. The municipal 
bond market took approximately $7 billion of new issues last year, 
and it has been able to handle larger volumes of municipal issues in 
recent years than ever before. 

What the future of the bond market is going to be, of course, would 
take somebody with a fine crystal ball. That is hard to tell. 

Mr. Kearns. But you honestly feel that the administration ap- 
proach to this bonding program to build schools is not feasible ¢ 

Mr. Epetman. I honestly feel that way, and so do quite a few other 
people in Wall Street. 

Mr. Kearns. You do not particularly buy the Murray-Metcalf bill 
approach ¢ 

r. Everman. I feel that I am most helpful in analyzing this bond- 
ing feature, and I can give you my impression of that bill. I think 
it 4» hurt State and municipal bonds and State and municipal 
credits. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is fine that you came up here and testified. 
The whole thing to me, the bond isn’t worth anything except for the 
local that has the capital investment in the bond, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Epetman. I do not quite get your question there. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, any town in f deh that is going to build a 
schoolhouse and they issue bonds, the integrity or the collateral of the 
bond is where it was issued. 

Mr. Epetman. That is right, except that we have situations in some 
of the States where the States are already contributing certain 
amounts toward the capital construction costs, and that can change 
the picture. 

r. Kearns. Oh, yes, I agree with that. 

Mr. Epetman. There are certain school districts in New York 
State, for example, where 80 to 90 percent of the capital construction 
costs of the marginal districts are being paid, in the case of the central 
school districts, by the State. So the percentage of bonds that has to 
come out to cover the capital construction costs is small. 
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Mr. Kearns. Do you remember the Mansfield bonds when they 
built schools back 30 years ago, and nobody would sell those bonds? 
They were just like gilt-edge investments, and the estates that held 
those bonds were paid off. 

Mr, Epexman. Speaking of gilt-edge investments, most of the 
school bonds that are issued in the country are very fine bonds, and I 
think it is important for the committee to consider the possibility of 
hurting the market for those very fine bonds. There are some dis- 
tricts, an important fraction of the districts that have trouble issuing 
bonds that are of the quality that the bond market wants, but the ma- 
jority he _ school districts in the country are able to put out very 
good bon 

We found in the Governor’s committee on the marketing of bonds 
that interest rates are sometimes out of line for the school districts 
due to market factors, and due to the fact that school district bonds 
tend to be marketed on a regional basis, and sometimes too many 
bonds come to market at one time from a local area. 

Mr. Kearns. Would you answer one question yes or no; Do you 
feel the administration bill would water the bond market? 

Mr. Epexman. I feel that the administration bill would disturb 
the bond market. 

Mr. Kearns. You did not say it would water it, though. 

Mr. Epetman. The administration bill would provide for the is- 
suance of high quality bonds, and it would not have the effect of wa- 
tering the market but it would have the effect of putting at a lower 
level top quality bonds that are now on the market and as a result 
would roebehly in the long run have a watering effect because I feel 
that then all of the school districts would want the guarantee, and 
that would have the effect of watering Federal credits and State 
credits and they would all need the guarantee to save themselves. 

Mr. Kearns. On the other hand, suppose the capital is being in- 
vested today in the stock market, and then they started investing it 
ip anasy regardless of what the bonds were; wouldn’t they be won- 

e 

Mr. Epetman, Well, it is hard to see what would happen if there 
was a large diversion of money in the stock marget to the bond mar- 
ket. Sometimes, of course, se Be that happens, it is possible to mar- 
ket bonds, both corporate and municipals that are not too wonderful, 
that have a poor credit rating, but the demand for bonds becomes so 
good that some low level bonds are marketed which could not be 
marketed at times when the demand was less. 

Mr. Batter. We got into that in the West Virginia Turnpike. 

Mr. Epetman. You did, sir, and I made quite an investigation of 
that turnpike. 

Mr, Kearns. At first no one wanted to buy those bonds, and now 
you can’t buy them. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think that the conclusion reached here 
is that the administration’s bill would produce of itself poor quality 
bonds, and it is quite the opposite. It would affect those which are not 
underwritten and taxfree. 

Mr. Epeiman. The administration’s bill—if it could be worked out, 
and if the States were able to go along with it, and if the constitutional 
amendment provisions that would be required under the bill to make 
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it possible for the States to assume 50 percent of the bond service took 
lace in the. various. States.and in.a period of perhaps 2 or 3 years the 
Beates could get themselves in shape, some of them, to conform to the 
administration’s bill, and be able to perform—that bill if it could 
operate in a practical manner would put out some top-grade bonds. 
Mr. THomprson. What would New York State have to, do to com- 
ply with the qualifying sections of the administration’s proposal? 

r. Epenman. I think New York State would probably have to 
have a constitutional amendinent. to permit. the State to service the 
bonds on 50 pereent of the bonds that. were to come.out in New York 
State, serviced by the State. It would take legislation and. a consti- 
tutional amendment, I feel sure, or else a capital-grant program of 
a. very broad nature. The present capital-grant program m New 
York State is limited to central school districts. 

Mr. Kearns. In your opinion, would it pass? 


Mr. Everman. In m inion the other school districts and the 
other public bodies in the State would fight them because they would 
be hurt by such legislation. 


Mr. Tuompson. Secretary Flemming feels that somehow or other 
there are relatively few if any difficult legal problems involved in his 


rogram. 

We have had quite a series of arguments on that subject here, in 
which Secretary Flemming and Assistant Secretary Richardson state 
that if the various States cannot comply with one or two parts. of it, 
they can comply with another section and, therefore, qualifications 
relatively easy. There are those of us on the committee who take 
quite the opposite view. 

Mr. Epetman. I am inclined to agree, Mr. Chairman, with those 
on the committee who feel that many legal problems. would be. raised 
in the various States by this proposed. legislation. 

Mr. Tompson. Well, I thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, and I hope that he will express the appreciation of the 
committee to Mr. Levitt. 

Mr. Epvetman. Thank you, it has been a pleasure to appear before 
you. 
(Letter re witness’ testimony from Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, follows :) 


Tue SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


Washington, March 20, 1959. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: My attention has been called to the testimony recently 
given by Mr. Edward Edelman, who appeared in behalf of New York State 
Comptroller Arthur Levitt during the hearings held by your subcommittee on . 
school construction bills. 

Mr. Edelman testified that bonds issued under the administration school con- 
struction program “would be, practically speaking, top dog in the bond market.” 
I welcome such an expression of confidence in the efficacy of our proposals to 
dispel the fear voiced by Congressman Thompson, when I appeared before your 
a that these bonds could only be sold at excessively high rates of 
nterest. 

However, I feel obligated to challenge Mr. Edelman’s further statement that 
the effect of helping needy school districts to sell their bonds would be to push 
down prices of the bonds issued by other school districts and municipal bodies. 

According to the municipal bond experts whom we have consulted on the 
matter, the facts with respect to the marketing of local school bond issues sub- 
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ject to Federal-State debt service commitments under the administration pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. School bonds subject to Federal-State debt service commitments would sell 
at interest rates comparable to, perhaps, slightly better than, the rates applicable 
to the highest grade State and municipal bonds. 

2. School bonds are sold in a market comprising all types of tax-exempt bonds 
issued by public bodies. 

3. The total volume of municipal bonds presently outstanding is about $60 
billion. 

4. Such bonds have recently been issued at an annual rate of about $7.4 
billion. 

5. The anual issuance of $600 million in school bonds subject to the type of 
Federal-State commitments proposed in the administration program therefore 
would not significantly affect the market for other tax-exempt State and local 
bonds. 

I would very much appreciate the privilege of having this clarifying state- 
ment inserted at an appropriate place in the record of the hearings of your 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
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ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


Mr. Tompson. Our next witness will be our colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Kowalski. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK KOWALSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Kowausxt. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Frank Kowalski, Congressman at large from the State of Con- 
necticut. 

I am here to speak in support of H.R. 4879, my bill to provide 
Federal assistance to education. As you know, the bill I have sub- 
mitted is identical with the Murray-Metcalf bill, otherwise known 
as the School Support Act of 1959. 

This legislation has the endorsement of the Connecticut Education 
Association, the Connecticut Federation of Teachers, and the National 
Education Association. It is also strongly backed by many local 
teachers’ organizations and education groups in my State. 

We are proud of our school system in Connecticut. We regard it 
as one of the finest in the country. Our cities and towns have pro- 
vided splendid schools and staffed them with excellent teachers. 

But our school-age population continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds, and many of our communities have reached just about the 
saturation point in taxation. 

A generation ago the largest share of the tax dollar in our country 
went to the States and cities. Now it is the Federal Government 
which gets by far the largest share of each tax dollar, and it is to 
the Sedecal Government that our States and towns must look for 
assistance if they are to maintain good schools, retain able teachers, 
and attract qualified newcomers into the teaching profession. 

I am happy that this bill contains strong prohibitions against any 
Federal interference with education. Full control of our schools will, 
under its provisions, remain in local hands. This should set at rest 
any fears that legislation of this kind will open the way to Federal 
controls. Iam against any Federal controls over local education, and 
this bill makes it certain that our schools will be free from them. 

Our local communities have reached the breaking point insofar 
as school costs are concerned. Unless we have such legislation as this, 
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I fear there is grave danger that ee educational system in Connecticut 
and other States will yar grievously 

The funds which this bill would ns ae available for school construc- 
tion and for teachers’ salaries would enable the cities and towns in my 
State to continue developing their school programs to meet the needs 
of today and tomorrow. In justice to our children, this legislation 
should be adopted. 

Mr. THompson. The Chair would like the record to show that the 
gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, was here the entire morning but 
had other commitments and he was here at the request particularly 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen, who was un- 
able to be here because his father is very seriously ill. 

I am sure the gentleman from Montana would be willing to come 
back, time allowing, if the need arises. 

Mr. Kearns. The gentleman from Montana said he would like to get 
special orders and let everybody question him on the floor. 

Mr. TuHompson. The committee has numerous witnesses scheduled 
for Tuesday. Unhappily, at the moment it has no meeting place, but 
the committee will meet at 10 o’clock on Monday for the purpose of 
hearing witnesses. I might correct that: We will meet here and we 
have a problem regarding Tuesday which we hope to solve before that. 

The committee will recess at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1959 


Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a.m., pursuant to recess, in 
room G-53, the Capitol, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey (presiding) and Brademas. 

Also present : Robert E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Batzy (presiding). The committee will be in order. : 

The Chair at this time recognizes the member of the staff for in- 
clusion in the printed record any material germane to the question. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a letter from the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, one from the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, together with a resolution adopted by the association, and a 
letter from the State of Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent J. C. Wright. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


Missouri STaTe TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia, Mo., March 6, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M, BaILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Education and Labor 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN Baier: This statement in support of H.R. 22 is submitted 
by the Missouri State Teachers Association, a professional organization of more 
than 33,000 members. 

The association believes that the additional funds urgently needed for teachers’ 
salaries and for school construction can be secured best, and perhaps only, 
through the Federal Government. The manner in which the funds would be 
made available to the States, leaving control with the States and local com- 
munities, is consistent with the policy of the association, as will be indicated 
later. 

A critical factor in meeting the present and future educational needs in 
Missouri is securing the required number of qualified teachers. The effective- 
pe — the educational program is determined by the competence of those who 

eac 

Teachers must be provided to replace those who leave teaching in Missouri 
and to provide for the increasing enrollment. Our need for additional teachers 
has been projected on the basis of the number required for replacement in recent 
years and for increasing enrollments. On these bases, 25,731 additional teachers 
will be needed for Missouri schools during the next 6 years, an average yearly 
need of 4,288 additional teachers. 

Only a small part of the teachers needed can be secured from those currently 
completing preparation for teaching. In all the colleges and universities in Mis- 
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souri 2,887 will complete preparation for teaching this year. On the basis of past 
experience, approximately 60 percent of these will teach in Missouri next year. 

With the number of teachers coming from our colleges and universities so 
inadequate to meet our need, teaching positions are filled in many cases by 
bringing older women back into the classrooms. This is reflected in the age of 
Missouri teachers. Outside of St. Louis and Kansas City, 54 percent of women 
teachers in Missouri were 45 years of age or older in 1958 compared with less 
than 10 percent in 1937. 

The problem of teachers leaving teaching positions in Missouri has been 
examined in two statewide studies. All of the teachers who quit teaching in 
Missouri at the end of the 1945-47 and 1953-54 school years indicate that 
the problem of retaining teachers in Missouri schools is largely a matter of 
economics. The highly competent and professionally qualified individual is in 
demand in positions in business and industry as well as in teaching. 

The salaries paid in Missouri are not high enough to attract to and retain in 
teaching the number of qualified teachers needed in Missouri classrooms. For 
the calendar year 1957, while the average salary of Missouri teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents was $4,014, the average salary of 949,833 Mis- 
souri employees covered by unemployment compensation was $4,187. The 
tremendous difference in the educational level of the two groups should be con- 
sidered. While Missouri teachers had an average of 4%4 years of education 
beyond high school, the average preparation of the nonteaching groups could 
be assumed to be near that of all Missourians 25 years or more of age which in 
1950 was 8.8 years of schooling. 

In addition to funds for teachers’ salaries, Missouri has an acute shortage of 
school buildings, especially in the suburban areas and in communities of low 
assessed valuations. While Missouri increased the bonding capacity of school 
districts from 5 to 10 percent of assessed valuation in 1952, 41.7 percent of high 
school districts in the State reported building needs of $52,759,802 above their 
bonding capacity in April 1958. The total additional school facilities needed by 
Missouri public schools on July 1, 1958 was reported by school districts to the 
State Department of Education as $129,732,899. 

The 1,000 members of the Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association on November 5, 1958, unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions relative to the Murray-Metcalf bill: 

“We reaffirm that the rights of the individual and the national interest and 
security place upon the Federal Government a joint responsibility with the State 
and the local community to provide adequate education for all. Federal funds 
should be channeled through the regularly constituted educational agencies in 
the several States. 

“We believe that the national responsibility for the financial support of public 
education should be met by a massive infusion of Federal funds as proposed 
ms ee Murray-Metcalf bill. The enactment of such legislation 
s urged.” ; 

The following statement from the Committee on Sources of School Revenue of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association was likewise unanimously approved by 
the assembly of delegates : 

“For years the Missouri State Teachers Association has been committed to 
Federal particiaption in the support of education. 

“To the historic precedent and justification for the assumption of Federal 
responsibility in educational matters has been added increased urgency during 
the past year. Education is truly a function of survival. National interest 
demands that the Federal Government assume a joint responsibility with the 
States and local governments in providing a minimum educational program for 
all the children in the country. 

“Many reasons argue for a significant participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in financing eduaction. The great difference in wealth among the States 
means that left to their own resources, many States will have very inadequate 
schools. This inferior education, neither the Nation as a whole nor the more 
wane States, who will have many of the poorly educated as citizens, can 

ord. 

“Competition among the States makes it difficult for the States to increase 
taxes for fear of loss in appeal to new industries. The severity of Federal 
taxes as well as Federal grants to the States for other functions of government 
demanding matching State funds, increase the difficulty of securing State funds 
for education. It can be noted with encouragement that for the first time there 
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was before Congress the Murray-Metcalf bill, a measure that would affect 
education tremendously through a massive infusion of Federal funds. 

“Our schools must continue to receive funds from local sources. In some cases 
these can and should be increased. Increased State funds should be provided 
for schools because of the wide taxing power of the State, the relatively low 
level of State support in Missouri and because education is a primary respon- 
sibility of the State. Finally the national interest demands that the schools 
share in the superior revenue raising powers of the Federal Government, pri- 
marily because that is the only way to provide for all children the level of edu- 
cation needed. 

“As an addendum to this report the following brief historical review of the 
sources of school revenue in Missouri seems appropriate in the light of those 
who today question the concern and responsibility of the Federal Government 
for education. 


“Historical review of sources of school revenue in Missouri 





Percent 
1812-1819—Federal (land grants) (Territory) 100 
1820-1852—-Federal (land grants—surplus revenue 1836) __-----------~-- 100 
1853-1863—Federal 
State (14 of State revenue) 
1864-1886—Federal 
State 
Local (local levy for current operations) 
1887-1947—-Federal (vocational aid initiated 1917) 
State (44 of State revenue) 
Local (greatly increased) 
1948-1956—Federal 
State (% and additional appropriations) 
Local (greatly increased) 
1957- wan NN silts cs esteeinenetos 3 
State (total appropriation in dollars) .-...._-------------- 34 
63” 


Sincerely yours, 
EVERETT KEITH. 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, March 5, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Education and Labor 
Committee, Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. BarLey: I am enclosing a copy of a resolution which was adopted 
by the Tennessee Education Association at its meeting on January 10. We 
would like this statement included in the printed hearings if it can be arranged. 
A copy of this statement has been sent to all of the Members of Congress from 
Tennessee. 

I hope things are going well with you and that you have success in the fight 
which you have waged so long for aid to schools. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
F. E. Bass, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION 


Passed by the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association, 
January 10, 1959 


Whereas there is a serious shortage of classrooms in Tennessee ; and 

Whereas it is becoming more difficult to attract and hold outstanding people 
in the teaching profession because of the fact that we have the lowest salary 
schedule in the Nation of all States that maintain salary schedules; and 

Whereas it is apparent that emergency action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can, and will, help the situation ; and 

Whereas the revised Murray-Metcalf bill would provide substantial funds for 
the benefit of school buildings and teachers’ salaries ; and 
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Whereas these funds would be provided to the States entirely free of Federal 
controls under the provisions of this bill ; and 
Whereas the bill would provide $25 annually per school-age child in Tennessee 
for the school year 1959, increasing by $25 per year to a maximum of $100 per 
for a school-age child by 1962, and each year thereafter: Now, therefore, 
t 


Resolved, That the Tennessee Education Association supports this legislation 
and urges the Members of Congress from Tennessee to give this bill their care- 
ful study and support. 


State or Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, March 5, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
Washington, D.O. 
Deak REPRESENTATIVE BaAILey: We are pleased to endorse H.R. 22, with appro- 
priate amendments if needed, to insure State and local control of education. 
As you well know, many States have about reached the saturation point in 
their attempts to provide an adequate educational program for our children in 
this space age. 
We need relief from burdensome property taxes and I feel that the Federal 
Government can provide funds for such relief. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. C. WRIGHT, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mr. McCorp. I will advise the Chair that the American Jewish 
Congress, that was going to testify this morning, advised the subcom- 
mittee that they would be unable to be here, and the delegation from 
= West Virginia Education Association will be unable to be here 

ay. 

Mr. Barmy. The Chair will instruct the staff member to accept for 


inclusion in the record —— that the American Jewish Congress 


and the school officials of West Virginia might offer, and I might also 
include in that instruct, Mr. MeCord, that you accept for inclusion 
in the record the statement from Mr. Harry Stansbury of the West 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. I am sure there will be one 
here. He has advised me that he would supply a statement. 

We have as our first witness this morning Miss Christine Heinig, 
associate in elementary and secondary education, of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Will you be seated and further identify yourself to the reporter 
and proceed with your testimony # 


STATEMENT OF MISS CHRISTINE HEINIG, ASSOCIATE IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Miss Hernia. Thank you. 

My name is Christine Heinig, and I am the elementary and secondary 
education associate on the staff of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. I am here to represent the association’s two national 
committees on elementary and secondary education and legislation. 
The association has a membership of SESS PuMely 145,000 college 
graduates organized in 1,415 branches in the 49 States and Territories. 

As many of the members of this subcommittee know from the fre- 

uent appearances of representatives of this association before you, 
the American Association of University Women has advocated for 
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several decades that the condition and progress of education must be 
a matter of Federal concern in the interest of the Nation’s economic 
and cultural growth and more recently in terms of national defense. 
For three decades our representatives have been urging financial sup- 
port for establishing and maintaining adequate machinery in the Office 
of Education for the collection of accurate, consistent, and up-to-date 
facts about education just as such statistics are collected and analyzed 
about agriculture, industry, labor, and commerce. 

Recent increases in the appropriations for the Office of Education 
have made a de of achievement in this direction possible. There- 
fore, in the light of current data prepared for your use and already 
presented to you by the representatives of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department and by professional organizations working ex- 
clusively in the field of education, we shall not attempt to define in 
terms of numbers the major problems in education today: those of 
classroom and teacher shortages. 

For the benefit of the newer members of this subcommittee, we shall 
take the liberty to point out that the association, which is now over 
three-quarters of a century old, was founded and continues solely for 
the purpose of uniting college educated women in stimulating their 
own intellectual growth and for furthering education in all fields. 

Because of this continuing study of the needs of education, we are 
in position to say to this subcommittee that we know from firsthand 
experience that even with great effort made by local school districts 
and State legislatures to provide more classrooms and to improve 
teachers’ salaries these two major problems have been growing more 
serious annually. 


An opinion poll, conducted and wien ps in the latter part of 1958 


through our over 1,400 branches in the 49 States, reveals that our 
members believe the Federal Government should provide Federal 
assistance to Se a elementary and secondary schools under 
conditions which will safeguard State and local control of the edu- 
cational pro: . 

Our membership, many of whom serve on school boards or are 
working professionally as educators, is in complete agreement that 
elementary and secondary schools are the bedrock upon which sound 
education in the Nation rests. 

Therefore, we believe that Federal assistance in any form to the 
States and/or local districts will be helpful. We hasten to say that 
those titles m the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (whose 
passage we supported) that benefit elementary and secondary schools 
are very constructive steps toward strengthening these schools. But 
we believe this legislation cannot alleviate to any appreciable degree 
the problems of faculty and teaching staff shortages which remain the 
basic problems to be solved. 

We know that this subcommittee does not need to be told by rep- 
resentatives of our association that local real estate taxes are no 
longer a realistic base for the support of schools. This subcommittee 
is also well informed about the length of time it would take to enact 
the necessary constitutional and legislative revisions in the States to 
revise educational support structures in order to secure for all the 
Nation’s children more nearly equal educational opportunities. 

It is our belief that no geographical area in the United States, 
now or in the future, should be permitted to become a liability to 
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a child born there. In this connection we should like to point out 
that several States which until recently have regarded their educa- 
tional standards as far above the average are presently watching 
these standards decline in the direction of the levels of educationally 
underprivileged States as increased tax burdens develop from area 
unemployment, as older buildings deteriorate and have to be remod- 
eled or abandoned as fire hazards, or as population shifts and increases 
in school-age enrollments make existing accommodations grossly 
inadequate. 

We are also gratified that there is growing acceptance in Congress 
of the fact that greater financial aid to local school districts must be 
forthcoming. 

But we regret that proposed financial assistance from the Federal 
Government to the States is constantly referred to as deficit spending. 
Certainly the time has come in an era which calls for better and better 
trained and educated citizens to consider apprepriagcs of adequate 
amounts of money for education as a normal expenditure. | 

Because there is no end in sight to the constantly expanding nature 
of the problem, we believe the most effective manner of helping States 
to assume their traditional role of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of their educational programs is through provision of Federal 
funds on a matching or flat-grant basis. We urge enactment of en- 
abling legislation. 

In closing we would like to express our appreciation for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before this subcommittee and to express our rec- 
ognition of the seriousness and the devotion with which the committee 
approaches the study of these problems. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. May I, as chairman of the subcommittee express m 
sincere thanks to you for this very excellent presentation of the posi- 
tion of your organization of university women. The frankness of 
your statement is refreshing. You are in this fight for better schools 
and for better opportunity for the Nation’s two greatest assets, our 
boys and girls. You are not asking any quarter or giving any, and 
I admire you for your position. 

Over the years it has been my privelege to attempt to do some- 
thing to improve our school program throughout the Nation. As 
early as 1950, I was attempting to put Senator Taft’s bill, approved 
by the other Body, through the House. I failed by a tie vote in the 

ouse Committee on Education and Labor to report this legislation. 
Later on, I turned my attention to school construction and lost two 
bills on the floor of the House, one by a margin of 24, and the last 
attempt was killed by a margin of 5 votes. 

I am pleased to note that the position of your group is the same as or 
pretty much in not ange Bute the proposal that we not only take care 
of classroom shortage, but that we take care, as well, of the situation 
as regards teachers’ salaries. 

At this time, while you have not indicated it as such, I take it that 
your feeling is that the so-called Metcalf-Murray bill might come 
nearer meeting the situation than the proposal as offered by the 
administration. 

Miss Hernia. Yes, I think we would favor that. 
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Mr. Bary. It has been demonstrated in hearings over the past 
few days that the administration’s proposal is somewhat cumber- 
some, in that it would require several States to change their consti- 
tutional structures in order to accept and participate in Federal 
matching funds. It would require considerable legislation on the 
part of their legislatures and unfortunately, at this time the legis- 
latures are just about finishing up their work. I think in my home 
State they are finishing this week. That means that in a lot of States 
there will not be any sessions of your legislatures for 2 years; so 
that the delay would make the legislation impracticable, in that we 
could not get any relief within a reasonable period of time. 

I note that your organization is quite active. You said that you 
had units of your organization in 49 States. So you are really on the 
ball. 

Miss Hetnic. We have three in Alaska, and have had for a long 
time, when it was a Territory. 

Mr. Battey. You had it organized when it was a Territory? 

I was glad to see you point out that when we talk about spending 
money for other purposes, there is no question that in connection with 
taking care of the situation in our educational program they talk 
about deficit spending. The last time the construction bill was before 
the House, I presented data on 184 contracts that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had with universities and colleges and educational groups 
in this country to carry on educational activities abroad. Many of 
those programs that are right now in existence are doing the very 
things that we are asking to make money available for at the present 
time, and there is never any question asked about deficit spending. 

Miss Hernia. It gives us a good precedent to do the same kind of 
spending for our own children. 

Mr. Barry. At least, if we have money to spend for that purpose 
abroad, certainly we can see that here at home we pay equal attention 
at least to our own problem in the field of education, as well as try- 
ing to educate the rest of the world. 

r. Brademas, do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Brapemas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Although, Miss Heinig, I am one of the newer committee members 
to whom you refer, I am nevertheless aware of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women because of their splendid work in their 
local branch in South Bend., Ind., in the district I have the privilege 
of representing. And I do want to join with the chairman in com- 
mending you for this first-class statement on the need for Federal 
assistance to education. 

I take it, as the chairman indicated, that your organization is not 
opposed to the use by the States of Federal grants envisioned in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill for improving teachers salaries, should the State 
so desire. Is this correct ? 

Miss Hernia. Yes. We have made more of a study of the need 
for school construction, and I would say that we are more solidly 
behind school construction, but we are also in favor of Federal grants 
for teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Brapemas. You refer in your statement to an opinion poll 
that the AAUW conducted. 

Miss Hernia. Yes. 
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Mr. Brapemas. Can you give us any indication of the sentiment 
in that poll on the matter of Federal aid? ’ 

Miss nic. Well, the opinion poll was in response to the legis- 
lative item that. we have, which is voted on by convention, convention 
of our members. And the item reads that we stand to “support Fed- 
eral aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 
and control.” And it is under that item that we act, and it is under 
that item that our members nded to this opinion poll. They 
aameeann ears ized. statement, = 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes. Was there much opposition? I note that a 
majority of your members are in favor of some Federal assistance. 

Miss Hexic. Of the branches that participated, 573, we had 466 
branches, or 81 percent, that voted to support this item. 

Mr. Brapemas. That is a pretty good margin, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Banezy. I might add to what the gentleman has said there that 
I think there is a field available for your organization to work on 
some of these other groups who are not quite as liberal on educational 
matters in their thinking as your group. It appears to me that some 
of the organizations, the League of Women Voters and a few others, 
are on the opposite side of this question. 

Mr. McCord, do we have a brief from the ue of Women Voters? 

Mr. McCorp. No, Mr. Chairman. We had testimony from the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in favor. We have not heard 
from the League of Women Voters. 

Miss Henig. The federation is a new group that has been recruited 
to this cause, is it not? 

Mr. Bary. Yes, the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Brapemas. Although, Mr. Chairman, I do not know the official 
og po of the Jeague on this matter, I can tell you that members of 

League of Women Voters in my district have expressed to me 
their support of Federal assistance to education. 

Miss nic. Perhaps it is that the league does not have an out- 
right Federal aid item in their program for this 3-year period, so they 
do not take active testimony. 

It was my impression that the league was in favor of Federal aid, 
Mrs. Bell. Can you bring that out? 

Mrs. Brut (Allison Bell, legislative associate). At least I have been 
supplying them with quite a bit of educational material about what 
is going on in education. Thee ave no item in their pr as 
Miss Heinig says, but they have been displaying a goad deal of interest 
ona mh oA me about it in connection with the other work 

t we er. 

Mr. Brapemas. I might also make this observation, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to the comment of Miss Heinig on the use of the phrase 
“deficit spending.” Is there any point to the suggestion that we 
might be wiser, especially with respect to education, to use the word 
“invest” rather than “spend”? Because in the American mind, the 
word “spend” indicates using up scarce resources, while the word 
“invest” indicates that one expects to reap some dividends; and edu- 
cation be certainly a field where the word “invest” is a better one than 
6 ‘spen 7 
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Miss Hernia. I think that is an excellent point to make. 

Mr. Barmzy. Again let the Chair say we appreciate very much your 
appearance. We regret that some of the people scheduled to appear 
were not present. 

Tomorrow the witnesses will be the National Farmers Union, the 
American Association of School Administrators, and the United Auto 
Workers groups. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Thank you, ladies, for being present, and for your interest in this 
legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 10:38 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., March 10, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1959 


House or REPRFSENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 430, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Brademas, and Udall. 

Also present: Robert E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair would like to inquire of the staff member if we have any 
material for insertion in the record. 

Mr. McCorp. We have no statements Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. This morning we will hear from three separate wit- 
nesses. The first will be Richard Joyce, vice president of the North 
— Farmers Union, speaking in behalf of the National Farmers 

Jnion. 

The second witness will be Forrest E. Connor, superintendent of 
schools of St. Paul, Minn., and president elect of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

The third and final witness will be Victor G. Reuther, speaking in 
behalf of the United Automobile Workers. 

Mr. Joyce, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD JOYCE, VICE PRESIDENT OF NORTH 
DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY REUBEN JOHNSON, 
COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Joyce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education. Both the Subcommittee on General 
Education and the Subcommittee on Special Education rendered - 
an outstanding service to the citizens of the United States last year in 
the dedicated work performed in connection with the enactment of 
the National Defense Education Act. Except for the time you de- 
voted to hearings and the efforts you made to change the attitude of 
the executive branch, we would not now have such a law. 

We especially want to commend you for the support given to 
area vocational educational programs and for the other provisions 
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which provide opportunities for high school graduates to go to 
college. 

There are provisions in the National Defense Education Act which 
are designed to strengthen high school offerings in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. But we hasten to point out 
that the National Defense Education Act has its primary objective 
the strengthening of higher education. There is a great deal that 
must be done at primary, elementary, and espe | school levels 
if we are to progress as we should in providing equal opportunities 
for our youth in all sections of our Nation to get an education. We 
are convinced that the public generally shares our point of view. 

Mr. Chairman, we will not attempt to analyze the provisions of 
the School. Support Act of 1959 as introduced by Congressman Thomp- 
son as H.R. 965 and Congressman Metcalf as H.R. 22. To do so 
would only duplicate the testimony of other more competent. wit- 
nesses who have appeared previously before the subcommittee. We 
are, however, in complete support of its terms, provisions, and ob- 
jectives. Our main concern is that H.R. 22 and H.R. 965 may not 
” adequate to meet the educational requirements necessary for liv- 
ing in and making a contribution to the era of rapid technological 
advance in which we live. 

At the risk of duplicating the testimony of other witnesses, we will 
set out briefly why we feel that Congress this year should act to 
strengthen overall programs of primary, elementary, and secondary 
education : 

1. According to the fifth annual survey of public school enrollment, 
teachers and school housing, released by the Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on January 28 of this year, normal classroom 
capacity of public schools fell short of meeting the need by an over- 
flow enrollment of almost 2 million pupils. 

2. State education agencies report a need for 140 additional 
classrooms to meet needs of the overflow enrollment this school year 
and to replace facilities considered obsolete and unsatisfactory. 

Just to construct the classrooms needed at the beginning of the school 
year would cost more than the Murray-Metcalf Sill provides in the 
fourth year of operation. Moreover, in Spite of the record number 
of classrooms completed last year—71,6 —the classroom shortage 
remains virtually the same as a year earlier. 

Considering increasing enrollments and obsolete equipment and 
classrooms, the shortage will be even greater a year from now. For 
example, anticipated construction of classrooms this year is only 


68,000. 

~ BAL the ‘begi ing of the current school year, 92,337 teachers in 
our schools had substandard certificates. We are not paying teachers 
in the United States enough to set arbitrarily the educational require- 
ments and standards below which no person could qualify for a teach- 


job. 
the School Support Act will operate so as to permit salary sched- 
ules for teachers to be determined at the State and local level, giving 
recognition to ability, training, tenure, workload, and so forth, But 
more rtant, Mr. Chairman, is the need for a more uniform grad- 
uated salary schedule that will reduce competition between States for 
teachers, situation in which school administrators with the higher sal- 
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aries to offer systematically hire the best qualified teachers in adjoin- 
ing States. We believe that the School Support Act will alleviate 
this problem, attract young people to teaching as a career, and pro- 
vide the means for holding present qualified teachers. 

4. The White House Conference on Education meeting in Wash- 
ington as early as 1954 underlined and recorded the need for doubling 
our investment in education by 1964. I understood also that the 
study financed by the present Governor of New York entitled “Pur- 
suit of Excellence” also made a similar recommendation. The Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill in 4 years of operation would provide about a one- 
third increase in the amount now being spent for education. This 
bears out our earlier observation that the School Sup Act of 1959 
is not adequate in terms of the anticipated need for buildings, equip- 
ment, and teachers. 

Ali children should have the opportunity to obtain at least the 
equivalent of 14 years of education in their own community. Fed- 
eral and State laws should be enacted to provide for public rural and 
urban educational centers to meet adequately the needs of adults as 
well as children. These centers should also include parks, Piay- 

unds, day nurseries, meeting halls, recreation equipment, and li- 
raries with traveling auxiliaries. As we move toward this goal we 
must provide an equal opportunity for the highest quality education 
our society affords beginning at kindergarten and —- grades 
through the highest level in our society. We have already provided 
the means to discovering high-aptitude students and assisting them in 
science, mathematics and the modern languages. The School Su 
Act will provide the underpinning which the National Defense Edu- 


cation Act needs and it m ee financial assistance needed to 
e 


upgrade education generally. urge the subcommittee to report 
the School Support Act of 1959 yiving consideration to even larger 
per pupil allocations in the beginning years of the administration of 
the act than is presently provided. 

Mr. Batry. Mr. Joyce, I call attention to the first paragraph of 
your brief. I am pleased to hear you express your appreciation of 
the action of the last session of the 85th Congress in | ving the 
National Defense Education Act. My reaction to it is that there is 
nothing wrong with the act, except that there were inadequate re- 
quests made to implement it and we found it necessary to appe 
before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee decting 
with supplementary items in an effort to ask to have certain of those 
categories incorporated in Public Law 864, which happens to be the 
Defense Education Act, to have some additional money put in those 
items to carry out the pragram for the current fiseal year. — 

Of course you understand that that was a new field in which we. 
legislated. ‘There Was not too much experience on which the Depart- 
ment could base its estimates. For instance in the category of student 
loans, they estimated there might be as many as 700 educational in- 
stitutions that would participate in a program of this kind, and I 
believe they reported to the committee some 2 weeks ago when the 
Depattment ¢ame up to testify, more than 1,200 institutions had imdi- 
cated their desire to go along. There were requests pending for some 
$62 million, and the item that was in the bu bill was a measiey 
$6 million to implement a program of that kind, and the Department 
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joined in asking for additional appropriation of approximately $24.5 
million to implement that student loan program for the remainder of 
the current year. 

Another one of the categories of the legislation that they mis- 
ju was the fellowship grants. There they were even worse off 
in their guess as to what would be needed in the way of funds to 
implonans the program. 

think there are a lot of possibilities in that legislation, tied in 
with the proposals that are before the committee at the present time 
to materially improve our educational system. At least it will be a 
at step toward putting the Nation’s schools in, shall we say, satis- 
actory condition to meet the demands of the threat from abroad as 
well as the need for certain domestic approaches to our educational 
program. 

There are one or two other comments I would like to make on your 
remarks. 

The paragraph down toward the bottom of page 1. Do you have 
any suggestion tomake? You say “Our main concern is that H.R. 22 
and H.R. 965 may not be adequate.” 

I take it H.R. 22 is the so-called Murray-Metcalf bill, which would 
provide Federal grants for its school construction or implementation 
of teachers’ salaries. 

The best thing about that legislation, if the Chair would be per- 
mited to comment, is that it has no semblance of Federal control. 
We have had before the subcommittee the usual opposition to Federal 
grants in education. I am speaking now of the chamber of com- 
merce and one of the other great farming groups, the American Farm 
Bureau. Their arguments are that we would be setting bad precedents 
in taking the Federal Government into the affairs of local school 
boards and the State role of being the chief guardian of our educa- 
tional system. 

There is no Federal interference, as I can see it. About the only 
requirement would be that they report that they used the Federal 
funds either for the purpose of implementing teachers’ salaries or 
for construction of buildings. 

As a matter of school precedent, one of their pet arguments of 
course is, it would be bad, would violate the Constitution and destroy 
the American way of life. 

You made the point there that it was not adequate. Would you 
have a suggestion that it be enriched from the financial standpoint? 

Just what grounds have you for saying that is is inadequate? 

Mr. Joyce. First, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned some opposing 
groups, about this being different, breaking precedent, or uncon- 
stitutional. 

It seems to me that the strength of our democracy is its elasticity to 
meet the needs of the fast changing times, which I am sure everybody 
will agree are fast changing now. A lot of precedents, it seems to 
me, have to be shattered if we are to take our place as a leading 
nation. One of the basic ones, as has been ap demonstrated, is 


the need for adequate education. It is a matter of relative values, 
I suppose, but it seems to me that education is one of the most valu- 
able, and in our own case each of us wherever we came from, I feel 
our local taxing authorities are just being stretched to the maximum 
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and it is just impossible—either they have reached their mill limita- 
tions and have not adequate legislation, or it is impossible to get 
adequate State or local education for more funds so we must resort 
to the Federal Government. ye 

I would say that these standards in this bill should be the mini- 
mum for our requirements. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I came from a very thinly 
populated State, though quite large in area, perhaps the most purely 
agricultural State in the ay ur oldest of two children will be 12 
in May. She was of that largest baby crop the country had ever seen 
up to that time, 1947. She started in the first grade in 1953, and in 
that year they divided the class and each of the classes was nearly 
as big as the one had been before, and each year since, and now she is in 
the sixth grade they have divided the class. 

When the school building was built it was intended to have kinder- 
garten but we don’t have room or teachers for it. 

Another school in our town, where we have four elementary schools, 
has been enlarged and the others are crowded; the high school has 
been enlarged and it is crowded. 

It seems as if there is no limit to the need, and that the need is so 
great it needs to have the utmost consideration. 

Mr. Bamey. It looks like the plight of your daughter would be 
something similar to a situation I uncovered out in Los Angeles 
County in 1950 when I was holding hearings on school legislation. 
I invited a freshman class in high school and was advised that that 
class had never had more than half-day sessions from the time they 
entered the first grade, all the way up through the high school. So 
the situation is really bad if you consider it from the standpoint of 
classrooms, 

Mr. Joyce. Another thing, if I may, Mr. Chairman: In our State, 
which is a poor and a small State, relatively—as we mentioned in here, 
is the lack of equalization. We are losing a lot of our North Dakota 
young people who are teacher trained to other States who are able 
or at least do pay higher salaries. We have lost an awful lot of good, 
qualified young people who got their training and who were raised in 
North Dakota but. who take their talents outside of our State, their 
teaching talents, because of the advantage of the increased pay. 

Mr. Batter. The best illustration to drive home that point is testi- 
mony given last year at the hearing before this subcommittee. The 
president of the Moorehead State Teachers College in Kentucky was 
testifying. Forty-six percent of the graduates of the teachers’ train- 
ing school at Moorehead College accepted teaching positions outside 
the State of Kentucky. 

It is not fair to have a State that is short of these financial resources 
to give a good school program, to have them educate teachers and 
then lose them to adjoining States that pay better salaries. That 
situation is almost as bad in my State of West Virginia, not quite as 
bad, as the Kentucky schools, but it is a problem in our State. 

There is one other question I was interested in. You say: 

The School Support Act will operate so as to permit salary schedules for 
teachers to be determined at the State and local level, giving recognition to 
ability, training, tenure, workload, et cetera. But more important, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the need for a more uniform graduated salary schedule that will reduce 
competition between States for teachers, a situation in which school admin- 
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istrators with the higher salaries to offer systematically hire the best qualified 
teachers in adjoining States. We believe that the School Support Act will 
alleviate this problem, attract young people to teaching as a career, and provide 
the means for holding present qualified teachers. 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. What percent of your North Dakota trained teachers 
end up in some other school system other than North Dakota? Do 
you have those figures ? 

Mr. Joyce. I don’t, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry. It is just some 
observations of our own denominational college in Jamestown where 
[ live, the number of girls that we have had, for instance for babysitters 
who were taking training 2 years or more and have gone elsewhere. 
Minnesota, Montana, Alaska, particularly those three. 

Mr. Barry. I cannot help but comment on your statement in the 
last paragraph at the bottom of page 2, speaking about the White 
House Conference in 1954. Have you folks realized that from 1954 
on, the President up until the current year has been advocating some 
kind of school legislation? This time his state of the Union message 
was silent on the matter. So far he has not indicated any intention 
of sending up a statement on the school situation. They do have a 
so-called administration bill which provides a series of loans, or not 
exactly loans but joint action on the part of the Federal Government 
and the States to underwrite the interest and retirement charges on 
bond issuance in districts that have exhausted their levying authority. 
Most of the witnesses who have appeared before the subcommittee say 
that the proposal is not satisfactory, and that it is more in the nature 
of a banker’s benefit bill than it is one that would benefit the school- 
children. 


Mr. Joyce. I would like to join that group, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battzy. What his attitude would be on school legislation in 
view of the position he has taken on a $77 billion budget is question- 
able. We have lost some school legislation in the past through failure 
of the administration to use its influence on behalf of the legislation. 


I am just apne | this to let you know that there are some handi- 
caps in passing schoo] legislation. 
o you have any questions, Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brapemas. I only want, Mr. Chairman, to thank Mr. Joyce for 
his very interesting statement and to commend him and his organi- 
zation for support of effective legislation to assist education. 

Mr. Barney. I want to commend you, too, because you are one of 
the farm groups that deeply appreciate the fact that the farm folks 
have been the recipients of more Government subsidies than any 
other group. That is one of the reasons why I talked pretty plainly 
to the Farm Bureau representatives when they testified here. F found 
it necessary a year ago to remind one of the gentlemen who was testi- 
fying for the Farm Bureau that in view of the tremendous cost of 
our farm support p mi, the billions of dollars we have invested 
in that and the favorable legislation we have given the farm groups, 
his position there in appearing in opposition to the school legislation 
reminded me of an overstuffed pig that was feeding at the public 
trough and wanted to slap the wrist of anyone else that wanted to 
join him at the trough. 

We are deeply appreciative to know that some of the farm groups 
can see the need for meeting this problem.,. ; 
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The Farm Bureaus sort of restate and emphasize the arguments of 
the National Chamber of Commerce. I do not believe they have tes- 
tified but I believe they are scheduled to testify. 

Mr. McCorp. Tomorrow, yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. It is really a problem, Mr. Joyce, and we deeply appre- 
ciate anything that at least an active sector of the Farm groups are 
supporting our legislation. We appreciate your appearance here to 
let you know that you are with us in this fight. 

Mr. Joyce. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barter. The committee will now have the pleasure of listening 
to Dr. Forrest Conner, superintendent of schools of St. Paul, Minn., 
and the president-elect of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Dr. Conner, if you care to identify yourself further to the reporters, 
you may do so, and then proceed to let us have your views on this 
pending legislation. 


STATEMENT OF FORREST E. CONNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ST. PAUL, MINN., PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. Conner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am appearing here before you as a representative of the 
American Association of School Administrators, to present the views 
of our organization, as expressed by resolution and platform, on the 
role of the Federal Government in the support of public education. 

The membership of our association numbers some over 11,000 and 
is drawn from the administrators of the public and private schools, 
colleges and universities of the Nation. 

We regard the matter of proper financing of education as one of the 
most critical and immediate of the many problems facing public edu- 
cation today. Literally, it is closely and intimately related to the whole 
future of our country. There is no tomorrow for those whom the years 
of learning opportunity have passed by because of inadequate program 
or facilities. .We cannot postpone until tomorrow the resources which 
are needed right now for the children who are ripe for learning today. 
What we do or fail to do right now will be felt for at least another 
25 years. In a sense our problem today is like the final game of the 
State tournament—there’s no saving of the star player or the carefully 
conceived strategy for tomorrow or for the next game. In our humble 
judgment, we have got to shoot the works right now. 

Our problem in this country with regard to the financing of education 
is basically this: If quality education is what we are after; if the 
shortages of developed brainpower are to be met; if we are going to 
keep up with the explosive rate of technological change and the increas- 
ing complexity of our social organization ; if we are going to meet the 
challenge of 1 enta's sensational advances in education; if we are 
going to continue to keep education’s contributions to the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and military strength in the forefront, if we are going to carry 
out the commitment of the White House Conference of 2 years ago 
that “the talent of each child—be sought out and developed to the 
fullest”; if we are going to do these eingk. then only the ostriches 
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will say that costs of education can be held at present levels—to say 
nothing about providing cheaper education. 

As of now, we as a Nation face absolutely certain and marked 
increases in the costs.of education. Just in the matter of volume alone, 
costs will increase. I will not take the time here to review the figures 
on our enrollment growth since the end of World War II, nor the 
eg of the enormous increases which we must be prepared to 

andle in the next 10 years. I am sure that the members of this com- 
mittee are familiar with this situation. 

We have more children to educate each year. A majority of us are 
in agreement that they must go to school longer than did their parents 
and grandparents, and we are fully aware that our future world lead- 
ers must know more than we did. 

There are other items which point to sizable increases in the cost of 
education : 

(a) That there is a serious and chronic shortage of qualified teachers 
is no news to you. Even with low standards of employment, hundreds 
of communities throughout our country are finding it possible to com- 
plete their school staffs only by accepting siilistaindstd tiaining or by 
employing teachers who cannot qualify for regular teaching certifi- 
cates. This being the case, good teachers are on a seller’s market and 
their salaries, a principal item of from 55 percent to 70 percent in 
every school budget, are going to increase markedly—possibly even 
to the equal of those of minor league ballplayers. And they should, 
because it is a fact that standards for teachers have been held down 
to match tragically low salary levels. Without gifted, well-trained 
and dedicated teachers at every level of the school system, our children 
cannot be properly prepared for the challenges they must meet. With- 
out adequate salary schedules we cannot compete with our professions, 
with other vocations, for the high quality personnel which we need to 
staff our classrooms. ' 

(6) If the recommendations of the Conant report, “The American 
High School Today,” and similar recommendations by the thinking 
people in our field are to be met, the bill is going to be high. Our 
stepped-up mathematics and science programs, our programs for the 
exceptional child, for more counselors, for more individualized teach- 
ing, developmental reading, and a host of other improvements, are 
all going to carry a higher price tag. 

(c) Inflation, which has hit State, local, and school units dispro- 
portionately hard, is still a factor in pushing up the price index on 
quality education. 

The question then becomes one of how best to tap America’s great 
wealth so as to channel the needed amount of money into education. 

Traditionally, local school districts have depended upon the local 
property tax for the backbone of school support. Ata time when local 
units of government comprised the largest tax-collecting agencies in 
the Nation and when real property constituted our principal wealth, 
this made sense and it was economically sound to Took to the local 
unit of administration and the property tax for the lion’s share of 
financial support of education. 

But times have cha . Today there are three factors which oper- 
ate to constrict the local real property tax base: 
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(a) In the early days of our country, real property constituted 95 
percent of our wealth. Today it accounts for only about 25 percent 
of our national resources. So we have narrowed the base by almost 
three-fourths. 

(0) There is an attitude on the part of the so-called taxpayer’s or- 
ganizations in a sizable portion of our communities which is expressed 
somewhat like this. “We can’t do anything about Federal taxes; we 
can’t do very much about State taxes, —— osh, we can do some- 
thing about these local taxes—and we will.” A ou have taxpayer’s 
organizations and lobbyists chiseling away to further narrow the local 
tax base for public schools. 

(c) Federal and State matching programs for highways, hospitals, 
mental health programs, and the like—praiseworthy and desirable 
as they may be—serve to drain off sizable amounts of local tax reve- 
nues, and further reduce the amount available for school programs 
and facilities. 

Putting these four factors together—(a@) the increases in enroll- 
ments; (b) the relative shrinkage of the tax base to approximately 
one-fourth what it once was; (c) the local pressures to keep taxes 
low; and (d) the draining off of funds for matching programs—we 
must conclude that the worst enemies of public education today are 
those who insist upon limiting the financial support of schools to 
local property taxes. 

Some types of wealth can be cqpitelny and efficiently taxed by the 
State. Most of our States, we find, are assuming increasing responsi- 
bility for producing financial support for education. But State 
services—highways, public works backlogs, and welfare institutions, 
to name only a few—limited tax jurisdiction, fears of interstate mi- 
gration of taxable wealth, and competition and—here again—grou 
pressures to cut rather than to increase budgets—are common to all 
States and limit their fiscal powers to support schools. 

Today, four out of every five dollars of taxes are collected by the 
Federal Government. It 1s only the Federal Government which can 
tax all our present-day wealth, unhampered by the restrictions of 49 
State boundaries and 100,000 local jurisdications and unrestricted by 
fears of interstate competition and migration of upper-income indi- 
viduals or industrial plants. We submit, gentlemen, that it is time 
to rethink the roles of local, State, and Federal governments in school 
support. 

To us it seems perfectly clear that if we are to meet, as a nation, the 
bill for adequate education, we must have available to us the financial 
resources and tax collecting potentials of the entire Nation at all 
levels of government. 

Certainly it makes good sense to assign to the Federal Government 
a substantial role as a participant in the financing of public schools. 
In the first place, education is no longer, if it ever was, a matter of 
purely local concern. With the mobility of our population today and 
the sharply unequal abilities of communities to support educational 
programs, no community, no State, is immune to the effects of sub- 
standard education. Secondly, with the presently efficient means and 
methods of communications and transportation, our economy is no 
longer a matter of comunity boundaries or State lines. Ours is a 
national economy. A third consideration is that education is an es- 
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sential tool for carrying out functions which are a direct Federal 
responsibility. Education, by every measure which can be supplied, 
is an investment in human resources, from which we except to reap 
dividends in the form of higher national income, higher standards of 
living, more rapid advances in technology and a high caliber of per- 
sonnel to increase our military potential. 

These are things which involve our national economic strength, our 
restige, our security, even our survival as a nation. It is perfectly 
ogical, in our view, to assign a significant share of the cost of educa- 

tion to the Federal Government as the best available means of dis- 
charging certain national obligations. 

It is our considered belief that State and local governments have, 
by and large, made definite, determined, and valiant efforts to step up 
their taxing capacities to do the job for the schools. Substantial ad- 
vances have been made in building schools, advancing teachers’ sala- 
ries, and expanding the school programs. 

In the community in which I serve, our citizens have seen their 
total expenditures for school operation increase by 130 percent over 
the past 10 years. In order to provide these funds they have watched 
their tax bill increase by 60 percent for school purposes, in spite of 
a 50-percent increase in assessed valuation and a 100-percent increase 
in State aids. 

In my State, over the past 10 years, the legislature has increased 
the amount of money for State aids to education from $95 million to 
$342 million, an approximate 250-percent increase. Yet in spite of 
that effort, we have watched the percentage of State aids to school 
costs decrease from 29.7 percent to 25.2 percent. 

I submit that our local communities and our States cannot go much 
further and should not be forced to the limit of their fiscal capacities 
to carry out an educational function in which there is a strong Federal 
interest. 

Federal assistance in financing education does not and need not 
change our traditional philosophies of public education. These phi- 
losophies spring from the hopes, the desires, the aspirations of school 
boards, of parents, or communities. Federal assistance does not and 
need not change our traditional policy of State assistance and pri- 
marily local control of building and operating public schools. Fed- 
eral assistance for education does, however, continue and extend more 
widely our national policy of sharing financial burdens among the 
resources of all of us. 

Our association is on record, by resolution, on the matter of Federal 
support for education, as follows: 

* * * the American Association of School Administrators reiterates its belief 


that financial resources available to the Federal Government should be made 
available for the support of public schools. * * *” 


The platform of our association has as one of its planks: 


Federal aid for operating and providing facilities for publicly supported and 
controlled schools, administered without Federal control, through the U.S. 
Office of Education and State departments of education. 

Members of the subcommittee, we believe that the provisions of 
H.R. 22 (S. 2)—familiarly known as the Murray-Metcalf bill—meet 
these specifications of our association. We earnestly solicit your 
favorable action on this bill and its recommendation to the Congress. 
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Mr. Battery. Dr. Conner, I want to thank you for this forthright 
and clear-cut statement. None of the witnesses that I have listened to 
in weeks of hearings has definitely defined the part and the contribu- 
tions of the local, State, and the Federal Government in solving this 

roblem. 
. May I say to you that I regret very much that Congressman Wier, 
a member of this committee, finds himself tied up in some labor legis- 
lation across the hall. He at one time for a number of years served 
on the Minneapolis Board of Education and I am sure you know him. 

Mr. Joyce. I know the Congressman well ; yes. 

Mr. Batrey. I will offer apologies for his not being present by 
telling you that he is on the labor subcommittee. 

Mr. Joyce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Give him my greetings. 

Mr. Battery. I shall, unless you see him personally, convey to him 
your best wishes. 

Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Bravemas. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I too 
was most interested in and pleased by this excellent analysis that Mr. 
Conner has given us and I was particularly interested in his analysis 
of the relationship between State, local, and Federal taxes. 

It happens that my late grandfather was many years ago a State 
officer of the Indiana Association of School Superintendents, so that 
I find myself having more than one reason to be in some sympathy 
with what you have had to say. I want to thank you very much for 
being here. 

Mr. Joyce. You have grown up with the problems then, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bamtey. Thank you, Dr. Conner. We deeply appreciate your 
appearance here and we are hopeful we shall be able to get some kind 
of acceptable school legislation. 

Our third and final witness for the morning, to present the view- 
points of organized labor, is Victor G. Reuther, administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the United Automobile Workers. 

May I say in introducing the next witness that he is a native West 
Virginian, having been born and reared in the city of Wheeling, W. 
Va., and we have common cause to try to do something for two of the 
Nation’s greatest assets, our boys and girls. I am going to listen with 
considerable interest, Mr. Reuther, to what you have to say. 

Mr. Brapemas. Will the chairman yield ? 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, because I think Indiana ought to get 
into this, too, that the organization with which Mr. Reuther is as- 
sociated, the United Automobile Workers, has a very large member- 
ship in my congressional district and that I too was a UAW member 
when, during college days, I was working on the assembly line at our 
great Studebaker plant at South Bend. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Reuther, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR G. REUTHER, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY SAMUEL JACOBS, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, UAW 


Mr. Reurner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kind personal 
references and also Congressman Brademas. 
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I very much appreciate this opportunity to a before this 
subcommittee in behalf of a bill. T suppose there 4 a rather 
symbolic about holding these hearings in a very small and crowded 
committee room, something symbolic perhaps because it somewhat 
reflects the status of the problem we are discussing, too. All across 
our country the hope of our future is being trained in very crowded 
classrooms with inadequate facilities and a teaching staff that is over- 
burdened and terribly underpaid, not only in terms of standards that 
are possible today with the resources of our great country, but in 
comparison to what other segments of our society receive. 

r. Bamey. At this point, if you will permit an interruption, the 
chairman wants to apologize for the inadequate hearing facilities, but 
the main Education and Labor Committee room is being occupied by 
the Subcommittee on Labor, and we were completely unable to find 
a satisfactory committee room, because right now every one of the 
standing committees is busy on legislation of their own and their com- 
mittee rooms are tied up. So we made this makeshift arrangement 
in order to continue to hold our meeting. 

Mr. Reuruer. I am quite aware of that, Mr. Chairman. I meant 
no criticism of you or your committee or any indication that you were 
lax in making proper arrangements for these hearings. But 1 thought 
there was an interesting parallel, because this is the problem that we 
face throughout the country. 

May I say at this time, Mr. Chairman, that our interest in this 
problem is not a new-found one. I think I can say without fear of 
contradiction that if there is one single thing which the trade union 
movement has been consistently identified with throughout its long his- 
tory, it has been the deep concern about adequate sdunstional oppor- 
tunities for our children. 

If one will read the history of our country, he will find frequent 
reference to the fact that the early champions of the right of free 
public education for our children were found among the spokesmen 
of the trade union movement. Our support for educational oppor- 
tunities has been consistent throughout the years, and I say with more 
sadness than anger that those who were the traditional opponents of 
advanced educational opportunities, those who thought more of their 
own vested interests than the future of our children and our Nation, 
have likewise been consistent down through the years. They remain 
bitter opponents of expanded educational opportunities for our chil- 
dren, and continually would confine the growth of our Nation and 
inhibit it in its responsibilities for world leadership. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, a very brief prepared statement which, with 
your permission, I would like to file with your committee as part of 
the record, and make just a few extemporaneous comments on this, 
because I would not want to consume the valuable time of your com- 
mittee in repeating and duplicating the excellent testimony which has 
just been submitted by the good superintendent, and I would want to 
support the detailed statistics which he has submitted in support of 
his statement. 

So I do not want to take the time of your committee by duplicating 
that kind of facts and figures. But let me say that the million and 
a half people whom I am privileged to represent are painfully aware 
of the fact that their children are being robbed of their opportunity 
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for proper growth and proper preparation for the growing responsi- 
bilities that will be placed on their shoulders. We can tolerate split 
shifts in factories when needed, but there is no need today for this 
Nation of ours, which has the responsibility of world leadership, to 
crowd our children into the cramped classrooms and put them on split 
shifts with inadequate instructors. 

We believe that there is a note of urgency that reflects itself 
throughout all of the testimony that has been brought before your 
committee. 

Time is passing. There would be some basis for complacency, I 
assume, if we could point to the fact that the gap between our needs 
and the facilities available was being narrowed. But the truth is, in 
our classroom construction we are not even keeping pace with popula- 
tion growth, with the new entrants into our schools. We are falling 
behind instead of catching up. We need 340,000 classrooms today. 
We are building some 65,000 to 68,000 this year, which is less than 
pi that is required, just to keep pace with the new entrants into 
schools. 

Let me say as one who, from an industry that is confronted today 
with chronic unemployment—for our prem He are part of the nearly 
5 million out of work in our country—this is the time when America 
ought to be building the things it needs. We ought to have great class- 
room construction programs underway. Not that this will mean jobs 
necessarily for the unemployed automobile workers as such but the 
carpenters and bricklayers who are employed building schools will 
require steel from our steel factories and they will require trucks from 
our automobile plants, and this today would be an important stimulant 
to getting our economy back on its feet. 

I am appalled by the real prophets of doom who have so little faith 
in the capacity of our country to meet the needs of our own childern 
that they talk as though we do not have the funds and do not have 
the resources to meet this challenge. 

If we had an annual 5-percent growth in our economy, in our gross 
national product, which is easily attainable—we have already out- 
stripped that in the past and we could set this as a reasonable and 
easily attainable goal—within a 10-year period this would give us 
an increase of some $275 billion in gross national output. A ve 
small percentage of this is all that is required to meet this crucial, 
urgent, immediate educational need. 

o the real prophets of doom and gloom, to be truthful and honest, 
have no faith in themselves, no faith in our own country, and no faith 
in the new “oe nen that are coming on. We must not face this 
problem with that kind of defeatism. The resources are there and 
they should be mobilized for a frontal attack on this crucial problem. 

Likewise, the prophets of doom and gloom predict that we are 
opening the door to a Pandora’s box of great Federal domination and 
control of our school system. It is quite obvious that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, which we are pleased to support, allows the States to 
continue to administer the school p m. 

That is the way it should be and that is proper. But it is also quite 
obvious that the States do not have the resources required to meet this 
great problem today. The need for a school-construction program, 
the need for improvement in teachers’ salaries so that larger numbers 
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and still more competent people can be attracted to the profession is 
great. And as has been clearly pointed out, the pressures that are 
mounting today, that are growing up at the State level, mean that the 
limited resources that are currently available to education are being 
equeeaer and squeezed. Federal help provides the only possibility 
of supplementing the resources now available to the States, which, 
incidentally, provide in excess of 90 percent of the total funds which 
go for educational purposes. The States and local governments are 
now assuming overwhelmingly the larger proportion of the costs of 
public education. The only possibility of adding to those resources 
comes from the Federal level. 

Let me call to your attention, particularly yours, Mr. Chairman, 
since you come from West Virginia—although it was not necessarily 
out of deference to that fact that I drew a parallel between the States 
of West Virginia and Michigan—but rather because I was born in the 
State of West Virginia and later adopted Michigan as my own State. 

I have presented some figures here which indicate the portion of 
the Federal tax that would be raised from these two States under a 
program of Federal aid and what portion of it would flow back again. 
These figures show that for each billion dollars of tax money that 
would be raised at the Federal level, some $48 million of the tax 
moneys would come from the State of Michigan; some $43 million 
would be returned to the State of Michigan. In contrast with this, 
the State of West Virginia would have returned to it approximately 
twice the amount that would be raised within that State as its portion 
of the Federal tax moneys. 

Is it a dangerous thing to suggest that those States that are in great- 
est need should get the greatest assistance ? 

Or is it a great patriotic gesture to suggest that we should build 
walls around our States and set off those born in one State as being 
less worthy than those born in another ? 

Are we not all citizens of this great country, no matter what State 
we are born in. Are we not entitled to the opportunity for growth in 
line with that capacity which was given us by the good Lord? 

What is proposed in the Murray-Metcalf bill is that we recognize 
education as a national responsibility, and that we help those States 
in proportion to the number of children they have, regardless of what 
their own individual contributions might be to the total tax funds. 

Let me draw your attention to two tables which are part of my 
statement and which compare the effect, by income level of tax collec- 
tions by the Federal Government with collections by the State govern- 
ments. That is, since we may raise money for schools either way, 
these tables show who pays the taxes if they are collected by the Fed- 
eral Government compared with who pays them if they are collected 
by the States. 

Because so many States depend heavily upon sales taxes and on 
other forms of taxation which lie heaviest upon the low income people, 
and since the States are already raising in excess of 90 percent of the 
funds that are used for public education purposes, the Murray-Metcalf 
bill is attractive to us because it will provide some money for educa- 
tion through Federal taxes which do not rest so heavily on those in 
the low income brackets. 
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These tables reveal very clearly that the Federal methods of taxa- 
tion are not so oppressive against the low income groups as are the 
traditional schemes of taxation at the State level. 

I do not want to bore you with the detailed statistics. 

Let me just say, Mr. Chairman, in closing, that there are great 
changes taking place in our country and in the world. We are on 
the threshold of what has been described as the second industrial 
revolution, The impact of automation and the new technology is 
already being felt in industry. The requirements for new and differ- 
ent skills are mounting daily. It is not within the possibility of 
industry itself to meet these new technological requirements for higher 
skills on the part of our work force. We are being challenged in the 
world by nations that have little regard for human rights but appear 
to have mastered some of the secrets of the new technology. 

If we are to keep pace with these challenges at the world level we 
have to train our people to be technologically competent. 

But of course we do not live by bread alone, either, and we want our 
children as they grow up to have an appreciation of art and of the 
finer things of life. 

May I say too, as the spokesman of a million and a half people 
who have learned enough to realize that they want to learn more and 
are clamoring for opportunities to continue their education as adults, 
that our union, with its own limited resources, has developed perhaps 
the largest worker-education program of any labor organization in 
the world. Sixty thousand people enrolled in classes last year alone, 
paid for out of our union dues, instructed primarily by people trained 
out of the shops. This thirst for knowledge is a wholesome force and 
needs to be encouraged. 

But this thirst for knowledge reveals itself on the part of farmers 
as well as factory workers and housewives. My own wife these past 
6 months, now that the children are in their later years, are in high 
school or entering college, has found the time and has the desire to 
go back to school. She has gone back to college. 

All of this helps strengthen the position of our Nation, helps pre- 
pare us for better leadership to meet the pressing problems here at 
home, and would give all of us a greater sense of security as we ap- 
proach the challenging problems at the world level in the months and 
years that lie ahead. 

I congratulate your committee on the faith which you have shown 
throughout the long years in the future of our country, in the per- 
sistence with which you have plugged away at this urgent question. 
I hope that the Congress will see fit to take this initial step toward 
meeting our needs. 

It is only an initial step. I would not want to create the impres- 
sion that if this bill is passed and if the initial funds which this pro- 
poses are made available that this automatically will solve our prob- 
lem. What I like about this bill and why our membership feels 
strongly this should be supported is, it is a realistic step forward with 
& progressive increase year by year in the amount of funds that are 
available and it will help the States grow into a larger program. 

It is not deceitful in that it does not create the isto of solving 
all the problems such as the administration bill obviously does, be- 
cause at best only half the $600 million they talk about is Federal money 
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to help build schools, and at best the States which share in it will be 
tied up for long months and perhaps years taking the necessary 
State legislative steps required to take advantage of that. 

In that sense I say the administration bill is deceitful. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is a practical program which does not 
clutter up the program of assistance with unnecessary Federal con- 
trols. It leaves the major responsibility and decisions at the State 
level. It is supplementary in that it offers assistance to the States 
who are already overburdened and overtaxed in the percentage of the 
load they are carrying. 

I thank you for the great contribution your committee is making 
in holding these hearings and helping to focus the attention of our 
whole country on this, I think, the most pressing and challenging 
problem confronting us. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Reuther. 

May I say I regret that the full membership of the subcommittee, 
which consists of a total of six members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, were not able to be present. Three members are 
here, two others are attending the labor subcommittee meeting across 
the hall, and one other is out of the city at the present time. I regret 
that they were not here to hear your masterful presentation. 

May I say to you that after 12 years of battling for the youth of 
our Nation in an effort to get better educational opportunities for 
them, I have no regrets to offer and I am just as strong in the faith 
today, Mr. Reuther, as I have been through the 12 or 14 years I have 
been a Member of Congress and been leading the fight. 

It was my pleasure back as early as 1950 to lead the fight to bring 
the Taft educational bill, passed by the Senate, out of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. I have twice endeavored to get 
school construction legislation through the House. Both times we 
have failed. This time I have a feeling that maybe, despite the 

loomy outlook from the standpoint of finance, this is going to be a 

ruitful year. I believe that the new blood that has come into the 
Congress is going to give us a sufficient number of votes to pass this 
legislation. 

I have talked to a goodly number of the 72 young Members of the 
Congress and I find a growing interest on the part of these younger 
Members of the Congress. This is one problem that I think to a cer- 
tain extent may have entered into the campaign that resulted in their 
election to the Congress. Despite the indifference shown in some 
quarters and the active opposition which is well known, I still am 
hopeful that we will get out of this subcommittee, I am sure, legisla- 
tion that wil have a better than 50-50 chance of clearing the full com- 
mittee and reaching the floor of the House. 

Mr. Udall, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Upaut. I do not think I have any questions. I would like to 
thank the witness for a very challenging statement to the committee. 

I wonder if he considers it significant that in the three great areas 
where we are very obviously being challenged by Communists today 
in the field of military 1 Pregererines, in the field of economic penetra- 
tion, and then the third, which I think we are discussing here today, 
and which may be over the long run the most important of the three, 
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that this is one area where the Nation as a whole is making no effort 
nor giving any direction or impetus to what we are trying to do in this 
field. Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Of course the greatest contribution we have made to 
Communist strength recently is to allow our own economy to go to 
seed. The dropoff in the productive capacity of our industry, and the 
spread of unemployment, of course, tilt the scales against us in the 
face of the obvious Soviet expansion. But I think you are quite right, 
Congressman Udall, in indicating that perhaps in terms of the long 
haul the relative greater emphasis which the Soviet Union is placing 
on technical training of their youth, on allocating a far higher per- 
centage of their gross national product to education and training, in- 
dicates that the lag on our part is going to confront us with disadvan- 
tages that are going to mount each day. 

Of course one can raise steel production rather quickly if a decision 
is made to step it up. But you cannot educate a nation, you cannot 
educate a whole generation to give them the technical skills, the lan- 
guage knowledges that are required, and the host of other things in 
a fortnight or in 6 months or ina year. We have to think far enough 
ahead to doit. That is why the fact that we are not even keeping pace 
with the pressures of school needs, let alone not matching the rate of 
growth oF the Soviet Union, which constitutes a terrible challenge to 
us, is what is appalling and frightening. 

Mr. Upaui. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, following what Mr. Udall has said, 
I cannot help reflecting that several years ago, if I am not mistaken, 


Mr. Reuther, you were head of the European office of the CIO, where 
you gave very great leadership in fighting against communism on the 
Continent in Western Europe. If it is true to say that greater assist- 
ance to education in our country today will also help in that same 
fight against communism, although I am sure we are all interested in 
helping education for other reasons than that, it is clear that Mr. 
Reuther is still making a very mre contribution in that struggle. 


Mr. Revruer. I thank you, sir, for those comments. 

One of the things that has been brought very sharply to my atten- 
tion as a result of my travels abroad and contacts which I have had 
with our own Foreign Service people stationed in different lands, is 
the fact that very, very few of them have been pore trained in 
the knoweldge of the culture and the language of the country in which 
they are assigned. I know that in each international conference that 
I have participated in, where the Soviet Union or its satellite coun- 
tries send delegates, they can well participate in the details of the sub- 
ject matter to be discussed in the conference, and they can do it with 
a technical competence in the required language, too. The son of the 
Soviet Ambassador stationed here in Washington, who is a journalist 
from Moscow, who was here on a State Department-sponsored tour, 
came over to talk with me. He y Sarg to me not only in English but 
real Yankee English on this, his first visit to the United States. He 
asked questions about the internal political situation in the United 
States, about steel production, and auto production which revealed a 
fantastic knowledge of details of what is poing on within our country. 

I wondered how many newspapermen from the United States could 
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go to Russia and ask a Soviet official detailed questions about what is 
going on in their country, and to conduct the conversation in Russian. 

It is not that Americans do not have the capacity to learn the 
language of other countries. My children spent 214 years in a 
French school when I was stationed there. There was no English- 
speaking school nearby and they learned French just like that, in a 
matter of a few months. 

I think we ought to give a real push to providing language train- 
ing opportunities throughout our school system. 

r. Barry. Mr. Reuther, may I inquire what are your reactions 
to the Educational Defense Act that at least attempts to meet some 
of these problems? You are familiar with that act passed by the last 
Congress ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Yes. 

Of course anything that can be done in this direction is a help and 
is of some value. But I think it is time we realized that what is re- 
quired is not a crash program and a sort of fire engine approach to 
this problem. Our needs will be adequately met only if we can expand 
the facilities at the local community level and begin to provide edu- 
cational opportunities to children from all walks of life, not a crash 
program on top to train a few hundred or thousand scientists quickly 
to meet a certain defense need. 

Who knows, perhaps some of our future great scientists are being 
denied opportunity to take the first step toward acknowledging an 
education. A crash program superimposed on an inadequate local 
school structure is not the answer. 

Mr. Battery. Are there any further questions ? 


If not, again may I my ater our reef appreciation for your excel- 


lent presentation. Your 
for the record. 

Mr. Meany. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Reuther’s prepared statement follows :) 


rief in detail will be accepted for inclusion 


TESTIMONY OF VicTokR G. REUTHER DrIREcTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY SAMUEL Jacoss, WASHING- 
TON REPRESENTATIVE, UAW 


My name is Victor G. Reuther, I am administrative assistant to the president 
of the United Automobile Workers Union and director of our Washington office. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of presenting the views of our union 
in support of H.R. 22, the Murray-Metcalf bill, which would help the States im- 
prove the Nation’s school facilities and to raise the salaries of our teachers. 

The position of our union, expressed in resolutions adopted at our constitu- 
tional conventions year after year, is that the delay by the Federal Government 
in this most important area has produced a crisis that threatens our national 
security, the future economic growth of our economy, and the democratic 
structure of American society. 

Our membership is directly involved in the problems which the existing short- 
ages of classrooms and teachers have created. Those who live in the con- 
gested city centers must, along with their neighbors, send their children to the 
oldest and least safe of the schools. Here teachers, many of them inadequately 
trained for the problems they face, are frequently burdened by oversize classes 
under most trying circumstances. Teachers are reluctant to accept assignment 
to these schools. Instead of attracting and inspiring children, many schools 
today only repel them. 

Classroom shortages and teacher problems press down on families in the 
suburbs as well as in the cities. Schools built to serve new communities are 
overcrowded before they are finished. Their tax bases heavily burdened by 
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the needs of a rapidly increasing population, many of these communities settle 
for two-shift operation with standing room only in the classrooms, 

The most tragic situation of all is that of the children of the 2 million hired 
farmworkers. The economic ladder which Lincoln said enabled hired workers 
to climb by steady ascent to independence does not exist for these children. 
Born in deep poverty, they are in the main condemned to the lowest level of 
society for the rest of their lives, because there are no educational opportunities 
for them worthy of the name. 


NO CLASSROOMS FOR 2 MILLION CHILDREN 


Congressman Metcalf, one of the major sponsors of legislation to improve our 
school system, recently read into the Congressional Record some of the latest 
statistical findings of the U.S. Office of Education, which show the size of the 
problem to be met. The figures show that our public schools have nearly 2 
million more children than they have room for. Altogether, the States need more 
than 140,000 additional classrooms, of which 75,000 are needed to replace obsolete 
facilities which are kept in use because of the shortage of space. 

The figures show, too, that we are falling behind in the race for adequate 
facilities. As Congressman Metcalf pointed out, the 68,000 classrooms which 
will be built this year will not be enough even to keep up with the increase in 
enrollment. 

These figures were gathered before the Chicago fire. How many more burned 
bodies will it take before we take the measure of that side of the school 
shortage—the one out of every five schools that is potentially a firetrap and 
the other unsafe buildings that should have been replaced long ago, which are 
being attended today by tens of thousands of our children. 

The Office of Education reports that nearly 100,000 people are teaching in our 
elementary and secondary schools with inadequate preparation and substandard 
certificates. This, in a period when national survival may depend on the 
education we give today to the rising generation. 

Most American schools do not have adequate laboratory equipment, and they 
lack the visual and auditory aids, the libraries and library books, the art 
objects, the auditoriums, and other teaching devices that would provide the kind 
of education the children of this country deserve and which would be worthy 
of our democratic traditions and our educational commitments. 


MORE EDUCATION NEEDED AHEAD 


Moreover, by 1965 we will need 350,000 more teachers than today for the more 
than 6 million additional elementary school and 4 million more high-school 
teachers. 

Also, the need for more education and better training will keep children in 
school longer. Consequently, the costs of education will continue to go up. 
It is reasonable to expect that in the next 10 years the total bill for public 
education will at least double the present level of approximately $15 billion 
per year spent presently on elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

However, there is no question about our ability to meet the bill. During this 
same period, even minimum growth in our economy should be more than enough 
to take care of this increased cost. If we have the good sense to achieve the 
5 percent annual rate of growth which is within our power, our gross national 
product 10 years from now should have increased by $275 billion. A small part 
of this increase should be enough to take care of our education needs, and leave 
enough for increases in every direction which would do credit to American life 
and culture. , 

The members of our union are aware of the close connection between education 
and the earning capacity of the individual. This is one—but only one—of the 
reasons for the strong support which labor has given the American educational 
system since the very first days of American history. The differential in family 
income between persons of elementary, high school, and college education is a 
matter of deep interest to us. School systems which fail to hold the interest of 
the child through high school and college, or which fail to provide the child 
with an education that measures up against modern needs, is a sense condemn 
the wage earners of the next generation to substantially lower earnings, to a 
lower standard of living, and to a lower position in society. A national educa- 
tional policy which does not provide every child with an equal opportunity for 
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education thus fastens a heavy economic penalty on some of its children. It 
is to avoid this injustice, which perpetuates and renews itself in succeeding 
generations, that we support this bill. 


EDUCATION AND JOBS BOTH NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware that we are discussing this problem at a 
time of widespread unemployment. More than 5 million workers who ought to 
be employed members of our labor force are either not in the labor force at all 
or are unemployed. It is a fact that thousands of jobs for unemployed workers 
would be provided by the school building program that this bill contemplates. 
I understand that expenditures on school buildings provide one job for each 
$7,100 (approximately) that is expended. Certainly, in view of the widespread 
persistent and chronic unemployment from which this country is suffering, this 
is an extra and important reason for adopting this bill at this time. 


LABOR’S SUPPORT IS TRADITIONAL 


Our support for public education goes back a long way. In the United States, 
one of the first demands of the first unions was for universal and equal educa- 
tion. In 1829 the Working Man’s Party of New York demanded ‘a system that 
shall unite under the same roof the children of the poor man and the rich, the 
widow’s charge and the orphan, where the road to distinction shall be superior 
industry, virtue and acquirement, without reference to descent.” American 
historians universally recognize that the establishment of free public education 
in the United States in the 1830’s was almost a single-handed accomplishment 
of the newly-organized unions and the Working Man’s Party. 

It is not so well remembered that our State agricultural colleges are also 
rooted in the trade unions. The Working Man’s Party had also recommended 
that agricultural and mechanics colleges be established in the States. 

George Henry Evans, one of the leaders of the Working Man’s Party in New 
York and the father of the Homestead Acts, was also the father of the land 
grant colleges. You will recall that the Morrill Act, passed during Lincoln's 
first term as a product of Evans’ activities, provided for agricultural and me- 
chanics education. However, with the passage of time the responsibility for the 
mechanics who had sponsored the law was forgotten; the exclusive concern of 
the land grant colleges came to be with agriculture. 

However, our support for public education has always been met by opposition 
from the predecessors to the groups which today oppose H.R. 22, such as the 
chamber of commerce and the NAM. 

The arguments advanced against public education by these resistors have by 
now become well standardized. Unfortunately, the money available to propa- 
gandize these objections has fastened many of them firmly in the minds of the 
American people. For this reason, let me repeat the answers to some of the 
current arguments, even though your committee may be thoroughly familiar 
with them. 

ARGUMENTS FOR FEDERAL HELP ARE POWERFUL 


It must be repeated that Federal aid for schools is a solid and creditable 
part of the American tradition. It is older than America; it stretches back to 
before the signing of the Constitution, and is a functioning part of our system 
of government today. Those who doubt this statement should consult the bi- 
annual reports of the U.S. Office of Education which list, State by State, the 
sums of money graned each year to help with specified education programs. 

Amazingly, this fact has been kept secret from millions of people in the coun- 
try. We encounter large numbers of members of our union, residents of States 
which every year receive Federal money for their schools, who have never heard 
of these sums and who are being told that H.R. 22 and similar proposals would 
set a new and dangerous precedent. 

I will not deal with this argument in greater detail. I prefer to use my time 
to document three points which are not generally developed in detail before 
these hearings. 

These points are: 

1. The fact that the American economic system would not have reached its 
present high level of development without the expenditures on education made 
in this country for many years back ; 
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2. The fact that not the Federal Government, but the State and local govern- 
ments, have so far carried the brunt of the big increase in governmental costs 
caused by the increase in population and in cost of living in recent years; and 

8. The ridieulous fallacies in national thinking that are perpetrated as the 
States are pitted against each other in meaningless comparisons of tax collec- 
tions and disbursements of aid. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH DEPENDS ON EDUCATION 


First: The growth of the American economic system depends on public 
education. 

The thought is not new. However, it has recently received new and startling 
documentation from the work of Dr. Theodore W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Economics, among others. (See “The Emerging 
Economie Scene and Its Relation to High School Education,” in “High School 
in a New Era,” edited by Francis 8S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson, published 
by the University of Chicago Press, 1958.) 

Dr. Schultz points out that: 

“Only about one-half of the economic growth of this country has been coming 
from increases in the labor force and in the stock of conventional capital. The 
other half must be explained mainly through improvements in health and 
through education. 

“One authority points out that, since 1870, net national product has increased 
in this country at the rate of 3% percent per year. The increase due to labor 
and capital combined has been 1.7 percent per year. This leaves 1.8 percent per 
year, or slightly more than one-half the increase, to be explained in other ways. 

“Better health and much of our education may be represented as improve- 
ments in the human agent * * * Young men and women as they enter the labor 
force differ substantially in quality depending on whether they have had a high 
school or only an elementary school education. 

“In 1956, 28 percent of the gross capital formation of the country is explained 
by the investments in the education of those who attended high school and 
college. 

“The difference between the amount of money spent for education in the United 
States and in Great Britain helps to explain why the economy of Great Britain 
has been falling behind ours in economic growth and in output per man-hour. 

“Many Western European countries have done as well as we have in providing 
elementary education for all children and as weil or better in educating those 
few highly competent students who get into the universities ; however, we have 
done much more in educating the rank and file students in high school age 
group and have served more students in the college and university age group. 

“Part of the result of education is to make people less tradition bound, less 
tied to particular occupations and more mobile in taking new jobs and in 
migrating.to where jobs are. Education has brought to the surface a wide 
variety of talents that would otherwise have remained undiscovered and dor- 
mant.” 

It is in connection with this last point that we are not making the most of 
the possibilities open to us. Also, we are not training students today to do 
the most difficult intellectual work of which they are capable. The discrimina- 
tion against some human resources, especially Negroes, is also economically 
expensive, and destructive of future opportunities for maximum economic 
growth. 

The documentation that Dr. Schultz and others working in this field are 
supplying only confirms what most of us have known about the importance of 
free public education in promoting the growth and development of the Ameri- 
can economy. It is unforutnate that many of those who have the future of 
the economy in their keeping are so insensitive to the importance of education 
and of the need for keeping our education facilities up-to-date. However, Con- 
gress may share this insensitivity only at great peril to the future of our eco- 
nomic development. 


37378— 59—_—26 
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BURDEN ON STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN MENTS HAS GROWN RAPIDLY 


Second, as to the myth of State and local economic laxness. 

The cartoonist, Herblock, has, with his customary genius, put the matter 
in a nutshell. I have taken the liberty of including in my statement a copy 
of a recent cartoon which helps to put the case directly and well. 

Not having Herblock’s genius, however, I have had to have recourse to the 
statistics to show what has happened. 

The fact is that the share of the tax burden which falls on the State and local 
governments has increased in recent years. In 1946, the Federal share of all 
taxes collected was 77 percent; in 1957, it had dropped to 67 percent. Con- 
versely, the burden on State and local taxes had increased in this period from 
23 percent to 33 percent of the total. 

I have attached to my statement a table which shows that, while Federal 
expenditures for purposes other than war have increased over the years, they 
have not increased as fast as have population and prices. Thus, the amount 
spent for nondefense services out of Federal taxes, per capita in constant dollars, 
has actually decreased, as Federal attention has turned more and more to the 
costs of war, both hot and cold. 

However, the increase in expenditures by State and local governments has 
been greater than the increase in population and prices. The result is an in- 
crease in the share of ordinary expenditures from State and local taxes, in 
whatever terms these expenditures are measured. 

One way of saying it is this: in 1940, 58 percent of the cost of all nondefense 
services, per capita, was met out of State and local taxes; in 1957, the share 
carried by these taxes had risen to 75 percent of the total. 

As far as public education is concerned, 96 percent of the costs are paid by the 
State and local governments, while only 4 percent comes from Federal funds. 

It seems quite clear that the increase in Federal expenditures has basically 
not been to meet costs that the State and local governments ought to be meeting, 
bu for other purposes—mainly war. The burden on State and local govern- 
ments, however, has increased tremendously, and what is proposed in H.R. 22 
is that the Federal Government assume a somewhat larger share of the total 
burden, still leaving State and local governments to struggle with by far the 
major part of the job. 
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“You've Got to Pall More of the Load” 
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Change in share of nondefense sedvices paid for by State and local tazes, 
1940 and 1957 





Fiscal year 





1940 





Federal expenditures: ! 
Nondefense budget e .penditures total 
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Per capita: 
In current dollars. 
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State and loeal, as percent of total 
Other data: 
Percent of State tax revenue from sales and gross receipts 4 
—_ —— tax revenue from sales and gross receipts ¢ 
om 











1 President’s budget message. Budget expenditures for major national security, international aid, 
veterans’ benefits, and interest on the debt are excluded. 

2 Reports of the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Historical Statistics on State and 
Local Government Finances 1902-53, table 4, p. 22; Summary of Governmental Finances in 1957, table 21, 


p. 35. 

3 Direct budget expenditures less: Revenue from Federal Government; expenditures from insurance 
trust funds; utility and liquor store expenditures. 

4 Computed from Census Bureau data. 


Source: Prepared by UAW Washington office. 


The shift of government costs from the Fedoral Government to the States and 
cities has, of course, produced the debt situation that Senator Murray, among 
others, has described so well. While State and local government incomes in- 
creased 119 percent from 1947 through 1957, their bonded debt increased by 
182 percent. In the same period, Federal revenues increased 81 percent while 
the debt increased only 7.2 percent. 


FEDERAL TAXES PROTECT VITAL BUYING POWER 


Third, the tempest over what States pay in taxes, compared with the aid 1e- 
ceived. 

The argument is made against Federal aid for schools that certain States— 
the so-called rich ones—will get back in Federal aid from the Government less 
than they will pay in Federal taxes for this purpose. 

This argument has no merit. It is based on faulty economics and an even 
more faulty approach to American life. As far as we are concerned, the chil- 
dren of America are the children of all America, and the wealth of America is 
the wealth of all America. We support Federal aid for education because it is 
pois of using the wealth of all America for the education of the children of all 

ca. 

In the first place, there is a misunderstanding due to the failure to understand 
how the Internal Revenue Service publishes its figures on tax collections. Those 
who deal with these figures generally assume that the money collected by each 
of the Internal Revenue Service tax collectors is paid by residents of the par- 
ticular State in which the IRS office is located. This is just not true. An ob- 
vious illustration of what is involved is the fact that the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pay their taxes to the collector at Baltimore, Md., and thus 
the IRS figures show no Federal tax collections at all for Washington. 

A much more complicated problem in determining who is taxed for Federal 
Government costs is illustrated by the alcohol taxes reported as collected in Wis- 
consin, Indiana, and Kentucky, the tobacco taxes reported as collected in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia, and the automobile taxes reported from 
Ohio and Michigan. 

While only half the money collected in Michigan and Kentucky is paid by the 
people of those States, the residents of Arizona may have paid twice as much as 
is reported from that State and the figures for West Virginia and Alabama may 
= only two-thirds of the money actually paid by the people of those two 
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Actually, however, States do not pay taxes to the Federal Government. Indi- 
vidual people pay these taxes, whether the State or the Federal Government col- 
jects them. To us in the labor movement, it is important to know how these 
people—and especially the low- and middle-income taxpayers of the Nation— 
fare under the various State systems, as compared with the Federal tax system. 

As is well known, low-income families pay a far greater share of State taxes 
than they do of Federal taxes, and than they ought to have to pay under any 
tax system. The fact that the State governments depend so heavily on sales 
and similar taxes while the Federal Government makes use of personal and 
corporate income taxes means that low-income families on an average pay twice 
as much in State and local taxes as in Federal taxes for each billion dollars of 
tax per billion dollars of tax collections under these two systems. 

According to data made available to Congress in November 1955, by Dr. Rich- 
ard Musgrave, this is the way it worked out at that time: 


How much money would have been paid by each income group for $1 biilion 
collected in tarves—Federal taxes, compared with State and local taves, 1954 


[In millions] 





Distribution | Distribution | State and 
of Federal | of State and | local tax per 

tax local tax dollar of 
Federal tax 





$155 
265 
260 
100 
220 


1, 000 

















NorE.—Social insurance taxes are left out of this comparison. 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS ARE BASED ON ABILITY TO PAY 


Let us put these facts together as they apply to one of the major States, one 
which would put more than it would take, as the popular phrase is, under a 
Federal-aid program for each billion dollars involved in that program. The 
State of Michigan provides an instructive example. 

A calculation of Michigan’s Federal tax collections shows that, for each 
billion dollars collected in Federal taxes, the people of Michigan would pay 
approximately $48 million at the time our study was made. 

For each billion dollars of Federal aid for schools that would be distributed 
on a per child basis, Michigan would have received approximately $43 million. 

If the State of Michigan did not receive this $43 million in Federal aid, it 
might attempt to raise that amount by State tax collections. Let us assume 
that the amount would, indeed, be raised by the existing State tax system. 

We can now compare the way the tax burden would fall on Michigan residents 
under these two different approaches to raising the $43 million which Michigan 
might receive—the Federal aid approach or raising the money itself. 


Michigan 
{In millions] 





Distribution | Distribution 
of Fede! of State tax 
tax burden burden 


Income level 





' 500 
$7,500 to $10,000 
Over $10,000 
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For States like North Carolina, West Virginia, and others which are propor- 
tionately richer in children than they are in dollars, the situation is different, 
We can show how the tax burden would work out in such a State using West 
Virginia, the home of our good friend, Congressman Cleveland Bailey, as an 
example. 

For each billion dollars of Federal tax collections, approximately $734 million 
are collected from West Virginians. On a per-child distribution of a billion 
dollars of Federal aid for schools, West Virginia would receive approximately 
$15 million. The following table shows how the Federal tax burden would be 
distributed by income level in West Virginia compared with the distribution of 
the State tax burden to raise the $15 million of Federal aid for which the State 
would be eligible: 

West Virginia 


[In millions] 





Income level 


Distribution 
of Federal 
tax burden 


Distribution 
of State 
tax burden 


Federal 
burden 
(less (—), 


more (+)) 





—$9 
ra 


3 
—2 
+ 














Total. ; 15. —7.6 








Norte.—Above tables developed from Richard A. Musgrave, professor of economics, University of Michi- 
gan: “‘The Incident of the Tax Structure and Its Effect on Consumption’’—testimony before the Joint 
— on the Economic Report, Subcommittee on Tax Policy, Nov. 9, 1955, and data on tax collections 

y States. 


We do not intend to burden the record with a host of tables showing the break- 
down of tax collections for each of the States. However, our office will be glad 
to supply the members of this subcommittee with the data for their own States 
on request. 

This illustrative data shows that it makes a great deal of difference to the 
taxpayers of this country whether the Federal Government or the State and 
local governments collect this money. In the interests of sparing the low- 
income taxpayers at least some small part of the added burden for schools 
which they have been assuming over the years, we support the Murray-Metcalf 
principle against any proposal to bond low income wage earners through a loan 
program in whatever guise. 


ADDITIONAL REASONS FOR SUPPORT ARE MANY 


Mr. Chairman, a lengthy treatise would be required to set forth the many 
additional reasons why H.R. 22 ought to be passed. Let me refer briefly to 
just a few of them. 

“You are aware as I am that our democracy becomes ever more complicated, 
and that without an ever higher level of education, our people will be unable to 
take part in the democratic decisions that must be made. 

“Recently, I heard Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt describe the extent to which Russia 
is teaching obscure foreign languages to its children so that they may be ready 
to take part in the grand plan for international relations that the Soviet Union 
has developed. The Germaris and Russians are winning over markets in which 
our salesmen are handicapped because they can’t speak the local language; 
in this country, I understand, three-fourths of our high school children get no 
training in languages while, according to James Conant, most of what is taught 
the others is practically worthless. 

“We find that thousands of draftees must be sent home after basic training 
because they lack the background to make them fit for service. Because of 
illiteracy and general lack of educational background, so many boys are rejected 
during time of emergency that, in the words of the Selective Service System, 
the boys from communities which provide better education‘* * * pay in lives 
for the educational deficiencies’ in States with poor educational programs. 
(Selective Service System, Special Monograph No. 10, volume 1, ‘Special Groups,’ 
1953, p. 166.) The education required to fit a soldier for tomorrow’s army will 
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set standards very much higher than those which so many American boys 
now fail. 

“Automation poses new needs for education ; so does the advance of the nuclear 
war and industrial age. Yet 90 percent of our high school students are not 
taught trigonometry, more than half are not taught geometry, three-fourths study 
no physics, two-thirds get no training in chemistry. 

“We are equally concerned with the fact that 90 percent of the children in 
high schools receive no training in art. More than two-thirds get no instruction 
in music. The cultural meaninglessness of much that is presented on TV and 
the boom in comic books suggest the extent to which our cultural heritage in 
literature, music, art, and other areas of our lives is being neglected.” 


ADMINISTRATION PLAN IS GROSSLY INADEQUATE 


The administration education proposal offers nothing that even begins to 
measure up to what is needed. Their program is a temporary one which will 
provide only a small sum of money each year, a maximum of $600 million, to 
enable some of the already overburdened States to go even further into debt. 
While it may assist bankers to make loans to some States now ineligible for 
loans, thus helping bankers and brokers, it will do pitifully little to help meet 
the school problems one encounters in nearly every corner of the United States. 
Whatever help might come through the administration program would reach 
many school districts only after costly delay resulting from the need to increase 
limits on bonded indebtedness. 

The omission of aid for teachers’ salaries is an especially critical defect. The 
administration apparently regards as acceptable the present pay scales for 
teachers, whose pay is now slotted somewhere between gas station attendants 
and laundry drivers. 

I believe that laundry workers, window washers, and many other workers, 
skilled, unskilled, and professional, do not get enough pay. But unquestionably, 
if the education system is indeed vitally related to our national strength and 
security, as Secretary of HEW Flemming has said it is, then surely the average 
annual wage of $4,775 for teachers is not enough. So long as it remains true 
that one-sixth of the Nation’s teachers receive less than $3,500 per year, there 
is a grievious defect in the schools and in the public attitude toward them. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


We want to commend the sponsors of H.R. 22 for including fair labor standards 
in their bill and support, specifically, the suggestion made by Mr. Peter 
Schoemann on behalf of the AFL-CIO that this provision of the bill be 
strengthened by including the provision for overtime payments for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week. 


BILL REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the fact that some members of this committee 
have continued to make the good fight for an education bill, year after year, 
in spite of tremendous odds against them. They deserve our commendation and 
our thanks, as do those who have supported them in this effort. They have the 
wholehearted support of our union. We know the sums which H.R. 22 would 
make available only begin to meet the problem with which the bill deals, and that 
it represents only a step toward the proper assumption by Congress of the national 
share of the cost of public education. However, we appreciate the study, the 
devotion, and the years of effort that have gone into this bill and the similar 
bills that have been introduced in this and previous sessions of Congress. 

We trust and hope that the effort that has been put forth will be rewarded 
not by a legislative pigeonhole or by a veto. Much more important than the 
fact that this effort deserves to be rewarded is the fact that the people need, 
want, and deserve that this legislation be passed. We urge that this program 
be adopted with all due haste. 


Mr. Reuruer. May I also leave with you for the record a copy of 
a statement by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the 
Republic, which underscores some very important aspects of the need 
for education in this country, and which I think the committee might 
find very helpful. The statement was made on January 21, 1959, on 
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receiving the Sidney Hillman Award for Meritorious Public Service. 

It is a most challenging statement, and I commend it to your attention. 
Mr. Bamxy. Thank you very much for the additional information. 
(Information referred to follows :) 


SmpNEBy HILLMAN AWARD FOR MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE TO ROBERT M. 
HUTCHINS, PRESIDENT, THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation presents its 10th annual award for meritor- 
ious public service to Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic, 
for his outstanding record of service in the fields of education, civil liberties, 
and civil rights. 

As professor and dean of the Yale Law School, and as president and chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, he enlarged the boundaries of academic freedom 
and initiated programs which helped make education a more effective servant of 
democracy. 

Under his leadership the Fund for the Republic has undertaken the unique 
and worthwhile task of advancing the cause of individual liberty through re- 
research, education, and publication. In a period when our heritage of liberty 
was in danger, the fund, despite constant attack, took a leading position in 
the battle to restore our national sense of balance and our dedication to indi- 
vidual rights. 

In presenting this award, the Sidney Hillman Foundation salutes the Fund 
for the Republic and its outstanding leader for their leadership, their integrity, 
and their courage. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation was established in memory of the late presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Its program includes 
grants in education and medical research, publications, lectures, and awards. 
Through its annual award for meritorious public service, the foundation declares 
that it “endeavors to recognize outstanding publie service in various fields of 
activity.” Previous winners of this award include: Frank P. Graham, Oscar R. 
Ewing, Herbert H. Lehman, William O. Douglas, Harry S. Truman, Bishop 


Bernard J. Sheil, Wayne L. Morse, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Paul H. 
Douglas. 





THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


An address by Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic, on 
receiving the Sidney Hillman award for meritorious public service, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, Wednesday, January 21, 1959 


Is DeEMocRACY PossIBLE? 


Last Saturday was the anniversary of an event I have sometimes regretted. 
Sixty years ago last Saturday, on the other side of the river, near the fire 
station on Herkimer Street, I was born. Another of the 19th century’s last gifts 
to Chicago, Alphonse Capone, was born on the same day. Readers of the Chicago 
Tribune may remember that that newspaper often seemed confused about which 
one of us Capricorns it was talking about. I have always felt that the Tribune's 
astrologer had in those days a strong influence on its policies. 

Sixty years is a long time, and naturally I have been thinking about what has 
happened in this period. I must tell you that the award of the Hillman prize is 
one of the pleasantest things that has happened to me. To be associated in this 
way with the name of Sidney Hillman, whom I knew and admired, to hear that 
I have been thought worthy of this association by those who knew him best, this 
is a consolation and an encouragement. The people who really need and deserve 
this consolation and encouragement are those who in spite of many appeals to 
their better judgment gave me the opportunity to do whatever I have done and 
who thereafter instructed me in private and supported me in public: the faculty 
of the Yale Law School, the trustees and faculty of the University of Chicago, the 
directors and staff of the Fund for the Republic. To them for their guidance, 
confidence, and long-suffering patience, and to you for recognizing them through 
me, my grateful thanks are due. 

My earliest memories of my childhood in Brooklyn are of the horsecars, 
the ice wagon, the cruller wagon, of yelling “git-a-hoss” in the quaint dialect 
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of the region at an occasional automobile, and playing one-o-cat in front of our 
house on Dean Street, where we had moved to be near my father’s church on 
the corner of Nostrand and Dean. The faith in which I was brought up was as 
simple and confident as the environment. Democracy was the answer to every- 
thing, including the ills of democracy. These ills would be cured by more de- 
mocracy. The ideal toward which we were moving was the civilization of the dia- 
logue, where everybody talked with everybody else about everything, where 
nobody tried to get his way by force or fraud, where everybody was content 
to abide by the decision of the majority as long as the dialogue could con- 
tinue. Democracy meant self-government, and self-government meant primarily 
participation by the individual, at least through the selection of his representa- 
tives, in decisions affecting his life and happiness. Since decisions affecting 
his life and happiness were taken not merely by his Government, but also by 
many other institutions, corporations, trade unions, and political parties, for 
example, the thing to do was to democratize them as well as the Govern- 
ment. 

In this view the great crime is to try to prevent other people from speaking 
up, or to say that there are certain things you won’t talk about, or certain 
people you won’t talk to, either at home or abroad. In this view education and 
communication are of prime importance, because if you can’t hear what the 
others are saying or can’t understand it, or if they can’t hear or understand 
you, there can’t be any dialogue, and democracy becomes meaningless. 

The democratic faith is faith in man, faith in every man, faith that men, if they 
are well enough educated and well enough informed, can solve the problems 
raised by their own aggregation. 

One advantage of this faith is that it is practically shockproof. Industriali- 
zation can sweep the world. Nationalism and technology can threaten the 
extinction of the human race. Population can break out all over. Man can 
take off from this planet as his ancestors took off from the primordial ooze and 
try to make other planets to shoot from. Education can be trivialized beyond be- 
lief. The media of communication can be turned into media of entertainment. 
The dialogue can almost stop because people have nothing to say, or, if they 
have something to say, no place to say it. And still it is possible to believe 
that if democracy and the dialogue can continue, if they can be expanded, if they 
can be improved, freedom, justice, equality, and peace will ultimately be 
achieved, 

Some shocks I have received lately have bothered me a little. The first came 
when during the excitement of last year I was recommending my democratic 
panacea as a remedy for the troubles of the labor unions to the people on the 
trade union project of the Fund for the Republic. They informed me that the 
idea of government by the people had little application to labor unions and that 
in any event democratic forms in unions were no safeguard against antisocial 
behavior on their part. In fact, they said, some of the unions in which demo- 
cratic forms were most conspicuous were the most antisocial. 

The second shock came when at the conclusion of my usual tirade against 
the wild irrationality of our foreign policy I explained to the people on the 
common defense project of the Fund for the Republic that we should subject 
that policy to democratic control. My colleagues pointed out to me that in 
addition to being impossible this was unconstitutional, and had always been re- 
garded as such, and that whatever I might think of the policies followed by the 
President and the Secretary of State, and however much I might dislike being 
blown up or suffocated as result of these policies, the Founding Fathers in- 
tended that I should be in precisely this position. In any event, they said, there 
Was no way, particularly in view of the enormous technical problems of modern 
warfare and international relations, in which the citizens could actually par- 
ticipate in the decisions upon which their lives depended. 

The third shock came when I was proposing my usual remedy to the people 
on the project on political parties, which deals with the political process in a 
free society. Participation was my watchword. Get out the vote. Or, as the 
advertising council has it, “Vote as you please, but please vote.” My associates 
indicated to me that getting people out to vote when they did not know what 
they were voting for was not helpful, and might be harmful, to the objects I had 
in view. Under modern conditions, they said, it might be that responsible 
political participation and decision by the citizens would prove to be impossible, 
anyway. 
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Somewhat shaken, I went to the conference on the Island of Rhodes on repre- 
sentative government and public liberties in the new states. The basic problem 
of the conference turned out to be whether government by the people is possible, 
or even desirable, in the modern world. The sense of relief with which members 
from the new states welcomed military dictatorships in their countries and with 
which the Frenchmen present welcomed De Gaulle was a measure of the current 
disenchantment with democracy. These men saw no way of adjusting democratic 
institutions to contemporary realities. What they hope for is a period of order 
in which the most acute problems, like Algeria in France and corruption in Siam, 
may be solved; after which they may, or may not, try government by the people 
again. 

Eminent European philosophers and political scientists present reassured the 
members from the new states, three of whose governments turned into military 
‘dictatorships while the conference was in session, by telling them that democracy 
was an illusion in both old and new states, for different reasons. In the new 
states we could not expect government by the people because they lacked educa- 
tion, communication, organization, and law. In the old states it had been out of 
date since the Peloponnesian War, and even then it was not what we mean by 
democracy now. Pericles, a leader of the left, struck thousands of voters from 
the rolls because they could not prove that both their parents were native-born 
Athenians. Greek democracy was based on a uniformity of ideas and practices 
appropriate to an extended family group. The kind of government by the people 
that may be said to have worked in Athens and in the New England town meeting 
could not possibly work in a large, heterogeneous, industrial, bureaucratic society. 
The most we could hope for was order, efficiency, and the maintenance of civil 
liberties, those rights historically carved out against governmental interference 
with private life. Alexander Pope, whose celebrated lines had always seemed to 
me as false as they were celebrated, was justified at last : 


“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


I came away from Rhodes with the foreboding that we might be at the begin- 
ning of something new in the last 100 years—a worldwide antidemocratic trend 
that had little or nothing to do with the intimidations or seductions of the Krem- 
lin. (It was significant by the way that in 8 days of discussion no member from 
any new state said a word about communism or Russia.) This antidemocratic 
trend would reverse the aspirations of all men of good will at least since 1848 for 
government by the people. It would have alarming connotations for the United 
States in the realm of foreign policy. It should force us to reexamine the 
assumptions and slogans by which we have lived in the light of the actual opera- 
tion of our institutions in the new industrialized, polarized, bureaucratic world. 

If you ask how my democratic faith is doing, 


“Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


I reply that it is still here. Perhaps the gleam is not quite as bright as it used 
to be, and somewhat more visionary, but it is still here. Yet, even at my age, I 
cannot long sustain a position to which my reason will not assent. The shocks I 
have received are recent; and I cannot claim that I have absorbed them or that 
I know how to repel others in the future. Perhaps what I can do is to com- 
municate the sense of crisis that I feel and to ask you, since you have all shared 
my faith (and most of you were born in Brooklyn), to join in thinking for a 
moment how that faith can be defended. 

The faith rests on the propositions that man is a political animal, that partici- 
pation in political decisions is necessary to his fulfillment and happiness, that all 
men can and must be sufficiently educated and informed to take part in making 
these decisions, that protection against arbitrary power, though indispensable, is 
insufficient to make either free individuals or a free society, that such a society 
must make positive provisions for its development into a community learning 
together ; for this is what political participation, government by consent, and the 
civilization of the dialogue all add up to. 

If we are to become a community learning together, as I insist we can, the 
first thing we have to do is to make up our minds that we want to learn. We 
have lived on a note of triumphant philistinism. Here is characteristically tri- 
umphant proclamation made by Carl D. Becker, perhaps the most celebrated 
American historian of his day, in 1931. He said, “Our supreme object is to 
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measure and master the world, rather than to understand it * * *. Viewed 
scientifically, it appears as something to be accepted, something to be manipu- 
lated and mastered, something to adjust ourselves to with the least possible 
stress. So long as we can make efficient use of things, we feel no irresistible 
need to understand them. No doubt it is for this reason chiefly that the modern 
mind can be so wonderfully at ease in a mysterious universe.” 

At ease, indeed. Anybody who feels at ease in the world today is a fool. And 
anybody who would say now that he was content to master and manipulate 
the environment without bothering to understand how it worked or what to do 
with it would show first that he did not know what science was, for science is 
‘organized understanding, and second that he had no grasp of the kind of problems 
we now confront. The great overwhelming problems of our country are how to 
make democracy a reality, how to survive in the nuclear age, and what to do 
with ourselves if we do survive. None of these problems is technological though 
technology has helped to create all of them, and none of them will yield to the 
kind of measurement, manipulation, or mastery that Professor Becker had in 
mind. We may, in fact, reverse his statement of 1931 and come nearer the truth 
of 1959. Then it would go like this: no doubt it is because we have felt no 
irresistible need to understand the world that the modern mind can be so 
wonderfully ill at ease in a mysterious universe. 

The next question is, How are we going to learn? History will have trouble 
with American education in the 20th century. It will see a people who say they 
are dedicated to education and who are the richest in the world indifferent to 
education and unwilling to pay for it. It will see an educational system that 
delivers less education per dollar than any I can think of saying that all it 
needs is more money. The people and the educators are united only in this: 
They both want education without pain, either intellectual or financial. History 
will find it hard to explain how a nation that is one, a nation in which the 
political subdivisions have no relation to social or economic life and little to 
political life, can entrust its future to these subdivisions by relegating education 
to them. History will smile sardonically at the spectacle of this great country 
getting interested slightly and temporarily, in education only because of the 
technical achievements of Russia, and then being able to act as a nation only by 
assimilating education to the cold war and calling an education bill a defense act. 

We might as well make up our minds to it. If our hopes of democracy are 
to be realized, every citizen of this country is going to have to be educated to the 
limit of his capacity. And I don’t mean trained, amused, exercised, accom- 
modated, or adjusted. I mean that his intellectual power must be developed. 
A good way to start finding the money that is needed for education would be 
to kick out of it the subjects, the activities, and the people that make no con- 
tribution to the development of intellectual power. Such an operation would 
produce vast sums. 

I suggest that two things might be done with this money and with any more 
that may be needed: First, we should double teachers’ salaries, not because all 
the teachers we have deserve twice as much as they are getting, but because 
we want to attract the ablest people into the profession; and second, we should 
establish a national system of scholarships that makes it possible for every 
citizen of this country to be educated to the limit of his mental capacity, re- 
gardless of the financial capacity of his parents. 

If life is learning, and I think it is, and if our object is to become a com- 
munity learning together, education ought to continue throughout life. Here 
is the great educational opportunity and obligation of the next generation. The 
education of adults is not only indispensable to the continuation, expansion, 
and improvement of the dialogue, but it is also an answer to the question of 
what we are going to do with ourselves if we survive. As automation ad- 
vances, as new sources of energy are applied in industry, as the hours of labor 
decline, we have the chance to become truly human by using our new and dis- 
turbing leisure to develop our highest human powers to the utmost. Here we 
can build on the experience of Such organizations as the Great Books Founda- 
tion, which has succored tens of thousands of refugees from television. 

This brings me to the media of mass communications. If our hopes of 
democracy are to be realized, the media must supply full and accurate informa- 
tion on which the people can base their judgment on public affairs, and they 
must offer a forum for the discussion of those affairs. .I doubt if there are 
six cities of any size in the United States in which the newspapers come any- 
where near meeting these requirements. As for radio and television, with a 
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few distinguished exceptions now and then, they make no attempt to meet 
them. The so-called extended news coverage supplied by radio and television 
during. the recent newspaper strike in New York was a bad joke. A dozen 
years ago the Commission on the Freedom of the Press recommended the estab- 
lishment of a continuing independent agency, privately financed, to appraise 
and report periodically on the performance of the media. Everything that has 
happened since, and especially the use of the most marvelous electronic methods 
of communication for the communication of the most insignificant material, 
makes the adoption of this recommendation more urgent every day. 

If we were well educated and well informed, could we make ourselves felt 
in the realm of political action? In the Republic as I have described it every 
act of assent on the part of the governed is a product of learning. Could we 
learn by doing in politics? Or would the archaic aspects of our governmental 
structure and the vast bureaucratic machine that goes creaking on, following 
the right procedure instead of seeking the right result, prevent us from using 
our newly won education and information as active, deciding, responsible citizens? 

Today the dialogue is impeded by obsolescent practices and institutions from 
the long ballot to the presidential primary, from the electoral college to the or- 
ganization of cities, counties, and States. In too-frequent elections unknown 
persons by the hundreds running for insignificant offices, and numerous improper 
questions, like the dozens submitted at every California election, are presented 
to the electorate. This is not democracy, but a perversion of it. The political 
anatomy is full of vermiform appendixes, many of them, like Arkansas, inflamed. 

Some of these obsolescent practices stop the dialogue in its tracks, like the 
failure of the FCC and Congress to develop any concept of the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. Some of them distort the dialogue by throwing false 
weights into it, as the electoral college gives a false weight to the large States 
and the laws on campaign expenditures give money an overwhelmingly false 
weight in elections. One thing is certain, and that is that if our hopes of democ- 
racy art to be realized, the next generation is in for a job of institutional remodel- 
ing the like of which has not been seen since the Founding Fathers. 

Well, suppose we got this remodeling done. Could we then turn ourselves into 
active, responsible, participating citizens? Wouldn’t the bureaucracy, though 
better, and administering better laws, still have us by the throat? The answer 
depends partly on our capacity for political invention, which in 1787 was quite 
large, and partly on what participation means. If we can be equipped for the 
dialogue and then invent the means by which the bureaucracy can hear it and 
be made responsive to it, we shall have come a long way from where we are 
now in relation, for example, to the State Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Then political participation would mean not only what it too 
often means exclusively now, the ballot, but also participation in the dialogue 
about the ends and means of the political society. We would be a community 
learning together, and the bureaucracy would be learning, too. 

The notion that the sole concern of a free society is the limitation of govern- 
mental authority and that that government is best which governs least is cer- 
tainly archaic. Our object today should not be to weaken government in com- 
petition with other centers of power, but rather to strengthen it as the agency 
charged with the responsibility for the common good. That government is best 
which governs best. Mr. Hoover could see no constitutional way of coping with 
depression, as Buchanan before him could see no constitutional way of coping 
with secession. We started out to show in 1932 that our institutions were suffi- 
ciently flexible to care for the welfare of all the people. The demonstration was 
never made. We have got instead the pressure group state, which cares for the 
welfare of those who are well enough organized to put on the pressure. 

The genealogy of this development is strange. When I was a boy, we knew 
what stood between us and freedom, justice, and equality: it was special 
privilege. Get rid of special privilege, we said, and the common good will be 
achieved. In our time pacification has been attained not by getting rid of 
special privilege but by extending it, by extending it to those well enough organ- 
ized to threaten the special privileges under attack. 

Is the tariff hurting the farmers? Retain the tariff and subsidize the farmers. 
Are administered prices hurting labor? Let’s have administered wages, too. 
Is industry demoralized by expense accounts and tax dodges? Let’s have feather- 
bedding in labor, too. Is something done by some group antisocial? Let’s all 
of us—all of us who can put on the pressure—be antisocial, too. And if a Federal 
agency is established to regulate us, never fear; we have the pressure that will 
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shortly make the agency the servant and mouthpiece of the interests it was 
intended to control. And as we laughingly count our gains at the expense of 
the public, we can reverently repeat the solemn incantation that helped to make 
them possible: that government is best which governs least. 

The Constitution must protect the citizen against the government. The gov- 
ernment must protect him against society and the rapacity of organizations in it 
by seeing to it that these organizations pursue purposes and programs consonant 
with the common good. 

The stresses and strains in our society are obscured for us partly by our pre- 
occupation with Russia, which plays a curious double role as the devil in our 
world and as the standard by which we measure our progress. If we weren’t 
getting ahead of Russia, or falling behind her, how would we tell where we were? 

Our real problems are also concealed from us by our current remarkable pros- 
perity, which results in part from the production of arms that we do not ex- 
pect to use, and in part from our new way of getting rich, which is to buy things 
from one another that we do not want at prices we cannot pay on terms we 
cannot meet because of advertising we do not believe. 

But beneath these superficial manifestations, beneath our fantasies of fear 
on the one hand and wealth on the other, are moving those great, fundamental, 
historic forces which will put our institutions and our democratic faith to the 
test. This is the basic fact of our life as a people. 

I have never subscribed to the proposition once debated in the Oxford Union, 
that in the opinion of this house Columbus went too far. Nor can I bring my- 
self to refer to man as he is now referred to in military technology, as a “bio- 
mechanical link.” If Columbus had not gone so far, man might never have had 
the chance to become anything more than a biomechanical link. America is 
still the hope of mankind. It is still our responsibility, now more than ever, to 
see to it that government of the people, by the people, and for the people does 
not perish from the earth. 


yarns at 11:30 a.m. the committee was recessed subject to 
call. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 430, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey and Brademas. 

Also present: Robert E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair would like to recognize a member of the staff to offer ma- 
terial for inclusion in the printed hearings at this time. 

Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a letter and a resolution from 
the Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, No. 59, and a letter from 
the Massachusetts Federation of Teachers, which have been submitted 
to be included in the record. 

Mr. Baiwtey. Without objection, they will be accepted for inclusion 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF TEACIIERS, 
Boston, Mass., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: The Massachusetts Federation of Teachers. 
urges favorable action by the Subcommittee on Education on H.R. 22, the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. 

Massachusetts stands 44th among the States in terms of the amount of State 
aid provided to support education. The State subsidy at present averages $40 
per pupil out of an average overall State cost per pupil of $250. Efforts this 
year by school, community, and labor groups to increase aid to education by 
one-third in the legislature stand little chance of success in view of the serious 
and complex financial crisis in the State. 

The immediate relief offered by H.R. 22 to aid school construction and teacher 
salaries is the most sound and workable proposal before the Congress. Inasmuch’ 
as Federal aid for school construction will defeat its own purposes if competent 
teachers are not retained and attracted we strongly urge the acceptance of both 
features of H.R. 22. 

Sincerely. yours, 


Miss BELLE Linsky, President. 
405 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Chicago, IU., March 5, 1959. 
Miss SetMA BorcHARDT, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Miss BorcHarpT: As a vice president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, an organization long committed to Federal aid, I urge passage of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 

In so urging I would like to analyze a few of the arguments against Federal 
aid to education. 

The argument that only a portion of the tax dollar would be returned to the 
communities, if accepted would apply equally to State aids which are un- 
challenged. 

The argument, therefore, is that a local tax levy would better serve the pur- 
pose, but the argument breaks down when one observes that such additional levy 
is seldom approved. 

Then there is the fear of Federal control. This is merely a smokescreen to 
stall action, but perhaps even if true might serve the same useful purpose that 
construction standards did for subsidy highway construction. 

We are reminded of the president of a large corporation appearing in Wash- 
ington to oppose Federal aid to school construction, while the vice president re- 
mained at home opposing a local mill levy for building purposes. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES BE. Borer, Vice President. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, No. 59, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 5, 1959. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the maintenance and extension of public education is necessary to 
the preservation of our democratic way of life and to our very existence as a 
Nation; and 

Whereas the public schools are in dire straits because of general apathy and 
because of those in control of our schools had failed to foresee increased popula- 
tion and the inflationary spiral; and 

Whereas the age old principle of local and State taxation for schools can no 
longer operate in an economy where approximately 75 cents of every tax dollar 
is paid to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas more money must be allocated to schools if able young men and women 
are to enter the teaching profession, if those now in the teaching profession are 
to remain and continue to give skilled services, and if facilities and materials are 
to be adequate and conducive to learning, and 

Whereas failure of the Congress to pass Federal aid to schools legislation now 
will have catastrophic implications for our future as a people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers at its regular 
meeting calls upon the Congress to give immediate and urgent consideration of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That Local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, communicate 
with Minnesota Senators and Representatives demanding their active support of 
the bill and their vote for the bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council be asked to give 
their support to the Murray-Metcalf bill and to communicate such support to 
the Washington office of the AFL-CIO and to Minnesota Congressmen. 


Respectfully submitted. 
A. JAMES HELLER, President. 
By Cuaries E. Borer, Hvecutive Secretary. 


Mr. Battery. We have as our witness this morning a representative 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce speaking for the national organiza- 
tion, Dr. K. Brantley Watson. 

Mr. Watson, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 
proceed with your presentation. 
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STATEMENT OF K. BRANTLEY WATSON, MEMBER, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN R. MILES, MANAGER, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Watson. I am vice president in charge of human relations, 
McCormick & Co. in Baltimore, and a member for several years of the 
education committee of the national chamber of commerce. 

Since our testimony today is not only the concensus of the views 
of the chamber but also reflects somewhat my own personal views, 
maybe I had better tell you a little bit about myself. 

1 hold a doctor’s degree in educational psychology. I taught for 
12 years at Duke University in educational psychology, was director 
of the guidance clinic for high school sbadenks there, organized it 
and directed it. For 8 years I was vice prenieet in charge of person- 
nel at the Federal Reserve Bank in Richmond, and have for the past 
5 years been in my present capacity in Baltimore with McCormick 
& Co. 

I am sure you are all familiar with these facts, but just to mention 
them again : 

The chamber of commerce, as far as the national chamber is con- 
cerned, reflects the views and opinions of some 3,450 local and State 
chambers of commerce throughout the country. Because of the cham- 
ber’s interest in education, it has stimulated the provision over the 
years of education committees in various chambers, today totalin 
2,200 education committees. The delegates from local chambers an 
committees on education actually formulate and determine the national 
chamber’s policy. The views that I express today, although I cer- 
tainly concur in them personally, reflect the concensus of the views of 
men from all over the country, and reflect the unanimous endorsement 
of the chamber’s policy on education as passed by its delegates at 
the annual meetings in 1957 and 1958. Among other things, that 
policy states very clearly that the chamber is strongly in support of 
public education and its improvement, and believes just as strongly 
that it is and should continue to be a responsibility of the local com- 
munities and the States. 

Again, just to put these comments in some kind of context, the cham- 
ber over many years has devoted a great deal of time and money to 
its committees for the furtherance of better education, informing 
businessmen and the public about the needs for the improvement of 
education; for the development of all kinds of materials in support 
of local effort in improving education, and just recently has 4 
commended by the president of the American Association of School 
Administrators for a complete program and brochure that has been 
developed for the recognition of teachers. 

I will not comment further on that except to say that the chamber’s 
views in this respect represent a sincere interest in education and not 
just a partisan view as such. 

These remarks are based on the conviction that not only the inter- 
ests of business but of the public at large require expansion and im- 
provement of our educational program, and we wish to recognize that. 
fact. Therefore, we are pleased to have this opportunity today to 
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present our views in regard to some of the bills that are proposed as 
they involve the so-called massive infusion of Federal funds into our 
educational financing. 

Mr. Bamery. I think maybe you had better enlighten the members 
of the subcommittee on that expression “massive infusion.” 

Mr. Watson. As you recall, that expression, which has been quoted 
rather frequently recently in a number of articles, originated, I be- 
lieve, in an expression of some of the folks in the National Education 
Association, when they said that only through a massive infusion of 
funds can the communities meet their obligations as far as education 
is concerned. ‘That is a phrase that was picked up from a description 
on the part of one body as to the needs in this direction. 

Mr. Bartey. Am I to understand you are at a loss to create catch 
phrases like that and you borrow them from the National Education 
Association ? 

Mr. Warson. I think this is a very good one, and I am very happy 
to pis up a good one when I hear it. 

Mr. Battery. I would just like tomake a point at that stage. 

It takes a considerable amount of money; that is true. But in the 
debate 2 years ago on school construction I offered on the floor of the 
House a record of 184 contracts that the Federal Government had with 
various institutions, colleges, and groups in this country, to carry on 
educational activities abroad, involving more money than is involved 
in this, and nobody knows the extent of it. 

We are building school buildings from Pakistan to Vietnam and 
from Patagonia to places up in the Arctic with the American tax- 
payer’s money. 

he chamber of commerce is in favor, of course, and has supported 
consistently the foreign aid, economic, mutual security program. 
Would you be frank enough to tell us why you support one and oppose 
the other, especially when the massive infusion would be for the 
benefit of our own boys and girls? 

One of thoses contracts, for your information, was for the con- 
struction of an agricultural college and nine agricultural high schools 
in Ethiopia, not only paid for by American taxpayers’ money but we 
are paying the salaries of the teachers yet under that contract. 

Mr. Watson. I would simply say, Mr. Bailey, that, not knowing all 
of the circumstances involved there, I do not believe that the question 
of expenditures in such programs as foreign assistance, whether it 
be for education or anything else, is directly related to this question 
of Federal assistance to education in this country, because of the mat- 
ter of need, as I shall point out. 

What I hope to show, just to get this total picture in proper perspec- 
tive, is that perhaps this emphasis upon the need for Federal] assist- 
ance has been grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. Batter. Suppose we just let you proceed with your presentation. 
and I will make some notes here. 

Mr. Warson. I would like to supply for the record, if I may, this 
complete written record of testimony. With your permission and 
without objection, I shall not proceed to read it. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion in 
the record, and you may make any comments on it you want to. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT ON FEpERAL AID TO EDUCATION PRESENTED TO THE House EDUCATION 
AND Lasorn COMMITTEE BY Dr. K. BRANTLEY WATSON 


The national chamber is the voice of business. It is the organiza- 
tion through which business as a whole expresses itself—to let the 
public and the Government know where business stands on national 
issues, and the reasons. Representing 3,450 business organizations 
be an underlying membership of 2,500,000 businessmen in 48 

tates. 


I am K. Brantley Watson, vice president in charge of human relations, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. I have been a member of the national chamber’s 
education committee for 4 years. 

Since I am presenting the chamber’s views, I believe that I should establish 
the fact that I have had extensive graduate training and experience in the field 
of education, and that I taught in the field of psychology at Duke University 
for 12 years and was director of that university’s bureau of testing and guid- 
ance for several years. Later I became vice president in charge of personnel 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Richmond before undertaking my present work 
in human relations with McCormick & Co. 

The chamber of commerce of the United States represents the consensus of 
business thinking of more than 3,400 chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions. In the field of education, it has stimulated the creation of committees on 
education in 2,200 local and State chambers of commerce. Delegates from these 
local and State organizations have by unanimous vote at our annual meetings 
in 1957 and 1958 created the policies on education of the national chamber. 
These policies state clearly the chamber’s belief that public education is and 
should continue to be a State and local responsibility. 

An examination of the chamber’s program in the field of education will reveal 
that it is a dynamic expression of the faith of the business community in our 
uniquely American approach to the development of oncoming generations. The 
national chamber not only believes in education—it has taken the story of the 
importance of education in our way of life to the businessmen of the Nation. It 
should be clear from the outset of this testimony that the national chamber 
endorses and advocates the highest quality in education and the full develop- 
ment of the talents of American youth, and that it has taken every opportunity 
to advise State and local chamber organizations to the end that sufficient invest- 
ment and an efficient use of funds for education be constantly encouraged. Our 
remarks today are based on the belief of business that not only their own 
interest but the interest of the general public require an expansion and improve- 
ment in public education that will keep our society free and increasingly pro- 
ductive and strong. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to present our views to this com- 
mittee on the several bills, particularly H.R. 22, now before you, proposing the 
massive infusion of Federal funds into the financing of the construction of 
schools and the payment of teacher salaries. 

The board of directors of the national chamber, on January 31 of this year, 
endorsed the recommendation submitted by the education committee to oppose 
such legislation. Careful and extensive study by subcommittees of the education, 
committee caused them to advise the board of directors that the Federal pro- 
grams proposed were neither necessary nor desirable, but rather that they were 
inconsistent with both the current facts and the history of our American 
approach to education and would lead to a deterioration in the freedom and 
effectiveness of our schools. 

We have been concerned, for many years, about the tendency of some educa- 
tional associations to decry the success of our American approach to education. 
Instead of telling the American public about the startling expansion and improve- 
ments in our schools, they have emphasized the other side of the picture. Add 
to this fact the genuine concern of American people engendered by Russia’s 
sputniks, and the present confusion—almost hysteria—about our schools is un- 
derstandable. While some scientific and educational experts subsequently tried 
to reassure Americans that this breakthrough in science had little relation to the 
conditions in our schools, advocates of emergency Federal action in education 
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have been falsely employing this event ever since, in the attempt to panic the 
Congress into far-reaching intervention in our schools. 

We deplore this panic approach, so evident in the enactment last year of a 
variety of new Federal programs which, though unrelated and moving off in 
many different directions, were offered the American people under the guise of 
defense action. This National Defense Education Act is not yet understood, 
let alone possible of evaluation, but appears to have further confused the people, 
if not school leaders themselves, about the several controversial problems facing 
us in education and our responsibility to resolve them. 

It is, therefore, high time, in our opinion, that our Nation’s leaders, both in 
the field of education and Government, better evaluate the conditions and achieve- 
ments of the school systems and publicize the facts about the improvements of 
our schools that have taken place, both quantitatively and qualitatively, during 
the last decade. 

While recognizing the critical importance of further improvement and further 
expansion of our schools and colleges, we wish today, first of all, to reassure the 
Congress about the continuing will and ability of the people in the States and 
their communities to maintain schools equal to the demands of an increasingly 
technological society in a new era. We wish further to seek the understanding 
of the Congress for the need to recognize rather than discount the spectacular 
expansion and improvement of our schools and colleges in the last decade. 

Our schools and colleges are perhaps the most uniquely American institutions 
of all the innovations in living that have been established in this country. It 
would be tragic, indeed, if the good intentions of our legislators were to under- 
mine our people’s faith in America’s relatively new approach to the organization 
and development of school systems and colleges appropriate to the goals and 
needs of this most productive of all societies. 

In quantitative terms, the accomplishments of our educational system under 
State and local responsibility are unprecedented. Forty-five million persons, 
one-fourth of the Nation, participate in full-time formal education. Ninety-nine 
percent of the children, age 6 to 15, and 80 percent of those aged 16 and 17 are 
enrolled in school. One-third of our young people enter college; two-thirds of 
those who enter graduate. One and a half million high school diplomas and a 
half a million college degrees are awarded each year. No nation on earth ever 
did, does now, or has a reasonable prospect to, approach these achievements. 

This does not mean that all is well with education. Far from it. The busi- 
nessman is at least as aware as anybody else of shortcomings in the educational 
system, and possibly more so. He knows that the continued existence and 
progress of his enterprise depend upon the skills, knowledge, wisdom, and atti- 
tudes of the products of the Nation’s educational institutions as much as on any 
other single factor. He recognizes the existing deficiencies and feels the need 
to have them corrected as rapidly as possible. He is determined to work toward 
thatend. But he is even more determined to avoid the use of means which, while 
presumed to serve desired ends, will, in his opinion, lead to far different con- 
sequences. 

The businessman does not believe that the injection of the Federal Government 
into the schools is the way toward the desired ends. Quite the contrary. He is 
convinced that to shift responsibility, and inevitably authority, from the local 
community to a Federal bureaucracy will lead to a deterioration in the educa- 
tional process. For this reason, the business community is firmly and unalterably 
opposed to an expansion of Federal powers and activities into the Nation's 
schools. It submits that enactment of the above bills, providing Federal aid to 
the schools, will gradually lead to a nationalization of the schools and to a 
debasement of American education. 

The support which the drive for Federal aid to education has received is due 
largely to three factors. First, the idea has been nurtured that Federal money 
comes for free, while additional State and local funds would have to be obtained 
from higher taxes. Second, there is the impression that only the Federal Govern- 
ment can do the job of meeting our educational needs, i.e., that the problems con- 
fronting education today make it a national affair that can be resolved only 
through national direction and financing. Third, is the regrettable fact that 
the sehool situation is being deliberately distorted and misrepresented for the 
purpose of encouraging Federal intervention. 
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The American School Board Journal’ (October 1958) referred to “a great 
deal of misinformation, miscalculations, and wrong assumptions furnished the 
American people by such agencies as the U.S. Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association and others repeating a common line.” The journal 
later again mentioned “* * * the amazing amount of misinformation, guesses, 
wrong assumptions, noncomparable statistics, and loose statements that have 
been furnished by highly respected educational authorities, and the way prop- 
aganda slogans and assumptions are taken up by these same authorities. The 
kind of information the citizens generally and the ordinary members of the pro- 
fession receive it, unfortunately, not always reliable.” 

The case for Federal aid to schools is commonly based on the assertion that 
the schools are understaffed, underhoused, and underfinanced and that States 
and local governments are unable to provide the funds needed to meet the 
deficiencies. 

Certain shortcomings do exist in a number of States and communities, but their 
extent and magnitude have been exaggerated out of proportion. Great progress is 
being made in meeting the needs, and the States and communities are capable of 
continuing to do so. Crowded classrooms and inadequate school buildings can 
be noticed and evaluated far more clearly at the local and State level than in 
Washington. All the income and wealth that can be taxed by the Federal 
Government are located in the States and are subject to their taxing powers. The 
only major resource of the Federal Government which is not available to the States 
is the printing press—the power to incur unlimited deficits and to inflate the 
money supply. 

To be sure, the Federal Government can help in many ways to improve the 
capacities “7 State and local government to meet their requirements. Our present 
tax system is wasteful and inhibiting to economic growth. The Federal rate 
structure blocks tax avenues and preempts tax sources which would otherwise 
be open to State and local governments. Many Federal grants-in-aid for a host 
of social and welfare activities, in some instances, tend to divert State and local 
funds from educational to, perhaps, less important public purposes. A heavy 
burden is imposed in some areas by the tax exemption of more than $200 billion 
of Federal property holdings. Adequate payments in lieu of taxes for at least a 
part of these properties would be of some assistance. 

The Federal Government, acting through its Office of Education, could render 
invaluable help to States and communities by providing advice and leadership to 
boards of education which are trying to make fuller and more effective use of the 
available manpower and facilities. Great and largely unexplored potentials exist 
for making the educational process more efficient. Better utilization of qualified 
teachers, employment of technological tools, and methods of more economical 
school construction could help many communities copes with their school prob- 
lems. The influence of the Office of Education could and should be exerted toward 
higher educational standards and a wiser use of resources. 

Here is a concise picture in four sections of the facts that bear on the problem 
of school support : 

1. Investment in education 

2. Teacher shortage 

3. Classroom shortage 

4. State and local fiscal capacity. 


1. INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


The financial support of education in the United States has shown a rapid and 
consistent growth which is nothing short of phenomenal. Education is by far the 
largest item of governmental expenditure, next to national defense, and ranks 
among the country’s biggest industries in terms of manpower, tangible invest- 
ment, and income. The American people can be truly proud of this record—by 
comparison—with educational support in other countries and with the resources 
allocated to other sectors of our economy. 

The picture often presented, of neglected schools amidst an economy of plenty, 
and of foreign schools, including Russian, being more amply supported than ours, 
is worse than slanted. It is purely fictional. 


1 Published by Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., expresses the views and com- 
— = the problems facing local and State school boards and their State and national 
associations. 
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A few facts and figures may serve to substantiate these points: Expenditures 
for public education (including higher) have risen from $147 million,’ or 1.1 
percent of gross national product,’ in 1890 to $16.5 billion * or 3.7 percent of GNP 
and 4.6 percent of national income in 1957-58. During that period, enrollment 
multiplied less than three times, prices slightly more than three times. These two 
factors (without any other consideration) would have called for a tenfold expan- 
sion of educational outlays. But educational expenditures multiplied more than 
100 times. The cost per student in constant dollars multiplied better than 10 
times. This enabled the schools to broaden their offerings, to lift themselves to 
higher levels and serve the greater variety of demands made by an increasingly 
complex society. 

The Nation now allocates to education more than three times as large a share 
of its product or income as it did in 1890. This amazing record was established 
while the international situation forced the country to boost its national security 
outlays from less than 1 percent of GNP to 13 percent of GNP. It is interesting 
to note that the increase in public educational enrollment roughly paralleled 
the growth rate of the total population of the United States—177 percent. 
Enrollment in nonpublic educational institutions rose 271 percent over the same 
period. Expenditures for all education (public and private) in 1957-57 exceeded 
$20 billion, the equivalent of 4.6 percent of GNP and of 5.6 percent of national 
income. 

Comparisons with other countries are difficult and seldom accurate because 
of differing statistical concepts and times of availability of comparable data. 
UNESCO published data for 1953 which seem to indicate that other countries 
allocate a smaller percent of their national income to public education.’ E.G., 
Great Britain 2.96 percent; France 2.25 percent; Canada 2.55 (1951) ; Germany 
3.50 percent (1952). 

The statement has been made that the Soviet Union devotes a larger percent 
of its GNP to education than the United States. The U.S. Commissioner of 
Education has mentioned a figure of 10 percent, an Assistant Commissioner of 
Education even 13 percent. 

Statistical comparisons with the Soviet Union are difficult and not always 
reliable. The Soviet Government’s English language magazine, USSR (October 
1958), reported that education receives 13 percent of the national budget (not 
of the national product). It listed expenditures for education at 78.9 billion 
rubles, including the Government-operated radio and TV systems, theaters, 
libraries, as well as political education. Converted at the ruble’s reported pur- 
chasing power of 10 cents, Rusian expenditures for education may be stated at 
$7.9 billion. The Russian GNP has been estimated at 40 percent of the American 
GNP or about $176 billion.’ On this basis, Russia devotes 4.5 percent of its 
GNP to education—slightly less than the United States. On the other hand, 
there should be no doubt about the high commitment (at least for the moment) 
of Russian leaders to the full exploitation of Russian youth through state-planned 
educational processes. 


Educational expansion in the United States—1929-58 


Many of the economic yardsticks and indices in the United States are avail- 
able as far back as 1929. Therefore, comparisons will be shown starting with 
1929 (school year 1929-30) and the year 1957 or 1958 (whichever is the most 
recent year for which the particular information is available) and the school 
years 1957-58 or 1958-59 respectively. 


2R. A. Musgrave and J. M. Culbertson, “The Growth of Public Expenditures in the 
United States, 1890-1948,” ‘‘National Tax Journal,” June 1953. 

® Department of HEW, “Social Security Bulletin,’’ October 1957, Pp. 6. 

4The Bureau of the Census showed educational expenditures in 1956—57 at $15.5 
billion (“Summary of Governmental Finances in 1957”); the increase from 1956—57 to 
1957-58 prove exceeded $1 billion. 

5 UNESCO, “Financing of Education,” 1955, pp. 283-284. 

* Statement by Allen W. Dulles, Director of CIA, the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1958. 
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It has been asserted that, attracted by higher earnings, trained manpower 
has been increasingly streaming into private industry—rather than entering the 


The record shows no such trend : 





teaching profession. 


1929 


1957 


Increase 





Employees 
An rate industries 
Public education (higher and lower) 





Thousands 
34, 088 
1, 120 





Thousands 
be 


147 
514 





125 





1 Employment in private industries, in public education. From Department of Commerce, Survey of 


Current Business. 


During that period, the population of the United States grew faster than 


enrollment in public education : 





1929 


Increase 





Population of the United States! 
Enrollment in public education? 





Millions 
121.8 
26. 2 








Percent 
35 





1 Population of the United States. From Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
? Enrollment in public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30, yan National Edu- 


cation Association, Status and Trends, October 1958. 


We see then that employment in public education increased almost three times 
as fast as employment in private industry, and that the overall pupil-staff ratio 
in public education declined from 1: 23 to 1: 14 during those 28 years. 

Additional statistics which follow show that between 1929 and 1958 (and, 
where 1958 data are not yet available, 1957) the public schools did better than 


private industry and personal consumption. 


IN TERMS OF MONEY 





1929 





In 1929 
dollars 


In 1958 
dollars 








Total product of the private economy ! (gross private product) - - 
Personal consumption expenditures !___. ‘ 
a ata of the ye schools 23 + (elementary and ‘second- 





Billions 
100. 1 
79.0 


2.3 





Billions 
188.3 
138.0 


4.0 





Billions 
$395. 6 
290. 6 


14.4 


255 








1 Private product, personal consumption, expenditures, civilian employment. 


of the President, 1959. 


From Economic Report 


? Enrollment in public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30. From National Educa- 


tion Association, Status and Trends, October 1958. 


’ Expenditures for public schools in 1850. From National Education Association, Estimates of 


School Statistics, 1958-59. 


IN TERMS OF MANPOWER 





1929 


1958 





Total civilian employment ! 
Instructional staff in the public schools (elementary and 
secondary) 2 3 





Thousands 
47, 630 


880 


Thousands 


1, 396 








59 





! Private ceamay a personal consumption, expenditures, civilian employment. 


of the President, 


From Economic Report 


? Enrollment a public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30. From National Educa- 


tion Association, Status and Trends, October 1958 


’ Expenditures for public schools in 1958-59. From National Education Association, Estimates of School 


Statisties, 1958-59. 
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IN TERMS OF SALARY 





1929 





In 1929 In 1957 
dollars dollars 





Percent 
83 


— —- of wage and salary workers !__ $1, 405 $2, 304 $4, 211 
teacher salary? (elementary and 
1, 400 2, 296 4,473 95 

















1 Earnings of all wage and salary workers; teacher's salary, calendar year 1929. From National Education 
Economie Status of Teachers, 1958-59. 

2? Teacher’s salary, calendar year 1958. Computed by same methods as above (3% of school year 1957-58, 

¥ of school year 1958-59). From National Education Association, Estimate of School Statistics, 1958-59. 


IN TERMS OF CONSTRUCTION 
[1947-49 dollars] 





| 
| 1929 1958 | Increase 


| 
Private eameuntion) (residential, commercial, industrial, | Millions Aiiions Percent 
utility, ete.) 16, 413 24, 205 48 
Public ciedastianel construction (higher and lower) ! 842 1, 983 136 











1 Construction statistics. From Department of Commerce, Construction Review, Statistical Supple- 
ment, and February 1959. 


Simultaneously, enrollment grew proportionately less than the population of 
the United States. This does not mean that the funds were wasted. The 
schools have expanded their services and, in many respects, improved them. 
We want to state clearly and unequivocally that no conclusion is suggested or 
implied that too much money was or is being spent on the schools. Quite the 
contrary. We believe that even greater investments in education are called for 
in the years ahead, and that they will, if wisely applied, yield high returns to 
the American people. But the facts demonstrate that the schools are not, as 
has been charged, being discriminated against in the allocation of the Nation's 
resources. There are, however, indications that even more funds would have 
been made available to the schools if the overall taxload for defense and other 
purposes had not risen so sharply. There are also some illustrations of States or 
communities which have refrained from greater effort because they felt that 
“free” money from Washington might soon be available. Further Federal fi- 
nancing, we are convinced, will invite further relaxation of effort by many States 
and communities. 

Our tendency to increase funds for education more sharply than for other 
purposes can be gleaned from the testimony which Dr. Walter W. Heller, chair- 
man, department of economics, University of Minnesota, presented to the General 
Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor and 
the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in February 1959. Dr. Heller showed that between 1948 and 1957, 
GNP increased from $316.6 to $440.3 billion and public education expenditures 
from $7 to $15 billion (all figures in 1957 dollars). This equals an increase 
of 39 percent in GNP and of 114.3 percent for public education. 

Dr. Heller also showed an increase in GNP per capita of 19.1 percent. The 
simultaneous rise in educational expenditures per student (in 1957 dollars) was 
59.2 percent. 

The fact is, as shown in the statistics of the National Education Association, 
that State and local expenditures for the public schools have increased an 
average of about $1 billion every year and enrollment increased an average 
of about 1 million pupils per year since 1950. 

School operating costs per pupil have approximately doubled (in constant 
dollars) every 20 years. 
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Enrollment and current expenditures in public schools, 1900-59 





1899-1900_.._ 


School year 


Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Current 
expenditures 
(millions) 


Current 
expenditures 
per pupil (in 
1958 dollars) 





15, 508 


$180 
864 


21, 578 
25, 434 1, 955 
34, 642 10, 730 














11959: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59. 
Source: 1900-1940: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54. 


When considering future school requirements, it should be kept in mind that 
annual enrollment increases will soon start to decline. Im recent years the 
number of pupils has risen an average of 1.3 million annually. By the second 
half of the 1960's the annual increase will average only 550,000. Thus the pres- 
sure of ever-growing numbers will not be as great. 

Whether per pupil costs will continue to increase at the rate at which they 
have been growing will depend upon the effectiveness with which teachers and 
facilities are used (and how much inflation we have in the general price level 
and in construction costs). 


2. TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The statement was made in testimony before this committee, in February 1959, 
that 29 percent of our elementary teachers do not have a college degree. Some 
other pertinent information was not mentioned which appeared in a pamphlet, 


simultaneously published by the National Education Association, entitled “Fifty 
Milestones in the Professional Standards Movement.” The pamphlet shows: 


Progress 


In 1946 
Forty-five percent of employed ele- 
mentary teachers had a degree. 
Fifteen States required a degree for 
beginning teachers.* 


One hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand teachers held emergency certifi- 
cates (1 out of 6). 

Only 41,000 degree teachers were pre- 
pared. 

There were 875,701 teaching positions. 


The average annual teacher’s salary 


In 1959 
Seventy-one percent had a degree. 


Thirty-seven States do and several 
others have established deadlines for re- 
quiring the degree. 

The number was about 95,721 (1 out 
of 14). 


The number was 115,989. 
There were 1,400,000 teaching posi- 


tions. 
It was approximately $4,935. 





was $2,080. 
1In 1937, only 5 States required 4 years of post-high-school training. 


The list could be continued, but the facts already cited disclose a rate of 
progress which is nothing short of phenomenal. 

The percentage of nondegree teachers in the public schools has been rapidly 
declining. Some, of course, remain who have been teaching for many years. 
Most of these probably have shown themselves to be good and effective teachers, 
despite the lack of a degree. No purpose would be served in dismissing them. 
Many have tenure. 

Few of the newly hired teachers lack a degree. An Office of Education study, 
“The Beginning Teacher, 1956-57,” reveals that 86 percent of the beginning 
teachers had a college degree ; further, that 88 percent of those with a substandard 
teaching certificate reported preparing for a standard certificate. 
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The nondegree teachers are concentrated in a few locations. The mentioned 
Office of Education report shows that in the large school systems (25,000 and 
over) 97 percent of the elementary teachers have a degree; in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Southwest, and Far West States, 92 to 96 percent; in the States 
of the lower South, 87 percent. In the Plains States, however, 34 percent of the 
teachers lack a degree ; in school districts with fewer than 300 pupils, 71 percent. 

To bring this issue into focus: The average school district in States requiring 
a college degree for certification enrolls 1,032 pupils; in States requiring 2 years 
of college, 273 pupils; in the 3 States (Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
demanding less than 2 years of college, only 52 pupils. In other words, the non- 
degree teacher can be found primarily in the extremely small districts. The root 
of the problem is not inadequate supply of qualified teachers, but inefficient 
school organization and low standards of certification. The teacher-pupil ratio 
in some of the small-district States is around 1: 20 or lower; in Nebraska it stands 
at 1:91.1; in North Dakota at 1: 18.6; South Dakota at 1: 18.4; Kansas, 1: 20.8 
in the current school year. The States in which the tiny districts prevail employ 
thousands of teachers who would not be needed if the schools were consolidated. 
The results of this inefficiency are low teachers’ salaries and low academic 
teacher qualifications. 

The solution to the problem of the nondegree teacher is school district reor- 
ganization which will eliminate thousands of teaching positions. If this were 
done, the schools would then be able to pay higher salaries to the fewer but 
better qualified teachers and raise the hiring standards for new teachers. 

For years there has been clear evidence that the teacher shortage is rapidly 
diminishing. Three years ago the National Education Association, in its 1956 
teacher supply and demand report predicted an end to the teacher shortage 
by the early 1960’s.’ In an attempt to verify repeated reports that the teacher 
shortage is easing (e.g., the New York Times, August 17, 1958) the Journal 
for Teacher Education conducted a survey in fall, 1958. Three-fourths of the 
districts reported a greatly improved teacher supply situation. Main reasons: 
better salaries and working conditions, return of teachers from industrial em- 
ployment in significant numbers. 

The shortages of teachers are concentrated in a few fields such as mathematics 
and science. It has been known for some time that teachers trained in those 
fields sometimes receive offers of better-paying jobs in industry. Suggestions 
to make the schools competitive with private employment opportunities by pay- 
ing science teachers more than other teachers were overwhelmingly rejected by 
school administrators (84 percent no) .* 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note that science and mathematics teachers 
registered the greatest increase (18.8 percent and 18.4 percent respectively) of 
any subject field in the 1958 teacher graduating class.° 

It is not well recognized that the number of pupils per staff member has 
been consistently reduced from 35.6 in 1900 to 31.8 in 1920, to 27.9 in 1940, 
to 24.8 in 1958-59. The decline was 3.8 pupils per staff member between 1900 
and 1920, another 3.9 pupils between 1920 and 1940, and still another 3.1 pupils 
between 1940 and 1959. 


Enrollment and instructional staff in public schools, 1900-1959 





Enrollment Instructional 
School year (in thousands) staff 
(in thousands) 





15, 503 1 436 735.6 
21, 578 678 731.8 
25, 434 912 227.9 
34, 642 1, 396 24.8 

+36 +53 ap naieyes<sse 

















1 Includes adjustment for 13,000 administrators. 


Source: 1900-40: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54. 1959: National 
Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59, 


7“The Nation’s Schools,’ March 1956, p. 134. 
8 “The Nation’s Schools,” June 1956, p. 76. 
® NEA, “Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools,’’ 1958, p. 4. 
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A study of 40 large city school systems by the Los Angeles School System indi- 
eated that the pupil-teacher ratio dropped 8 pupils in elementary schools, 7.5 
pupils in junior high schools, and 7.2 pupils in senior high schools between 1935 
and 1958.” 

The school systems of New York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia lost 11 to 16 
percent of their enrollment between 1930 and 1956, but teaching staffs grew be- 
tween 6 and 16 percent. The evidence is conclusive that class sizes have been 
consistently declining in school systems all over the country. 

Smaller classes, however, do not necessarily mean that children learn more. 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National Education Association, re- 
ported many years ago: “Investigation has shown that when other factors are 
kept as nearly equal as possible, pupils in large classes make as good scores as 
do pupils in small classes... Numerous subsequent studies of class size have ar- 
rived at similar findings. Recent research by the Connecticut Citizens for the 
Public Schools and in Jefferson County, Colo., led to identical conclusions. There 
has been much evidence that instructional television can be at least as effective 
as regular classroom instruction, and be conducted with a smaller teaching staff.” 
But there is considerable resistance to wider use of instructional television for 
fear of jeopardizing the job market for teachers. 

The prospect for meeting the teacher requirements of the schools in the years 
ahead is excellent. The percentage of college students who prepare for teaching 
has shown a constant rise, from 21 percent in 1948 to 32 percent in 1957.% The 
trend shows no sign of weakening. 

Dr. L. D. Haskew, dean of the school of education, University of Texas, wrote: 
“In one college or university after another the percentages of students enrolling 
in teacher preparation have increased 25, 50, even 75 percent in a 7-year period.” ™ 
With college enrollment rising, and expected to double over the next 10 to 12 years, 
there is every reason to expect that enough teacher candidates will be available. 

The claim has been made repeatedly that 30 percent of the new teacher gradu- 
ates are lost to teaching and take better paying jobs in industry. It is without 
factual basis. A survey of 1956-57 teacher graduates in November 1957 showed 
that only 6 percent of them held nonteaching jobs—-2 percent of the elementary 
teachers and 9 percent of the high school teachers.” 

Since some high school teaching fields, such as social studies, men’s physical 
education, speech, etc., are oversupplied, it is not surprising that some new gradu- 
ates in these fields are forced to seek other employment; few of them reportedly 
succeed in finding nonschool jobs which pay more for their working time. Many 
of those who at first take other jobs seek teaching positions a year or two later. 

Many loose statements have been made about teachers quitting in droves for 
nonschool jobs with higher pay. Facts do not bear this out. According to NEA 
statistics,“ almost half the teachers who leave do so for reasons of marriage, 
family, or retirement for age. One-fifth go to other States. Only 12 percent of 
the teachers who quit their jobs last year—the equivalent of 1 percent of all 
teachers in the public schools—did so to enter other types of employment. An 
annual loss of 1 percent of the teaching force to other employment appears to be 
less than critical. 

Over the past 10 years—between 1948 and 1959—while civilian employment in- 
creased 8 percent, the number of certificated teachers in the public schools in- 
creased 58 percent. More than 10 percent of the increase in all civilian employ- 
ment over the past 10 years is accounted for by certificated teachers in public 
schools. 


2 The Nation’s Schools, June 1958, p. 8. 

“The Nation’s Schools, November 19382. 

“Television Classes Are Seen as Means to Better Teaching at Low Cost,” the New 
York Times, Feb. 15, 1959. 

38 The Journal of Teacher Education, March 1957, p. 14. 

4 The Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, &: 125. 

18 NEA, “Teacher Supply and Demand in Publie Schools,” 1958, p. 27. 

1° NEA, “Estimates of School Statistics,” 1958—59. 

1” Sources: “Economic Report of the President for 1958" shows the increase in civilian 
employment between 1948 and 1958 to be approximately 4,588,000. NEA, “Estimates of 
School Statistics,” 1958-59, shows the increase in certificated teachers between 1948 and 
1958 to be 477,841 (instructional staff less emergency teachers). 
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Testimony before this committee (Dr. William M. Alexander, appearing on be- 
half of the NEA) in February 195¥ stressed the need for more men in teaching 
and expressed concern over the loss of men from teaching. The fact is that the 
percentage of men among the classroom teachers has been consistently increasing. 

Men as percent of classroom teachers : 


Source : 1920-54: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of > School Systems, 1953-54, 
p. 26. 1959: NEA, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59, p. 20. 

An NEA study in 1955 indicated that 28 percent of < beginning teachers were 
men.” Two years later an Office of Education study reported that “of the 
teachers who began their career during the 1956-57 school year, 37 percent were 
men.” 

It is true that men college graduates of above-average ability sometimes have 
alternative, and possibly more lucrative, employment possibilities. This is not 
so of women. Few college women can find jobs that pay them as much for their 
time as teaching. 

A Department of Labor survey” of women college graduates, class of 1955, 
showed that 63 percent of them were teaching and earned an average of $3,197 
a year. The remainder earned an average of $3,047. Virtually all of the non- 
teachers were in jobs requiring them to work at their place of employment for 
11 to 11% months. On a time-on-the-job basis, teachers were about one-third 
ahead of their college classmates. The situation was well described in a letter 
to the editor of Better Schools, monthly magazine of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, April 1958 : 


“Stress BRIGHTER SIDE 


“Epitor, BETTER ScHoots: Why wouldn’t we want our children to be teachers? 
My own daughter is aiming in that direction. I can suggest no profession for 
women offering a better balance of good status, more security, higher pay, better 
working conditions, more creative opportunity, better retirement programs, 
greater opportunity for travel, longer vacations, more paid holidays, ete. It is 
high time we emphasize some of the brighter sides of teaching. Name another 
profession for the average woman paying as much for as little training and 
having the other advantages. The fields of nursing, laboratory technology, and 
secretarial work offer much less. 

“TI am strongly in favor of higher status for teachers. But frankly, I don’t 
see any easy way it can be attained on a mass basis. It won’t be handed to 
them on a silver platter. Legislation won’t do it; public recognition meetings 
will wear out. Artificial methods won't succeed ; the movement will have to be 
spontaneous from the public, but the teachers themselves will have to deserve it 
and work to attain it. 

“JOHN L. CLOUSE, 
“West Carrollton, Ohio.” 


There can be little doubt but that teaching attracts the majority of the more 
able and qualified of the women college graduates. The percentage of college 
men who prepare for teaching has also been increasing, but they are not neces- 
sarily men of the highest caliber. The more able and ambitious men often 
prefer careers in which their progress is limited only by their demonstrated 
capacity and performance. They tend to shun a profession which limits their 
economic advance to rigid annual increments. 

If the schools are to attract not only more men from the colleges, but more 
able men, they will have to combine present salary schedules based on academic 
credit and longevity with compensation for individual merit. The problem of 
teacher supply is not one of numbers but of higher quality. It can be solved 
only if school boards can bid for the most competent personnel without being 
limited by single salary schedule. 


18 NEA, First-Year Teachers in 1954-55, February 1956. 

2 U.S. Office of Education, The Beginning Teacher, circular No. 510, 1958, p. 4. 

2” Employment After College, Report on Women’ Graduates, Class of 1b55_56, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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The teachers’ salary problem is part of the overall problem of “white collar” 
pay. There is ample evidence that over several decades the earnings of manual 
workers have risen relatively more than those of professional and managerial 
workers. Blank and Stigler found: “Between 1950 and 1954 the ratio of engi- 
neering salaries to earnings of all wage and salary employees was about a third 
lower than in 1929." * 

Other professional employees suffered similar relative losses. They could 
not match the bargaining power and political strength of the industrial unions 
representing “blue collar” workers. There is, however, one major difference: 
teachers’ Salaries have risen proportionately more than the wages of all em- 
ployed persons. This holds true of comparisons starting with any base year 
except the years of the great depression. During the thirties wages of private 
employees dropped sooner and more sharply, and recovered more slowly than 
those of teachers. 


Earnings of all workers and of publie school teachers, 1929 and 1957 





1929 





(percent) 
1929 dollars | 1957 dollars 





All workers $1, 405 $2, 304 
Teachers’ salaries 1, 400 2, 296 














Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. NEA, “Economie Status of Teachers 
in 1957-58,”’ p. 19. (Teachers’ salary in 1957 was corrected according to the more recent NEA report, ‘‘Esti- 
mates of School Statistics, 1958-59,"" employing the same method of computing teachers’ salary on a calendar 
year basis as for 1929.) 


Teachers’ salaries will have to be raised to a higher level relative to those of 
manual workers. So will the earnings of other professional and managerial 
workers. But it may be difficult to convince communities and State legislatures 
that increases for teachers ought to be made uniformly across the board. They 
will be hard to persuade that all teachers should be paid as much as they be- 
lieve good teachers are worth. We question whether it is good policy to cir- 
cumvent the sound judgment of the communities and State legislatures by shift- 
ing responsibility for teachers’ salaries to the Federal Government. 

One inescapable condition for paying teachers higher salaries is the adoption 
of methods that will lead to fuller and more efficient use of their skills and time. 
This has been the avenue to higher earnings for many other groups of workers 
in the American economy. 

Teachers’ salaries are not uniform throughout the United States. Neither 
are other incomes, living standards, or other economic and social conditions. 
But the range in teachers’ salaries has shrunk dramatically. The ratio between 
the highest and lowest State average was 1 to 5 in 1941-42. In 1958-59 it is 1 
to 2, a narrower range than in per capita income. 

In 1941-42, teachers in the lowest State received about one-third of the na- 
tional average teacher pay; in 1958-59, they receive two-thirds of the national 
average. This is a remarkable reduction in the differential. Relative to the 
average income of other citizens, teachers are generally better off in the low- 
income than in high-income States. 


8. CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The Office of Education on January 28, 1959, released a statistical summary 
according to which the State departments of education reported a need for 
140,500 classrooms, compared with 142,300 a year earlier. At this rate of re- 
ducing the backlog—1,800 classrooms a year—it would take many decades to 
eliminate the reported shortage. 

The size of the classroom shortage has been a controversial issue for some 
years, Conflicting and often contradictory estimates, reports, and testimony 
from official sources have compounded the confusion. In some of the hearings 
the debate over the rise of the classroom shortage was referred to as “the 


2 David M. Blank and George J. Stigler, The Demand and Supply of Scientific Personnel, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1957, p. 24. 
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numbers game.” The term, improper as it is, unfortunately well characterizes 
the situation. 

In 1950 the U.S. Office of Education estimated the classroom shortage at more 
than 250,000." After the completion of the school facilities survey, mandated by 
the 8ist Congress at a total cost of over $5 million, shortage estimates were 
raised to 312,000; 340,000, and finally, in testimony of the Commissioner of Edu- 
eation on October 8, 1954, 370,000 classrooms.” 

Other statements by high officials placed the shortage, then existing or prospec- 
tive, at 500,000 to 600,000 classrooms. 

On March 29, 1955, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare testified 
that estimates of the classroom deficit expected by school year 1959-60 had been 
reduced from 407,000 to 176,000.% In fall, 1956, the Office of Education reported 
a shortage of 159,000 classrooms,” in fall, 1957, of 140,000, later revised to 
142,300; * it predicted a decline to between 128,000 to 132,800 by fall, 1958, and 
to between 114,800 to 126,800 by fall, 1959.” 

In 1959, however, the Office of Education placed the shortage in fall, 1958, at 
140,500, with an expected reduction to “not less than 133,500” by fall, 1959.” 
These Office of Education reports seem to indicate a reduction in the classroom 
shortage from 370,000 in fall, 1954, to 140,500 in fall, 1958. 

It has been questioned whether these figures are consistent and comparable. 
It may be equally doubted that the reports of a 142,300 classroom shortage in 
1957 and of 140,500 in 1958 are comparable, or at all meaningful. 

A State-by-State analysis raises huge question marks. For example, the reports 
indicate an increase in the classroom shortage between 1957 and 1958 of 5,950 in 
New York and of 3,298 in Texas. During that year the two States completed 
10,780 classrooms—but their shortage is supposed to have risen 9,158. 

On the other hand, the classroom shortage in Arkansas was reported to have 
been reduced by 7,098 classrooms between 1956 and 1957 and by 4,318 in South 
Carolina. 

In fall, 1958, report shows a shortage of 11,936 classrooms in Alabama, of 
1,200 in Arkansas, of 4,173 classrooms in Minnesota, and of 379 in Wisconsin. 
These contrasts are so vast that we question the comparability of the State 
reports and the validity of the national totals. The more thoroughly these 
reports are analyzed, the more it appears that they express the state of mind of 
those who prepared them rather than the actual classroom situation in the 
several States. If the individual State reports are inconsistent, unreliable and 
noncomparable, how can they be added up to arrive at a national total? And 
how can such shaky evidence be used as a basis for Federal legislation? 

In his testimony on February 17, 1959, the Commissioner of Education men- 
tioned two cases of inadequate volume of school construction : 

“For example, 1 State reports a total need of 11,936 classrooms in the fall 
of 1958, but indicates that only 963 classrooms are scheduled for completion by 
the end of the school year 1958-59 * * *” 

A quick check reveals that school information from that State (Alabama) 
is greatly confused or confusing. The classroom inventory at the beginning of 
1957-58 showed 14,134 classrooms available (Office of Education, Circular No. 
513 Rev.). A year later, 22,858 classrooms were reported to be in use (Office 
of Education Circular No. 551). Not long ago the State reported having twice 
as many teachers as classrooms. Does this type of information justify the far- 
reaching legislation now before this committee? 

Parenthetically, it should be mentioned that this State ranks next to the lowest 
in school construction effort over the past 10 years (school capital outlays 
related to personal income). Nevertheless, the voters of that State twice within 
the past 4 years rejected proposals by the Governor and legislature to issue 


1958p. 1 of Education, Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, 
2 ieederal Aid to School Construction, hearings before a special subcommittee of the 
a on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 1954, 


P: i Federal aid to States for school construction, hearings before the Committee on 

Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 1955, p. 282. 
* U.S. Office of Education, circular No. 490. 

%* U.S. Office of Education, circulars No. 513 and No. 513 Revised. 

Departments of Labor-and Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations for 1959, 
hearings before the subcommittee of or ee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 1958, p 

Testimony of the Commissioner of Education cor Rang Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Feb. 17, 1 
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State bonds for school construction. They also rejected on two occasions 
in that period recommendations to boost corporate or personal income taxes 
for school purposes. Should a State in which the people have refused to use 
their own resources be given funds from other States to finance their schools? 

Now the second case mentioned by the Commissioner : 

“Another State, more economically favored, reports a shortage of 11,117 class- 
rooms in the fall of 1958, with only 4,500 scheduled for completion in 1958-59.” 

That State (Michigan) reported a need for 3,300 classrooms in fall, 1956 
(U.S. Office of Education, circular No. 490). A year later, the need had jumped 
to 10,111 (circular No. 513) ; now, another year later to 11,117 classrooms. The 
State reported having completed 8,877 and having abandoned 650 classrooms 
during the 2-year period. The net increase of 8,227 classrooms—at 28 pupils per 
class—could accommodate 230,356 children. According to the same reports, 
enrollment increased only 148,000. The number of classrooms built in the 2-year 
period exceeded by more than 3,000 the number needed to house reported enroll- 
ment increases and replace abandoned classrooms. How then can the “short- 
age” in Michigan have risen by 7,817 classrooms? While other inconsistencies 
in these reports could be cited, the above specifics suggest the variety in methods 
and criteria—and perhaps competency—in the State’s reports. 

The foregoing analysis is somewhat technical. But there is no other way to 
demonstrate the reliability—or unreliability—of a report. The claimed short- 
age of 140,500 classrooms in fall, 1958, and the reduction of the backlog by 
only 1,800 classrooms over the past year are substantiated in many States by 
nothing more than estimates whose standards vary widely from year to year 
and from place to place. 

Despite the questionable validity of the “national” totals derived by the Office 
of Education, they constitute the only basis for the belief that a national 
emergency in school housing exists. Those who believe these figures should recog- 
nize that the Murray-Metcalf proposals would not correct, but further com- 
plicate the school housing picture as reported by the Office of Education. Major 
need for classrooms is reported to exist in such States as New York, Michigan, 
and California—and, as we earlier noted, the greatest enrollment increases have 
been and are predicted to be in such high-income States. The Murray-Metcalf 
redistribution of wealth would exploit these States, then, at a time when they 
are struggling to cope with huge demands for more capital outlay and higher 
operating budgets. In the 4th year of its operation, this bill would cause the 
15 States that reported 44 percent of Office of Education “need” for new class- 
rooms (to house “excess enrollment’) and 54 percent of the substandard teach- 
ers, to lose almost three-quarters of a billion dollars—and this drain on their 
resources would continue indefinitely. This bill then even contradicts the often 
repeated phrase of the NEA about putting the dollars where the children are. 
(See State allotments under H.R. 22.) 

The fact is that the classroom shortage is rapidly diminishing, though faster 
in some localities than in others. Any local reluctance to issue bonds or boost 
taxes seems a poor justification for taxing the rest of the country for the benefit 
of lagging communities or States. 

The prospects of meeting reasonable school facility needs during the 1960’s 
are good. A projection to 1970-71 appears as follows: 

The increase in school enrollment from 1957-58 to 1970-71 will approxi- 
mate 10.5 million pupils, which at 28 pupils per classroom will require some 
378,000 classrooms. 

Replacement needs have been estimated by the Office of Education to be 
between 14,000 and 20,000 classrooms per year. Taking an average of 
17,000 a year, the 13-year need will be 221,000 classrooms. ; 

The questionable backlog in the fall, 1957, was 142,000 classrooms. 

Hence the total classroom requirement for the 13-year period will approxi- 
mate 741,000 classrooms. 

This will require an average yearly construction of 57,000 classrooms. 

During the school year 1957-58, 71,600 classrooms were completed which is 
considerably more than the average need for the 13-year period ahead. A similar 
number is predicted by the Office of Education this year. 
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School construction has increased much more rapidly than other construction. 
A 10-year comparison is as follows: 


New construction in 1948 and 1958 
[Millions of 1947-49 dollars] 





Increase in 
percent 
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All other construction 21,6 a +54 





Source: Department of Commerce, Construction Review, statistical supplement and February 1959. 


School construction could be expected to grow even faster if it were not for 
three factors: 

(a) The huge existing tax and debt burden—largely Federal—exerts 
a restraining influence upon the voters and taxpayers. 

(bo) The unfortunate conflict over desegregation adversely affects the 
willingness to go ahead with construction projects in some areas. 

(d) These expensivenesses of some school building proposals delays the ac- 
ceptance of those or subsequent projects. 

Some communities have been divided by long-drawn-out arguments as to 
whether proposed school plants are too costly or too austere. Several national 
magazines have entered the debate on whether school facilities should be built 
more economically. 

School Life, monthly magazine of the Office of Education, in December 1958, 
released a survey of 69 new school plants with 1,458 classrooms for 39,140 pupils. 
The construction cost average $23,706 per classroom and $883 per pupil. Per 
pupil costs were $1,075 for high schools and $609 for elementary schools. The 
majority of schools being built nowadays cost far more. The Congressional 
Record for July 2, 1958 (p. A6004) contains a construction report for New 
York City. It states: “The budgets we have previously adopted provided for 
285 construction projects seating 284,041 children at a cost of $785 million.” 
This averaged $2,764 per child. 

A report of a 6-month study of school construction by the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nie Institute to the New York State commissioner of education concluded that 
“schools can be constructed and maintained at costs far below current expendi- 
tures.” 

The building space per pupil in new school plants now averages close to twice 
as much as it did a generation ago. This may be required by naw educational 
methods or it may serve greater convenience. In either case, it affects the cost 
of the projects and the speed with which classrooms are built. 

We do not want to go further into the question of school building costs 
except to state that there is an inescapable connection. between the average 
cost of projects (on a per pupil or per classroom basis) and the time within 
which classroom shortages are eliminated. 

The term “firetraps” has been used on several occasions by advocates of 
Federal intervention to characterize some of the older school buildings now 
in use. It seems that the record of fire safety should be examined free of 
emotional appeals. In the past 20 years two fires have occurred in public 
schools which caused loss of life. Fifteen of the total of 17 fatalities occurred 
in Cheecktowaga, N.Y., in 1954. It should be mentioned that that school was 
built with Federal funds. During the 20-year period with 17 school fire fatali- 
ties more than 600,000 persons were killed in home accidents. The number 
of fire deaths was 130,000. Altogether almost 2 million persons lost their lives 
in accidents. Compared with this loss, public school buildings have an enviable 
record of fire safety. 

The volume of school bonds sold in 1958—$2,311 million—is almost identical 
with the $2,361 million sold in 1957. From 1 to 2 years pass between the sale 
of bonds and the completion of a school project. Thus a continuation of the 
record building volume can be anticipated. The interest rates on new municipal 
bond issues presently average 3.4 percent. Treasury securities yield close to 
4 percent. It thus appears that State and local governments can manage the 


* “BKeonomy Urged on New Schools,” the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1958. 
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long-term financing of needed school construction at considerably less cost to 
the taxpayer than the Federal Government could. 

About 623,000 classrooms have been built since the end of World War II. 
By fall, 1959, half of all public school children will be housed in plants com- 
pleted within the preceding 14 years. Never have America’s children—or the 
children of any other country—been housed so well. The school plant will be 
of more recent date and in much better shape than the residential plant. This 
is a record of which State and communities, and the American people as a 
whole, can be truly proud. 

This review of the classroom situation may well be concluded with a look at 
Russian schools. Comparisons with Russian education have been very much in 
the public eye, particularly since the Commissioner of Education last year 
reported that he found no teacher shortages in the Soviet Union and that its 
schools enjoyed ample funds. 

The official Soviet Government magazine USSR—usually not given to under- 
statement—reported in October 1958 that the Government had, between 1946 and 
1955, built 29,555 schools to accommodate 5 million children. By 1960, it as- 
serted, another 4 million children will be studying in newly built schools. 

Our American school systems, between 1946 and 1955, built 350,000 classrooms 
to accommodate about 10 million children. Private schools built classrooms 
for another 1% to 2 million. Between 1956 and 1960 about as many classrooms 
will be built in the United States as were built from 1946 to 1955. 

It appears then that we in the United States have built new school facilities 
for more than twice as many children as did the Russians. The population of 
the Soviet Union is about 10 percent larger than ours, and their schools suffered 
severe damage during the war and were not to be compared to ours prior to World 
War II. It is small wonder then that, according to a report in the New York 
Times magazine of November 2, 1958, and several other reports, Moscow schools 
are on double shift, that typical elementary classes number 40 to 45 pupils, that 
classrooms are much smaller than ours, and that, in general, buildings are poorly 
constructed and look to Americans more like warehouses. If quality of education 
depends on the newness, spaciousness, elaborateness of the facilities, then we 
have nothing to fear from the Russian competition. 


4. STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


In the preceding sections, we have disproved some of the exaggerations in 
regard to vast and growing material deficiencies in the public schools and have 
refuted the charge that education is being discriminated against in the alloca- 
tion of the national income. One major point remains to be dealt with which is 
being mentioned, time and again, in support of Federal aid: The State-local 
fiscal capacity to maintain good schools. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill states in section 2: 

“* * * The financial resources available to many communities are inadequate 
to support construction programs sufficient to eliminate classroom shortages, 
and practically all communities face the problem of providing compensation to 
teachers commensurate with the salaries received by persons with comparable 
education, experience, and responsibilities, These inadequacies are seriously 
restricting the quality of the Nation’s educational program. * * * 

“However, the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources 
at their disposal to provide necessary educational facilities and to employ compe- 
tent teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by 
State and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of privation. 
ee the means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom of 
choice.” : 

caer 2 years ago, a well-known economist studied State-local capacity and 
repo 3 

“Whether State and local governments have sufficient resources to meet their 
burgeoning responsibilities is partly a question of underlying economic potential 
and partly a matter of adjusting State, local, and Federal tax systems to convert 
this potential into adequate State and local revenues. 

“Underlying economic capacity depends, first, on the size and growth of our 
national economy and, second, on the size of the Federal Government’s slice of 
the economic pie. Here the perspective for the years ahead is decidedly re- 
assuring. Today’s $33 to $35 billion of State and local revenues represent 
roughly 8 percent of our $430 billion gross national product, as against the pre- 
war level of about 9 percent (in 1940, when GNP was $100 billion). Adding in 
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$82 billion of Federal cash receipts brings total Government receipts to nearly 
28 percent of GNP today. One way of looking at the State-local tax potential 
is to apply this same percentage to the projected GNP of $550 billion in 1965 
and then subtract the likely claims of the Federal Government. (Actually, ex- 
isting taxes would yield more than 28 percent of the enlarged GNP because of 
heavy reliance on income taxes.) 

“What does this computation suggest? Simply this: That if Federal cash 
spending increases by no more than $1.5 billion each year between now and 
1965 (bringing us from the current level of $78 billion to a 1965 level of $90 
billion or less), we can afford reductions in Federal tax rates equal to or 
greater than the required increases in State-local tax rates. Out of ‘otal rev- 
enues of over $150 billion, State and local units would be getting about $60 
billion while the National Government would be getting about $90 billion. But 
simple arithmetic is not synonymous with simple solutions. Note what this 
‘60-90° solution requires : 

“1. That we maintain a briskly expanding, fully employed noninflationary 
economy. 

— That the President and Congress exercise enough fiscal forbearance to 
devote part of the revenue bounty of economic growth to tax reductions rather 
than expenditure increases. 

“3. That the Federal Government put its fiscal relationships with State and 
local governments on a sound basis of constructive cooperation, e.g., (a) that 
it structure its tax reductions so as to facilitate the expansion of State and local 
revenues; (b) that it adjust its monetary and debt policies to relieve the 
States and localities of undue economic pressures and restrictions both in 
booms and in slumps; (c) that it strengthen administrative ties between Fed- 
eral and State-local tax enforcement agencies. 

“4. That citizens will rise to the occasion by accepting responsibility, i.e., 
by taxing themselves more heavily and intelligently, at the State and local level 
rather than running hat in hand to the Federal Government” (State Govern- 
ment, July 1957. 

This study suggests that the Federal Government receive 60 percent of all 
tax collections and State-local governments 40 percent. Presently the Federal 
Government takes 72 percent of all taxes. It is proposed then that the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government be trimmed and those of State and local 
governments expanded. 

The report continues: 

“Timely Federal tax cuts not only help restore the economy to its path of 
full employment and growth (as the 1954-55 experience so dramatically demon- 
strated), but also make room for strengthening the taxes of State and local 
governments, which must live by the balanced budget rule both in prosperity 
and depression.” 

The report indicates that State-local governments can do the job: 

“* * * Do State-local governments have the necessary tax tools to do their 
$60 billion share of the job, and are they prepared to use them? It is often 
suggested that they lack the tools or that the available ones are already stretched 
to the limit. Without denying that it is difficult or impossible to translate $1 
billion of Federal tax cuts into $1 billion of State-local increases, one can readily 
cite facts which suggest that the limits on State-local tax capabilities have been 
overstated. Several States have demonstrated the potential of particular taxes. 
Three States of widely differing characteristics—New York, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon—draw nearly half of their State taxes from the income tax, although 
the 48 States as a whole draw only about one-sixth of their taxes from this 
source. Similar comparisons could be made for the sales tax with States like 
Ohio and Illinois and Washington leading the pack. Or one can approach the 
problem qualitatively and show that there are substantial possibilities of broad- 
ening the bases of existing taxes, e.g., in the case of the income tax, by tighten- 
ing up deductions, perhaps lowering exemptions and raising the starting rates; 
or, in the case of the sales tax, by including expenditures for various services 
which are now tax free. 

“When speaking of unexploited State and local tax potential, it is worth re- 
minding ourselves (without any necessary policy implications) that only 31 
States have a personal income tax, only 32 have a sales tax, and only 19 have 
both. Also, we may note that State cigarette taxes range from 2 to 8 cents per 
pack, and beer taxes from 50 cents to $13 per barrel. There must be some un- 
tapped capacity here.” 
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The above-quoted report was prepared by Dr. Walter W. Heller of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1957. In April 1958, and in February 1959, Dr. Heller pre- 
sented the case for Federal aid to education before the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

He declared that— 

“* * * some States already find themselves near the end of their fiscal rope, 
and many, if not most others, will be hard pressed to raise the revenues needed 
to close the gap between expanding State-local services and the natural growth 
in State-local revenue. The demonstrated pressures on, and limitations of, 
State-local tax sources intensify the need for Federal support. Exclusive re- 
liance on State and local taxation to do the [school] job simply means that it 
will not be done. Unless a program of Federal support is adopted, the National 
Government will, in effect, be asking the States and localities to assume educa- 
tional costs with (a) they should not be asked to assume because they are spent 
in furtherance of the Federal Government’s programs and responsibilities, and 
(b) they cannot be asked to assume in full because of limitations on their taxable 
capacity.” 

Quotations from this debate between Dr. Heller and himself about the taxable 
capacity of State and local governments could be continued.” He presented both 
viewpoints exceedingly well. In all fairness, it should be mentioned that in the 
earlier report Dr. Heller was talking to State and local government officials, in 
the latter, to a committee of Congress. Further, that in his later stateient he 
was appearing as an economic consultant to, and on behalf of, the National 
Education Association. 

The NBA has long contended that State and local governments are unable to 
finance the schools. In a recent pamphlet, “Can America Afford Better Schools,” 
it suggests that school funds be at least doubled within 10 years, and states that, 
under the present tax system, this will mean increases in real estate taxes by 
50 to 90 percent, in sales taxes from 2 to 4 percent, in income tax rates from 
2% to 5 percent, etc. Then it asks, “Can the States and communities carry this 
heavier taxload?” The alternative it presents is Federal aid. But no reference 
is made to the additional taxes required to produce the Federal aid. 

The research director of the NEA, Sam M. Lambert, presented the case in the 
December 1958 issue of the NEA Journal: : 

“Can local and State governments continue to carry 96 percent of the total 
cost? The answer is, they can’t. 

“If the State and local governments have to bear the entire burden of the 
inevitable increases, many will be forced to raise taxes. Such an increase in the 
taxload would be more than many State and local governments could stand. 
* * * Sooner or later, taxpayers are going to look for relief to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which collects three in four of our tax dollars.” 

This suggests that the alternative to higher taxes is Federal aid. It leaves 
unanswered the question where the funds for Federal aid are to come from. The 
implication is obvious: Federal money comes for free; it does not cost anybody 
anything. 

It is only too true that the taxpayers are looking for relief to the Federal 
Government—for relief from both exorbitant Federal taxes and from deficits 
which may devalue their dollars. Both exert a repressive influence on our econ- 
omy, tend to paralyze enterprise, devour savings and venture capital, and act 
as a powerful brake upon the natural growth and expansion of our national 
product and income. How can taxpayers obtain such relief if more and more 
vast new spending schemes are proposed and adopted? To present the alterna- 
tive as one of local tax boosts on one side or Federal aid on the other is grossly 
misleading, to say the least. The Federal budget this year is running the high- 
est peacetime deficit in history. 

It is self-evident that there are no resourcesy no wealth or income in the 
United States which are not located in the States and subject to their taxing 
powers. There is no magic in the Federal Treasury aside from its ability to 
contract debts of astronomic proportions. The alleged “vastly superior taxing 


_,” Dr. Walter Heller, ‘Financing State-Local Government in an Age of Expansion,” 
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power of the Federal Government” has been inadequate to meet expenditures in 
5 out of every 6 years over the past three decades. 

The effect of Federal aid would be to shift the power to direct educational 
policy increasingly from the people in the communities, the parents and tax- 
payers to the professional bureaucracy. This is not only contrary to our tradi- 
tional American system, it is not conducive to improvement in the quality of 
education. Federal aid to education is not being asked by those constitutionally 
responsible fer the schools: the States and the boards of education. The Na- 
tional School Boards Association, for some years, has refused to support Federal 
aid. State governors have, at their annual conferences, considered but never 
supported such legislation. In fact, the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
of Governors and Federal Officials has twice recommended, in the last few years, 
that existing Federal programs in the field of vocational education be returned 
to the States. 

In addition, permanent Federal aid to education would probably turn out to 
be extremely wasteful. Too often specific Federal grants takes the form of 
numerous categorical and earmarked programs, each with its own statutes, 
rules, and bureaucracy. The Federal standards and procedures established as 
a result of administrative compromise do not necessarily fit any single local or 
State situation across this vast and diverse land. This is no argument against 
specifying how Federal funds should be spent, but it is a forceful argument 
against an approach which may prove to be most wasteful—and thereby reduce 
the amount and quality of education we obtain for a given commitment of 
resources. 

The contention that the States need help in the marketing of bonds is with- 
out substance. New State and municipal bonds are presently being placed at an 
average 3.4 percent interest rate and some States are selling theirs at or below 
3 percent. The Treasury finds it difficult to raise money at 4 percent and is 
presently forced to sell its bonds at a discount. 

In many cases State and local governments could increase their financial 
capacities by modernizing and modifying debt limitations and prohibitions. 
Furthermore, they could explore the possibility of investing greater amounts of 
public pension and other trust funds in State and municipal bonds rather than 
in securities of the U.S. Treasury. The magnitude of this resource—now being 
utilized in a few States—is indicated by the fact that State and local govern- 
ments invested $11.6 billion in Federal securities between 1945 and 1958. 

These and other figures throughout this paper are national totals or averages 
which do not always necessarily depict the situation in a particular State or 
community. But, of course, national totals are the sum of the several States; 
averages express the typical situation. They are more representative of the 
true situation than individual stories which may be rare or unusual and may 
have been selected to prove a case which otherwise could not be substantiated. 

It may—and has been—argued that some States are economically well off 
but that others do not have sufficient resources and need Federal aid. Some- 
times it is asserted that low-income States exert a greater effort for their 
schools than high-income States. The case for equalization is of questionable 
validity—for several reasons: 

(a) The difference or range in per capita income among States shrank sub- 
stantially and dropped from about 1: 5 a quarter century ago to less than 1: 3 in 
recent years; 

(b) The number of children has been increasing rapidly in high-income States 
and little, if any, in low-income States; 58 percent of the national increase in 
school enrollment between 1955 and 1970 is projected to take place in the 12 
wealthiest States, only 5 percent in the 12 States at the bottom of the income 
scale. 

A recent report of the Bureau of the Census (P-25 No. 194) showed substan- 
tial gains in the number of children under 5 between 1950 and 1957 in the high- 
income States and losses in such States as Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, etc. 

(c) The wealthier States may be spending a smaller percentage of their per- 
sonal income on public schools because a larger percentage of their children 
attend private schools. Spending for public schools only is not an adequate 
measure of the people’s educational effort. 

(d) There is little difference in the State and local tax effort between high- 
income and low-income States. Also, the former pay a much larger percentage 
of their income in Federal taxes. 
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(e) State and local debt as related to personal income is somewhat higher 
in the high-income States than in the low-income States. Many of the latter 
have a considerable unused debt potential. 

The Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations conducted the most thorough study 
of school finance and fiscal capacity in many years. It reported: 

“We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system. 

“The American people have built up, over the last century and a half, the great- 
est school system in the world under State and local responsibility. The public 
educational system has shown tremendous and consistent progress and proven 
flexible enough to meet new and greater challenges. We believe that it will 
continue to so do * * *, 

“Schools have been a State and local responsibility by long-standing and 
firmly embedded tradition. They should so remain. * * * The general conclusion 
is that Federal aid is not necessary either for current operating expenses for 
public schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local com- 
munities and States are able to supply both in accordance with the will of their 
citizens.” 

To summarize, legislation like the Murray-Metcalf bills assumes : 

1. That a thorough and objective study and analysis of school conditions 
has been made; 

2. That this analysis reveals critical, emerging conditions with which 
the States and their communities cannot cope because of lack of resources; 

3. That the Federal Government has resources not available to the States 
which should be used to correct the identified weaknesses in State school 
systems ; 

4. That the Federal Government can validly discriminate and should in- 
tervene in financing solutions to identified problems in education, without 
controlling or taking responsibility for the outcomes of such assistance. 

All of these assumptions, we submit, are untenable, if not contrary to fact. 
Studies of the supply and utilization of teachers indicate that an increasing 
and adequate number of our college youth has been and is being prepared to 
teach, but that inefficient organization or administration of schools combined 
with low certification standards do not require or utilize available college grad- 
uates; and that further the single salary schedules now dominating most school 
systems have discouraged the continuation in the profession of the more able 
teachers, especially men. 

The one national survey of classroom conditions undertaken by the Office of 
Education has only resulted in incomplete and noncomparable returns from the 
States, the latter reports varying greatly in reliability as to method or con- 
clusions reached. These reports tend to confirm, however, the conclusion that 
higher income States have had and will have the greatest classroom needs and 
that further Federal taxation in these States to redistribute moneys to low- 
income States, as proposed in H.R. 22, would but compound the problem. 

There is no evidence, however, that any State and its communities cannot 
support good schools, even though some are not utilizing their resources as 
fully or efficiently as others. The Murray-Metcalf bills would actually weaken 
motivation for greater efficiency in those States most needing it, through its 
redistribution of revenues from other States. Real improvements in the quality 
of education would thus be delayed rather than promoted, especially in the light 
of the local and State apathy often encouraged when increasing amounts of 
“free” money from Washington are known to be in the offing. 

We conclude then with the contention that grant-in-aid legislation like the 
Murray-Metcalf proposal is not only unnecessary, but might slow down local and 
State action upon which needed improvements in the quality of education 
actually depend. 

The national chamber will continue to urge business leadership and coopera- 
tion in such State and local action to build and maintain good school systems. 
We are convinced that this is the only means by which people in those com- 
rer and States can have the schools which they believe proper for their 
children. 
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How States would fare under Murray-Metcalf “school support” bill (8. 2 and 


H.R. 22) during 4th year of operation 
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Source of data: Col. 1, Congressional Record, Jan. 9, 1959; Cols. 2, 3, and 4 compiled by Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 


Mr. Watson. I would, from notes, like to highlight some of the 
areas of discussion here, and then if there are particular questions 
you would like to raise on some of the points or questions on some 
of the statements of fact, I can answer them. 

I think there has been a tendency for some time on the part of 
certain groups in the country—let’s say some of our professional 
education associations—to call attention disproportionately to the 
critical needs of education, to the neglect o emphasizing the tre- 
mendous accomplishments that that have been made and the increase in 
accomplishments that are being made in our educational situation. 
I think this was further stimulated by the excitement—legitimate 
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excitement—created over the Russian situation; the sputnik, to be 
precise. It being stated in some quarters that supposed superiority 
in that technological area, in Russia, was due to a superiority of 
educational system. 

I think that some of our highest authorities have certainly ques- 
tioned that statement, and I want to comment on it further. It 
probably has no relationship to the present educational system as 
such in Russia at all. Nor does our lagging, if there be a lag, relate 
to inadequacies in our educational program such as would be im- 
proved by bills that have been proposed up to this time. 

I would like then, as I say, simply to put into the record—so that 
all areas of information are considered relative to the others—some 
of the facts as regards accomplishments that have been achieved; 
point out some of the areas of need; and point out also ways in which 
these needs can be met, we believe, from a local and State point of 
view. , 

In terms of quantitative figures, the progress in education in this 
country, I believe, is phenomenal. Forty-five million people partici- 
pate in full-time education, or a fourth of the Nation as a whole. 
Ninety-nine percent of children 6 to 15 years of age, and 80 percent of 
16- and 17-year-olds are in school. A third of our high school grad- 
uates enter college. Two-thirds of those who enter graduate from 
college. A million and a half high school diplomas and half a 
million college degrees are awarded each year. 

These are records—just in quantitative terms now, not reflecting 
on the quality—that cannot be matched by any other country. They 
are figures that I do not believe there is any likelihood any other 
country is going to match in the foreseeable future. 

We certainly recognize there are shortcomings. The chamber 
does not wish to give the impression that it is unaware of these 
shortcomings. It has for years been pointing out, through local 
chambers, the need for improvement of education. But I think 
there is an important point as to how these improvements are to be 
made and the methods we use. And we are concerned that perhaps 
some of the methods proposed might actually defeat the very purpose 
of improving education, in the final analysis. 

It seems to us that there are probably three reasons why there is 
such a strong interest at the moment in providing Federal assistance 
to education : 

(1) This is oversimplifying it, but it may be that there are some 
people who feel that Federal moneys are more readily available. I 
would not say they say Federal moneys come free, but perhaps there 
is an implication that it is easier to get Federal moneys than it is to get 
State moneys in one’s own community. 

(2) There are some people who, certainly seriously and honestly, 
believe that education as a whole is a national problem, that it not a 
community or local problem as such, and there are national issues that 
can be settled only on a national] basis. 

(3) I think also that a good bit of the emphasis that has come on 
this has derived from some amount of misinformation as to the facts 
and perhaps a distortion of the facts—I will not say intentionally, 
but distortion of the facts regarding what our present situation 
actually is. 
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So I would like, Mr. Chairman, just briefly, again for background 
information, to cite four areas that have come in for considerable 
discussion. One is the general investment which we have put into 
education in this country—both relative to other countries and rela- 
tive to the progress that has been made in the increase of it over the 
years; second, in the area of the teacher shortage, so-called shortage 
which we hear so much about, and that, in turn, relating to the need 
for adequate teachers’ salaries and recognition; third, the facts as 
related to the so-called classroom shortage—what the facts are as 
best we can analyze them from available information. And I might 
say any information that is available to the Office of Education 
or others who quote these figures is available to the chamber of com- 
merce, and has been analyzed in like manner. 

Finally, some comments as to the State and local fiscal capacity, 
because that seems to be another area of interest—the feeling that 
the States or localities generally cannot financially meet their obli- 
gations and, therefore, they have to have Federal assistance. 

I would like simply to review some basic facts in these areas, and 
then draw for you some conclusions and perhaps some recommenda- 
tions, if you wish. 

The total investment in this country in financing education has 
been nothing short of Reonamnenal, In 1890 or thereabouts the per- 
centage of gross national product spent for education was about 1.1 per- 
cent. Today for public ine alone it is 3.7 percent of GNP and 4.6 
percent of national income. If you consider private education, which 
is a part of our provision for education, it would be 5.6 percent of 
national income. A phenomenal increase, relatively, in the amount 
of moneys in terms of gross national product. and national income 
being spent on education today as compared to what was spent 50 
years ago. 

We spend a total of $20 billion annually today. How does that 
compare particularly with some other countries that we have heard 
comparisons made with? Let’s take Russia for example. 

You have heard in testimony presented to you that Russia is 
spending 13 percent on education. That is 13 percent of their bud- 
get, not of their gross national product. 

We have to make comparisons, then, by what their “budget” means. 
When we boil it down, as best we can figure it out, the Russians prob- 
ably are spending the equivalent of about 45 percent of their gross 
national product on education as compared to 4.6 percent here—and 
they include in their expenditures movies, television and everything 
else that is in the area of public propaganda in that figure. They 
are spending, as best the estimate can be made in terms of American 
dollars, roughly $7.9 billion as contrasted to $20 billion in this 
country. 

Mr. Baier. How firm, Dr. Watson, are those figures? How de- 
pene are they? How do you go about getting information out of 

ussia 


Mr. Watson. We know they cannot be very dependable, Mr. Chair- 
man, but they are based on the same type of information available 
to other people, some of which has to come from reports of Russian 
journals themselves and so on. We simply want to clarify the fact 
that there is no valid available information today to indicate that the 
Russians are spending more money on education relative to their 
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ability to do it, or per child, than we are. In fact, there is a very 
good indication that they are spending less. What the exact es 
would be, I would be the first one to say no one knows precisely. I 
resume no one knows precisely. At least we have never seen any 
figures, nor have the people in the Education Department, Office of 
Education or in the NEA, or anybody else, that could be taken as 
absolute, objective, factual statements of comparison. But I think 
there is every reason to believe on the information that we do have; 
that is available to everybody else, that we are spending relatively 
much more in terms of amount. We are spending even more in 
terms of gross national product, and our gross national product is 
estimated to be about 214 times that of Russia today. 

That we are being outdone by Russia is one type of statement being 
made which I think is confusing. 

I would make another type of statement here. Let us make some 
comparisons between 1929 and today in the growth and educational 
investment in this country, and compare that with other types of 
growth in this country and elsewhere. 

The increase in staff in education from 1929 to 1957 has been 125 
percent as contrasted to only 44 percent increase in business, for ex- 
ample, private business generally the number of people employed in 
staff capacity. The pupil-staff ratio—that is, of the number of people 


in professional teaching or administrative capacities in all of educa- 
tion—has declined from 1.23 pupils during this period of time to 
1.14 pupils today. If we consider the total product of private econ- 
omy, it has increased 110 percent in this period of time, but public 


school expenditures have increased 255 percent. 

These are relative figures in terms of constant dollars to the ex- 
tent that they could be computed, and relative to other segments of 
our owneconomy. They are not just absolute a 

The earnings of wage earners generally in this period of time in- 
creased 83 percent. e salaries of teachers in this same period of 
time, and on the same comparable dollars, increased 95 percent. 
Construction generally, home construction, industrial construction, 
and various types of construction in this period of time increased 48 
percent. The construction of public schools increased 136 percent in 
this period of time. 

These figures are subject to various interpretations, but I think 
the implication of considering them all together is that in terms of 
our total national effort, economically and otherwise, we have not been 
neglecting our schools relatively. There has been more relative prog- 
ress in expenditures in investment in schools than there has been in 
other areas. Yet we hear statements today to the effect that, in this 
country of plenty and of a high level of economy, we are neglecting 
our schools that it is a shame we are devoting so little of our money 
to the support of our schools. I think these figures and others, many 
others, some in this testimony that I have written up, could be quoted 
to indicate that is just not so. We have done a remarkable job in 
improving the expenditures for education. 

In terms of per-pupil expenditures in the last 20 years, the increase 
has gone from $160 per pupil to $310 per pupil, today, in comparable 
dollars. A remarkable increase in investment there. There are many 
other figures of this kind. 
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I believe this committee had some testimony from Dr. Heller re- 
cently, of the University of Minnesota. I think he quoted some 
figures to substantiate this general view. He quoted the figure that 
the increase in the gross national product per capita in this period 
of time was 19.1 percent. But the increase in educational expendi- 
tures per student was 59 percent. A tremendously larger increase in 
expenditures per pupil than the increase in the general gross national 
product per capita in this period of time. 

We could cite other facts, and have, in the written testimony, but 
I will very briefly summarize the statement. And I think this can be 
substantiated without any question. We have made a phenomenal 
investment in education in this country, something that we should be 
tremendously proud of. As compared to any other country in the 
world, it stands high and it is not likely that there are going to be 
others even to match it, particularly Russia. I am going to cite some 
other facts in regard to Russian education a little later on. 

Mr. Barney. Would you care to have the Chair observe that most 
of this has been accomplished despite the opposition of the chamber 
of commerce? 

Mr. Watson. I would say certainly not despite the opposition, be- 
cause I know from personal experience, having been a member of this 
education committee, the extent of the money and time that have been 
devoted to impressing the public, the chambers and businessmen, gen- 
erally, with the urgent necessity of improving education and of 
supporting it and supporting it at the local level. 

r. Brapemas. May I interrupt at that point, sir, to ask if I can 
take that statement to mean that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, at 
the State level throughout this country, has been supporting increased 
~<a by State legislatures for education ? 

Mr: Watson. Let me qualify my answer. 

Mr, Brapemas. I think it needs some qualification. 

Mr. Watson. When you ask whether the national chamber is sup- 
porting State legislation and so on, the national chamber simply 
represents the concensus and views and membership of all of these 
individual chambers throughout the country. It has no control, actu- 
ally, over what an individual State chamber would do. 

Mr. Brapemas. But your statement would lead one to think that at 
the State level chambers of commerce were out beating the drums for 
increased expenditures on education. 

I live in the State of Indiana, and I am a member of the chamber 
of commerce. So I have a certain amount of close contact with the 
position of the chamber, and, unless I am badly mistaken, I would 
not say that the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce was in the 
forefront of those groups urging that the State of Indiana spend 
more money on education. 

Mr. Watson. We know that there are chambers, as there are legis- 
lative bodies, even school bodies, everywhere who have different views 
on the local situation. But in the national chamber’s policy point 
of view it is committed to the view that education should be supported 
at the State and local level through whatever means are necessary 
and has urged local chambers to support that point of view. 

Mr. Brapemas. This sounds splendid, but let us get down to facts. 

I weuld like to know to what extent in the 49 States of the United 
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States it can legitimately be said that the chamber of commerce 
supports increased vtec Mecath on education. 

If there is no evidence to support the contention that you are urging 
greater expenditures on education at the State level, then the state- 
men that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is in favor as a national 
organization of more money being spent on education is really a very 
irrevelant and meaningless statement. Is that not a fair proposition 

Mr. Watson. Certainly your question is pertinent and appropriate. 

I am not as familiar with the activities of all chambers over the 
country as the staff members are. I do know from hearing reports 
of local chambers’ education committees of what they are doing—in 
convocation, when they have explained what they were doing locally. 
There are very strong efforts on the part of many chambers for 
increasing the support of education locally. But for specific facts I 
would like to call on my supporter here, Dr. John Miles, who is a 
member of the staff and executive secretary of the education commit- 
tee, to comment on that fact. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Brademas, I think it 
important to stress the fact that the chamber of commerce, as an 
organization and as a movement, is not a chain-of-command organi- 
pany us in whatever our national consensus of opinion is. 

Mr. Brapemas. I understand that. 

Mr. Mires. Many national organizations are of that type, but ours 
is a strictly voluntary federation of autonomous and completely inde- 
pendent local and State groups who may or may not chose to accom- 
pany us in whatever our national concensus of opinion is. 

Mr. Brapemas. How do you get a national consensus of opinion? 

Mr. Mixes. We get it through a very thorough and highly demo- 
cratic approach to policymaking, which consists of the research and 
study of many, many committees in various segments of the economy ; 
the recommendations of those committees which go to the board of 
directors—not for approval or disapproval but merely for concur- 
rence as to whether they are timely in nature and national in im- 
portance. This, then, proceeds to the policy committee which is 
charged with getting consistency in the several aspects of policy to 
the degree that is possible in the many controversial areas of action 
today. That, then, goes to every local and State chamber of com- 
merce for a vote—either through referendum or through the dele- 
gates assembled at the annual meeting. 

These policies are thus not only democratically arrived at, but they 
must be rethought and reviewed and revoted at least every third 
year. This is a current consensus of opinion. But it does not mean 
that the Indiana State Chamber or the Ohio State Chamber, with 
which I happen to be familiar, concur in these views at all. But the 
majority do, and the majority are pe through. 

I wish I could have you see the file on file of activities of local and 
State chambers in this field. 

Mr. Brapemas. Can you give the committee this kind of a break- 
down, namely, a compilation of the positions of the State chambers 
of commerce in each of the 49 States on education legislation in those 
States? I think that would give us a pretty good picture of whether 
or not the statement that we have just been told, that the chamber of 
har supports increased expenditures for education, has any basis 
in Tact. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BatLey: During the hearings before your Subcommittee 
on General Education on March 11, you requested us to survey and compile a 
record of the positions taken by State chambers of commerce on State legisla- 
tion or other State action in support of education. 

Telegrams were sent the following day to all State chambers known to have 
a legislative program on education, requesting a statement and documentation of 
their positions regarding State action and support for schools. 

Attached is a brief summary of the major items identified in the voluminous 
replies received from 21 of the 24 State chambers surveyed. 

We will appreciate it if this letter and the summary are included in the record 
of the hearings of your committee and identified as a response to your request 
for such information. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. MILEs, 
Manager, Education Department. 


SumMMary oF AcTION REPORTED BY STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ON SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 
Alabama 
Believes education is a State function and Federal aid would lead to Federai 
control. In the last session of the Alabama Legislature, organization supported 


legislation which set up an Alabama Education Commission to study State's 
educational situation. Commission’s report, on which some Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce members served, recommended $37,300,000 in additional 
taxes for education. Organization supports: revision of State tax structure to 
increase revenue for schools; efficient expenditure of school money; increased 
local contribution to school costs. 


Arkansas 

Supported recent increase in State sales tax from 2 percent to 3 percent with 
understanding that additional revenue would be used to increase teacher's 
salaries. 
California 

In 1952, actively supported constitutional amendment increasing State aid for 
school districts from $120 to $180 per unit of average daily attendance. In 1957, 
supported bill to increase aid to $193.37 per unit. In 1949, was one of two major 
groups supporting initiation of State aid program for construction. Actively 


mumported voted bond measures for grants and loans to school districts as 
OLLOWS: 


Colorado 


In 1957, supported the Weinland plan for a minimum foundation program 
passed by the general assembly which, among other features, provides a 12- 
mill county levy to be distributed to school districts on the basis of their share 
of classroom units in the county. Organization is on record as favoring: (1) a 
need for expansion of base to support schools; (2) reorganization and elimina- 
oo ~~ > EET: and uneconomic school districts. Opposes Federal aid to 
1t8 Schools. 


Connecticut 


Has traditionally believed that education is a State and local responsibility. 
In 1957, supported 2-year legislation recommended by the State fiscal study 
commission which provides a formula whereby average per pupil allocations are 
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increased by $21 per child plus extra grants of $9.50 per pupil to communities 
which experienced exceptional growth of sehool populations. The bill comes up 
for renewal in the current general assembly and the Connecticut State Chamber 


of Commerce is expected to support it again. 


Delaware 

In 1957 supported establishment of vocational schools in two out of the three 
State counties; appropriations providing scholarships at the University of Dela- 
ware for prospective teachers; funds for remedial and clinical services ; financial 
aid to needy students at the University of Delaware ; funds for educating severely 
retarded and exceptional children; funds for scholarships at Delaware State 
College (colored) ; bonding school construction. 


Georgia 

Sponsored STAR (Student, Teacher Achievement, Recognition) program; 
encouraged and assists in direction of Georgia yolunteer teacher scholarship 
program. Opposes Federal aid to schools. 


Illinois 

Opposes Federal aid to its schools. Recommends increased State tax rates; 
increased State appropriations for schools; consolidation of inefficient school 
districts. Supports construction loan fund to assist districts at the limit of their 
bonding power and continuation of State scholarship programs. Proposes legis- 
lation providing separate State bond issue for State university building construc- 
tion and for construction of mental hospitals. 
Indiana 

In 1948 underwrote a comprehensive study of school financing problems in 
the State which developed a minimum school foundation program for State aid 
to locul schools which was adopted by the Indiana Legislature in 1949. In 1958, 
by appointment from the Governor, participated in study commission to reevalu- 
ate the earlier program. In 1959 supported enactment of legislation to carry 
out recommendations of the commission which led to better equalization of State 
support for public schools. In 1957 and 1959 supported legislation to improve 
school reorganization and consolidation laws—enacted in 1959, Supports legis- 
lation establishing a countywide school tax of which proceeds are to be distributed 
in the counties on a per pupil basis; a promotion campaign to encourage teaching 
28 a career; modification of State teacher licensing requirements to emphasize 
subject matter preparation leading to better trained teachers of physical sciences ; 
increased appropriations for raising salaries of State university and college 
instructors. Conducts remarkable information program for and about public 
school system in the State. Publication entitled “Here Is Your Indiana Gov- 
ernment” is used by 300 schools and is recommended by State superintendent 
of public instruction as a supplementary textbook for high school civics classes. 
Is on record as unalterably opposed to Federal aid for Indiana schools and as 
favoring local community responsibility for evaluating abilities and fixing com- 
pensation of teachers. 


Kansas 


In 1957 supported legislation recommending appropriation for a permanent 
plan for financing State aid to high schools; legislation appropriating money for 
a comprehensive study and evaluation of the State’s educational system. In 
1958 supported full financing of State aid formulas for elementary and high 
schools; appropriations for merit increases for State college faculties. Since 
1947 organization has been recognized as a “friend of the schools” insofar as State 
financial proposals are concerned. Has consistently argued that the Kansas 
public school system is constitutionally and legally a State responsibility. 
Missouri 

Supports amendment to State constitution increasing bonded debt limitation 
for local school district construction; amendments to improve Missouri’s school 
foundation program and increase in State taxes to finance it. Recommends 
further school reorganization and improved assessment procedures. 


Wontana 

Supports studied of school curricula, school methods, the construction of school 
facilities and school administration to help insure that children shall have the 
basic education needed under its system of government and that public funds 
for that purpose shall be wisely and efficiently expended. 
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New Jersey 


Pledges full support of legislation that will incorporate the educational needs 
which have been the subject of budgetary recommendations. In 1951, approved 
$15 million program for expansion of State Teachers Colleges. In 1954, ap- 
proved $30 million dollars per year expansion in State aid for school operating 
expenses. In 1956, approved $136 million per year program of State aid for 
school construction. 


New York 


Since 1951, has consistently supported every appropriation bill for education 
in the State legislature. Organization is avid proponent of State and local 
support of education; is pledged to maintenance of New York’s high standard 
of public and private education by encouraging programs leading to mutual 
understanding of Nation’s manpower development responsibilities by the citizens 
of the local communities. 

Ohio 

Has supported measures in the legislature designed to assist local school dis- 
tricts involving liberalization of debt limitations and relaxation of restrictions 
on adoption of bond issues and operating levies. Advocated requirement that 
extra appropriations made to schools be used totally for teacher’s salaries. 
Position has been for tying base support for schools to the community where 
schools’ appeal is strongest; thus, avoiding transfer of topheavy financial re 
sponsibility to State and Federal Governments where schools would become 
pawns of politics and politicians. 


Pennsylvania 


Is on record for retaining State control and responsibilities for education ; 
favoring increased borrowing capacity and increased millage authority for 
school construction purposes. Organization also proposes an improved system 
of real estate assessment and increased millage authority for purpose of help- 
ing local school districts meet increased costs. Is endorsing and promoting 
Foundation for Independent Colleges. Recommends a wide variety of reorgan- 
ization proposals designed to point the way toward an improved education sys- 
tem to meet pressing demands of the future. 


South Carolina 


Is first statewide organization to favor enactment of 1951 3-percent sales 
tax law, revenue from which is earmarked for schools. Organization actively 
supported 1951 appropriation bill which established State educational finance 
commission which administers program of State aid for school construction, 
school transportation and reorganization of school districts. Currently promot- 
ing revision of the State constitution and law to permit modernization of school 
organization and administration at State and local levels; attraction and re- 
tention of qualified teachers ; adequate staffing of schools and school systems with 
teaching and nonteaching personnel ; provision for quality education appropriate 
to the needs and ability of the child; qualified appraisal of needs, maintenance 
and efficient use of school plant facilities; local initiative in sharing financing 
of schools with the State. 


Texas 


Supported legislation to establish the foundation school program which was 
passed in 1951; to establish the Texas Education Board in 1951; for television 
training program for new teachers in 1955; for increased teacher pay 
in 1952 and 1954; for incentive programs encouraging additional study by teach- 
ers; for permanent school funds; for consolidation of school districts in 1951 
and 1953; for teacher retirement program in 1949. Appropriations for educa- 
tion in Texas have doubled in last 10 years. Texas teachers with earned degrees 
amount to 96 percent of teaching force. Teacher salaries have increased 35 per- 
cent in last 10 years. Pupil-teacher ratio averages 25.8 to 1 for the State. 


Virginia 


Is dedicated to advancing opportunities for the improvement of Virginia edu- 
cation. Organization has continually endorsed provision for the required edu- 
cational facilities in adequately supported public elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities. Endorses broadening courses in Virginia high 
schools to provide industrial, commercial, and agricultural training to buttress 
classroom instruction. 
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West Virginia 

Has vigorously advocated increased property tax levies for school purposes; 
supported 1950 constitutional amendment to increase school bond authority by 
$79 million; supported 1958 constitutional amendment providing $75 million in 
additional bonding authority for school construction in 55 county school dis- 
tricts and providing $15 million of additional levy authority for current operat- 
ing expenses. In 1957 and 1958 organization supported the property reappraisal 
and revaluation program which is expected to provide new school revenues 
amounting to $40 million annually. 

Wisconsin 

In 1957, supported increase of State support level for education from 17 per- 
cent to 25 percent. In 1959, organization supported further increase to 27 per- 
cent. Advocates reorganization of school districts for greater efficiencies; in- 
crease of accreditation standards for teachers and institution of merit principles 
for increasing pay of highly qualified instructors. Is committed to oppose Fed- 
eral financal aid to Wisconsin schools. 

Mr. Mires. First may I say there are not chambers of commerce in 
all 49 States. Only some 30 States actually have them, and some of 
them are inactive. There are not more than 18 or 20 State chambers 
that are really active in legislation. 

Mr. Battey. The chair at this time would like to observe that Dr. 
Watson said, in the second paragraph of his formal presentation, that 
he is speaking for 3,400 State chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me to be fair 
for the chamber to come to this hearing and say “We are opposed as a 
national organization to Federal aid for education, but at the same 
time we certainly want to see more money spent on education.” And 
then we turn around and see that throughout the United States at the 
State level the chambers of commerce are also opposing increased 
help to education. This in a sense, I think you will agree, is like 
trying to have your cake and eat it, too. 

Is that not a fair statement ? 

Mr. Mitxs. This is so often said, but it is again a case of picking 
out individual instances when there may or may not be some justi- 
fication for opposing some local or State plan and approach. I have 
seen both illustrated. 

State chambers are free and autonomous, independent agencies, 
but I ean give you any number of local or State chambers—of in- 
stances in which they have supported additional funds. 

For example, in the city of Dayton, with which I happen to be 
very familiar, the chamber, through its work with and actual in- 
spiration of a citizens’ committee, virtually put through the $20 
million bond issue last year. 

Mr. Brappmas. That may be true in particular instances but what 
I would like to get is the broad spectrum. I think that it is not un- 
fair to suggest that most cities concerned with the problem of educa- 
tion have the impression that the chamber generally tends to be at 
both the State and national level, and at the local level very often, 
opposed to any increased expenditures on education. 

All I am asking is for some facts. 

Mr. Watson. Dr. Miles, would you have available, in some kind of 
summary form, information of that sort that you could make avail- 
able to this committee ? 
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Mr. Bravemas. We have just had State legislatures meeting all 
over the United States, and education has been a hot item in each 
one. 

What is the position of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce with re- 
spect to education legislation in every State where you have a State 
chamber organization and where education legislation is being con- 
sidered? That is all I am asking for. 

Mr. Mires. Again may I say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Brademas, 
we do not enter into State legislative pictures. We respect the au- 
tonomy of the individual chamber or the State chamber. 

Mr. Brapemas. I am not asking you to tell them how to think. All 
I am asking you for is to tell me what they think. Is that a fair 
question ? 

Mr. Warson. As far as being able to tell you what they think 
through their elected representatives and delegates—without having 
the complete factual information as to what they have done but as to 
what they think—we can be assured on that point because they have 
voted on these policies, and that is a policy on which we could assure 
you. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman, with this statement ? 

Mr. Bammer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Watson. I would like now to turn to this area of the teacher 
shortage. 

I think the whole question, particularly as proposed in some of 
the bills for assisting and improving teachers’ salaries, is directly 
related to a problem that is posed as existing in the area of teacher 
shortage. 

First I would just like to requote a comment that was made before 
this committee recently—I think in February—by a NEA repre- 
sentative, to the effect that 29 percent of the elementary teachers 
in the country have no degree. 

That received some publicity in the press, and there were other 
facts, I am sure, that were included there. 

I would like to qualify that statement with a few other facts that 
were not brought out at that time. That is, in terms of the progress 
that has been made and is constantly being made in this area—be- 
cause it is in terms of this trend of progress that we can better pre- 
dict what the future might hold in store for us in this area. 

In 1946 45 percent of employed elementary teachers had a degree— 
a college degree. That was in 1946. Today it is 71 percent. That is 
the inverse of the 29 percent figure that was quoted. But I think 
that the progress that is being made and is anticipated to be made 
very rapidly even further is an even more significant fact than the 
one figure itself. 

Mr. Baitey. But you are not attacking the 29 percent figure as being 
inaccurate? 

Mr. Watson. No. I am using that as a fact and assuming that it 
is a fact from the information that is presented. 

I think that it is a remarkable achievement, though, an increase 
from 45 percent to 71 percent, in roughly 10 years, of the number of 
teachers who do have degrees. 

Fifteen States required a degree for beginning teachers in 1946. 
‘Today 37 States do so, and several others have established deadlines 
for requiring the degree. 
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One hundred and twenty-three thousand teachers held emergency 
certificates in 1946. That was one out of six. Today the number is 
about 95,000 or 1 out of 14. 

But I might comment on this thing because this has been mentioned 
in the press, too. We assume when we say teachers with emergency 
certificates that they are people who have been picked up out of des- 
peration but have no qualifications to teach. I would say probably 
the majority of those people holding emergency certificates are 
people—and I would say women principally—who have been teaching 
very successfully for many years and are probably among our best 
teachers. 

Mr. Mires. Or, if I might add, people with college degrees who 
don’t happen to have the prescribed number of hours for education. 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

Being in Baltimore, knowing a number of men who are retiring at 
an early age from the Navy, 1 know they are interested in teaching. 
They have excellent sibanadien and engineering backgrounds. 
They cannot qualify for a teacher’s certificate. If they were granted 
one at all, it would be an emergency—a substandard teacher’s cer- 
tificate. Yet they are people who would be eminently fine teachers in 
their areas. 

So I think we have to consider the significance of that statement. 

In 1946 only 41,000 degree teachers were prepared in the colleges. 
In 1959 the number was 116,000, a tremendous increase in numbers 
of teachers being prepared for teaching. There were 875,000 teaching 
positions in 1946. Today there are 1,400,000. The average annual 
teacher’s salary in 1946 was $2,080. Today it is approximately $4,900. 

Again those figures are subject to interpretation one way or the 
other, but I think they show a record of progress in teacher provisions 
that again, I believe, is phenomenal and represents an outstanding 
achievement. 

Going on briefly to just two or three other points on this matter of 
the teacher shortage, we tend to take national figures and to read into 
them some things that do not reflect the actual facts. When we 
analyze situations locally—as to where there would be, let’s say, a 
teacher shortage we find most nondegree teachers are presently 
found in very small school districts where the teacher-pupil ratio is 
very small. This leads to the question that has been discussed at 
length, as to how far we can afford to subsidize the kind of educa- 
tional organization which is admittedly, on the face of it, inefficient 
as far as organization of school districts 1s concerned. 

There have been many reports to show what the minimum num- 
ber of pupils would need to be in a school to provide the most effi- 
cient use of teacher capacity. We find many, many areas where 
this is primarily the problem; not the problem that teachers them- 
selves are not available. If there were consolidations, then better 
teachers could be employed. 

I mentioned before the reduction in pupil-teacher ratio—constant 
reduction over the years. There are, on the average, fewer pupils 
per teacher today than there have ever been before. And that ratio 
improvement is going to continue. 

Mr. Battery. What proof do you have of that ? 

Pig Warson. In here—the written testimony—I cite the source 
of it. 


37378—59——29 
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This now relates to pupil-teacher ratio in the public schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary. 

Mr. Mixes. May I insert that this is instructional staff—if you 
want the specific phrase that is used by the Office of Education and 
the National Education Association. 

Mr. Warson. And this information comes from statistics and 
studies that they themselves have prepared. 

In 1900 it was 1 to 35, and that has been reduced to where, in 1940, 
it was 1 to 27, and in 1958 it was 1 to 24—24 pupils per teacher or per- 
son engaged in the instructional phase of public and elementary and 
secondary school education. 

So, the shortage of teachers in terms of numbers of teachers per 
pupil has not been increasing; it has been decreasing, if there be any 
shortage at all. 

Mr. Battery. You will have to acknowledge that there are areas in 
the country where it is not unusual to find elementary schoolteachers 
with as many as 50 in a classroom. 

Mr. Watson. Unquestionably that is so, sir. That relates to the 
next point, having to do with classroom facilities and so on, as well 
as teachers. Unquestionably there are areas that need improvement 
that you could cite and that we know of. I would not question that 
foramoment. Yes, there are areas that need improvement. 

In 1956 the NEA reported that they expected an end to the teacher 
shortage—on a national basis, anyway—in the 1960’s. With the 
progress that is being made, there is every indication that this is going 
to be attained. We find that the shortage actually—that is, signifi- 
cant shortage—is in certain specific areas, geographically and in sub- 
ject areas. For instance, there is a shortage of well-qualified mathe- 
matics and science instructors at the high school level. We know that. 
Yet it is interesting to note that the increase, proportionately, in peo- 
ple training for mathematics and science teaching is larger than in 
any other area of subject matter, and is increasing rapidly. 

Mr. Bartry. Do you have any data on the decreasing number of 
college graduates that are going into the field of education ¢ 

Mr. Watson. The number of college graduates is not decreasing. 

I do not have a figure from the written testimony on that point 
at hand, but totally, that is not so. 

Mr. Mies. We brought that out quite clearly last year in our tes- 
timony, that the number of graduates going into the field of educa- 
tion had been increasing at the same time that those going into other 
professional areas had been decreasing. In other words, propor- 
tionately, out of the total college graduate group, we are getting a 
higher proportion prepared for teaching than in other professional 
areas. 

Mr. Warson. And the point I had here, just as the next point, was 
that very fact, that the number of college students going into prepara- 
tion for teaching has been steadily increasing and is continuing to 
increase. 

Another area is the percentage of men going into teaching. Con- 
trary to a lot of the comments that we hear, the percentage of men, 
relatively, in the teaching field is increasing proportionate to women. 

The salaries of teachers are increasing relatively faster than other 
workers totally. You can find some segments of workers where cer- 
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tainly there has been a more rapid increase, and other segments where 
it has been less, but, on the average, teachers’ salaries have increased 
and are increasing more rapidly than the average of workers totally 
in our economy. 

Mr. Brapemas. I am sure, sir, I could find many schoolteachers in 
the district I represent who would be, to understate the case, astonished 
at that suggestion. 

Mr. Warson. I am sure a great many people would be. It simply 
emphasizes the point again that there has been a lot of emphasis upon 
the need for increasing teachers’ salaries. 

We would not for one second say they should not be increased. They 
should. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman will agree with me that most of them 
are getting less salary than a bricklayer? 

Mr. Watson. No, no. 

I know, being in industry myself, we make wage comparisons all the 
time. Certainly you can see some per hour rates quoted for certain 
types, particularly in the construction business. But that is not an 
annual salary rate. That is what they get when they are working. 
And in terms of actual income, that statement would not be true. 

Mr. Mies. May I mention also, Mr. Chairman, that most teachers 
are women and very few bricklayers are. This idea of comparing 
them indiscriminately is hardly a valid comparison. 

Mr. Bamery. A bricklayer did not have to go to college to acquire his 
qualifications. 

Mr. Watson. I think what Dr. Miles means is that there is a sec- 
tion differential there. If you take a job that is filled primarily by 
women, as education in the elementary and secondary levels is today, 
you would find that teachers generally are faring better than the 
average woman laborer comparable to a bricklayer, certainly far better. 

Mr. Mites. We quote in the full testimony an actual study made of 
women, college-graduate women, as to how the college graduates of 
the class of 1955 actually fared. | 

Mr. Battery. I doubt seriously whether the average salary of a 
woman teacher would be in excess of that of the average factory 
worker, providing the factory worker works 12 months in the year 
and the teacher works 8 and 9 at the most. You have to take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. Warson. Let me be sure I am not misunderstood. Personally, 
and in representing the views of the chamber on this point, we do not 
for one second feel that teachers, generally, are compensated rela- 
tively as adequately for their services as they should be. 

Mr. Battey. Most of them have to expend their earnings in the 8 
months to go to summer school to take teacher training courses. I am 
just making these observations that there are two sides to this. 

Mr. Watson. There certainly are, and we would recognize that. 

I am sure, of course, you, sir, recognize that in presenting the point, 
we are presenting, let’s say, another side to this question, but we want 
that side considered, too. 

Mr. Battery. Proceed, doctor. 

_ Mr. Warson. In regard to this shortage we mentioned here, the 
increase in teachers relative to numbers of pupils, and the increased 
number of college students that are studying for teaching, there is a 
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question in regard to this matter of teachers’ pay that is a ie sore 
issue with the teachers themselves when you get down to it. But, I 
think we have to recognize that as long as you have a common standard 
of salary that disregards differences in competence, you are going to 
find your more oe gem teachers, regardless of what the level is 
relative to their worth, are going to be underpaid. 

You are going to find other teachers who probably are paid more 
than they’re worth. That is a fact—I know, being in education my- 
self—which is a delicate issue. In any segment where you have no 
differentiation on the basis of which you can recognize superiority 
as we do in business, where the person who is superior moves on to 
the top and makes more money, we have a problem. You are unable 
to sat the requirements of the most competent teachers because the 
standard is always geared to the level of the least competent. 

Mr. Mizzs. Especially for men, and for men in science and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. That is a problem I do not have an 
answer to, but it is one that perhaps causes a distortion of these 
figures that are quoted from time to time on teachers’ salaries. 

I would say further that small increases—even increases that would 
result from various Federal proposals that are presented now—in my 
judgment, would not increase appreciably the effectiveness of teach- 


ing. 

Ta the first place, the difference between what a teacher could pos- 
sibly make, even with supplements of one kind or another, as con- 
trasted to what a physician makes or an engineer makes still leaves a 
very wide margin of differential. 

Mr. Mites. You mean Federal supplements. 

Mr. Watson. That is what I mean, Federal supplements. 

So we can pour a lot of Federal money into supporting teachers’ 
salaries, but when it gets out over the lot it is going to amount to a 
few hundred dollars at the most. It is just my opinion that, having 
worked with teachers and teachers’ groups and associations and so on, 
the difference of a few hundred dollars in a teacher’s salary in itself, 
deserved as it is, is not going to accomplish the results of materially 
improving the quality of the instruction we have. That is a conviction 
of my own. 

Those are the major points I had, and there are others in the tes- 
timony, on this matter of teacher shortage. 

I would like to go further, now, to one that has become a very real 
issue, and that is the question of classroom shortage. 

Again, it is very difficult for anybody, regardless of how forcibly 
they present their facts, to draw positive conclusions on the basis of 
information that is available on a national basis. 

Mr. Bamry. Are you questioning the figures of the Department of 
Education ? 

Mr. Watson. I am questioning certain of them because they them- 
selves are certainly inconsistent. We have cited some examples in here 
of what are patent inconsistencies. 

I do not, by any stretch of the imagination, suggest that they 
are purposely presenting distorted figures. I I say that the 
factual figures on a national basis which are perfectly concise and 
merfectly factual, are not available. 
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I would like to cite some examples of this. We feel that in this 
classroom shortage area, there is no question that there is a prob- 
lem. In summation, we would say that this problem is being met; not 
as rapidly as we would like to see it, but it is being met far better 
than some of the figures would indicate—figures that have been re- 
ported. Why, we find, from the same sources, indications of short- 
ages varying all the way from 500,000 down to 100,000 classrooms. 

What 1s right? 

I simply say, Mr. Chairman, that we have available to us the same 
figures from which these other summaries have been made, and we 
cannot find in them a valid basis for saying we have a classroom 
shortage of such and such number in this country today. I do not 
believe anybody else can, either, at this point. 

Now, various States have very reliable information. In a few 
States, they doknow. They have made surveys very comprehensievly. 
Most are not consistent with the figures as reported in the national 
summation. 

Mr. Battny. What are your figures on the shortage? 

Mr. Watson. We have no figures of our own other than those that 
are provided by the Education Department or the NEA or various 
other people. We have not, in the chamber, made an independent 
study of this. But, taking their own (the others) figures, we find 
some interesting eases. 

I would just like to quote you an example of something here that 
will simply serve as an illustration of what I am talking about. 

In testimony here—I believe by the Commissioner of Education, in 
February—he cited two cases of inadequate volume of school construc- 
tion: 

For example, one State reports a total need of 11,936 classrooms in the fall of 
1958, but indicates that only 963 classrooms are scheduled for completion by the 
end of the school year 1958-59. 

A quick check reveals that school information from that State is 
very confused and contradicting. 

The classroom inventory at the beginning of 1957-58 showed 14,000 
classrooms available. A year later the same Office of Education re- 
ported 23,000 classrooms available. Not long ago the State reported 
having twice as many teachers as classrooms. 

Does this type of information justify summing it all up together on 
a national basis ? 

Let me cite you another example. 

Mr. Battery. Before you leave that State you were talking about, 
which evidently was the State of Michigan—— 

Mr. Watson. No. It was the State of Alabama. 

Now that you have mentioned Michigan, let me quote something on 
that State: 


Another State, more economically favored— 
this one is Michigan— 
reports a shortage of 11,000 classrooms in the fall of 1958. 


Mr. Battery. That is in agreement with the figures presented by 
Governor Williams to the Senate committee. 
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Mr. Warson. And this is actually testimony by the Commissioner of 
Education, I believe, before this committee. 

Mr. Mixxs. Part of it is. 

Mr. Watson (continuing) : 


with only 4,500 scheduled for completion in 1958—59. 


That State, which is Michigan, reported a need for 3,300 classrooms 
in the fall of 1956. A year later the need had jumped to 10,000 accord- 
ing to a circular from the Office of Education. Now, another year 
later, it is up to 11,100. 

The State reported having completed 8,800 and having abandoned 
only 650 classrooms during this 2-year period. The net increase of 
8,227 classrooms at 28 pupils per class could accommodate 230,300 
children according to these same reports. Enrollments increased only 
148,000. The number of classrooms built in the 2-year period ex- 
ceeded by more than 3,000 the number needed to house reported en- 
rollment increases and replace abandoned classrooms. 

Mr. Battery. That is a report by the Federal Commissioner of 
Education. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman suggest I offer legislation to 
turn this work over to the chamber of commerce ¢ 

Mr. Warson. For further analysis? That might not be a good idea. 
The chamber does not have the facilities, unfortunately, for conduct- 
ing such investigations. But let us look at this: 

How, then, can the shortage in Michigan have risen by 7,817 class- 
rooms in this period of time ? 

Mr. Batter. Increased school population. 

Mr. Watson. Well, it was not an increase to that extent as reported 
by the same reporting agencies. 

Mr. Mites. Summarize that again, Mr. Watson. 

_ Mr. Watson. This State reported having completed 8,800 and hav- 
ing abandoned 650 classrooms during this 2-year period. The net 
increase of 8,227 classrooms could accommodate 230,356 children. 
According to these same reports, enrollments increased only 148,000. 
And, yet, they show today a classroom shortage 7,000 greater than 
they had before. 

Mr. Barry. And they still have thousands of pupils on half-day 
sessions according to the Governor’s testimony. 

Mr, Watson. I am sure there will be areas where that is so. 

I am not supporting these figures as factual. They cannot be factual 
because they are contradictory. I am simply saying, though, that 
there have been reported, and reported in the press and otherwise, 
as factual, a lot of statements and summaries based on this type of 
information that could not be factual because we know the informa- 
tion itself is contradictory. 

What the actual fact is I will have to say I do not know. I would 
say, With equal assurance, nobody else knows at this point. 

Mr. Battery. Until there are other sources provided by law to fur- 
nish the Congress this information, we have no choice but to accept 
the figures submitted by the Department of Education. 

Mr. Watson. Unless you recognize the fact that those figures them- 
selves cannot be relied on, and then have to face the fact that you 
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do not have factual information for use as the basis for formulating 
olicies. 

r Mr. Mixes. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress has al- 
ready spent some $5 million to get this type of inadequate and incon- 
sistent and noncomparable information, when you passed Public Law 
815 in 1950. You provided that money, and most of these figures are 
projections of an approach to identifying classroom needs which was 
quite different from the one now in use. 

Mr. Barry. What is the attitude of the chamber on Public Law 
815? 

Mr. Mites. We have consistently supported an appropriate amount 
of assistance to the federally impacted areas which are generally 
overburdened, but we do feel that this has gotten badly out of hand 
in respect to the eligibility requirements. We concur with the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations of last year and again this year, 
that the assistance, both operational and constructionwise, be limited 
to those genuinely impacted areas. 

Mr. Barxy. You are supporting the administration’s viewpoint 
a ” appropriations be made for school districts except those on a 

ase ¢ 

Mr. Mrixs. We have not considered that, and have made no recom- 
mendations on that particular issue. 

Mr. Batter. Well, your arguments are along that line. 

Mr. Mires. No. 

We recognize, sir, and have in our letters recommended, if you will 
refer back to three letters that were submitted to this committee, that 
in instances such as, when the Air Force base was established in Colo- 
rado, there was obviously a sudden impaction of that district beyond 
the physical powers of that district to meet. 

This is not a matter of limiting this assistance to the so-called class 
A pupils who are children of parents residing on Federal bases. 

Mr. Batey. You are aware that we have constructed about $1,200 
million worth of school buildings under Public Law 815 in 8 years # 

I am asking you what the situation would be on shortages of class- 
rooms if that money had not been expended in 3,300 districts impacted 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Watson. I am sure it made a difference. 

Mr. Mies. May I ask if that amount does not include the money 
for both operations and construction ? 

Mr. Bartey. No, sir. That includes construction; it does not in- 
volve the maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Watson. As Dr. Miles said, here, the chamber has taken the 
position that there are special and emergency needs of that sort where 
the Federal Government should support the communities. 

I think what he meant was that it is felt that there are some instances 
where it has not been discreetly applied in the administration of the bill 
as it might otherwise have been. 

Mr. Barter. If those funds were not made available by the Con- 

‘ress, Dr, Miles would have to double his local property tax out in 
airfax County. 

Mr. Watson. There are just two or three other things on this class- 
room shortage picture here. 
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This is a very broad generalization, but at least it is comparable to 
some that are made on the other side of the fence. 

Mr. Battzey. You go ahead now. 

Mr. Watson. Even the Office of Education figures, which these are, 
indicate a need for 741,000 classrooms in the next 13 years. While we 
cannot accept this figure as reliable, 741,000 classrooms over the next 
13-year period, eae mean that meeting that need would call for a 
construction of 57,000 classrooms a year. 

Last year the rate of construction, or the construction, was 71,600 
classrooms. 

Mr. Bautzy. That figure is considerably reduced for this year, how- 
ever, is it not ? 

Mr. Watson. Not considerably. It is some; 2,000 rooms perhaps. 
But in numbers of the bond issues and so on that we know are in thie 
mill, or have been in the mill, where construction has not actually 
caught up with the provisions that have already been made, I would 
estimate that there would not be any substantial reduction, certainly 
in the next 2 or 3 years, from the nature of the commitments that have 
already been made or are in the process of being made. 

Mr. Mires. Approximately the same number of school bonds in 
dollar volume were sold in 1958 as in 1957, which suggests that the 
number of classrooms in 1959 would be somewhat like that built in 
1958. 

Mr. Bamey. But you are not doing anything more than meeting 
the increased need. You are not eating into this backlog of 140,000 
classrooms. You did last year to the extent of 1,800. This year it 


is estimated that you will fall short of supplying the actual need by 


about 2,700. 

Mr. Watson. Let us say “supplying what have been quoted as the 
actual needs.” 

I want to mention some other facts that should be considered in 
interpreting what the actual needs might really mean. I will com- 
ment on that now. 

We know that in many communities the shortage of schools and 
classrooms is not because of the inability of the community to build 
the school or its lack of intention to do so. It is because of sudden 
migratory moves in suburban areas, and so on, that take place. Sud- 
denly they wake up one fall morning and find that the children are 
dumped on them and they have to take emergency measures. But 
that does not means that that condition would continue—— 

Mr. Battery. Let me make a point right there. Who is responsible 
for these sudden emergencies! Is it not largely our defense pro- 
gram and the concentration of workers ? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barter. What, then, is it ? 

Mr. Watson. I would say, speaking now of migration within cities, 
there are a good many reasons. 

Mr. Battery. You are talking about bedroom communities now? 

Mr. Watson. I am talking about suburban communities that grow 
up where you have 2 or 3 miles of new homes built within a year, 

ere you have several thousand children for whom there is 
no school, and there could have been no school no matter how much 
money had been available. There is a lot of that kind of thing which 
must be considered in reviewing this question of overall needs. 
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There are also matters relating to this, some even more delicate, 
where construction is not going on because of the segregation ques- 
tion. There is no amount of funds that is going to relieve that situ- 
ation. 

There are other types of nonquantitative problems that should be 
considered in evaluating what are projected as facts of classroom 
shortages. ; 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, I wish we would not let this 1,800 
figure, which you mentioned, go without comment. It is a typical 
illustration of the misinformation which we have mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Battery. I am just quoting from the Department of Education. 

Mr. Mrzs. That is right, sir, but I want to comment again on the 
fact that this is not reliable information, as can be demonstrated 
from a mere superficial, cursory look at this. I would like to tell 
you why it could just not be true. 

It is true that their fall figures, as of the fall of 1958, said there 
was a shortage of 140,400, and that in the previous year the shortage 
was 142,200, they said. That is where you get your 1,800 in Soh 

In the same report they report an santoniug during that year of 
only 17,000 classrooms, and the buildings of 71,600 classrooms. The 
difference there is some 54,000 to 55,000 classrooms built over and 
above those that were abandoned. 

Then, when you look at the enrollment figures, you see that in this 
same report the enrollment figure for 1957 in the fall was 32,834,000, 
and that the enrollment figure for this last fall was 33,936,000, an 
increase of relatively 1.1 million students. 

If you divide that by 28 you will find that 40,000 classrooms would 
have taken care of the enrollment increase. 

What, then, happened to the other 13,000 or 14,000 or 15,000 class- 
rooms 4 ; 

We have already taken care of those abandoned and of the enroll- 
ment inerease, and we have 14,000 or 15,000 more classrooms, by this 
same report, built than were required to replace the abandoned rooms 
and take care of increased enrollment. 

Mr. Battey. Have you talked this over with the Department of 
Education ? 

Mr. Mires. Repeatedly, sir. And may I mention that the Com- 
missioner has told me repeatedly they wished they had the power 
not only to summarize what you mentioned, how much money is going 
into various aspects of education abroad, but to improve the quality. 
They have wanted to improve the quality of this. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, looking through the testi- 
money here, how is it that the U.S. Office of Education produces 
statistics on teachers that seem to be worthy of citation, but that they 
are so unreliable, according to your statement, when it comes to class- 
room statistics. 

Mr. Watson. I think I can answer that. It is easy because it is a 
very simple matter to count noses as far as teachers are concerned. It 
is not a simple matter to determine where a room is needed and where 
it is not, or where it is obsolete and where it is not. It is not a matter 
of judgment of whether there are so many teachers, but it is a matter 
of judgment as to whether you need another room. 
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Mr. Mixes. Especially, Mr. Brademas, when some of these projec- 
tions of the old figures we receive information on from certain States, 
are based on nothing much more than a post-card sampling survey 
sent to school superintendents asking them, “How many classrooms 
would you like to have ?” 

Mr. Watson. We are not questioning at all the interpretation that 
may have been put on these summaries by the Office of Education. We 
are questioning the basic information that went into making up these 
summaries, and, although in this case we will not say the statisticians 
are lying—they are not—the figures are not comparable and not 
reliable. 

Mr. Brapemas. I would have thought that the problems of learning 
what type of teacher and what type of educational training the teach- 
ers have would pose some problems just as complex as those associated 
with identifying classroom shortages, but I just raise the question. 

Mr. Watson. It would be a detailed study, but when you got it, it 
should be a factual study unless somebody just lied about this, or the 
records were not correct as to whether she had finished college or not. 
But at least there is a basis for factual information there, while there 
is not a basis in the type of information that has been gathered na- 
tionally and summarized nationally in regard to classrooms. 

That kind of information is available in some very few States. 

This might surprise you, but there are many States that, themselves, 
do not have any more reliable information totally for their States 
o~-_ y have for national figures. Yet, we are depending on them as 

actual. 

Mr. Mirxs. May I add that, in my opinion, one of the errors of the 
whole school facilities survey was that in places—in the beginning— 
they did not identify classrooms at all. They merely identified what 
was called a total of pupils in excess of normal capacity, and then 
divided into that some automatic averaging and came out with a num- 
ber of needed classrooms without ever having identified a single class- 
room in the process of deriving this figure which they ended up by call- 
ing a shortage of classrooms. 

Mr. Brapemas. If it is true that the States are having as much dif- 
ficulty as you suggest in getting together adequate satistics, is is not 
reasonable to suggest that they Be probably understate their needs 
rather than overstate them ? 

Mr. Mixes. That is a political statement, if I may say so. 

Mr. Brapemas. I do not ask it as a political question at all. 

Mr. Watson. No. I think it is a good question, and I do not have 
here the specific reference, but it depends on the way the question is 
asked. 

There was a time when school superintendents or commissioners in 
the States were defending their school program as to how many class- 
rooms they were short and so forth. But when you ask the question, 
“How many would you like to have?” or “How many do you need?” 
we find from the figures that the figure, just by that question, changes 
very drastically. 

Mr. Batter. Doctor, you are atacking the reliability of some of the 
figures supplied by educational people. 

The secretary of your State chamber of commerce in West. Virginia 
testified last year before the committee and said there was not a single 
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one of the 55 counties in the State that could not take care of their 
school construction needs. 

The figures oanpeen by the educational people were that in 19 of 
those 55 counties they had exceeded their total bonding capacity. 

How could they take care of their needs at that rated 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, may I say you are not mentioning one 
assumption ; namely, that the present 5-percent limitation on bonding 
power in the State of West Virginia is a valid one even though there 
are many States in which it is 10, 15, or a higher percentage. 

Only under the assumption that the 5-percent limitation is valid, and 
that the assessed valuations in the counties cannot be raised, is there 
any real limitation on binding power. 

If I am not mistaken, you are now in the process of having a reas- 
sessment of property in West Virginia, materially changing the bond- 
ing power of every county in the State. 

Mr. Battery. I just made the point because I want to question some 
of the facts presented by the chamber of commerce. They are not 
always true, and they cannot possibly be in this particular instance. 

Mr. Watson. I do not know in that particular case because I do not 
know the circumstances in West Virginia. But I would certainly 
assume he thought they were true. 

Mr. Mires. May I state that I received a letter yesterday, written 
March 7 by the director of the West Virginia State Chamber 

Mr. Battery. That is Mr. Stansbury. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. H. A. Stansbury. 

The total number of instructional rooms allegedly needed was only 2,093 
whereas at this very moment an aggregate of $150,631,000 worth of identical 


school building bonded capacity is at the disposal of the 55 West Virginia 
county school districts. 


Then, farther down, he says: 
Within the next 6 weeks the voters of Kanawha and Ohio Counties— 


Kanawha was one of those reported to need 641 classrooms in the total 
of the two, or about a third of all those reported in the State of West 
Virginia— 

will respectively vote on the issue of $18 million and $9 million of school bonds. 


Mr. Battey. But some of the counties in West Virginia do not even 
need any State aid for construction. They are capable on their own 
resources. But for him to say that there was not a single one of the 
55 counties is absurd. 

Mr. Mires. My point is that part of the report is again an illus- 
tration of misinformation. The figure on classrooms needed in the 
State of West Virginia was in those counties which you yourself said 
do not need any Federal or even any State support to do this job. 

Mr. Brapemas. Is the State chamber of West Virginia supporting 
increased State and local expenditures on education ? 

Mr. Battery. They are in a pitched battle over it right now in 
Charleston. This is the last week of the session of the State legisla- 
ture and they are battling over additional money for the schools 
just like they always do. 

You ask them how they stand on the State income tax in the 
chamber, and you will probably get your answer as to what is go- 
ing on. 
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Mr. Mines. They were concurring and urging the passage of these 
bond issues, and the last one in that county passed by a vote of 91 
percent. 

Mr. Brapemas. And are they for increased State aid ? 

Mr. Mites. I have not checked that. 

Mr. Batzy. Doctor, will you conclude your remarks on school con- 
struction because I want you to talk about what your objections are 
to the administration bill. and to the Murray-Metcalf bill and any 
other proposals we have here # 

Mr. Watson. Let me make some general observations here to fill out 
this picture. The details are reported in the es testimony. 

We have heard a lot about the we rons , rundown schools we 
have, particularly the emotional appeal about the firetraps we have 
all over the county. I was amazed myself to see this information, 
that in the last 20 years there have been only two fires in the whole coun- 
try in public schools that resulted in a loss of life, and yet we hear, 
reading everywhere, about these rundown fire hazards and so on. 
Only two fires, and one of those happened in a federally constructed 
school ; but that is substantially less than the record indicates. 

Mr. Battery. I do not think we can give too serious consideration to 
the point because the record might have been kind to us. 

r. Watson. That may be true, but public education generally has 
an excellent fire safety record. 

But another fact is that, on the basis of present construction, by the 
fall of this year half of all children in this country will be in schools 
less than 14 years old; built in the last 14 years. And a 14-year-old 
school is really anew school. Half of all the children will be in schools 
built since the war. 

I had some figures here to make a comparison with what Russia has 
done simply because we hear so much of it in the papers. But, the 
comparison of what we have done in school construction with what 
Russia has done is even more dramatically in favor of the accomplish- 
ments of what we have done here. There are many local shortages, 
there is no question about it, but there are these other factors of migra- 
tion; of delay pending Federal action; that they think they are going 
to get some money and they do not do their own job on it; relocation 
within cities; integration; all of those things relate to this. 

The next and final point has to do with the State and local fiscal 
capacity. Of course that is a vital issue. Those matters vary so as 
between States and, as you say, between counties within States, that it 
would be impossible here even to summarize figures. But I think one 
of the most significant things is what actually has been accomplished 
and the fact of the progress that has been made, and that can be judged 
on the basis of an overall picture of whether the States and communi- 
ties can support it. 

Just look at what they have done, and the increases in what they are 
doing and what they are anticipating doing. I think that can answer 
your question generally. That does not answer the question in regard 
to specific emerge situations or particular communities or locales; 
but those again are locan problems, and it becomes very difficult to see 
how any overall Fed finance program can pinpoint those local 
problems when they have difficulty doing that even within the States. 
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This whole question certainly, Mr. Chairman, is a very general 
issue, but it is related to this whole question of Federal taxation. 
Naturally the more we have the Federal Government doing, the more 
money they are going to have to take from the States—they cannot 

et it anywhere else—let’s say, the less money resources there will be 
For States to assume their own obligations. In some areas that may 
be entirely justified, but in the area of education I think we have a 
unique situation here. We are not talking about physical things like 
highways and so on. We are talking about something that affects 
the minds and lives and attitudes of our children, and I think that is 
a particular point that is involved. 

Certainly, though, we recognize that if this trend toward larger and 
larger Federal expenditures continues, whether it be for education or 
anything else, it is going to have some limiting effect on the States to 
do the job they should be doing. 

Mr. eee I heard the statement on the floor of the House some 
days ago, and nobody questioned it, that the income to the Federal 
Government over the 6 years since the present administration took 
over was $232 billion more than the last 6 years of the Democratic 
administration, How much of that $232 billion has gone to the cause 
of education? What has been the increase in the Federal support for 
education? Does it reflect that the schools have gotten their share 
of this $232 billion ? 

Mr. Warson. I think you have a different situation. That is the 
point I want to emphasize. 

Mr. Bamry. Let me do a little bit of reading right here: Sources of 
school revenue, of current operating funds, local taxes supply 58 per- 
cent. State legislatures provide about 38 percent, and the Federal 


Government appropriations amount to approximately 4 percent. For 

many years local revenues have been declining proportionately while 

the percentage from State and Federal sources has been increasing. 
Mr. Mixes. That is correct. 

' Mr. Battry. Do you know what I am quoting from? Listen to 

this: 


Revenues derived from the general property taxes are relatively unresponsive 
to the economic cycles. This means that public schools to the extent that they 
are supported by property tax are experiencing a continuing lag in the economic 
progress of the Nation. 

Do you have any idea where this comes from ? 

Mr. Mines. A witness of yesterday probably. 

Mr. Bautry. I think this publication is put out by the chamber of 
commerce. Do you not have a little Sao called “News and 
Cues”? Ts that not a chamber of commerce publication. 

Mr. Mites. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. I am quoting from the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Mines, That is quite correct, sir, but the point is that the States 
have been assuming this tremendous increase in responsibility and 
they are the ones that are constitutionally responsible for doing some- 
thing. It is in their constitutions or statutes to do so. 

Mr. Barry. But the State figure remains firm. 

Mr. Mixes. It has been increasing. That is what it says there. 

Mr. Barmy. I am talking about the Federal Government that is 
standing still and not making its increased contribution. 
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Mr. Mires. It is not in the Federal Constitution that it should do 
SO, Sir. 

Mr. Watson. I think that is a fundamental issue. That is the role 
the Federal Government and the responsibility the Federal Govern- 
ment has in the financing of public education. It is our conviction 
that the Federal Government does not have that responsibility for the 
financing of public education. 

Mr. Barry. What are the two ingredient parts of this whole pro- 
gram? Is it not better classrooms and better teachers ? 

Mr. Watson. Right, and how the communities can better provide 

for those. 
_ Mr. Mirzs. This is a better quality of education, Mr. Chairman. I 
believe there are many schools in which by better using the existing 
classrooms they could change the quality of education tomorrow if the 
school boards only decided the curriculum should be modified. 

Mr. Barmry. What are your objections to the Metcalf-Murray bill? 
What you have been giving? Have you got any specific objections? 

Mr. Mixers. Specifically and without going on with this question of 
local and fiscal capacities, which is in the written testimony: Specifi- 
cally in regard to that bill, it proposes, as I understand it, simply to al- 
locate to the States—unassigned as to how it is spent except for con- 
struction or salaries, and it is up to their discretion—*x” amount 
of dollars per pupil; $25 up to eventually $100 for the States and 
communities to use as they see fit in these areas. 

Mr. Barer. You gentlemen will have to agree there are no Federal 
controls there. 

Mr. Watson. No, there are no absolute Federal controls in the sense 
that they are dictating how they should use it. But they are requir- 
ing that the money be spent on one of two things. That is Federal 
direction. The purpose is naturally to improve our schools, to improve 
construction and to raise salaries. What assurance is there that a 
community that is hard pressed to meet its other financial obligations 
would not use its present school revenue in another way; that the 
money would not have been diverted to other needs, to other areas, and 
in the final analysis the teachers would get no more in the long run 
than they got to begin with? 

Mr. Battery. That is the same problem you have in the State legis- 
lature: Who gets what little money is available, with all of these other 
demands for matching Federal road moneys and various other match- 
ing funds? 

Mr. Watson. That is right, and this gets to a basic point. If I 
may—and I know your time is short for you; but—let me just sum- 
marize, because it relates to this particular question. 

Our present legislation, referring specifically to the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, is based on the assumption that you have the advantage of a 
thorouogh and objective study, factual information showing a short- 
age of classrooms and so on. Analysis reveals that uncertain condi- 
tions exist, and the way that it is presented as being a national emer- 
gency is certainly questioned by us. While recognizing local and in- 
dividual circumstances we doubt that the States are unable to cope with 
this problem. Recognizing the problem in its proper perspective, we 
do not believe that the Federal Government has resources, in any event, 
that are not: available to the States. Certainly we know that that is 
not so. 
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We hold as untenable, then, these points. Evidence shows remark- 
able, and increasingly remarkable, accomplishment in construction, 
relatively and actually, and in improving teachers’ salaries and in 
improving education generally. This is a trend we would expect 
to continue and for which our educational people in the States and 
communities are to be congratulated. 

We believe that any “massive infusion” of Federal funds would 
not stimulate but would, in the long run, actually deter local effort 
and local interest, in the example of the Murray-Metcalf bill and 
the point I just mentioned. If they have “X” millions of dollars 
coming from the Federal Government to be used for education, cer- 
tainly that money will be used for education. But their own money 
which might have been used for education, or might have been raised 
for education if they had to, would probably be diverted elsewhere. 
And it could very well be that those funds would be dissipated with- 
out the appreciable improvement of education itself, in construction 
or salaries, at all. 

Mr. Battey. They would have to build school buildings and they 
would have to increase teachers’ pay before they could get the 
Federal money. 

Mr. Watson. To the extent that that money was involved; yes. 

Mr. Mites. And that is Federal direction, may I say? 

Mr. Battery. The point you are making is, there is no incentive to 
local participation ? 

Mr. Mixes. There is no incentive locally. 

Mr. Battery. What else is wrong? 

Mr. Mites. And if the Federal ‘Government is going to allocate 
taxpayers’ money, which is what it means, it must assume respon- 
sibility, in our judgment, as to how it should be used. 

Mr. Battey. Now you want to get us into the difficulty of Federal 
control ? 

Mr. Watson. The inevitability of Federal control is one of the 
principal reasons why we oppose Federal financing of public educa- 
tion. This leads, as we say, to control eventually, we believe, of the 
educative process itself. 

Already, in the National Defense Education Act, with the pro- 
nouncements, to begin with, that there would be no control of any 
sort, educational people themselves are saying there is a degree of 
oe as to what they shall teach and the way in which it shall 

e taught. 

> ye There are some Federal controls in it. You are speak- 
ing now of the Defense Education Act of 1958. But there are Fed- 
eral controls even more severe in Public Laws 815 and 874, and we 
have not destroyed the Constitution or interfered too much with the 
American way of life. 

Mr, Watson. That is a very limited sort of thing totally, though— 
again, recognizing a peculiar situation. We did not destroy it by 
providing Annapolis and West Point either, but that is a different 
type of situation [ think. 

Mr, Battry. Would you be opposed to the committee reporting out 
the administration’s bill? 

Mr. Watson. Are you referring to the providing of bond facilities 
and soon? I would, but for an entirely different reason. Well, no, 
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it is the same reason in effect. But I think that bill is administra- 
tively unworkable. 

If I had to make a choice of the devil or the deep blue sea, I would 
rather see something like that than an outright grant of “X” dollars 
to be used any way they wanted to. 

Mr. Battery. That is in keeping with the chamber’s attitude, because 
Senator Murray referred to it as a bankers’ bil] rather than for the 
boys. and girls. 

Ir. Watson. Although I was with the Federal Reserve bank 
onee, I was in personnel work, but I am not much of a banker, I can- 
not comment authoritatively on that point. I suspect that was a 
little exaggerated remark, however. 

We are not pumping for that bill or any other bill, but we believe 
that the Murray-Metcalf bill would not accomplish the purposes it is 
intended to accomplish. Furthermore, by getting in on such a large- 
scale basis as that—and the definition of what “massive” means enters 
into this; billions of doliars is pretty massive—the Federal Govern- 
ment has its foot in the door of public education in this country, and, 
in our belief, it would inevitable, in time, lead to at least a degree— 
and should, if they are going to allocate these moneys—of contro! of 
the educative process itself. 

Mr. Batrey. I still insist that so far as Federal controls are con- 
cerned, the Murray-Metcalf approach is the least offensive, of course. 

Now, take the administration’s bill. They agree with the States to 
finance half of the interest and retirement paid on a 25- or 30-year 
bond issue. There is a provision in there that at the maturity of the 
bonds they still freeze 50 percent of the levying authority of that 
school district for an additional 10 years. 

Do you say that is not interference with local self-government, the 
worse kind of interference? And in the enacting clause of their 
legislation they have a provision that there shall be no Federal 
interference. 

Mr. Watson. I know. But it is that sort of thing, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe some legislators I know of want to have—federally con- 
trolled education through Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. Brapemas. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Do I understand, in summary, sir, that if the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is opposed to Federal aid to education, which you have 
said, and if the chamber of commerce is in favor of increased ex- 
penditures on education, which your statement also says, and if it be 
true that the chief source of funds for education in our country is the 
local property tax 

Mr. Mugs. No. 

Mr. Brapemas, It is where I live—or State tax, both State and 
local taxes. 

Mr. Watson. The tax could be sales tax or anything. 

Mr. Bravemas. Then it must be a fair conclusion, on the basis of 
these assumptions, that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce favors in- 
creases in the local property tax and favors increases in the State 
taxes throughout the United States. 

Mr. Watson. Where there is the demonstrated need for that very 
thing; but there are many areas where there is no need at all. 
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Mr. Brapemas. I just want to know what to tell folks back home, 
because I am going to have to tell them that as far as the chamber of 
commerce is concerned, the chamber of commerce wants to raise their 
property tax. 

Mr. Warson. Is he putting words into my mouth ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

There is only one source of taxation for the Federal Government as 
well as the State governments, and that is the wealth or peopenty of 
the people within States or communities. The States have the same 
taxing powers, with the exception of our foreign trade—the same tax- 
ing powers—that the Federal Government has, and we have always 
advocated the broadening of the tax base. There are places where 
the property tax is a minor part, and there are other States in which 
it is a major part of the source of school revenues, There are extremes. 

We are not going to say we are in favor of raising everybody’s prop- 
erty tax. Of course not. There are some instances where property 
taxes are almost beyond paying now. There are others in which, as in 
the 14 States that have homestead exemption laws, where they can 
have much more property tax. 

But I would want to say one more thing about the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. It is an interesting fact that in the fourth year of the operation 
of that bill, if enacted into law, it will be taking three-quarters of a 
billion dollars out of the 15 States which the Office of Education re- 
ports now to have 44 percent of the need for classrooms and 54 per- 
cent of the substandard teachers. In terms of that phrase—of put- 
ting money where the children are—it is not good legislation. 

Mr. Battery. Those are things I am sure will receive the attention 
of the full committee before legislation of that kind is reported out. 

Doctor, it is necessary for me to get over to the Public Works 
Committee before they close up. I cannot say I have agreed with 
everything you have had to say this morning but I have enjoyed the 
open and frank manner in which we could let our hair down and dis- 
cuss some of these things. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamey. It is the American way of doing things. About the 

only comment I could make is that you had a few different arguments 
from what they have been offering the past 12 years that I have been 
listening. 
Mr. owns: Well, we are adaptable. But we do thank you very 
much, and you can see that in presenting this information, as I said to 
begin with, we were presenting a type of information to contradict 
some that we feel has received a lot more attention than it deserves. 

Mr. Battey. The next witness will be Mr. H. A. Stansbury, manag- 
ing director of the West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Will - 
you identify yourself and proceed with your testimony? 


STATEMENT OF H. A. STANSBURY, OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


_ My name is H. A. Stansbury and I am managing director of the 
State Chamber of Commerce at Charleston, W. Va. 

We desire to be recorded as opposed to all of the numerous bills 
pending in the 86th Congress which aim to provide Federal funds to 
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the States either for school construction, teachers’ salaries or general 
school purposes. Our testimony is not specifically addressed to any 
one bill. We are opposed to all of them because, without exception, 
their approval by the Congress would result in Federal encroach- 
ments which would inevitably dampen the rapidly growing local en- 
thusiasm for better schools in West Virginia and disastrously weaken 
the increasing disposition of the people to more generously support 
their schools at the local level. 

In passing, however, we may comment on two of the most widely 
publicized proposals. The principal purpose of one bill is to assure 
low interest rates on school building bonds issued by local school dis- 
tricts, but the largest school bond issue ever offered in West Virginia 
will be submitted to the Kanawha County electorate on March 30, and 
bond experts agree that the issue will be sold at an interest rate of less 
than 3 percent. Is it possible that anyone in Washington, particu- 
larly a Members of Congress, has failed to hear that bonds of the 
U.S. Government, recently offered at interest rates of 4 percent have 
failed to sell? Another bill, said to be supported by the National 
Education Association, is reputedly designed “to help the school dis- 
tricts which are bonded to the limit, are holding classes in churches 
and community halls and taking any teachers they can get, regardless 
of qualifications.” By these standards, West Virginia cannot qualify, 
fortunately in our opinion, for a single classroom or any other part of 
the proposed handout. In no West Virginia school district does the 
amount of outstanding school bonds so much as approach bond limits; 
except perhaps where fires or other minor disasters have recently 
occurred no classes are meeting in churches or community halls; not 
one of the State’s 17,000 classrooms is without a teacher and the 1,317 
West Virginia teachers working with emergency certificates (out of a 
total of 17,056 teachers employed) are in large measure ineligible 
technically only and the percentage of such teachers is well below the 
national average. 

We are also glad to report that for the current 1958-59 school year, 
State and local spending for elementary and secondary education in 
West Virginia is $4 million, or 4 percent, greater than in 1957-58 al- 
though the current year has been featured by severe economic diffi- 
culties, whereas 1957-58 was one of the best years in the State’s his- 
tory. It is pertinent for interested subcommittee members to know 
that the population of West Virginia is virtually stationary, in fact, 
a slight decline has occurred since the 1950 U.S. census; that school 
enrollment has increased only 4.8 percent during the past 8 years, 
a nominal gain of 2,657 pupils annually, and that we are aware of no 
violent or sudden shifts in the school population. 


IDLE BOND CAPACITY FAR EXCEEDS SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Our testimony in opposition to Federal aid for school construction 
in West Virginia is statistically supported by exhibit A, a table ap- 
pended to this report and titled “Classroom Shortages Reported to 
the U.S. Office of Education and Adequacy of Idle Bond Capacity for 
Building Such Rooms in West Virginia School Districts”. The U.S. 
Office of Education circularized the superintendents of schools in all 
the States in October 1958, and the West Virginia superintendent of 
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schools in turn circularized the 55 county superintendents inquiring 
as to the number of “instructional rooms” needed (a) to accommodate 
excess enrollment and (b) to replace unsatisfactory school facilities. 
A copy of the summary of replies received from the 55 county super- 
intendents of schools shows that 2,093 instructional rooms were said 
to be needed in 48 of the 55 county school districts. Seven counties 
reported no schoolrooms were needed. ieee | these 2,093 school- 
rooms might seem a heavy burden, but the people of West Virginia 
anticipated all possible needs at the 1958 general election when a con- 
stitutional amendment was approved which added $76 million to the 
$75 million of idle school burdin bond capacity already available, 
making the present total of such idle bond capacity $150,631,518. In 
1950, by a vote of 340,051 to 150,251, the people of West Virginia had 
ratified a constitutional amendment which permitted the issue, on 60 
percent approving votes, of school bonds equal to 3 percent of the as- 
sessments in school districts. The 1958 constitutional amendment in- 
creased the bond limit to 5 percent of assessments and was approved 
by a vote of 282,423 to 165,741. 

An astounding fact shown in exhibit A is that in 19 of West Vir- 
ginia’s 55 counties, where aggregate assessments for 1958 were nearly 
$1,200 million, not one dollar of school building bonds is today out- 
standing. If the school authorities recommended and the voters ap- 
proved, school building bonds aggregating $58,676,815 could be issued 
and sold in these 19 counties within the next 60 days. The list of 
counties where no school bonds are outstanding includes several of 
the largest and richest in the State, such as Cabell (Huntington), 
Harrison (Clarksburg) and Marion (Fairmont) in which counties 
the aggregate of idle school building bond capacity is $31,897,786. It 
has been more than 30 years since a school bond was sold in any of 
these three counties. The school superintendents of Harrison and 
Marion Counties nevertheless reported the need for 247 classrooms 
as against idle bond capacity of nearly $17 million. Other rich and 
prosperous counties where the amount of school bonds outstanding 
totals a nominal $1,948,000 and where unused bond capacity aggregates 
$17,394,053 are Hancock (Weirton), Jackson (Ravenswood) and Ohio 
(Wheeling). It is completely clear that all of the schoolrooms needed 
in the half-dozen counties just mentioned could be provided in short 
order without approaching the building bond limits in any case. In 
the 19 counties where no school bonds are now outstanding, and where 
idle bond capacity is $58,676,815, the 19 county superintendents re- 
ported to the U.S. Office of Education the need for 782 schoolrooms. 
In the wholly unlikely event that the people of these 19 counties should 
elect to meet the deficiency at once and spend on unbelievably high 
average of $30,000 per room in the process, the job could be done with ° 
40 percent of the presently idle school bond capacity. 

The present disposition of the people of West Virginia is so favor- 
able toward school improvement that we confidently expect school 
bond issues for 1959 to be the largest of any year in the history of 
the State. We have mentioned the $18 million issue in Kanawha, the 
seat of the State Capital, but we call your special attention to the 
fact that the voters in Ohio County will go to the polls on May 5 to 
approve a $9 million issue when the fact is that the school superin- 
tendent of Ohio County did not report to the U.S. Office of Education 
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the need in that county for a single classroom. The voters in Wood 
County will also vote on a $2,350,000 school bond issue on April 25 
although a larger issue was approved there as recently as 1953, and 
at least a half-dozen other West Virginia counties are expected to 
hold building bond elections prior to the opening of the 1959-00 
school year. The chances are good that the $40 million of school bonds 
now outstanding in West Virginia will be substantially more than 
doubled before the end of the current fiscal year. 

For the benefit of those who examine the varying estimates of 
county schoolroom costs appearing in exhibit A, we may say that these 
estimates are based upon (a) actual cost experience in counties where 
schools have recently been built; (b) population, wealth, sparsity of 
schools, availability of local materials, wage rates and other like 
factors, and (c) the dominant economic characteristics of the 55 
counties. In every case, the cost estimates shown substantially exceed 
the most recent actual experience in school building. 


Levy PorenTIAt ror Current ScHoot Expense INCREASED BY 
$14,818,475 


The facts set out in exhibit B of this statement conclusively sup- 
port the contention of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce that 

ederal aid for the supplementation of teachers’ salaries is not neces- 
sary in West Virginia. This is true because the 1958 constitutional! 
amendment, favored by 63 percent of the participating voters not 
only increased from 3 percent to 5 percent the ratio of school bond 
authority to assessments, but increased by more than 40 percent the 
levy potential for current school expense. As indicated in exhibit B, 


Ereperey tax receipts for current school expense will be $35,256,477 
or the current 1958-59 school year, but the constitutional authority 
granted last November for 100 percent excess school levies, increases 
the levy potential by $14,818,475 for the school year 1959-60. While 
no one expects uniform approval of 100 percent excess levies in all of 
the State’s 55 counties, the movement is already underway in a num- 
ber of counties to take wivaniage of this provision. In one county, 
t 


Mineral, by no means one of the richer, in fact one of the poorer 
counties of the State, 100 percent excess school levies were approved 
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last Friday, March 6, by 73 percent of the voters participating in the 
special election. Other counties where announcement of special school 
levy elections have already been made are: Boone, Brooke, Kanawha, 
Marshall, Mingo, Preston, Raleigh, Wayne, Wetzel, and Wood. 

For the contingency that some subcommittee members may be skep- 
tical of the ability of West Virginia taxpayers to add to their present 
property tax burden, we cite a recent US. Census Bureau report which 
shows the 1957 State and local tax burden for all the States in rela- 
tion to each $100 of personal income reviewed by the residents. Prop- 
erty tax collections per $100 of personal income in West Virginia were 
only $1.81 in 1957 and Delaware and Alabama alone ranked below the 
Mountain State in this respect. The average in the other States was 
more than double that prevailing in West Virginia. Collection of 
West Virginia State and local taxes other than those on property 
amounted to $5.35 of each $100 of personal income in 1957, the State 
ranking slightly above the average in this respect. 

I may say by way of summary that the constitutional obstacles to 
school improvement which have existed for 25 years in West Virginia 
have now been removed and that the way is clear for the people to 
very substantially increase their financial support and improve the 
quality of their schools by their own efforts In addition to removal 
of the constitutional limitations, the statewide property reappraisal 
and revaluation program is rapidly gaining momentum with 90 per- 
cent of the costs bein paid by the State, and 10 percent by the county 


courts. This program conducted at a cost of $1,500,000 annually to 
the State is nearing completion in 10 counties and is underway in 11 


other counties. Since schools receive an average of 62 cents out of each 
property tax dollar levied in West Virginia, and since this program is 
expected to greatly increase property assessments, the prospects of 
increased local revenues for schools from this source are very bright. 

May I say in conclusion that no act the Congress could adopt would 
so greatly accelerate the pace of general school progress in West Vir- 
ginia as one which would irrevocably declare the intent of the Con- 
gress to permanently assign to the local school districts and to the 
eH complete financial responsibility for the support of public 
schools. 
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Exuisit A.—Classroom shortages reported to U.S. Office of Education and 
adequacy of idle bond capacity for building such rooms in West Virginia’s 55 
school districts (compiled by the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce, Mar. 


10, 1959) 
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Exuisit B.—Potential increase of “current expenditure” levies constitutionally 
authorized for West Virginia’s school districts at the 1958 general election 
(compiled by the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce, Mar. 10, 1959) 





School district 


Current 
expense 
receipts 
1958-59 


Increased school levy authority for 1959-60 





50 percent 
increase, 
34 counties 


100 per- 
cent 
increase, 
21 coun- 
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Bonds 


Total 
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Potential 
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STATEMENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DOCUMENTING ITs 
Support OF MEASURES DersIGNEeD To INCREASE LOCAL REVENUES FOR WEST 
VIRGINIA PusBLiIc ScHOOLS 


As background for the statements which follow, we cite official records which 
show that State aid and teacher retirement appropriations of the Legislature 
of West Virginia to local schools have approached, equaled, or exceeded 60 per- 
cent of the total State and local revenues of such schools for each of the past 
12 years. The paucity of local school support and the relative generosity of 
State support of such schools are confirmed by the National Education Associa- 
tion, reports of which organization show that West Virginia stands ninth among 
the States in ratio of State to local financial support of schools. This contin- 
uing imbalance has been criticized by one respected legislative study commission 
after another, beginning with that of the Strayer Commission published in 1945, 
Nearly a score of distinguished out-of-State educators comprised the Strayer 
staff, and significantly its chief statistician and research associate was Mr. Sam 
M. Lambert, now research director for the National Education Association. In 
1945 when State aid and retirement appropriations of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature for local schools totaled only $19,842,696, and local revenues for such 
schools totaled $16,137,746, the Strayer Commission recommended that no 
further appropriations of State funds be made until the ratio of local support 
was substantially increased. Nevertheless, for the 1958-59 school year appro- 
priations of State aid and teacher retirement funds totaled $62,019,680, and local 
revenues only $41,993,089. In 1945 the State furnished 55 percent of total State- 
local school revenues in West Virginia. Despite the Strayer and other recom- 
mendations the figure had grown to 60 percent for 1958-59. 

In the above background the West Virginia Chamber has consistently opposed 
all of the numerous increases of State appropriations made for local schools since 
1945 and just as consistently has vigorously advocated increased property tax 
levies for school purposes. The West Virginia Chamber is clearly on solid 
ground in advocating sharp increases in school revenues from local property 
taxes. A current report of the U.S. Census Bureau (G—-CGA-No. 8) shows that 
1957 property tax collections made for all purposes in West Virginia were only 
$28.36 per capita, yet West Virginia is one of the most richly endowed of all the 
States with natural resources. West Virginia’s coal, gas, oil, salt, stone, and 
timber resources are fabulous but her population is sparse and still the State 
ranks third from the bottom of the list of States in per capita property tax- 
payments. Although 62 percent of all local property tax revenues are allocated 
to schools in West Virginia, the per capita property taxpayment for school sup- 
port was only $17.58 in 1957-58 and property tax revenues for schools were only 
$86.27 per enrolled pupil for that year. 

Constitutional restrictions hampered school financing progress in some cases 
for which reason the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce began in 1948 and 
has repeatedly thereafter supported amendments to the State constitution. In 
1950 an amendment, adopted with complete chamber support, increased school 
building bond authority by $79 million. Since 1953 the chamber has repeatedly 
urged voter approval of another constitutional amendment (finally adopted 
November 4, 1958, by a vote of 282,423 to 165,741) which provided (a) $76 million 
of additional school building bond authority for the 55 county school districts, 
and (6) $15 million of additional levy authority for current school expense in 
these 55 county districts. Nearly $11 million of the new levying authority for 
eurrent expense belongs to the 34 counties with 85 percent of the State’s pupils, 
where maximum school levies were previously laid and where it is believed a 
major portion of the $11 million will be promptly voted for current expense 
purposes, effective with the 1959-60 school year. For the benefit of those who 
may be skeptical about school board or voter approval of the excess school levies 
made possible by this constitutional amendment, it may be pointed out that 
school boards have already scheduled votes in Boone, Brooke, Kanawha, Mar- 
shall, Mineral, Mingo, Preston, Raleigh, Wayne, Wetel, and Wood Counties on 
100 percent excess school levies, and the voters in Ohio County are likewise 
scheduled to vote on a 75 percent excess school levy, all within the next 90 days 
and for the 1959-60 school year. These 12 counties account for 37 percent of 
the total elementary and secondary school enrollment of the State, and if the 
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proposed excess levies are approved, the current expense funds of these 12 counties 
will be increased by an aggregate of $5,196,758 for the 1959-60 school year. Votes 
are also scheduled in Kanawha, Ohio, and Wood Counties before the end of the 
current school year on the issue of $29,350,000 of school building bonds, which 
figure may be compared to the statewide total of $40,342,000 of such school 
building bonds now outstanding. Since the West Virginia Legislature did not 
finally adopt until 2 weeks ago the enabling legislation which implements the 
“Better schools” amendment to the constitution, it is logical to assume that 
a number of other counties will vote upon and several will undoubtedly approve 
excess school levies and building bond issues before the next school year begins. 

During the calendar years 1957 and 1958, the West Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce has also avidly supported the property reappraisal and revaluation pro- 
gram, including an employer-financed appropriation of $5 million made by the 
1957 legislature to carry out the 3-year program. In some quarters it is esti- 
mated that this program, when completed, will approximately double the pres- 
ent volume of property assessments in West Virginia. Since 62 percent of the 
levies laid on assessments automatically go to the school boards for current 
expense purposes, this program may eventually provide $40 million annually 
of new school revenues. 

It should be noted however that every effort has been made by the West Vir- 
ginia school lobby to minimize, belittle, and stigmatize the efforts of the West 
Virginia Chamber to improve the local revenue position of West Virginia’s public 
schools. The chamber has been severely castigated in the “School Journal” 
of the State education association and in other such media because the chamber 
opposed the association’s so-called incentive plan for local school support. This 
plan, offered in the 1958 and 1959 sessions of the legislature requires the appro- 
priation of approximately $15 million of State aid to local schools (over and 
above the present $62 million) and requires that this additional $15 million of 
State aid be “matched” by only $419,000, or 3 percent of local funds. The 
chamber’s opposition to this and repetitious earlier proposals of the same general 
character has been solidly based upon the firm recommendations of the distin- 
guished educators who served on the Strayer commission in 1945 and on the 
Lindman commission in 1956. The conclusions of the Governor’s Commission 
on State and Local Finance in 1954 also support the position of the chamber 
on local school financing. 

Opposition of the West Virginia chamber to such proposals as the 1957 and 
1958 incentive plans has necessarily been vigorous and occasionally noisy. Op- 
position of the character is required because on page 584 of the November 1958 
issue of the Journal of the National Education Association, it is reported that 
25 school teachers were found by a NEA survey to be serving in the 132-member 
West Virginia Legislature, whereas only 76 teachers were then serving in the 
legislatures of the other 45 States which participated in the NEA survey. 

More than 7,000 senators, delegates, and assemblymen serve in these 46 State 
legislatures, indicating that teachers are outnumbered 92 to 1 in the other States 
and are outnumbered only 5 to 1 in West Virginia where State aid appropria- 
tions now regularly equal the total salaries paid to all of the State’s 17,000 
elementary and secondary schoolteachers. To put it in other words and baldly, 
teachers in large numbers now vote in the West Virginia Legislature to increase 
the funds from which their own salaries are paid, and the protest of the State 
chamber against such procedures are, therefore, fully justified. 

Filed with the committee clerk for inspection by committee members if desired 
are copies of 14 membership and legislative bulletins of the West Virginia Cham- 
ber of Commerce issued from November 20, 1956, to February 21, 1959. These 
bulletins are marked to show the numerous favorable references to proposals for 
increased revenues for public schools. Included are bulletins to members, Nos. © 
277, 278, 282, 283, 287, 294, 296, 297, and 299, and legislative reports to members, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. 


(Information referred to was filed with Subcommittee on General 
Education and is available for committee reference. ) 
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It is a paradoxical fact that during the past 2 years and earlier the publica- 
tions of the West Virginia chamber have been so perponderantly devoted to 
supporting the adoption of constitutional amendments and the passage of legis- 
lation designed to improve property assessment procedures and the increase of 
school levies, that the tax-exempt status of the organization may be questioned 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 


Mr. Barter. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
hr morning. 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 


10a.m., Friday, March 13, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucatTion, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucatTion AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Bailey, Thompson, Udall, Brademas, and 
Hiestand. 

Also present: Robert E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Baitey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes a member of the staff to offer for introduction 
in the printed record any material from those who could not attend 
the hearing in person. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a publication called “News 
and Cues,” from the education department of the chamber of com- 
merce, Which consists of an article written by Allen P. Burkhardt of 
Stanton, Nebr., who asked that that be his statement in lieu of ap- 
pearing in person. 

Mr. Barer. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion 
in the record. 

Mr. McCorp. We have a letter, accompanied by a reprint of an 
article from Space Digest of 1958, written by Donald W. Douglas, 
of the Douglas Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Bartxgy. Without objection, it will be accepted for the record. 

Mr. McCorp. We have letters from Robert E. Hald, South Dakota 
Education Association; Eli H. Cohen, executive secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee ; Bernice A. Buchanan, president of the Car- 
ver Federation of Teachers, Ferndale, Mich. A letter from Gordon 
L. Hill, president of the Hartford Federation of Teachers, Hartford, 
Conn. Letter from Gladys R. Messee, president of the Idaho Fed- 
eration of Teachers. A telegram from Vineus J. Young, president, 
local 481, American Federation of Teachers, Newark, N.J. 

Mr. Battzy. Without objection they will be included in the printed 
record. 

465 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
[News and Cues, February 1959, Chamber of Commerce of the United States] 


A ScHoo. SUPERINTENDENT'S VIEW ON THE GROWING INTRUSION OF THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION * 


* * * T am very much concerned about the Federal Government's 
attempt to get control of our schools, and certainly hope that the 
American people will urge Congress to kill any Federal aid to educa- 
tion bills that may be introduced this session. The National Educa- 
tion Defense Act was passed under the pretense of an emergency 
which did not, and does not, exist. Iam sure you have studied that 
act carefully, and you know how the Federal Government, through 
the individual student, has stepped into the local education picture. 
Some of the school people of our country, I’m afraid, have been 
rather thoroughly brainwashed. 


I would like to talk about the growing intrusion of the National Government 
in the field of education. 

Let me put the case to you squarely—without prejudice—and with a full 
realization that time never stands still. 

In recent years, the Congress has entertained legislation which called for 
National Treasury appropriations for school construction and for teacher salaries 
These bills did not pass, but they are certain to be reintroduced. There is heavy 
pressure behind them. 

Their passage would represent a basic change in the traditional philosophy of 
education in this country which dates back about 170 years. 

Throughout our history, the American people have strongly adhered to the 
philosophy of popular education for all our citizens. During colonial times and 
during the early days of our Republic our schools were maintained by religious 
bodies, voluntary secular groups, and families who clubbed together to board a 
teacher around the neighborhood for the benefit of their children. 

It was very early, however, that a public responsibility for education came to 
be recognized. We find the first evidence in New England where the free schoo! 
was alined with the free church and the town meeting to form the third leg of 
what might be called a tripod of freedom. 

The principle of education as a public responsibility spread from the New 
England colonies to others. In the second quarter of the 19th century, the move- 
ment for universal primary and secondary education led to a tremendous growth 
of public schools throughout the country. 

State governments began to give financial support to education and to estab- 
lish minimum education standards. The role of the States in education has 
steadily expanded ever since, although the immediate control and support of the 
primary and secondary school system still lies with the local school district. 

The National Government stayed out of the educational picture insofar as con- 
trol was concerned ; but it helped education. As early as 1785 and on later o- 
casions, the National Government made grants of public lands to help States and 
Territories establish school systems. These grants were valuable assets to public 
education, but they did not initiate or imply a continuing national program of 
action for the support of education. They were in the category of single trans- 
actions. They were not in the category of continuing subsidies. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTROLS THAT WHICH IT SUBSIDIZES 


The proponents of National Government intervention in public education today 
will tell us that times have changed, and that only a dinosaur mind would resist 
the appropriation of Federal funds for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and 
other costs of schooling. They ignore or at least scoff at a Supreme Court de- 
cision which declares that the National Government may control that which 
it subsidizes. Those of us who say that Federal subsidy of education will lead 
to centralized control of education—with textbooks written by Washington 


1 About the writer: Allen P. Burkhardt is a native of Stanton, Nebr. He holds an 
A.B. degree from Nebraska Wesleyan University, a M.S. degree from Columbia University 
in New York City, and a Ph. D. degree from the University of Nebraska. 

He is the superintendent of schools and president of the junior college, Norfolk, Nebr.. 
Collegeof vest Griley Cole: the ‘Univorsty ot Once, Omaha Neb; en th 

n, Greeley, Colo.; the Univers of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.; an ue 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln. ad 
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bureaucrats—are brushed off as calamity howlers and croaking ravens of 
despair. 

They will point to the fact that the National Government is already contribut- 
ing to public education but is not attempting to control its direction. They 
raise the point that if a little Federal aid is a good thing, why not more of it? 

They argue that Treasury funds help support agricultural extension pro- 
grams and agricultural research at many colleges and universities; that the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps is federally supported. So are defense re- 
search contracts with colleges and veterans’ education programs. And as for 
building schools, why, the argument is that the National Government built a 
lot of them in the 1930’s, and has built others since in areas especially affected 
by Federal activities. And what about the school lunch program? 

In the end, they sum up their case by triumphantly challenging anyone who 
opposes Federal intervention in education by asking where the element of con- 
trol comes in. 

It all sounds plausible to those who have not taken the trouble to examine the 
facts. Those of us who work in the field of education know full well that 
control always accompanies gifts or loans of money. It is right that this is the 
case. No Government agency should “give away” the taxpayers’ money with- 
out knowing what happens to it. Dr. Ward G. Reeder, professor of education at 
Ohio State University, an eminent authority in the field of school administration, 
in his book “The Fundamentals of School Administration” says: “For anyone 
to advocate Federal aid without Federal control is to advocate nonsense ; a cer- 
tain amount of Federal control has always followed Federal aid and, as the 
present writer believes, a certain amount of it should.” 

Let us take a brief look at these existing programs of so-called Federal aids 
to education and at the U.S. Office of Education. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION—-A CLEARING HOUSE FOR IDEAS 


The U.S. Office of Education conducts research, provides information and serv- 
ice to school authorities and to government agencies in the United States and 
abroad, compiles and publishes statistics and bulletins, and performs varied 
service activities. It exercises little or no control over the schools because it has 
no general aid funds to distribute. 

It administers the temporary programs of financial assistance for school 
construction in federally affected areas. It also administers grants to States 
in support of resident instruction at land-grant colleges and the program of 
aid to vocational education. As of today, vocational education is tied to 
general education more closely than it used to be, but the Federal program grew 
largely from a national concern about the shortage of trained labor in 1917—the 
year we entered World War I. Asa result, the National Government provided 
grants-in-aid to the States for the salaries and training of teachers of agricul- 
tural, trade and industrial, and home economics subjects in public schools. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FINANCED MOSTLY WITH STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS 


Subsequent laws have broadened the scope of vocational aid. Total annual 
grants now amount to around $37 million, distributed among several categories. 
In the fiscal year 1957, Federal grants accounted for only 19.4 percent of total 
public expenditures for vocational education. The States contributed 35.4 per- 
cent and local governments 45.2 percent. For every dollar the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending, the States are spending $1.82 and local governments $2.32. 

Compared with their Federal grants, 10 States spend over 5 times as much 
State and local funds, and 21 States spend more than 4 times as much. The 
two lowest spending States, Maine and New Hampshire, pay $1.90 of State and 
local funds for every $1 grant received from the Federal Government. Many of 
= wee with low per capita income are spending heavily for vocational 
education. 

It is apparent the States and localities have already assumed the major re- 
sponsibility for supporting vocational education. 

Most of the existing federally aided programs have matured, and might well 
benefit from closer integration with the general educational programs in the 
States and localities. 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee of Governors and Federal Officials, 
appointed by President Eisenhower last fall unanimously agreed that this voca- 
onal function of education should be returned to the States along with tax 
sources to support it. The administration has concurred in this viewpoint. 
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The key point is that the Federal vocational education program was designed 
to promote certain skills and not education generally. That is important to keep 
in mind. It is also important to note that the need for Federal aid in the fields 
of vocational homemaking and vocational agriculture has long since disappeared 
but the aid, with its accompanying control, continues to come. The control 
comes through the State, but it stems from Washington. The control is definite 
and in detail, regulating the course of study, length of class periods, qualifica- 
tions and activities of the teachers, etc. It is also significant to note that the per 
student cost figures in vocational agriculture and vocational homemaking are 
among the highest, and in many schools the highest, of any subject in the 
curriculum. 

FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS CONSTITUTE A SPECIAL CASE 


It is also important to keep in mind that Treasury funds for schools in fed- 
erally affected areas constitute a special case and have nothing to do with edu- 
eation generally. The program dates back to 1941 when Federal activity in the 
interest of national defense began to alter the character of various communities. 
Quiet communities suddenly found themselves the center of roaring activity 
as defense plants moved in. 

The program, as it presently exists, recognizes the obligation of the National 
Government to support education in areas where increased school enrollment 
arising from activities of the National Government places a substantial and 
continuing burden on local school districts. 

Business and civic groups which resist general Federal aid have endorsed this 
assistance to federally impacted areas as a necessary part of our defense effort. 
They know that many such areas cannot meet the sudden demands for school 
expansion and that the problem is often aggravated by the tax-exempt status of 
Federal property. 

Conditions of eligibility for Federal funds and allotment criteria are provided 
by law. Grants are made directly to eligible school districts, and matching is 
not required. 

In some of these schools, however, Federal support would be unnecessary and 
in others could be substantially curtailed if legislation providing payments in 
lieu of taxes were to replace the present law. There will, however, be some dis- 
tricts which should have continuing support from the National Government to 
insure adequate education for the children of Federal defense personnel—both 
military and civilian. 

Again, the point is that the Federal aid to schools in federally affected areas 
is a special case. Any argument that this program is a worthy precedent for 
Federal intervention generally is a thing of “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


SURPLUS COMMODITY DONATIONS SHOULD CONTINUE 


Now we come to the school-lunch program which is often cited as an example 
of how benevolent a centralized government can be while at the same time keeping 
its hands off the control of the schools by local authorities. 

Irregular emergency grants for school lunches date back to 1933. Annual dona- 
tions of agricultural commodities began in 1935, and annual cash grants for 
balanced lunches in 1943. The primary authorization for the present program is 
the National School Lunch Act of 1946, under which the Department of Agricul- 
ture distributes cash and commodities to States for nonprofit school lunches, 
and makes cash payments directly to nonprofit private schools in the 27 States 
which prohibit State payments to private schools. 

Let us take note that the school-lunch program is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—not the Office of Education. This comes to pass because the 
program assists in cutting down agricultural surpluses. This is the primary 
purpose. 

I think we can all agree that surplus commodity donations should continue, but 
I would like to see a reduction and eventual elimination of cash grants after a 
reasonable period of time and let the States, localities, and parents assume the 
full responsibility for the cash financing required. 

The school-lunch program has the definite merit of promoting child health; but 
here again, we have a case of a specialized Federal activity which can in no way 
be construed as a precedent for an expansion of appropriations from the National 
Treasury for education in general. 
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FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION IS A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


The fact is that none of the long-standing education activities of the Na- 
tional Government have anything to do with general education. The ROTC 
was established in the interests of national defense. Research allotments to 
institutions of higher education are for the same purpose. Schools constructed 
in the 1930’s with National Treasury funds were built to provide employment 
under an emergency public works program. 

When closely examined, the case of the would-be interventionists in educa- 
tion falls flat on its fact. Their alleged precedents have no real exhibit value. 


THEY HAVE THEIR FOOT IN THE DOOR 


Nevertheless, they have their foot in the door, and they are a force with 
which to be reckoned. They made definite gains in 1958. The last Congress 
was in a mood of intense concern about the sudden advent of the space age. 
It considered a variety of emergency programs to balance off the challenge of 
the Soviet sputniks. 

In a sort of panic atmosphere the administration proposed scholarships and 
loans to high-ability youth and grants-in-aid to the States—which the States 
were to match—to improve the quality of instruction in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages and to encourage statewide setups for testing, counsel- 
ing, and the guidance of all teenagers. 

Other proposals to accelerate the training of needed manpower included pro- 
grams in foreign language training, with special language centers for the teach- 
ing of them or rare languages. They also included Federal fellowships to en- 
courage the establishment and expansion of graduate schools and institutes at 
selected colleges for the further training of language teachers and guidance 
counselors. 

Still other programs proposed as emergency defense measures were those 
to explore the possible uses of radio, television, and other media to improve 
instruction, a system of area vocational technical schools, a new science in- 
formation service and a better system of collecting statistics about education 
from the several States. 

Altogether, the National Defense Education Act authorized 12 different pro- 
grams, all presumed to meet the stated purpose of “insuring trained manpower 
of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national defense needs of the United 
States.” In signing the act, the President said it “is an emergency undertaking 
to be terminated after 4 years.” 

There are grave suspicions that it will not be terminated after 4 years or after 
14 years. This sort of thing has an unfortunate way of becoming engraved in 
national policy, and the powers of the National Government under the National 
Defense Education Act are tremendous, even if uncertain at this date. That is 
why the close observers of National Government policies opposed it during its 
consideration by the Congress. There is suspicion about this new law, if for no 
other reason than that advocates of permanent Federal intervention see it as a 
step in their direction. 


LOCAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION HAS SUCCEEDED 


The best argument against such permanent Federal assumption of responsi- 
bility for education is the faith in and success of local-State government in this 
field. And local control cf education has succeeded. In fact, we Americans have 
evolved the best system of education ever developed through the diverse ap- 
proaches of the 48 States. 

I have nothing against change, if change will actually mean progress. But 
there is no evidence that a change to Federal responsibility in education would 
represent anything but deterioration—deterioration in local effort and determina- 
tion to have good schools. 

The strength of this country springs from the fact that American is a republic. 
The Constitution guarantees to each State the right of a republican form of 
g£overnment. 

The phenomenal growth and development of this continent was achieved 
without the benevolent direction of centralized government. 

Our per capita income is greater than that of any other nation. Our educational 
system is the admiration of the world. Only recently, Britain has been examin- 
ing our junior and senior high school system with a view to adapting it to its 
own needs. 
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STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION——ONE OF OUR MOST PRIZED TRADITIONS 


The trend throughout the world is toward centralized decisionmaking—toward 
collectivism—and we ourselves have been edging in that direction for several 
decades. But collectivism breeds servility and stagnation. It has never worked 
anywhere, any place, in all recorded time of men. 

What shall we do? Trade in a proven pattern of success for a pattern of 
acknowledged failure? 

That is what we are being asked to do. National Treasury support for public 
schools would be a critical step in that direction. 

The American people can take pride in the accomplishments of State and local 
governments in the continued extension of educational opportunities. Financial 
support has, on the whole, been generously provided and standards have steadily 
risen, even in the less wealthy States. There is ample reason to regard State 
and local control of education as one of our most prized traditions. 

It is beside the point and completely unnecessary to justify a national interest 
in education solely upon considerations of national defense or population 
mobility. 

There is nothing incompatible between the national interest in an educated 
citizenry and our tradition of leaving responsibility for general public education 
to the States. The national interest in education, like many other national 
objectives, is best served by State and local administration and control. National 
action related to general public education is best confined to research, advisory, 
and clearinghouse functions. 

It remeains to apply these general considerations to existing Federal programs 
and to any present or anticipated shortages in elementary and secondary school 
facilities. 

MORE STUDENTS, MORE TEACHERS, MORE NEW CLASSROOMS 


Rapidly expanding communities have necessarily experienced some lag in 
getting schools built for their increasing enrollment, but the overall story of 
progress in education by local means is indicative of energetic leadership and 
widespread support. 

I do not wish to clutter up this presentation with too many figures, but I 
would like to point out that school enrollments increased from 25.1 million in 
1950 to 32.8 million in 1957. This was an increase of more than 30 percent. 
Nevertheless, the pupil-teacher ratio declined from 27.5 to 26.2. In other words, 
the teachers employed increased from some 917,000 to 1,254,000—or almost 37 
percent. 

This remarkable expansion of the teaching corps was achieved at the same 
time that the average salary of teachers was raised from $3,010 in 1949-50 to 
$4,650 in 1957-58. 

We expanded the Nation’s teaching force by more than one-third, while at the 
same time increasing the average teacher salary by more than 50 percent—and 
during this period built almost half a million new classrooms. This is an 
amazing achievement. It has not been duplicated either in the world of busi- 
ness or in other fields of Government. 

Who did it? People did it. Localities did it. States did it. The National 
Government did not do it. 

This achievement most certainly does not suggest any lack of will or ability 
on the part of the States and their communities to maintain good school systems. 

On the contrary, it reveals a degree of leadership and a willingness to employ 
local and State resources for school purposes, that denies any justification for 
“* * * o massive infusion of Federal funds to be used by the States and localities 
for teachers’ salaries and to build classrooms * * *’ as recommended in Sep- 
tember, 1958, by the National Education Association. 


POPULATION INCREASE CAUSES SOME GROWING PAINS 


Educational facilities vary widely from State to State, from community to 
community. This situation intensifies the problems, found in some States, that 
stem from marked disparities in the size and resources of local school districts. 

A number of States have reorganized their school systems to eliminate districts 
too small and too poor to do an adequate job. The consolidation of uneconomi- 
cal school districts needs to be speeded in the interests of economy and the in 
provement of educational standards. 


Consolidation should be supplemented by effective equalization procedures or 
ether devices under which the State enables poorer districts to carry on an 
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adequate school program. In addition, the State should help finance both 
current operations and capital outlays for buildings when the locality clearly 
lacks enough resources to provide them. Many States are now doing this. 

Some States have severely restricted the taxing and borrowing powers of 
their subdivisions. Many of these restrictions, and some of the limits the States 
have imposed on their own taxing and borrowing powers, will, if not modified, 
deprive school systems of the increased capital outlays and operating revenues 
required during the next decade. The States should modify these constitutional 
and statutory limitations that impede effective State and local action. 

The proper course for State and local governments is quite clear. Good schools 
are essential to the national welfare: the most important resource of the United 
States is not its soil, minerals, climate, or extent of territory, but its citizens. 


STATES HAVE CAPACITY TO MEET EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The States do have the capacity to meet their educational requirements. This 
is a proven fact. Every State in the Union, and probably every school district in 
the United States is in better financial condition than is our Federal Government. 
Federal aid to the schools of America would either increase deficit spending or 
Federal taxation and speed the inflationary trend. With financial aid would 
eventually come Federal control. Any degree of Federal control over education 
would be disastrous to our tradition of local authority and State responsibility. 

If adequate educational opportunities were possible only through a program 
of Federal financial assistance, the decision would be clear. But it does not fol- 
low that Federal aid is the way to get good schools. Under any moderate pro- 
gram of aid, the amount going to individual States would not be large enough 
to count effectively. And Federal aid in an amount sufficient to mitigate the 
problem significantly would result in such undermining of State and local 
responsibility as to endanger seriously the kind of educational system that has 
served America so well. 

Our lawmakers in Washington can serye us best by cutting Federal participa- 
tion in education and other fields which can best be handled by the States and 
local communities. They might better devote their energies toward the balancing 
of the budget and the saving of our economic system through halting the inflation- 
ary trend. 

Local and State governments can, should, and, in my opinion, will make the 
wisest decision—and adequate provision—for the best development of education. 


[Excerpted from pages 63 and 64 of the hearings, Wednesday, July 16, 1958] 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * T have always been opposed to Federal aid for schools or education 
in any form. I am opposed to general aid, and also opposed to the present bill 
which calls for aid for school construction purposes. It’s my feeling that the 
communities of Nebraska and, for that matter, of the entire United States are 
better able to build their own school buildings than is Uncle Sam. ‘There isn’t 
a school district in the United States in as bad shape, financially, as the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, if we ever accept aid from Washington, we will 
have to expect to accept accompanying control. Contrary to what some people 
try to say, there is no such thing as Federal aid without Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics, 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these two departments. 
In order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study 
outlined and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. 
We have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of their 
money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whos* qualifi- 
cations are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers to con- 
ferences designated by those authorities. If we have night classes, they have 
to be operated according to the rules of the Federal and State departments. In 
other words, we are perfectly able to work out our own course of study in all 
other fields, including science, mathematics, English, and other technical fields 

373878—59——-31 
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because we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because we get Federal aid for agri- 
culture and home economics, we have to accept courses of study worked out by 
other people. We, also, have to accept supervision from the outside in those 
fields, while in every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. Other 
examples of control in these fields are these: We are told how long our periods 
of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field ; we are told how large 
the classrooms and the shops have to be, what type of equipment we have to have, 
even the type of floor in the rooms. We are told about how much money to spend 
per student. We are not allowed to use the teachers in those departments in 
any other fields, except home economics, or agriculture. If we do, we lose our 
aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control from Washington, then at least 
it’s a reasonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch program, veterans aid for 
college students, ete., are all examples of aid with control. There is no such 
thing as aid without control and, for that matter, there probably should be con- 
trol with aid. My whole story is that we don’t need the aid, and since we don’t 
need it, why should we ask for it and then give up local control of the schools 
in the process * * *, 

ALLEN P. BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. 


[The Norfolk Daily News, Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1958] 
WASHINGTON TELLS Us 


We have been assured all along that Nebraska could accept Federal money for 
mathematics, science and other programs without fear that the Government 
would insist on calling the rules. 

So the State board of education voted to accept $152,036, laid down the plans 
to use it and sent the information to Washington. 

Now the State’s plans have come back with instructions to follow the plan 
established by the Federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

And State Commissioner of Education Freeman Decker announces that at the 
next meeting of the State board “the math and science program would be revised 
according to the final guidelines sent out by the Federal Government,” as the 
commissioner is quoted in Nebraska Education News. 

The Federal Department will set the terms and the State will follow them. 

This is as it has been and as it always will be. The Federal Government is not 
going to pay the bill unless it makes sure the money is used as the Government 
wants it used. 


NEBRASKA STATE EpucATION ASSOCIATION, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 10, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BAILey: Enclosed is a copy of the testimony given before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Nebraska Legislature on March 2, 1959. The 
testimony was presented in support of a measure designed to give Nebraska 
education, at all levels including higher education, financial support so urgently 
needed. 

At the present time Nebraska has no State financial support for public 
elementary and secondary schools. As a result, Nebraska’s school district 
reorganization has been seriously retarded. Our average teacher’s salaries are 
approximately $1,000 below the national average, our schools are—for the most 
part—too small to offer a comprehensive program, our out-migration of qualified 
teaching personnel is excessive, and even though our school-age population will 
increase materially in the years immediately ahead, we see little hope of resolving 
these critical problems without Federal support for education. 

A concerted effort has been made to get our Nebraska Legislature to recognize 
the State’s financial obligation in the support of education. The enclosed state- 
ment stressed repeatedly the need for such help. Specifically, the committee that 
heard this testimony was advised that failure on the part of the State to assume 
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its proper share of the financial obligation for public education was an admission 
that “we must look to the Federal Government for the needed revenue.” 

No testimony was offered to show that our school needs were being adequately 
provided for. The committee, however, killed the bill by a vote of six to one. 

It may interest you to know that supporters of the bill included: the Nebraska 
State School Boards Association, the Nebraska Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Nebraska Council of Churches, representatives from the University of 
Nebraska, the State teachers colleges, the Nebraska State Education Association, 
representatives of Nebraska homebuilders, and representatives from Nebraska 
real estate boards. 

I am also taking the liberty of sending a copy of an article that appears in 
the March issue of Air Force magazine. This article is authored by Donald W. 
Douglas, chairman of the board of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. In a little 
different—and eloquent—way, he tells the fundamental story. 

It is my sincere hope that the material enclosed will be of value to you. Edu- 
cation needs the help you and other members of the Congress are trying to 
secure. Please feel free to use my statement before the Judiciary Committee in 
any way you like. Our Nebraska State Education Association is on record 
through its legislative and executive committees—representing the professional 
teacher in all parts of the State—in favor of the School Support Act for 1959. 
Your continued efforts in behalf of the Murray-Metcalf measure will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD F. Kiine, Hvecutive Secretary. 


[Space Digest, March 1959] 


Space, ScIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
(Donald W. Douglas) 


Western civilization has known the estate of the clergy, that of the nobles, the 
third estate of the commons, and the fourth estate of the press. Each grew to 
power and made lasting impacts on the institutions and way of life of the time. 
None seemed to hold more promise than the present and coming ascendancy of 
the engineer. 

The pace of the technological revolution speeded by the genius of such men as 
Edison, Urey, Whittle—and many others—is sweeping forward and upward 
with a fierce vitality. The scientists and engineers are today clearing the fron- 
tiers of space. The fields of past learning are being weeded of errors and mis- 
conceptions. No longer does it appear that man’s fate is to spend the balance 
of his time in the confining atmospheric bonds of the present, ‘chained to this 
rock and lost in the stars.” 

But if our habitat inexorably is to be extended, if a limitless new dimension 
is to be added to our way of living, the probe of that destiny will surely depend 
to a large extent upon the findings of pure research coupled with the ability of 
many specialized engineers to weld the yield of this research into the complex 
vehicles of space penetration. 

I say “many specialized engineers” advisedly, because the past 40 years have 
seen a growth and breadth of engineering development in our industry far 
beyond any comparable advance in an equivalent decade. 

Today, missiles engineering has a requirement for well trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists in no less than 11 major categories, including, in addi- 
tion to aeronautical experts, architects, chemists, metallurgists, nuclear physi- 
cists, and mathematicians. Within the major categories we must have ac- 
cess to the talents of more than 30 different classes of specialists, each an ex- 
pert in his own field. 

Basically, this requirement for more specialized talents may be attributed to 
the advent of the missile age. 

But that, I think, is an oversimplification and deserves a bit of analysis. 

Today’s most pressing aim in the look to outer space is toward the ad- 
mittedly difficult—perhaps unattainable—goal of full performance reliability. 
We want to hit—or orbit—the moon, but we don’t want to do it as the result 
of one lucky shot. 

Hence, missile design and construction have brought the need for much 
more advanced research by the aircraft companies themselves, work that in 
the past has been shared with the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, that agency, however, carrying the major share of the load. 
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It has become increasingly necessary ot keep close watch on research de- 
velopments countrywide, because with the “systems” concept the lack of one 
perfected component can effectively block the completion of a system design. 

If a weapon system is under consideration, this lack makes it impossible 
to offer the using military service a fully developed operational proposal, which 
is to say no proposal can be made. 

Hence, the increasing need for an accelerated “do-it-yourself” research pro- 
gram. Some advances come so fast that we simply can’t wait for the out- 
side development of the missing component. 

This need for a greatly increased volume of independent research will re- 
quire the talents and the best efforts of a highly educated and truly dedicated 
team of men and women, scholars who must sustain enthusiasm for their ex- 
plorations in the knowledge that, of all basic research, 95 percent may be negative, 
with only 5 percent productive. 

Which brings us to what I regard as a most serious matter, a realistic ap- 
praisal of our educational system. 

It finally has been recognized that the state of the Nation cannot be evaluated 
without including education as one of the main yardsticks. 

We owe this new situation to the Russians with their supersonie fighters, 
their big jet transports, their nuclear explosions and their satellites. Across 
the skies, over every farm and city in our land, they have written the ancient 
truism that “knowledge is power.” 

It is for us vital that the nature of this change is generally understood and 
suitable action promptly taken. 

To this end various groups in recent months have been analyzing our edu- 
cational system and all of the practices, facilities, and people involved in it. 
They have criticized methods and revised techniques. They have made motiva- 
tion surveys among the children, argued about Federal subsidy, devised new 
aptitude tests, and sought opinions and statistics in all walks of life, even to the 
point of asking advice from people who, like myself, employ engineers and 
scientists. 

Being an engineer, I must respond by first pointing out that there is utterly 
no basis for assuming that our educational system has failed us in any way. I 
ean make this assertion safely because we never have had any generally ac- 
cepted criteria for the end products. There is a saying attributed to a great 
scientist, Lord Kelvin, to the effect that “If you can’t measure it, you don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

Without such a yardstick, our teaching policies could remain matters of opin- 
ion indefinitely and probably never would be mentioned in connection with the 
state of the Nation. The system could drift through successive experiments 
in the name of progress, without the means of measuring that progress. The 
result being leavened by the vagaries of free enterprise competition, would lead 
to no conclusion unless one were willing to measure the product in dollars. 

Now we have had thrust upon us, for the first time, a yardstick of our edu- 
cational achievements. We are confronted with a record of Russian technical 
progress that sets some hard new goals for us. 

Looking more closely at this record, we see that the real problem and threat 
is not their present status, but in their momentum. 

The threat of world domination in Hitler’s Mein Kampf was no clearer when 
it first appeared than the threat that is implicit in possession of a completely 
modern technology for the ever-increasing masses of the Russian people who, 
until 25 years ago, were living in the atmosphere of the Dark Ages. 

It hasn’t been much over 25 years since Russia was offering triple salaries 
and careers of ease to engineers and skilled craftsmen who would migrate from 
America and show them how to build dams, fabricate plumbing systems, and 
operate the simplest kind of factories. 

Yet in that quarter century—in a single generation—Russia has managed to 
absorb the whole technology of Western civilization and move on ahead in signifi- 
cant areas. They have their share of geniuses. 

A tremendous momentum—regimented scholastic effort—was created for which 
the West has no ready counterpart. Nothing can take us back suddenly to the 
invention of the steam engine and then permit us to actually experience, in rapid 
sequence, all of the history of modern science. Nothing can give us the advan- 
tage of exploring thousands of theories with the assurance that each has already 
been confirmed empirically—and with the actual hardware proof before us. 

If this were possible, the effect would be an inspiration of such breadth and 
power as to draw invention from the mind of the dullest student. 
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We would proceed step by step through the conception and construction of 
the first blast furnace as if it were getting its first coke tomorrow. We would 
participate in designing the first harvester, the first standardized machine parts, 
the first volume production assembly line. We would watch with the Curies for 
the first glow of radium, and join with Newton in the perfection of calculus, 
with Kepler and Archimedes standing by as contemporaries. 

Somehow, we must reveal more imaginatively the glamour that will draw 
young minds into science at an earlier age. By some new handling of the exciting 
history of science and by making certain that ability and ambition are encour- 
aged, we Can match or improve the thrills and triumphs that the Russians have 
found in their catching-up process. For now, in terms of momentum and 
national dedication, it is we who must catch up. 

I don’t believe the answer is in scholarships alone although these occasionally 
save a promising talent that would otherwise go without further development. 

Part of the answer is public backing for ample school plants in all corners 
of the country, financed under conditions that make Federal control of education 
an entirely separate controversy at the policy level, and not a qualification for 
brick and mortar. Let’s make sure of the food before we bicker over the flavoring. 
This isn’t centralization ; it is simply unity of purpose. 

Most of all, we need higher salaries, exemplary salaries, for the people who 
have the special talent and training to teach. We cannot depend only upon those 
whose call is so strong that they would starve to fulfill it. Here, as elsewhere, 
we will, in general, get only what we pay for. 

May I suggest that to meet the Russian challenge, we might go further than 
we have in establishing incentive for the real inventors and innovators. 

The Russians have the built-in advantages which accrue from a low-standard 
economy in which the special social and economic privileges granted their 
professional people give comforts which would not loom large in the eyes of their 
Western World counterparts. 

In addition, however, major accomplishments are rewarded in very tangible 
fashion and I would like to advocate a Similar practice. Sir George Edwards, 
managing director of Vickers-Armstrong and president of the Royal Aerorautical 
Society, points out that Tupoley and other Russian aircraft designers have re- 
ceived from the state large tax-free grants. 

To the best of my knowledge, the only comparable reward in recent years made 
in this country was the $100,000 which the Congress voted William F. Friedman, 
the modest civilian cryptographer who broke the Japanese “purple” code during 
the last war. 

I would propese that the Federal Government consider the establishment of an 
awards system, possibly patterned after the Nobel prizes, but preferably recog- 
nizing more categories germane to the space age. An equivalent of the $9 
million with which the Nobel prizes were endowed is surely not beyond the means 
of the Government, which is to say, the American people. 

I have a deep conviction that those people are wrong who think that this heavy 
emphasis on the sciences is dangerous and may produce ethical blindness, ignor- 
ance of human values, and brutish materialism. 

Historieally, learning in the physical sciences and learning in the humanities 
have seldom proceeded independently. 

A revived thirst for knowledge, such as we have the opportunity now to foster 
as a national duty, will not be confined to technical matters. 

It will merge into a revitalized respect for all learning, and finally for wisdom 
itself. It is this very formula—this certainty of eager migration from one field 
of knowledge to another—that mass psychologists tell us may eventually subvert 
the Russian technical community and turn them against their masters. 

The Russians have learned the processes of scientific inquiry. They have the - 
trained technicians—and the occasional genius—to continue this inquiry at a 
fast rate. They, too, will have their scientific breakthroughs in such exotic 
fields as antigravity, weather control, controlled hydrogen fusion, and spaceflight ; 
and mingled with these pursuits that have recognizable military significance, they 
are not neglecting pure research, which by definition rejects arbitrary direction. 
_ We are engaged in a contest of total technologies or societies, testing whether 
“ the long run learning itself can best be furthered by free men or by police state 
Slaves. 

A recognized superiority in modern science, which could snowball out of the 
Present situation, would put Russia in a position to dictate a radically different 
way of life to a “world of satellites,” perhaps without striking a blow. 
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This leaves us no alternative to an all-out educational mobilization. Our situa- 
tion is not fundamentally different from that of the Romans when they discovered 
that the Visigoths had armed themselves with swords, shields, and spears, and 
were about to sack the empire. 

Weapons are often different in form but never in purpose. Whole civilizations 
have died before when they underestimated the elemental forces and momentum 
that can arise overnight in some hinterland. 

I am not one to minimize the difficulties ahead. A backward look over more 
than 40 years in the aircraft industry enforces the conviction that while the 
future may hold many “improbables,” there will be very few “impossibles.” 

The scientist of today must know—and be able to practice—technologies liter- 
ally unknown a very few years ago. We speak a language new to mankind. 
Selected at random, consider: spage age; nose cone; countdown; launching com- 
plex; thermonuclear; fallout; mushroom cloud; weapon system; lunar probe. 
Here we have the terminology of today, words and expressions which did not 
even exist 20 years ago. 

Whether the bulk of our people will be skeptical or optimistic as we continue 
the exploration of space, I cannot say. There is a tendency to shrug off the 
efforts of our men and women of science with a “So what?” I am confident that 
such an unrealistic attitude will in no degree discourage the men and women 
of science who are engaged in learning the cosmic alphabet, the syntax of space, 
the grammar of the spheres. 

Since the day of Daedalus and Icarus, man has been drawn toward the stars. 
Historically, the failure of Icarus is perhaps better remembered than the success 
of his father. To me, they should be held in equal esteem, for I honor the 
courage of the experimenters over the failure of the experiment. May their 
courage never wane. 

Mr. Douglas, chairman of the board of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., delivered these remarks at the 1958 Medal Day meeting of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., in acceptance of the Franklin Medal. 
The Franklin Institute, named for Benjamin Franklin, was founded in 1826 to 
further the study and promotion of mechanical arts and applied science. The 
oldest organization of its kind in the country, it annually presents awards for 
distinguished scientific achievement. In past years the Franklin Medal has 
gone to such men as Edison, Orville Wright, Marconi, and Albert Einstein. Mr. 
Douglas’ remarks were originally published in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for December 1958 and are digested here with special permission, 


SoutH Dakota EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Pierre, 8S. Dak., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Swbhcommittee on General Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: Enclosed is a copy of the resolution passed by 
the delegate’assembly of the South Dakota Education Association at its annual 
meeting on November 23, 1957. We wish to submit it as the position of the 
South Dakota Education Association on Federal aid at that time. 

No action was taken at the delegate assembly held on November 5 and 7, 
1958, due to the resolution passed the previous year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Harp, Executive Secretary. 


The following resolution was passed at the delegate assembly of the South 
Dakota Education Association held at Pierre, 8. Dak., on November 23, 1957: 

“Federal Aid to Education. Heavy local taxation and limited State aid, South 
Dakota’s traditional methods of paying the cost of education in our public 
schools, have not been adequate in providing equal educational opportunity for 
all of the children of our State. 
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“Until we can obtain substantial increases in State aid and in improved local 
taxation structure, be it 

“Resolved, That the association support Federal aid to public schools without 
Federal control.” 

According to the Rankings of the States, published in December 1957 by the 
research division of the National Education Association, South Dakota ranked 
45th of the States in the estimated average salary of classroom teachers in 
public schools for 1957-58. As a result, it is important that funds for teachers’ 
salaries be included in any form of Federal support to public schools as well 
as funds for school construction. 

The provisions of the Murray-Metcalf bill, S. 2 and H.R. 22, best fit the needs 
of our State. 

Rosert E. Harp, Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Bartey: The National Child Labor Committee has long 
recognized that States and local communities need assistance in providing ade- 
quate education for all our children. In the light of critical needs for such help 
now, we strongly endorse the Murray-Metcalf education bill (H.R. 22, 8S. 2). 

NCLC is particularly interested in this bill because it will strengthen educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of migratory farmworkers. These chil- 
dren—there are probably as many as 100,000 of them of school age—are the 
most deprived educationally of any of our children, according to the U.S. Office 
of Education. One of the main reasons for this is the widespread lack of funds 
to provide schooling for them in local school districts where they live, both in 
their “home base” States and in States “up the road.” 

The Murray-Metcalf bill will relieve this lack of funds and will help us stop 
short-changing these youth at a time when our Nation can ill-afford manpower 
waste. 

I would like you to include a copy of this letter in the record of hearings being 
conducted by your subcommittee. 

Respectfully, 
Eur DB. Conen, Executive Secretary. 


THE CARVER FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Ferndale, Mich., March 10, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Bartey: A.F.T. Local 964 affiliate of AF'T—CIO wishes to urge you 
to vote for the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill and to use all your influence to 
enlist additional support for this bill. Our school district is urgently in need 
of the Federal aid for teachers’ salaries that this bill provides. 

This school district is especially disadvantaged in that the income from local 
taxes is very small. The school is located in a community that is in the process 
of changeover from one of the temporary Government-built homes for wartime 
employees to one of more permanent homes. There are few business enterprises 
in this area. Therefore, the district is heavily dependent on State aid for sup- 
port of the school. As everyone knows Michigan is in dire financial distress 
and finds it difficult to make the State aid payments. 

Fraternally, 
Bernice A. BUCHANAN, President. 
Grorcia Hupson, Corresponding Secretary. 
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HARTFORD FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Loca 1018, AFL-CIO, 
Hartford, Conn., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: The Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill is needed if 
Hartford, Conn., and other cities and towns are to be able to maintain really 
democratic American standard of living schools. Too large a proportion of the 
taxes are levied against real estate. 

Puerto Rican laborers have flocked to this area and they must be maintained 
on welfare; they are Americans. This does, however, make the welfare prob- 
lem acute even for Hartford. This bill would help alleviate that problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon §8. HIL1, President. 


THE IDAHO FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO, 
Pocatello, Idaho, March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BaILtey: Idaho is straining to provide education, but 
in 23 districts of the State we are laboring under recognized hardship. For ex- 
ample, in Pocatello, second city, we have at present an urgent need for a new 
high school. No money. Failing that, we need eight more rooms at the pres- 
ent high school to do as well as we are doing now in our overcrowded structure. 
After that we will need more. No money. 

We have at present eight buildings in the system with holes in their roofs 
and no money for repairs, two are recognized firetraps. Remember Chicago? 
There are eight rooms with no blackboards, only crumbling black painted plaster. 

The high school library is so deficient in books that it would take $25,000 to 
put at a minimum standard for the Northwest, and even it is used for a study 
hall. This imperils our accreditation. In no grade or junior high do we have 
even a token library. Rooms built for this use have long since been turned into 
classrooms, yet libraries are the center of modern schooling. 

Pocatello will need a new grade school each year for the next 5 years to just 
stay even with what we are doing now. Our mill level for schools is at the 
legal maximum, 32 mills. Our bonding capacity is at its limit, we can do no 
more. 

A week ago I visited the State legislature and found there a mood of near 
desperation. Ours is a colonial economy. Moneys made by major industries 
here is reported for tax purposes elsewhere. I am no Idaho native, having been 
here but 4 years, but I truly think that Idaho is making more effort to meet its 
problems than some other States. Our income tax is either the highest or sec- 
ond highest in the Nation. But we run so hard to just stay in place while 
equipment wears out as do overloaded teachers. Other Western States all pay 
more for less work. It’s a wonder we have any teachers. 

As to housing. In Pocatello we certainly need a decent place for teachers 
to live at a fair rent. Also, we are deficient in housing for other under- 
privileged minority groups. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grapbys R. Messex, State IFT President. 


NEWARK, N.J., March 11, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill is the most forthright approach to 
the problem of decent stancards of education for the children of the United 
States and the bill should be released for immediate legislative action. 

Newark’s teachers have been struggling against the oppressive burden of in- 
adequate salaries, oversized classes, split sessions, and an obsolescent and inade- 
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quate school plant. Education needs a favorable climate to flourish and flower. 
Present conditions in Newark are destructive to the fulfillment of the goals set 
for our great democratic society. 

Newark has over 500 substitute teachers out of a staff of 2,700. Some schools 
are operating on 4-hour schedules twice daily. Classes of 45 and over are com- 
monplace. The buildings are being closed because of firetrap conditions and 
large sums of money are being spent to alleviate hazardous conditions in school 
buildings 80 years old. Low salaries and oversized classes are resulting in an 
inadequate supply of highly qualified teachers to apply for the opportunity of 
teaching Newark’s 70,000 children. This is Newark’s story. Only generous 
Federal aid can help us solve the problem of supplying decent educational con- 
ditions for Newark’s young people. 

The Newark Teachers Union, local 481, American Federation of Teachers’ 
AFL-CIO, strongly urges your favorable action on the Murray-Metcalf bill before 
further irreparable damage to the youth of America destroys the last hope of 
democracy. 


Yours truly, 
VINCENT J. YounG, President, Local 481. 


Mr. Battery. On the list of witnesses this morning I note our first 
witness is the Honorable Harley O. Staggers, my colleague from the 
State of West Virginia. He was forced to attend a meeting of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and is not available. 

I would like to ask permission to include in the record at this point 
a statement from Congressman Staggers. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 


To: The Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey, Chairman, General Education Sub- 
committee, House Committee on Education and Laber. 
From: Representative Harley O. Staggers, Second District, West Virginia. 
Subjeet: Urgency for action on legislation authorizing programs for Federal 
assistance to States for education. 

I am sure all of us will acknowledge the fact that education in the United 
States is an essential part of our national defense and, as such, becomes a joint 
responsibility of the loeal, State, and National Government. 

For many years the question of Federal aid to education has been discussed 
by the Members of Congress, by educators, and by interested lay citizens. There 
have been many differences of opinion as to the part taken by the various 
interested groups, but despite this, there are the following basic agreements: 

First of all, the youth of each State and each local community should be pro- 
vided an opportunity to attend a school of acceptable quality. 

Seeondly, we must agree that the opportunity to attend a good school is still 
being denied many thousands of children in many of the States in our Nation. 

Thirdly, we must provide for the employment of a qualified staff to deter- 
mine the relative ability of each State to support a school program of an accept- 
able standard. 

With the launching of the Russian sputnik it became apparent to the discern- 
ing people of our country that our relative position among the nations of the 
earth was not what we had been led to believe with regard to education and 
technological skill. 

While we were debating whether or not we would choose to use our full re- 
sources to give our people the quality of education they need, Russia recog- 
nized that the position of any nation in today’s world will be determined by 
the quality of the education of its people and gave first priority to the improve- 
ment of its schools. Physical facilities and equipment were improved. A pro- 
cram of studies designed to meet their purpose with standards of pupil achieve- 
ment was established. The position of the teachers was elevated to that held 
by other important professions. Their recent achievements in space explora- 
tion and in other scientific exploration and in other scientific endeavors are 
strong evidence that progress comes through education. 

I feel we can no longer persist in debating how we can provide good schools 
for all our people—we must take action—and now. 
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We must enact legislation which will provide funds for much needed good 
schools and improving our present inadequate facilities. 

We must awaken to the truth and urge and support appropriations for better 
schools and better paid teachers. 

Needless to say, our only hope and salvation is an enlightened people. With 
the will and means to grow and improve, our educational system in this coun- 
try will cease to be second rate. We want to be as good as any—and we should 
be the best. 

Let us take action—and now—to pass legislation which will authorize pro- 
grams for Federal assistance to the States for education. We cannot afford to 
put this off any longer. 


Mr. THomeson. Will the Chair entertain a unanimous consent 
request ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. That a statement by Dr. Frederick Hipp, of the 
New Jersey Education Association, be printed in the record. 

Mr. Battzy. Without objection, the request of the gentleman from 


New Jersey will be accepted and the material offered will be included 
in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE NEW JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON THE MuRRAY-METOALF 
FEDERAL ScHOOL Support BILis 


The New Jersey Education Association, representing over 43,000 teachers and 
retired teachers in the public schools of New Jersey, urges enactment of the 
Murray-Metcalf bills (S. 2 and H.R. 22). Our request is based on the following 
arguments: 
1. That even a relatively able State such as New Jersey has serious school 
problems ; 
2. That some of New Jersey’s expenditure figures are deceptive in the light 
of New Jersey’s location and overall economy ; 
3. That New Jersey needs Federal support such as the Murray-Metcalf 
measures would provide ; and 
4. That Federal support for education should be used to aid States with 
forward-looking educational programs. 

New Jersey is a relatively able State, and a State with school expenditures well 
above the national averages. While there can always be arguments about exact 
figures and rankings, our State traditionally is fourth or fifth among the States 
in personal income per capita; and third or fourth in its school expenditures per 
pupil. These facts do not mean, however, that it does not need school support 
— “ey Federal Government or that it has any lack of conditions which justify 
such aid. 

Last year New Jersey schools employed 5,223 teachers (about one in every 
eight) with emergency or provisional teaching certificates. These teachers did 
not meet New Jersey’s high but reasonable standards of full teacher certification. 
They taught over 190,000 pupils. The number of such teachers is rising every 
year, despite our best efforts. 

School building has not kept pace with rising enrollments, even though the 
elementary and secondary school bonds sold in 1958 amounted to $116,500,000, 
a total exceeded only by California, New York, and Michigan. In 1954 New Jersey 
schools had only 25,000 pupils on half session; by 1957-58 there were twice as 
many. In 1953, 23,000 pupils were being taught in substandard classrooms (base- 
ments, temporary buildings, firehouses, etc.). By 1958-59 this number had risen 
to 40,000. Despite our best efforts we are losing ground in our efforts to maintain 
the quality of our education. 

We would point out, too, that some of New Jersey's school expenditures are 
geographical, rather than educational in nature. Our whole State lies in that 
vast metropolitan complex which is spreading so rapidly from Boston to Wash- 
ington, and spreading fastest between New York City and Philadelphia. We 
have a high density of population, a condition which makes for more services 
at public expense. The costs of such services are high because all costs in our 
area are high. Take teachers’ salaries for an example. The average salary of 
a New Jersey teacher is 16 percent above the national average. But the aver- 
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age per capita income in New Jersey is 24 percent above the national average. 
In other words, as compared with other incomes in our State, New Jersey teach- 
ers are not well off, but slightly handicapped. On almost any measure you wish 
to use, the same comparisons can be made. New Jersey is in the area of high 
puilding costs—whether for schools or industry; in the area of high living costs, 
for teachers as for everyone else; in the area of high wages for all workers, not 
just for teachers. 

If New Jersey has relatively good schools—and we believe it has—it is be- 
cause of Herculean efforts on the part of its local taxpayers. New Jersey is 
traditionally a low State-tax and a high-local-tax-State. Our schools receive a 
relatively low percentage of State school aid. Friends of education in New 
Jersey—educators, the Parent-Teacher Associations. Boards of Education— 
have been for the past 2 years, asking our State legislature to just about double 
the aid being given to local schools. Our proposals would increase State school 
aid by about $91 million a year. In support of that request we have pointed out 
that in the past 2 years alone—as a result of higher enrollments and rising 
school costs—local school taxes have gone up over $80 million. This is a situa- 
tion which cannot be allowed to continue; the inevitable result would be a loss 
in educational quality which neither New Jersey or the United States can 
afford. 

And the end is not yet. Within a very few years our enrollments will rise 
from less than 1 million pupils to more than 1,250,000. The cost of educating 
each pupil is now nearly $400, and in the face of economic conditions which we 
are unable to do anything about, this cost is going up about $25 a year. Even if 
our own State grants the additional aid we seek, and the Murray-Metcalf bills 
pass, our local taxpayers will still have to carry a heavy load to maintain school 
quality at present levels. 

We need them both: the increased State aid we are seeking and the Federal 
support which the Murray-Metcalf bills would provide. It is worth noting, 
however, that the selfsame people and organizations which appear before you to 
oppose Federal support—on the ground that States should use their own maxi- 
mum resources for school financing before the Federal Government helps—are 
the very last to help secure adequate State school aid in New Jersey. 

America today is concerned with educational quality—worried lest our Nation 
lose or waste any talent or ability we have. Unless we are to face a dull 
mediocrity of education, there are always going to be leaders—schools that are 
better than other schools, schools out in front, schools that represent the “‘lead- 
ing edge” of educational progress. Such schools will always cost more than the 
average; they will have better teachers, partly because they pay them better 
than the average; they will try new ideas, new equipment, new concepts of 
school building. It will be a sorry day for American education if there are no 
such schools. 

It should be one function of Federal support to encourage the States and the 
communities which are the “leading edge’”’ of education. As they move forward, 
so does education all over the United States. Without them talent will be 
wasted indeed. 

At the State level in New Jersey we subscribe to this principle. State taxes, 
raised by State laws, provide some State school aid in every community—the 
able as well as the less able. Those with the greatest need naturally get a 
greater share of the help available—what we call equalization aid. But it is a 
basic principle that an appreciable amount of the taxes raised in a given com- 
munity should help educate the children of that community. The same princi- 
ple should apply to Federal support, and a substantial part of the taxes raised 
by Federal authority in New Jersey should come back to help the schools of our 
State. 

In the information available on the Murray-Metcalf bills we note that they 
appear to conform to these concepts: 

(1) When this legislation is in full operation, New Jersey would receive about 
$148 million. An additional $52 million of New Jersey tax money might be used 
to improve the educational opportunities in States less able and fortunate than 
New Jersey; thus New Jersey recovers almost three-quarters of the Federal 
tax money raised in our State which is involved in this program. 

(2) About $200 million of New Jersey tax money would be involved in this 
measure. This is less than 6.5 percent of the $3,100 million which New Jersey 
pays in Federal taxes each year. 
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(3) Of the entire $4,500 million a year involved in the program, only $750 
million goes to States other than the State of origin. Thus barely 15 percent 
of the proposed Federal aid is used for equalization between States. It is hard 
to see how there can be any serious objection to this. 

Mr. Batmzxy. The Chair observes that we have another one of our 
colleagues present, a Member of the Congress from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Cohelan, will you come forward and identify yourself to the 
reporter and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFERY COHELAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Conenan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
thank you for the opportunity to present my views on the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, H.R. 22, and on my own identical bill, H.R. 4258. 

I wish to speak in favor of this legislation. Knowing of your long 
and thorough study of these bills this year, and in prior years, I will 
be brief and will direct my comments specifically to the need for 
Federal aid to the public school systems of California. 

An article in the Berkeley Daily Gazette, Berkeley, Calif., last 
Wednesday, March 4, reported that the local school board on the 

revious day had approved a $9,980,000 school expansion bond issue. 

he article listed the various construction projects involved and then 
continued as follows: 

The costs of these 10 projects fit within the $9,980,000 bond issue. Projects 
are limited to that figure because it represents the maximum bonding capacity 
of the school district. 

Projects totaling $1,544,700 were trimmed off Superintendent Carl H. Wen- 
nerberg’s original report. 

The article quotes Superintendent Wennerberg as saying that the 
trimmed projects included school buildings that “should be entirely 
replaced in the very near future.” 

Gentlemen, this article is appropriate because it refers to a sit- 
uation that is in no way unique or unusual in California. 

The problem in Berkeley is, in fact, not as bad as in other cities 
in the Beventh Congressional District, which also includes Albany, 
Piedmont, and a large part of Oakland. ' 

These cities in my district are typical of the majority of California 
cities: 

1. In that they have, in recent years, bonded themselves to the legal 
limit for school construction—statistics recorded at hearings of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education in 1958 show that in 1957 Cali- 
fornia school bonds totaled $393,580,000 in 415 separate issues, the 
largest total in the Nation in that year; 

2. In that they are still unable to finance classrooms needed right 
now—Congressional Quarterly for January 30, 1959, reports that. in 
the present term California is building 11,000 new classrooms, but 
needs another 7,000; and 

3. In that they face increases in school population of startling pro- 

ortions—the California Department of Finance estimates that the 
State's public school population will jump from 3 million this year 
to 5,400,000 by 1970. 
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In California schools, crowded classrooms are frequent, and so- 
called double sessions are common. Students in double sessions go 
to school for half days only, and teachers go through their daily 
lessons twice a day. 

There is no doubt in the minds of California schoolmen that dis- 
tribution of Federal revenues to the public schools must be continued 
and increased substantially. In fact, this distribution must be con- 
ceived as a capital investment program of major Ln, pause not 
only in the physical school plant but in the operational program as 
well. 

California’s need for professional teachers is second to no State 
in the Union. What good are classrooms without teachers to staff 
them ¢ 

Nevertheless, the facts are that of all the trained teachers who 
graduated from California colleges in 1958 approximately one-half 
did not enter the profession. While California’s teacher salaries are 
on the average above those of most other States, they are not enough 
to attract the top quality professionals needed. Federal funds are 
needed for teaching as well if we are to have excellence in education 
as well as in schools. 

I believe the Murray-Metcalf bill will provide the kind of compre- 
hensive program of Federal aid to schools that is needed. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank our colleague from Cali- 
fornia for a fine statement. 

I am particularly interested in the specific item from the Berkeley 
Daily euaite, This is happening almost every day throughout the 
United States and serves to illustrate, to me, at least, two things 
very well: 

First, that the local school districts are making tremendous efforts 
on their own, but that they cannot keep the pace in a great many 
instances, 

Secondly, that that illustrates one of the great difficulties that we 
would have with the administration bill and Dr. Flemming’s formula 
about which I have been reading in the record daily. 

What, in your estimation, would California tke to do if they 
were to qualify to pledge the credit of the State to raise money to 
pay debt service and so on, as suggested in the administration bill? 
Would you have to change your constitution or have a statewide 
referendum ? 

Mr. Conetan. In California I think it would be required to have 
a referendum. We face extraordinary difficulties in our State. We 
are already besieged with many other financial problems in our State 
legislature, as you no doubt are aware. 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes. That, again, is not a unique situation. The 
State of Michigan is broke; so are the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

The demands on the State level are so tremendous that I see very 
little possibility for the alleviation of the classroom shortage without 
the type of assistance given in the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Mr. ConeLan. Mr. Thompson, I heartily agree with your observa- 
tion, but I would add, and I would stress, that in California it is par- 
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ticularly remarkable. At the risk of being redundant and repeating 
things that you have heard before, I do not have to prove that Cali- 
fornia is faced with an exploding population and the problems that 
confront California and California government are formidable. 

We are simply trying to solve some problems that we have never 
had before which are the result of population pressures. We are 
facing entirely new situations in many of our communities. 

It is my own firm belief that to solve many of these problems, not 
only in the field of education but elsewhere, we definitely are going to 
have to have Federal assistance, at least to get over the initial stages 
of the problem. 

Mr. Tompson. I thank you very much. I think your testimony 
is splendid. 

Mr. Conran. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Cohelan, I would be interested in knowing if you 
have the figures available. You mentioned a school district that just 
floated a $9 million bond issue and still was not able to take care of all 
of the school-building needs. 

What is the rate of levy on the taxpayers of that district now that 
they have expended all of their bonding limit? How much are they 
paying in the way of taxes? 

Mr. Conenan. I don’t have that figure with me, Mr. Chairman, but 
I will be delighted to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Battery. It would be quite interesting and quite helpful to the 
committee. 

You know when I was out there over 10 years ago, in 1950, I ran 
into district after district where the tax rate for school purposes was 
up in excess of $34 on a thousand. Some people seem to think that the 
States can do all of this problem. There is a limitation of what the 
States and taxpayers in local school districts can really do. 

You cannot afford to force them to pay the value of their property 
in 10 or 12 years in paying taxes. You understand that. 

Mr. Cone.an. I understand precisely ; and having served as a mem- 
ber of the city council in my area before I came to the Congress, I 
am well aware of the budget and tax problems. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have any impacted school district ? 

_ Do you have any Federal installations in your district? 

-Mr. Conetan. Yes; we do have in the Seventh California District; 
but in the specific municipality with which I was connected the Federal 
installations are very minor at the moment. 

But the problem, Mr. Chairman, is a fixed tax rate in the educational 
area and these taxes are right up at the limit. 

In the community where I live, not the entire district, but where 
IT live, you have some very dramatic and very tragic community prob- 
lems. People whose children have grown up and who are in the 
autumn of life, shall we say, are now faced with a young and expand- 
ing group, young couples with their growing families. The child 
population is growing enormously. 

Ider citizens pay an equal share of school taxes, even though they 
live on incomes fixed at a lower level. 

We, I think, are coming to grips with the problems, but gradually 
because of the great pressures. 
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Mr. Battery. In other words, you are telling us that you have a 
tax base that does not meet the demands ? 

Mr. Couetan. At the present time that is quite correct. 

Mr. Barter. Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Hresranp. Mr. Chairman, I, too, compliment the gentleman 
from California on the comprehensiveness of his statement. I appre- 
ciate what he is up against. 

I do think the record should show, however, what this tax basis is, 
what the limit is specifically, if you can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Couetan. I will be happy to, Mr. Hiestand, and thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, I also want to commend our dis- 
tinguished colleague from California on his excellent statement. I 
had the great pleasure last year of visting the great university dis- 
trict in California which the gentleman represents. It is a great 
pleasure to see him here before our committee today. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you, Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you very much, Mr. Cohelan. You have been 
quite helpful to the committee. We havea real problem on our hands, 
and we will do the best we can. 

Mr. Conean. I know you will. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to submit two letters which contain full 
fiseal data on the two major school districts in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of California, data requested by members of your 
committee. 

The first letter is from C. H. Wennerberg, superintendent of the 


Berkeley Unified School District, and the second from A. B. Saathoff, 
controller for Oakland Public School District. 
(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Oakland, Calif., March 19, 1959. 


Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CoHELAN: Your letter of March 14, 1959 addressed to Selmer H. Berg 
listed several categories of information which you wanted on the Oakland Uni- 
fied School District for your testimony before the House Education and Labor 
Committee in favor of the Murray-Metcalf bill, H.R. 22 and your bill, H.R. 4258. 
Below is listed the information requested for a 5-year period : 
(1) Bonding limits: 


1957-58 $87,125,202 
1956-57 84,891,243 
1955-56 78,758,076 
65,643,529 














1953-54 


June 5, 1956 we voted a $40 million bond issue. Of this issue we sold: 
$10 million, September 1956; $10 million, September 1957; and $10 million, 
December 1958. 

(2) The tax rates assessed and the maximum tax rate for the 5 years are 
listed below : 








1957-58 | 1956-57 | 1955-56 





$2 
2 
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(3) Annual expenditures by general categories are as follows: 











1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 | 195455 | 1953-54 

Administration _-___ $857,463.00 | $738, 209. 50 $667,459.18 | $618,978.65 | $608, 172. 63 
Instruction _.....] 17,951, 166, 13 | 16, 136, 810.52 | 15, 062,581.95 | 13, 683, 832.90 12, 950, 046. 02 
Auxiliary Service. 611, 926. 57 559, 378. 60 506, 905, 83 | 476, 019, 62 467, 375. 42 
Operation: School plant. 1,975, 297.11 | 1, 828,160.16 | 1, 723, 389.94 | 1, 523, 140, 62 | 1, 486, 018. 45 
Maintenance plant _- -. 872, 279. 19 840, 284. 49 | 734, 571.90 | 676, 485, 32 | 611, 111. 51 
Fixed charges - | 268, 735.79 | 140, 998. 88 | 91, 554.01 | 426, 107. 80 | 404, 482. 28 
Transportati: mn, pupils.| 101, 702. 76 92,297.17 | 98, 739.88 | 89, 214. 84 90, 204. 50 
Food services_. 35, 501. 27 | 41, 106. 02 | 87, 856.73 | 33, 880. 24 | 32, 516. 27 
Community service __|__-- me e529 300. 47 | 74, 919.55 68, 339. 46 
Capital outlay__- “| "620, 827. 26 1,005, 793.65 | 1,390, 736.85 | 762, 799. 33 | 542, 189. 49 

Transfers to other 
districts _ - ; 37, 027. 28 50, 875. 10 | 4,5 591.03 | 319, 828.65 187, 154. 18 
Total __. : Zz 23, ‘331, 926. 36 21, 433, 914.09 | 20, 408, 6 696.7 ‘18, 685, 207. 53 17, 447, 610, 21 

| 


‘ 


| 
| 
i 





I would like to call your attention to community services which were sub- 
sequent to 1954-55 handling through a separate tax in a separate fund, there- 
fore, these expenditures do not show on a general purpose budget. 

(4) Annual amounts of aid from city, county, State, and Federal Government 
are as follows: 





1957-58 | 1956-57 1955-56 | 1954-55 





| | | 
1953-54 
ry . Paea ce l eee eee Sle PRE FA Eee ob Ux oak Bee, 
| | | 
City (district tax)_..._| $11, 591,615. 58 | $11, 293, 540.55 | $10, 454, 930. 81 | $8, 808, 534. 76 $8, 462, 682. 3: 
ERE SERPS ere 622, 816. 54 539, 755. 77 | 470, 476. 60 | 328, 544. 61 36, 520. 26 
En. ite ae 8, 790, 826. 00 8, 681, 543. 00 9, 017, 567.00 | 8, 763, 865. 61 8, 240, 681. 86 
Federal...._..........- 460, 747. 27 27 | 499, 933. 06 | 446, 505. § 53 420, 089. 40 660, 033. 86 
ee Se # 21, 466, “055. dl 39 | 21, 0M, 772.9 oR | 20, 389, 479.4 04 iB, 321, 034. 34.38 17, 299, 918 31 
! 





Federal aid includes Federal and State vocational education, Public Law 874, 
veterans’ education and Federal aid in lieu of taxes. 
If there is additional information desired or if you require further clarifica- 
tion of any of the items listed above, please feel free to call on us. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. B. SAATHOFF, Controller. 


MAROH 17, 1959. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I. am in receipt of your letter with reference to fiscal data 
on Berkeley Unified School District and am hastening this answer to you. 
Please feel free to call collect to me if you wish further information. 
Best personal wishes, and many thanks for your fine interest in schools. 
Cordially, 
Herp, 
C. H. WeNNeERBERG, Superintendent. 


(1) Bonding limits, bonds issued and bonds voted 











| Remaining | | 
Year | nding | Bonds issued | Bonds voted 

| : eal | 
cbse Boh kbwraghhdkeeasdiscd dakdlelsuoe mys | $4, 355, 167 0 | 0 
al a eT | 4, 952, 504 0 0 
ES CARN RE AG Se ES a 8, 354, 773 | 0 | 0 
I ee a Sens waahiceet senate | 8,724,773 | 0 | 0 
GRC. Sdcduss. o aroobl 2. cccendan = beth. t.....- | 9,425, 0 | 0 








1953 
1054 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Ad 


Ins 


SS 


| 








~~ Pw ie 


—_— = 








SCHOOL 


(2) Taz rates, actual and marimum 


SUPPORT ACT OF 





Maximum 
per $100 








+x 
7 
SSSR 








(8) Annual expenditures by general category 





1953-54 | 





Administration: 


Salaries and wages._...-....-.-.-...- 
Other OEDNRNIC ve aw - 5 en po 2 eee 


Instruction: 
Certificated salaries _. 
Other salaries of instruction. - 
Other expenses of instruction _- 
Total_- ee core 
Auxiliary services: 
Salaries and wages... 
Other expense . 
Total_. 
Operation of school plant: 
Salaries and wages. .- 
Other expense - 
Total... 
Maintenance of school plant: 
Salaries and wages. -. 
Other expense - -- 
Total_. 


Fixed charges___- 
Transportation ef pupils___ 


Total current expense. --.. 


Food services: 


Meals for needy pupils. - - - - bss 


Salaries and wages--. 
Other expense. - - 


Total_- 
Community services: 
Salaries and wages__..-..-.-- 
Other expense. ._. ~--------- 


Capital outlay: 
Land... 


Improvement of. grounds_ fC Dtaieke dy 


Buildings-- 
Equipment... == 4 


i 


Transfers... 


Total district expenditures_ ----- 


| 
| 


$196, 047. 18 
38, 949. 54 





2, 990, 105. 79 
219, 303..87 
186,011, 35 


3, 395, 421.01 


101, 835. 46 
3, 478. 84 





~ 105, 314. 30 


395, 802. 01 
185, 427. 03 


__ 581, 229. 04 


112, 255. 72 
09, 0, 288. 40 


911, 6 514.1 12 


4,679, 514.05. 


———— 





Current 
operation 


| 


| 





8, 216. 30 
a9 
504. 83 
13 


“30, 919.1 








pape pee* 
a 1 


$200, 635. 


43, 835 1. 62,015 


261, 65 650 





4, 185,079 
257,719 
266, 046 


4,708.4 844 


75, 794 
70, 223 


146, 017 





504, 332 
233, 862 
738, 194 





131, 295 
180, 716 











108, 731. 67 
5, 950. 04 





114,681. 71 


Ss hae 





49.00 
20, 250. 67 
26, 421. 14 
44, 476. 25 


























91, 197. 06 








| 4, 969, 900. 01 


| 





— 
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(4) Annual amounts of aid 











District and State Federal Federal-State 
county (vocational) 























SE eset aca trrignnicareacaepeae $501, 029. 02 [$2, 106, 994. 25 |$2, 014, 084.64 | $144, 285. 43 $7, 037. 68 
SE eee 511, 403. 66 | 2, 122, 667.80 | 2,179, 688. 29 150, 673. 51 8, 610. 69 
SE iw nisncch site anenitanne al 456, 114.87 | 2, 529,825.96 | 2, 321, 414. 00 149, 898. 30 9, 863. 10 
OS! AE eee 0 | 3,926, 929.42 | 2, 176, 055. 00 142, 829. 00 10, 211.17 
ES ene 0 | 4,11 . 2. 138, 064. 00 12, 923. 99 










Mr. Barry. The next witness is Dr. W. W. Hill, Jr., on behalf 
of the Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 


Dr. Hill, will you come forward and identify yourself for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF W. W. HILL, JR., DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH FOR THE COLLEGE LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY EUGENE RENTA, RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ON BEHALF 

OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hitt. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
W. W. Hill, Jr. My home address is 4142 Norrose Drive, Indianap- 
olis. 

I am director of educational research for the College Life Insurance 
Co. of America. 

With me today is Mr. Eugene Renta, research director of the Coun- 
cil of State Chamters of Commerce. 

Mr. Battery. Before you start in with your presentation, we had 
before the committee some days ago a representation of the national 
chamber. They were quite critical of the manner in which the De- 
partment of Education has been handling our educational affairs. 

I suggested to him that maybe we should turn over the manage- 
ment of the Department of Education to the chamber of commerce. 
I hope I do not have to remind you of that. 

Mr. Hix. I doubt that they would want that function. 

Mr. Battey. They seemed to be extremely interested in it, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. I am not familiar with their testimony of Wednesday, 
but I think the national chamber is deeply interested in education. 

I appear here on behalf of the 28 of the 29 State and regional cham- 
bers of commerce that are members of the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce and also the Illinois Chamber of Commerce and the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, and these latter two are not 
members of the council. I appear here on behalf of the members of 
these State and regional chambers of commerce, which are listed 
on the last page of this statement. 

Most of my life has been devoted to public education, first as a 
pupil, later as a teacher in a public university, and for the past 5 
years as a student of public education. 

.My opposition to Federal support for schools is not of recent origin. 
As a sophomore in college I became concerned over the perennial 
efforts of organized groups in education to divert a portion of the 
responsibility for schools from the States and local communities to 
the Federal Government. 
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My conviction is that the Federal support for education is unneces- 
sary, undesirable, dangerous, discriminatory, and irresponsible. 

Mr. Batter. Now, I am convinced that it would not be a good idea 
to turn the management of our educational affairs over to the chamber 


of commerce. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. THompson. Dr. Hill, I have your statement here. Do you 
have sections supporting these points? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, I do. 

Since reconstruction it has been argued that the States and local 
units of government would not and could not support schools and 
that the Federal Government would have to assume greater respon- 
sibility for public education in order to divert some sort of disaster. 

Many things have happened since the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, but they have not shaken the convictions of the proponents of 
Federal school support. 

Every improvement in public education seems to reinforce the dedi- 
cation of those who favor Federal schoo] aid. 

In 1870 a bill was introduced in Congress to establish a national 
school system, it being presumed that the States would not support 
public education. The President of the United States was to have 
the authority to appoint school superintendents and to determine 
whether or not the several States were operating satisfactory school 
systems. 

"It is still the fear of many that a general program of Federal sup- 
port will lead to a national school system. 

Congess was assured in 1870, 1880, 1890, and just about every year, 
month, and day since, that the Federal Government had to do some- 
thing for education. Yet since 1890, when public education really 
began to expand in this country, the educational progress has far 
surpassed the most advanced dreams of anyone living at that time. 

During this period public school expenditures increased approxi- 
mately 65 times although enrollments are yet to triple. Per capita 
expenditures have multiplied repeatedly, and the percentage of na- 
tional income going into public education has more than tripled. 

This undreamed of generous support was accomplished without a 
general Federal dost aid program. We can only speculate as to 

what the results might have been had the Federal Government as- 
sumed a major role in public education 10 or 20 years ago. No one 
can be sure of the effects which a program of Federal support might 
have on education in the years ine 

Mr. Battey. Right at that point, your chamber has some figures 
which I think went into the record when the national chamber was 
testifying. They showed 58 percent of the cost of the support of 
schools coming from local taxes; 38 percent, I believe, from State 
sources, and approximately 4 percent om the Federal Government. 

Does your research department have figures to that effect? 

Mr. Hitt. I don’t have those exact figures. 

Mr. Baitey. We do not want the chambers of commerce to get mixed 

up in their own figures. 

Mr. Hm. No. The 4 percent for the Federal Government seems 


about right to me. 
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As to the percentage for all the States, I don’t know exactly what it 
is now. In some States the bulk of the support comes from the State 
level. In others, only a small amount comes from the State level. 

In my own State of Indiana 70 percent of the support comes from 
the local property tax, and 30 percent from the State gross income tax. 

Mr. Battery. You know, it is apparent that your research bureau 
has made an extensive study of the backgrounds of this educational 
question, but I venture they have not found an incident back in 1836 
during the second administration of Andrew Jackson when Congress 
found itself with $47 million surplus in the Treasury and they passed 
a law and made an appropriation distributing that money to the 38 
States for the purpose of building school buildings. They all took 
the money and built school buildings. It did not destroy the consti- 
tution; it did not interfere with the American way of life. 

So I want to question one of your major objections and that is that 
it is a sort of un-American and dangerous precedent to be setting. 

We are not setting any precedent. We have already been in busi- 
ness ever since Andrew Jackson’s time. 

Mr. Hux. Yes. I am aware that there are dozens and dozens of 
specific Federal programs where the money, directly or indirectly, 
finds its way in the school budget or it is paid to the schools, at the 
State and local Jevel and the college and university levels. 

But these are fractional programs, not general programs, and the 
percentage Is small. 

Much of the money that is spent by the Federal Government for edu 
cation is actually no help to them because the services that are per- 
formed in the colleges and universities frequently cost more than they 
get from the Federal Government. 

These are programs to help the Federal Government and frequently 
not to help the schools. 

Mr. Battery. May I remind the witness that, under the impact school 
legislation bill which was passed in 1950, we have constructed approx- 
imately $1,200 million worth of school buildings which the Federal 
sae oan participated in supplying the major part of the building 

unds. 

Nobody seems to quite get. excited about that. There is far more 
Federal control and far more interference in that legislation than in 
the legislation proposed by either the administration or the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. 

There does not seem to be too much objection to that type of legisla- 
tion. It has been quite helpful to about 3,300 districts. 

Now, I do not oe that Indiana participated in it. Is that right? 

Mr. Tuompson. Under 874 and 815; yes, they did. 

Mr. Hm. There are three or four districts in the State that have 
received very small amounts. Jeffersonville, Lawrence, which is right 
outside of Indianapolis, and around the Crane depots in the southern 
part of the State. Bunker Hill probably is participating. This is a 

program with which most peopleare not famihar. 

Mr. TuHompson. Do you favor it? 

Mr. Huu. I favor the objectives of the program, but I donot favor 
the way it has been administered since it was established in 1950. 

I think the program has been administered very poorly. In 1955 
T was one of the few men asked by the Appropriations Committee to 
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make a study of this program. Along with others we visited the States 
in which about 80-odd percent of the money had been spent. 

We found not evidence of control; but we did find that the money 
was being used to construct elaborate buildings, used in the construc- 
tion of gymnasiums; and in one case, a school bus barn, a warehouse. 

Mr. Bamey. There is no provision in the law prohibiting building 
of multipurpose gymnasiums. 

Mr. Hi. My recollection is that there is, and the law says that the 
money shall be used for construction of urgently needed minimum 
school facilities for unhoused pupils. 

The money was not restricted to that use. It was used to put up 
buildings, all right; but sometimes the buildings cost close to $3,000 
per pupil, where that was unnecessary in Virginia and Maryland. 

In other places the costs were restricted to the bare minimum, 
clearly a discrimination between the States and between the school 
districts. 

More buildings could have been put up with the same amount of 
money. 

Mr Vide: You would not suggest that in Public Law 815 that 
the Federal Government encroached to the extent of telling them 
what kind of buildings they should build, would you? 

Mr. Hix. I was not suggestingthat. The basic criticism that I have 
for Public Law 815 is the method of determining the entitlements to 
begin with by the Office of Education. The entitlements were fixed 
at a much higher level than was necessary to construct the buildings 
called for by the act. 


Mr. Thompson. I think maybe we will get on with this and get 


back to 815 and 874 later. 

Mr. Bartey. Go ahead with your formal reading of the paper. 

Mr. Hitt. The large volume of school construction throughout the 
country during the past 10 years indicates that Federal aid for school 
buildings is unnecessary. The more than 500,000 classrooms con- 
structed during the past decade is almost enough to house 50 percent 
of the pupils enrolled in our public schools. Year after year the rate 
of classroom construction exceeds the number necessary for enroll- 
ment growth and permits the replacement of old buildings and makes 
posal reductions in overcrowding. 

Mr. THomprson. Now, may I ask you this—— 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. You say “is almost enough to house 50 percent.” 

I assume you mean 50 percent of the total ? 

Mr. Hitz. It would be enough to house almost 50 percent on the 
basis of 30 pupils per room. But, of course, you don’t always have 
the classrooms going up where they are necessarily needed. You have 
some school districts building for the future. 

Mr. Tuomrson. What would you do, move children in from Mis- 
sissippi to New Jersey ? , 

Mr. Hitt. No; but a number of the Southern States have made the 
most rapid progress in school construction. 

Mr. THomrson. But do you take issue with the statistics that some 
68,000 classrooms were built last year, and yet the classroom short- 
age was only reduced by approximately 1,800 classrooms? 

Mr. Hitz. Well, my recollection is that the number built was some- 
thing higher than that, but various statistics are used. 
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It is very difficult to get any figure that you can really pin down. 

Mr. THompson. May we pin yours down ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. As to coming from the U.S. Office of Education, yes, but 
T will not verify its correctness. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Office of Education testified that there is a 
classroom shortage in the United States of 140,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Hitz. They also testified a few years ago that the shortage in 
the same year was 370,000 and later in the same year substantially less 
than that. 

Mr. THompson. Their statistics are not reliable? 

Mr. Hitz. I do not think so. 

Mr. THompson. Then why do you use them ? 

Mr. Hi. They are the only figures that are available on class- 
room construction. 

Mr. Tuompson. In other words, it suits your convenience to use 
them although you say one set of their statisitcs is not reliable, and 
yet you use them and come forward with a statement that more than 
500,000 classrooms built in the last 10 years are more than enough for 
half of the Nation’s schoolchildren. What is the meaning of thist 
Do you contend that there is no classroom shortage ? 

Mr. Hux. No; I do not contend that and I am quite willing to use 
and have used the Office of Education’s statistics on the classroom 
shortage. 

But there are all sorts of different statistics on the classroom short- 
age. 

Mr. Barey. Is it not true, Dr. Hill, that as a result of this survey 
that you say your research bureau made in covering about 80 percent 
of these impacted school districts you issued a pamphlet, and I be- 
lieve that was formally answered by the Federal Department of 
Education ? 

Mr. Hitz. They replied to it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. At this point I would like the staff to secure from the 
Department of Education their answer to these charges and put them 
in the record at this point so that we will have a clear record of it. 

If there is no objection, I think they are entitled to the privilege 
of having their answer to your charges. 

Mr. Hitz. Absolutely. I think they should. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 


Washington, D.C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalLey, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Battery: I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to provide 
for the record answers to the charges made by Dr. W. W. Hill before your 
committee in recent testimony concerning the administration of Public Law 
815 by the Office of Education. From a reading of the transcript of the testi- 
mony, it appears that Dr. Hill’s charges are: (1) That the Office, in deter- 
mining entitlements of federally affected school districts which applied for 
Federal assistance for school construction under Public Law 815, fixed the 
entitlements “at a much higher level than was necessary to construct the 
buildings called for by the act”; and (2) that the Office of Education thus 
permitted the construction of elaborate buildings rather than “urgently needed 
school facilities for unhoused pupils.” 

The answer to these charges by Dr. Hill is completely detailed in a docu- 
ment printed for the use of the Committee on Appropriations in 1956, entitled 
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“Investigation of Administration of School Construction in Federally Affected 
Areas,” hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tion, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 2d session. This investigation 
was the result of a directive dated March 4, 1955, by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, instructing that an inquiry be made into the administration of the 
program of assistance for school construction by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (including the technical assistance rendered by other 
agencies), to determine whether “the program is being administered in such 
a way as to assure that Federal funds are not used, directly or indirectly, to 
plan or construct more elaborate facilities than the minimum necessary for the 
conduct of an educational program that meets the standards generally prevail- 
ing in the respective States.” 

Dr. W. W. Hill, of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, was employed 
for a temporary period as one of the staff members making this investigation. 
The investigating group spent several weeks in the Office of Education, follow- 
ing which they conducted an extensive field inquiry and inspection of completed 
schools in several regions of the country. Their report was filed with the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Committee late in September 1955. 

I am informed that Dr. Hill did not participate with other staff members in 
writing the report of the investigation referred to above because he had left 
the investigative staff prior to the time the report was written. This may 
explain why his personal views as expressed in his recent testimony do not 
accord with those expressed in the committee report. 

Thus, although the committee report was critical of certain aspects of the 
administration of the program by the Office of Education, it found little or no 
evidence of elaborate construction of school facilities with Public Law 815 funds. 
In the language of the report itself: 

“Most of the school facilities which have been financed with Federal assistance 
are not more elaborate than the minimum necessary for the conduct of the edu- 
cational program which generally prevails in the State wherein the school 
facility is located. * * *” 

“It was discovered that in most instances the local districts are building 
school facilities financed in whole or in part with Federal funds from similar 
plans and specifications as those being constructed from local funds. The same 
architects are used on Federal and non-Federal projects and, in some cases, 
contracts are let for both types of school facilities at the same time. The local 
authorities have pointed out that it is very important to them to build com- 
parable schools within a district because the residents of a community want 
comparable facilities provided for their children. These same people are very 
much interested in the manner that their local school tax dollars are spent 
and by comparison will not tolerate a plush Federal school to be built on one 
side of town while children on the other side of town have to attend a low cost 
local school in the same district.” 

The answer to Dr. Hill’s charge that the determination of entitlements by the 
Office of Education was “at a much higher level than was necessary to construct 
the buildings called for by the act” would require a rather lengthy explanation 
of the provisions of the law itself as bearing on these determinations. It should 
be noted that the investigation covered the first 2 years of the program 
during which time the entitlements of school districts were based on the State 
average cost per pubil of constructing complete school facilities, rather than 
minimum school facilities as Dr. Hill avers. Moreover, it should be further 
noted, as the report of the investigators points out, that even though the original 
act provided for a computed entitlement based on a percentage of the State 
average cost per pupil of constructing complete school facilities times the 
humber of eligible federally connected pupils, the Office of Education, by adminis- 
trative determination, limited the grant of funds for the first 2 years of the 
program to the cost of constructing minimum school facilities rather than com- 
plete school facilities for the number of unhoused federally connected children. 
This concept of limiting construction grants to the cost of constructing minimum 
school facilities for unhoused federally connected children was embodied in the 
amended law when it was extended after the first 2 years of the program. 
Since that time, the Office of Education has continued to limit grants of Federal 
funds to the cost of constructing minimum school facilities. If more than 
minimum school facilities have been constructed by any school district receiving 
Federal grants the amount necessary to construct more than minimum school 
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facilities has been provided from local funds, a matter not precluded by the 
Federal law and one not within the control of the Office of Education. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. G. Derraick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Hducation, 

Mr. Baitey. Now, you may proceed. 

Mr. Huw. An examination of classroom construction by States 
reveals that the less wealthy States have made about the same prog- 
ress as the wealthier States. Texas, which ranks 27th in income per 
eapita, ranks 5th in classroom construction. 

Oklahoma ranks 37th in income, but 10th in construction. 

Louisiana ranks 38th in income, but 12th in construction. 

And South Carolina ranks 47th in income and 16th in construction. 

Conversely, the District of Columbia, which ranks 8th in income, 
ranks 48th in construction. 

In Texas, 36 percent of the 1955 enrollment could be housed in the 
classrooms built during the past 4 years. 

These are the figures used for all of the States so that the compari- 
son could be made. 

The percentage in Oklahoma is 33, 33 in Louisiana, 30 in South 
Carolina, 10 in the District of Columbia, 14 in Ohio, 18 in Rhode 
Island, and 50 in Nevada. 

There seems to be no reason to believe that any State is unable to 
construct its needed classrooms. Actually, it is difficult to think of 
any governmental function that is being discharged as well as that of 
classroom construction. 

In some of the States, of course, there are school communities that 
need and are receiving financial assistance from State government. 

Mr. Bartzy. How many States are making grants for construction! 

Mr. Hix. I don’t remember the figures, but it is a substantial 
number. My own State of Indiana makes no grants for classroom 
construction whatsoever and our rate of progress has been very 
favorable. 

Mr. Barer. From the last figures I had I think there were prob- 


ably eight or nine States that were making outright State grants for 
construction. 


Mr. Hit. The number has increased in the last few years, but I 
don’t know what it has increased to. 

Mr. Batter. It might be well for that figure to be checked, Mr. Me- 
Cord, if the figures are available from the department. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Hitt. My own State of Indiana makes absolutely no grants for 
classroom construction. Our legislature just adjourned last Monday. 
Not a single bill was introduced in the legislature to provide grants 
for classroom construction. 

There is not an organization in the State seriously interested in get- 
ting the State to make these grants. 

I tried personally in 1957 to get State grants for school construction 
in communities where I felt there was a need. There was 1 sena- 
tor out of 150 men who was actually interested. 

The school organizations were not. The Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce supported a bill in 1957 for classroom construction aid, 
but de — not felt that it was needed, that the local units were doing 
a good job. 

This was essentially the position of all the school organizations, the 
State agencies, and just about everyone in the State. 

Now, in 1959 there is just no bill introduced, there is no discussion 
at all. I think the reason for that is this: Monday or Tuesday I 
called the State department of public construction in Indianapolis 
and asked them how many schools we had on double shift. They said, 
“Well, we don’t think we have any. There might be one or two in 
Lake County, but we can’t name a single one.” 

I said, “Don’t they have to get permission to operate double shifts?” 

They said yes, but they still didn’t know ofa single school district 
in that State that was operating double shift. 

This does not mean that there are not some classroom shortages in 
the States. In the other States there are, but by and large where the 
school districts are interested in constructing the buildings they can, 
and where they can’t do it with their own resources, State resources 
are adequate if the people of the various communities and States want 
outside help. 

It is not necessary to get it from the Federal Government. 

The reason I mentioned Indianapolis is not only because I am from 
Indiana, but because Indiana is a fairly average State in population, 
enrollment, rate of growth, per capita income, teachers’ salaries, and 
expenditures per pupil. 

We are just about average in all those categories. Yet we feel that 
the rate of progress in school construction in that State in recent years 
has been truly remarkable, but it seems to me that the case for Federal 
funds for teachers’ salaries is even weaker than that for school build- 
ings. 

It is true that in recent years the school buildings issue has been 
the major one. Teachers, of course, are not entirely satisfied with 
their salaries, but this is true of practically all of us. The teachers 
seem most unhappy over the extracurricular duties which are imposed ° 
on them, more vs Ste with this than with salaries. 

Unfortunately, a substantial portion of their time is devoted to 
duties which are only remotely connected with improving the minds 
of youngsters. This general situation does not require Federal sup- 
port, but could be corrected by school officials who feel that it is a 
threat to education. 

Although many teachers leave the profession each year, only a few 
left to accept nonteaching positions. That is, the percentage is ex- 
tremely small. 
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The national figures were not readily available at the time I pre- 
pared this statement, but I have looked them up since. The statistics 
show that about one percent of the total number of teachers left the 
teaching professsion each year to accept nonteaching employment. 
A lot of them leave for homemaking activities or to accept jobs in 
other school districts, or they enter the service or retire or simply de- 
cide they want to teach a year and then go back in again later. 

This seems to be a characteristic of the teaching profession and that 
is one of its advantages. 

Mr. Baty. I presume you have in Indiana certain educational 
institutions that are teacher training schools. What percentage of 
their graduates leave Indiana and go somewhere else because they get 
better pay ? 

Mr. Hitz. We have 32 or 33 institutions that train teachers. Some 
of them train relatively few of course, but Indiana University and 
Purdue and Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State, Butler, and 
a number of others, train quite a number. 

We are graduating well over 3,000 teachers a year, substantially 
more than is necessary to care for enrollment increases, more than 
twice as many. 

There are certain areas in which we do not have enough, but the 
number of teachers leaving the State to accept higher salaries is less 
than the number of teachers coming in from other States. 

A few years ago that seemed to be a problem, according to our 
Superintendent of public instruction. The situation with respect to 
employing teachers has improved remarkably in the last few years. 

The general shortage is not there any more. It is a shortage in 
specific areas, sciences, mathematics, foreign languages; and still 
generally in the elementary grades. But there is a major reason 
for the shortage in the elementary grades, not only in our State but 
elsewhere. 

We pay elementary teachers the same as high school teachers. Yet 
it is relatively difficult, let us say it is very difficult, for a person who 
is really interested in getting a good education to do so and become 
an elementary teacher in our State. They devote 50 percent of 
their time to taking methods and theory and skills and history of edu- 
eation and about 50 percent of the time to taking basic subject mat- 
ter in history, government, economics, philosophy, mathematics, and 
sciences. 

This, according to many of the deans in our State, deans in schools, 
is deterring more and more people from becoming elementary teach- 
ers. They become high school teachers because they don’t have to 
take so many of the methods courses 18 to become a high school 
teacher and about 60 to become an elementary schoolteacher. 

So what happens? Year after year two-thirds of our teachers 
qualify to teach in high school; one-third in the elementary grades, 
although about three-fourths of the pupils are in the elementary 

des. 

The key to this, it seems to me, is that we should make the licensing 
requirements more realistic. It 1s very difficult in our State for some- 
one out of State to come in and teach. One reason this has persisted 
is because many of our teachers fear the competition, that there are 
enough people qualified to teach that they fear for their jobs. 
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Let me give you an example. A man who has been teaching in 
the State of Ohio for 20 years, has a bachelor’s degree, a master’s de- 
gree, if he came into the State of Indiana to teach he would be un- 
qualified. We would make him go back to college at least two or 
three summers to take some methods courses on how to teach, and we 
would make him take practice teaching although he had been teach- 
ing 20 years some place else. This is the sort of thing that has caused 
the number of teachers going into the elementary grades to lag con- 
siderably behind the number preparing for high school teaching. 

In five years in Indiana we have trained enough high school teach- 
ers to replace every teacher in the State now teaching high school. 

Last year we had 10,000 high school teachers. In the last 5 years 
we have graduated more than ten thousand teachers prepared to teach 
in the high school. 

But it takes four times as long to do that at the elementary level. 

Again, as I say, the opportunities for teaching are there and the 
salaries are the same. But the people, the young people, are not in- 
terested apparently in devoting too much of their time to courses 
which they do not feel are necessary or essential or even desirable 
to teaching at that level. 

Mr. Hrestanp. May I ask a question. 

Mr. Battery. You may. 

Mr. Hiesranp. I would like to know from Dr. Hill why is it that 
we require in Indiana so many other courses for elementary teaching ? 
What are the courses, psychological courses and so on # 

Mr. Huu. It has developed over a number of years where we keep 
adding more and more to it. There have been few changes in the last 
10 or 15 years. Our requirements have been about the same. 

Mr. Hresranp. Are your requirements like those of other States? 

Mr. Huw. For the elementary teacher they are higher than any 
other State except maybe one or two. This, again, depends on the 
way the information is reported. 

Three years ago it was reported that Indiana had the highest re- 
quirements in the methods and skills and theory, about 60 semester- 
hours. There may be one or two States that are higher than that, but 
I do not know of any. 

These courses are various courses in how to teach science, how to 
teach mathematics, how to teach social studies, how to teach history, 
and how to teach a host of other things, and arts and crafts, courses 
like these, which every single elementary teacher must take. 

Now, some need them. Some do not. Some may need all of them; 
some may need a few. 

The one teaching in the eighth grade may need less than the per- 
son in the first grade. 

In addition to this, we have 55 different types of licenses in our 
State. Many other States have dozens. It is difficult to transfer from 
high school to elementary school or from elementary school to high 
school. It is difficult to move from State to State. It is difficult for 
the high school teacher who has been teaching another, even if they 
have had a substantial number of courses in it, and their local superin- 
tendents want them to do it. 

They will have to go back and attend summer school or take a year 
off and meet the requirements which have been set up by the State. 
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Mr. Hiesranp. In your judgment is this part of the reason for our 
national problem ? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, I think it is. I think there are many good students, 
aggressive students and ambitious, who really want to get a college 
education and who want to teach. 

It is very difficult to do both and enter the elementary grades. 

There are other factors, too, of course; but this is one of the 
main differences between the elementary teacher and the high school 
teacher, this large difference in the amount of so-called professional 
education courses which they must take. 

Mr. Brapemas. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hrestanp. I am finished. 

Mr. Brapemas. To get back to your statement, I notice at the top of 
pees 6 you point out that the average teachers’ salaries in Indiana are 

618. 

Mr. Hn. Yes. That was 1957-58. 

Mr. Brapemas. Are you satisfied with that? Do you think that is 
enough for a school teacher ? 

Mr. Hitz. No; Iam not satisfied with it. 

Mr. Brapemas. Then would you agree with the position of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce earlier this week in which the chamber said 
that although it was opposed to Federal aid to education, either for 
schools or for teachers’ salaries, that it nonetheless was in favor of 
increased expenditures at the State and local levels on education? 
Would you go along with that position ? 

Mr. Hix. I have encouraged higher salaries and increased expendi- 
tures for years. I have supported them in the general assembly and 
with some degree of success. 

Mr. Brapemas. Then let me ask you this question, because I was 
not able to get an answer to it from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
people earlier this week : 

I tried to find out in view of the fact that the chamber was support- 
ing, and you just indicated you support, increased expenditures on 
education, in how many States in the Union where there is to be found 
a State chamber of commerce does that State chamber of commerce 
fight for increased aid to education ? 

You represent, as I understand it, the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce. So I wonder if you can give me that answer. You 
have the State chambers which you represent on the back of this 
sheet of paper ? 

Mr. Hux. Yes; I have them here. 

Mr. Brapemas. Do I understand that all of these State chambers 
would in their local State legislature, either the ones just adjourned 
or the ones still in session, do I understand that these State chambers 
listed back here are all fighting for increase State aid to education / 

Mr. Hu. No; I am in no position, of course, and neither is anyone 
else, to tell you what action is being taken by 28 or 30 State chambers 
at any one time. 

Mr. Brapemas. Is it not possible for your organization to write to 
these various State chambers and simply say what is the position of 
your State chamber on education legislation ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. That would be possible, yes, and would probably elicit 
the information which you are seeking. 
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Mr. Brapemas. Suppose it should be true that in a great majority 
of cases the State chambers of commerce are fighting increased aid 
to education, which is not an unreasonable supposition, I would 
say 

Mr. Hixx. I would take exception. 

Mr. Brapemas. Would you! 

Mr. Huw. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Brapemas. I am willing to hear the evidence, but I did not 
find any great—— 

Mr. Upaun. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Brapemas. Yes. 

Mr. Upaut. I gathered from a quick reading of the testimony that 
he was applauding because in the State of Indiana there was no State 
aid program. 

Mr. Hitxi. No State aid for buildings and apparently no interest 
in it, because the State chamber worked harder than anyone I know 
in 1957 

Mr. Upauu. You regard this as a highly desirable development? 

Mr. Hut. I think that this is in a State that needs some State funds 
to help with their buildings. 

Mr. Upatu. This is the thing that has always disturbed me, that 
many of the people who come before our committee and say that it is 
wrong for the Federal Government to come into the field, it should 
be left to the State and local communities, yet if you go to the State 
legislature the same people will appear and say no, this is a local 
problem. 

Mr. Hix. The same thing has been said about the Indiana State 
Chamber where I am from, and I am more familiar with that. 

Again, as I say, we took the lead for trying to get State grants for 
the school districts, but we got no help from the teachers associations 
nor the school boards, nor the schools themselves. 

We do have State aid for teachers’ salaries, transportation and 
operating costs, and those things. It was the State chamber in Indiana 
who did more to get new legislation on school consolidation than any 
other organization in the State. 

In 1956 they made one of the most comprehensive studies of school 
reorganization made in any State, second only to that one made by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

_ In 1957 they worked very hard to get legislation to permit and make 
it easier for these school units to reorganize and give them some 
encouragement to do so. 

That did not pass. It passed in 1959. 

_Mr. Upatu. I would certainly commend you and your organiza- 
tion for giving support to that type of program, because I think 
obviously that is one of the very serious deficiencies. 

But it also seemed to some of us who have studied the problem 
for a considerable time that the root thing that is wrong with edu- 
cational financing in this country is that too much o f the problem 
1s left at the local level where the tax base is so narrow and so con- 
stricted and so unfair that naturally schools are going to be under- 
financed unless either the States or the Federal Government assumes 
some share of the burden. 
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I personally think if the States had stepped into the picture and let 
us say if we had had State financing completely that probably there 
would not be much of a demand for action at the Federal level. 

That is just my own personal reaction. ania 

Mr. Hutt. I think there would still be demands because it is not 
just a matter of adequate support of schools; it is getting the Fed- 
eral Government into the field. 

Mr. Upatu. I want to pursue that point with you because I see some 
rather broad statements nade. 

What do you see in H.R. 22 that is going to get the Federal Goy- 
ernment into the picture? Having a national school board, telling all 
the people how to make school policies? Do you see anything in 
that bill that really holds this promise ? 

Mr. Hint. Sir, it does not have to be in the bill. There are hundreds 
of bills that are introduced, more than that, each session. 

Mr. Upatx. Your point is that it will inevitably fall sometime 
later, but it is not in the bill ? 

Mr. Hinz. That is my belief. 

It is not in the bill and it would not have to be in the bill. It could 
be in other bills. 

Mr. Upaux. You agree with me that under the bill there would be 
no relationship or no dealings between Federal people and local peo- 
ple. The local people should make policy ? 

Mr. Hixxt. Under that bill itself, I would agree with you; but you 
have an existing agency that is already engaged in many educational 
functions, the Office of Education. You simply cannot separate that 
when a large spending program gets involved. The influence is bound 
to be there. 

Many of us have been assured that there would be no controls under 
the National Defense Education Act. There seemed to be none in 
the bill except in provision after provision whereby these plans 
had to be approved by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Brapemas. Were you and your organization in favor of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act? 

Mr. Hii. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Brapemas. Do you agree with the position of Senator Jenner 
that was enunciated by him last August over here, that if the money 
were appropriated he did not want a dollar of it for Indiana? Do 
you agree with Senator Jenner’s position ? 

Mr. Hixt. I agree to this extent : I do not think the State of Indiana 
needs a single dollar of that money, that the State of Indiana is 
perfectly capable of meeting its needs. 

Mr. Brapemas. Why is it, then, that various organizations have 
asked for some of that money in the State of Indiana ? 

Mr. Hix. I was speaking for myself, saying they did not need it, 
that the State of Indiana is capable. 

We have had schools turn it down. Hanover, Wabash, Depauw, 
Franklin. . 

Mr. Brapemas. Do I understand you correctly that you are op- 
posed to the appropriations in the National Defense Education Act 
coming from the State of Indiana that it feels it is all right that 
those of us out in our State can pay Federal taxes, but we are not 
permitted to use them. It is all right with you if we feed the cow, 
but you do not want us to milk it ? 
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Mr. Hi. It is an interesting point in a place where you have diffi- 
culty reconciling principles with what actually takes place. 

If it is a small amount of Federal funds, of course, the State and 
local units can refuse to take it. If it grows larger and larger and 
as taxes increase, it becomes impractical and politically impossible 
for them to refuse it. 

In principle it is the same thing in refusing a dollar as a million 
dollars, but in reality it is not. But it is significant that we do have 
institutions that have refused to take part in this program. 

Mr. Battery. Let me ask you a question at this point: We seem to 
be specializing in Indiana. Do you elect your State superintendent 
of schools in Indiana, or is he selected by a Governor ? 

Mr. Hitt. We elect him. 

Mr. Brapemas. We just elected a new one who will take office on the 
16th of March. He is a very distinguished educator named William 
Wilson, who supports Federal assistance for education unlike his 
predecessor who was, as you know, a militant opponent of Federal 
aid to education. 

Mr. Baitey. Maybe there is some hope for Indiana after all. 

Mr. Hresranp. Would you not agree with the idea, with the phi- 
losophy, that where the Federal Government and the Congress votes 
vast sums to Federal aid there also accompanies it a responsibility to 
the taxpayers of the United States to see that these vast sums are 
properly spent in the States for the purpose written into the law? 

Mr. Hix. I agree completely, sir. 

While I do not want Federal control of schools, I think in my 
school district in Indiana we are capable of deciding the policies for 
ourselves and I think Indiana is and I think Indiana wants to help 
the school districts in that State to meet their needs when they declare 
what they are; once the Federal Government begins to spend money 
for certain educational functions, it should make certain that the 
money is spent for the purposes established in the bill. 

I do not think you can separate the spending and the regulations 
and control over these funds and I do not think you should take 
money from the American taxpayers and send it to some State or 
some school district without determining that they spend it as it 
should be. 

Mr. Battey. Dr. Hill, we have three other witnesses scheduled for 
this morning. Suppose you move along with the rest of your presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Upauu. I wanted to ask another question, if I may, with due 
regard for the requirement of time. 

I notice you are expressing some concern here, in fact, you men- 
tion educational television, the fact that we are going to wake up and. 
find one type of instruction all over the country. Of course, several 
States already have television instruction, notably such as the sup- 
posed backward State of Alabama, which has a statewide educational 
net work or it is in the process of construction. 

i have an invitation from the American Chemical Society and 
Encyclopedia Britannica to attend a premiere showing, a week or so 
from now, an entire course in chemistry on film which has been pro- 
duced in cooperation with these two organizations. 


37378—59——33 
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We already have one national program that you can see if you are 
in the right place at 6 o’clock in the morning that a lot of adults and 
school kids are taking in physics and so on. 

It seems to some of us who have studied this problem, and we would 
like to think we are as concerned about economical and efficient oper- 
ation of schools as anyone, that proper use of educational television 
may not only mean superior instruction, but may mean some very 
substantial savings in instruction if you get a statewide educational 
network or if you have in some areas a standardized lesson by su- 
perior instructors. 

I was wondering if you really regard the development of educa- 
tional television as a threat to proper schooling. Do you not see in 
it also some of the things I see as a potential ¢ 

Mr. Hix. I did not express any opposition to educational televi- 
sion. Iam not opposed toit. I think it is very beneficial and should 
be used much more than it has been used and in different ways. 

The point in the statement was that I thought there would be de- 
mands Stenek forth for a national] educational television network as 
well as these other things which I have enumerated. 

The concentration of the thing at the Federal level is what I con- 
sider dangerous. 

Mr. Upaty. You see, this present high school physics course taught 
by Dr. White and this course that will be produced will be sold all 
over the country. This teacher will be teaching by film this particu- 
lar subject matter in classrooms probably in every State in the union. 

I just wonder whether you regard that, getting down to a spe- 
cific, as a bad development. Does this create alarm in your mind? 

Mr. Huu. No, sir; I think this is a desirable program. 

Mr. Upat. This will permit many high schools that do not even 
have physics or chemistry courses to have the courses and it has proven 
that some of these kids can do just as good a job with some help on 
the side, taking the course by film as others will do where they have 
the high school coach teaching chemistry. 

Mr. Hut. So far there is no reason to believe that high school 
children cannot learn as effectively by television in consultation with 
a teacher as they can by being in the presence of a teacher and in the 
absence of television. 

I favor very much more use of educational television. This is one 
thing, though, that I think will be demanded at the Federal level, but 
it is not the only one, there are numerous others. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to observe that this is both 
interesting and informative, but it does not have too much to do with 
H.R. 22 and the administration proposal. 

Let us get back on course. 

Mr. Hit. It is a little difficult to get back on course without con- 
suming too much of your time, but these things do have to do with 
H.R. 22 because they are part of the entire program. 

One bill does not stand alone in education. As I mentioned earlier, 
the fact that the Federal Government enters into this program in 
a big way, I think, will bring forth demands not only for educational 
television, but for minimum salaries at the national level, national 
certification of teachers, Federal requirements for kindergarten, nurs- 
eries and a whole host of other things. 
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Mr. Battery. I am chairman of the subcommittee that reported out 
the National Education Act in the last session of Congress. 

I am interested in knowing whether you have any suggestions that 
that law should be amended. 

Mr. Hitz. The National Defense Education Act? 

Mr. Batter. Yes. 

Mr. Hitx. The statement I made first was that there were rontrols 
being exercised under the act because the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has to approve the plans before they get any money and that 
this has been criticized by the Secretary of the State Chief School 
Oflicers. 

Mr. Batey. It is not a Federal plan; it is a State plan, and, there- 
fore, does not have Federal interference. ‘ 

Mr. Hix. Are you talking about the National Defense Education 
Act, or the Federal impacted area program 4 

Mr. Bamey. I am talking about the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Mr. Hix. A State cannot get any money, though, until its plans 
are approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Bamxy. They are not the Federal Government’s plans; they 
are the State’s plans. 

Mr. Hitz. They cannot be used, though, until the Commissioner of 
Education approves them. They are sometimes sent back again and 
again until they are approved by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Battery. What questions do these raise about it? I had not 
learned that that was happening in the administration of the bill. 

Mr. Hux. This superintendent of the State of Oklahoma said that 
they had submitted theirs three times, it had been rejected, it had 
finally grown to 80 pages under title III, that the Office of Edu- 
cation had had it 49 days the last time and still had not approved it. 

Dr. Fuller, the State chief school officer, was criticizing the control 
here. 

Mainly his criticism was the budget department making sure that 
these funds were going to be spent for the purpose that Congress had 
set forth, a perfectly reasonable position. 

Mr. Battey. Proceed. You are going to have to end your testi- 
mony before too long. 

Mr. Hiesranp. Are you on page 9 now? 

Mr. Hix. No, sir; the questions and answers have covered much of 
the intermediate, so I think I can, instead of laboring thus, I will 
move on over to page 15. 

Federal school support means that we discriminate against the citi- 
zens in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut in favor of the 
citizens of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Kentucky. 

This would be done without any real concern for existing spending 
patterns, tax burdens, and without appreciation for cultural, economic, 
and social priorities of the citizens of the various school communities 
and States. 

Some States would gain money from the program and others would 
lose money. All might lose something more valuable than the sub- 
sidies, that. is, State and local control over education. 

_ Federal school support, through discrimination against some States 
in favor of others, would tend to equalize school costs and perhaps per 
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pupil expenditures. This might be more important if we could equate 
a and educational achievements. This seems to be impos- 
sible. 

Naturally, a school system can be pauperized by lack of funds, but 
expensive schools are not necessarily good schools. 

Success has not blessed any of the serious efforts to find a correla- 
tion between expenditures and educational achievement. Larger 
school expenditures in the wealthier States do not necessarily result 
in higher educational achievements there as compared with achieve- 
ments in States with less wealth and lower expenditure per pupil. 
Some States and some school districts simply have to pay higher 
salaries than others. Also, school expenditures are factors of pupil- 
teacher ratios and these are largely influenced by school unit organiza- 
tion. 

The highest paid teachers in Indiana are employed by school dis- 
tricts in Lake County. But the most experienced and best trained 
teachers are employed in small towns of central and southern Indi- 
ana, where the average salaries are up to $1,000 less per year. 

An illustration of why certain States spend more than others is 
shown in the relative school construction costs. The U.S. Office of 
Education has made some interesting cost studies. 

For example, a few years ago when the Office of Education caleu- 
lated building costs at $630 per pupil in Alabama and $715 in Florida, 
it fixed the costs at $1,383 in Tilinois, $1,447 in Maryland, and $1,483 
in Ohio. 

H.R. 22 introduced by Congressman Metcalf, contains many dis- 
criminatory features. In this respect the bill is not unusual. <A Fed- 
eral program based on this bill would discriminate against States 
in which the school districts are efficient, States which are above 
average in income, and States which, for one reason or another, are 
not making an effort approximating the national effort. 

Schools in States with large numbers of small school districts and 
relatively few pupils would receive a windfall under H.R. 22. If 
they are in States which also fall below the average in income per 
school age child, the bonus may be larger. 

This is true because States with large numbers of small schools 
tend to have unrealistic pupil-teacher ratios. This ratio magnifies 

er pupil costs and results in wasteful expenditures. 

Because the per pupil cost is high and the resulting effort sub- 
stantial, such schools would get favorable treatment under H.R. 22. 

Now, this is H.R. 22. It does not take into consideration all these 
things and no practical bill could do so. 

In other words, it is difficult and impossible to devise a Federal 
school program that is not discriminatory. 

Aside from this all States, it seems to me, are placed in danger of 
losing something under a general Federal school program and that 
is control over their local school systems. 

In general, the Murray-Metcalf bill would discriminate against 
the wealthier States. 

Mr. Bamey. But it is elective; is it not? You are not forcing them 
to take the money; it is elective. There is no compulsory provision 
in the bill. 
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Mr. Hira. They are not being forced to take the money, that is 
true, Mr. Chairman, but the size of the program would either re- 
quire Congress to raise taxes or borrow money. Either way, the long 
run, the wealthier school districts as well as the poor ones are affected 
by that. 

“Mr. Battey. Are we not borrowing money now on an increasingly 
national debt level and running a deficit of $10 billion in the current 
budget and are we not borrowing money to carry on programs Just 
like this abroad under our economic program ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. In the debate over the school construction I called 
attention to 184 existing contracts that the Government had with 
institutions and colleges in this country carrying on educational pro- 
grams abroad in which we were building school buildings and paying 
the salaries of the teachers. 

If we have money to do that, why bring up the question of the 
deficit or that we cannot afford it? If we can afford it for that pro- 
gram we can afford it for the American boys and girls. 

That is one of the issues you are going to have to face in this ses- 
sion of Congress. If we are going to have all this austerity at home 
in domestic programs I am fearful it is going to be at the expense of 
some of these liberalities that we are subsidizing from Pakistan to 
Patagonia and some other places in the field of education. 

Mr. Upaty. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman will get the hear- 
ings back on the track here. 

Mr. Brapemas. May I interrupt with one observation I really am 
constrained to make. 

Mr. Battry. Before you make your point here, let me remind the 
witness that the organization you are representing here today favors 
every program which has a dollar sign on it where they can improve 
business for their members, but when it comes to helping their schools, 
where there is no possibility of making a few dollars, your business- 
men are not interested. 

They are for the road program. Why? 

Mr. Hitt. The Council of State Chambers of Commerce were not 
for that highway act. 

Mr. Battey. They were not? 

Mr. Hitz. They were not. 

I have to disagree with you on that statement that the Council of 
State Chambers and its members are for every act that would help 
them. I do not think that is true. 

But I would like to agree with you on what you are saying about 
sending abroad money for salaries and buildings and everything else 
and not doing it at home. This is one of the things that makes it dif- 
ficult. We are spending money for everything else, why should we 
not give some for buildings and teachers? That is hard to answer, 
of course, 

I think that the answer is that we are spending money for too many 
things abroad now. I think that you will find that the group I repre- 
sent will be glad to support and testify for a reduction in these ex- 
penditures so that the budget would not have to be out of balance by 
$10 billion or $12 billion. 
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Mr. Baier. You are in support of this economic aid program, are 
you not? You always have been. If there has been any change on 
the part of the chamber, I have not learned about it. They are always 
against me when we are up for reciprocal trade legislation. 

They have always been on the other side, your chamber, and your 
National Association of Manufacturers and your Farm Bureau. 

Let me say that the Farm Bureau has been the recipient of more 
Federal handouts than any other group in the country. Yet they come 
up here and oppose doing something for our own boys and girls, but 
they will stick their hand out and take it in millions of dollars. 

Let us be consistent here for awhile. 

Mr. Huu. Could Mr. Rinta answer that question? He is more 
familiar with all the different programs. 

Mr. Battery. Certainly. 

Mr. Rinta. With respect to foreign aid, I will speak on that first. 
Over the past several years the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce has consistently recommended substantial reductions in the for- 
eign aid program. 

In connection with the fiscal 1958 appropriation we recommended a 
reduction of nine hundred and some million dollars which is pretty 
near what Congress did cut it. 

Last year we recommended a reduction of approximately 22 percent, 
which came to, again, about $950 million; the Congress cut about $100 
million, part of which is going to be reinstated now. 

Our recommendation in connection with the current $3.9 billion 
proposal of the President is a reduction of $846 million. 

Mr. Battey. But you still support the program ? 

Mr. Rinta. We have not supported the program; we have recom- 
mended time and again that this program be brought to an end at 
the earliest possible date. 

But it is impractical to bring a $3.9 billion program of that type 
to an end all at once. 

Mr. Battzy. Well, Iam agreeably surprised to learn this. 

Mr. Rinta. As far as the highway program is concerned, our groups 
recommended that the Federal Government cease the taxation of 
gasoline, permit the States to collect all gasoline taxes and build all 
the roads. 

Mr. Barer. Nevertheless, I am rather inclined to think you are 
sold on the program. You did not make any national fight against 
it like you are making here. 

Mr. Rinta. Yes; we did. 

Now, you are talking about two different organizations. You are 
citing the position of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Dr. Hill and I are here representing the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce, which is an organization consisting of State chambers of 
commerce and some regional chambers throughout the country. 

Mr. Batzy. Then it is true that the national chamber does sup- 
port that ? 

Mr. Rita. I believe they supported the highway program; yes. 
I think they had a referendum on it. 

Mr. Barter. I do not want to get confused. I still was right about 
it in general, but your group down here, you do not claim to be a 
part of this National Chamber of Commerce ? 
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Mr. Reva. No. ’ 
Mr. Hm. The United States Chamber does not make policy for 


any local chambers and State chambers and frequently they are in 
disagreement. , 

Mr. Bamery. They always say they are representing—the man the 
other day said he was representing 3,400—3,480 groups, of different 
local chamber organizations; he was speaking for all of them. That 
must include Indiana. 

Mr. Hix. We are members in Indiana; and, of course, on some 
things their policy reflects ours, on other things we are in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. Brapemas. May I say I am a member of a South Bend, Ind., 
Chamber of Commerce, and I sometimes am in disagreement with 
your position. 

Mr. Hitz. Most of us are members of a lot of things, speaking 
of legislation, and seldom do they represent everyone. 

Mr. Batter. Now, I will give you 5 addition minutes, Dr. Hill. 
You go ahead and use whatever there you care to use and I will see 
that nobody interrupts you. 

Mr. Hitz. The Murray-Metcalf bill contains many discriminatory 
features. In this respect the bill is not unusual. 

A Federal program based on this bill would discriminate against 
States in which the school districts are efficient, States which are above 
average in income, and States which for one reason or another are not 
making an effort approximating the national effort. 

Schools in States with large numbers of small inefficient school 
districts would get a windfall under this bill. If they are in States 
which also fall below the national average and per capita wealth 
they would get a double bonus. 

Mr. Baney. The Chair will interrupt you at this point. 

Do you have a county unit system in Indiana, or do you still have 
three or four thousand school boards ? 

Mr. Hitz. We have about 1,020 school districts. 

Mr. Bartey. What is your chamber doing about that? 

Mr. Hitz. The State chamber is the main force behind legislation 
just enacted to bring these schools down. We have done this for 
years. We have spent a lot of money on research, promotions, 
speeches, pamphlets of all kinds. 

In 1957 we got a bill through the senate, it died in the house. The 
vote was 50 against it, not enough to kill it because that would take 
51, but we could do no more. 

In 1957 to 1959 a lot of work was done. In 1959 the bill passed 
each house easily, very little opposition to it except there was some, 
of course, from the township trustees who administered the schools 
in those districts. 

We expected them to oppose a bill which would reduce their re- 
sponsibility and eliminate it, but it is passed and we think the number 
will be substantially reduced. 

But there are States with 4,000 school districts that have fewer 
pupils than Indiana. Florida has a slightly smaller enrollment and 
67 school districts. 

This should be reduced. In those States where you have a lot 
of small school districts the ratio of pupils to teachers is low. This, 
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of course, forces upward rather substantially, the cost: per pupil. 
This then results in more effort, more money belng spent. The money 
may be wasted but it costs more to do it. 

For example, we have States with 16, 17, and 18 pupils per teacher, 
We have others with, say, 25; some with 30. A school that has 15 
pupils per teacher and one that has 30, if they are spending the same 
amount on salaries the cost per pupil for the salaries will be twice as 
high in the small school district with this low ratio. 

They also can offer adequate curricula or extracurricula activities. 

We have a couple hundred of these in Indiana. Throughout the 
North Central States there are thousands. This magnifies the effort 
they are making for the schools, but not the achievement necessarily. 
They would get a windfall. 

States like Florida and States with small school districts, those in 
the West, those in the East, and those in the South, which have made 
substantial progress, would be discriminated against by this provision. 
Some of the other discriminatory features appear in all bills, but this 
one would do nothing to help consolidate those schools. It would 
help them live as they are. 

It seems to me that sooner or later if you are spending money for 
all these school districts somebody, and it might be someone such as I, 
would say why are you wasting money in that State that has four 
thousand school districts and really all they need is one hundred or 
two hundred. That is a reasonable request to make. 

Mr. Barney. Would the gentleman suggest that the legislation be 
amended to favor these grants going to areas of consolidation ? 

Mr. Hix. Sir, I would suggest that the legislation not be enacted 
because I am opposed to it, Dut I feel absolutely sure that once the 
general program is started there will be demand that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spend this money in the national interest and inefficient schools 
are not in the national interest. 

Mr. Bamey. You may have a point there. 

Well, you have a minute and a half now. 

Mr. Hi. Most legislatures, as we all know, are required by their 
State constitutions to provide a system of public schools. That is 
their responsibility, their obligation. 

No such mandate appears in the Federal Constitution. I do not 
give this as argument that is going to deter many people from making 
up their own minds as to this. I don’t think it is responsible govern- 
ment for Congress to assume a role which is the legal obligation of 
the various States. Neither do I consider it responsible government 
for the central authority to assume functions which are clearly local 
in nature. 

Mr. Battery. In other words, if you had been writing the Federal 
Constitution you would have left the welfare section out of the Con- 
stitution ; is that right? 

Mr. Hi. If I had been of the impression that welfare included 
education, I think that education would have been included very 
specifically as in the State constitutions. 

There are welfare clauses and there are education clauses. We can 


assume, of course, that Federal funds would be of assistance to many 
school districts. 
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Mr. Battey. You do not agree, then, that where it says the Federal 
Government shall look after the national welfare that that includes 
schools? That is not a part of the welfare? 

Mr. Hitt. I do not believe there was ever any intent for the term 
general welfare to include education. 

On the other hand, I concede that everything under the sun that is 
considered good could be brought under the general welfare clause 
because it is in the general welfare. 

Mr. Bauey. I think that is what the Founding Fathers had in mind. 
They wanted the common people to have a break. 

Mr. Hix. In that case they didn’t need the other provisions of the 
Constitution, just a general welfare constitution. 

The State constitution in many respects is similar to the Federal, 
but they clearly point out the responsibility of the State for education. 
That was not done in the Federal Constitution. They knew about 
education then and they could have included that section and I feel 
that they would have. 

Mr. Bartey. Well, I will have to inform the gentleman that we have 
given him now considerably more than an hour. Since we have other 
witnesses I am going to have to say to you that, by the way, the Chair 
will accept your full statement for publication in the record if there 
is no objection. 

Mr. Hiri. Good. We appreciate it. 

I would just like to say, in case you might not have seen it, a list of 
the members and regional chambers endorsing this statement appear on 
the last page. You have probably seen that already. 

Mr. Battery. I think maybe that can go along with it. We have no 
objection to anybody stating their support or opposition to legislation. 

Mr. Hitt. We do not want to make it appear that we are represent- 
ing- 

Mr. Batuey. I was just a little curious. I did not ask to ascertain 
whether you were representing our West Virginia chamber. . 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir; we do not want to appear to represent any cham- 
ber that has not specifically authorized us to do so. 

Mr. Barry. I am sorry, the time has run out, because I would have 
liked to have a little issue on some things in West Virginia. 

Mr. Huu, Well, I think we would have both enjoyed it, sir. 

Mr. Bartxy. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Hix. Thank you, sir. 

(The formal statement of Dr. Hill is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. W. W. Hut, JR., oN BEHALF OF MEMBER STATE CHAMBERS 
OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ON THE SUBJECT OF FEDERAL 
SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


My name is W. W. Hill, Jr. My home address is 4142 Norrose Drive, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. I am director of educational research for the College Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 

I appear here on behalf of the member State and regional chambers of com- 
merce which are listed on the last page of this statement. 

Most of my life has been devoted to public education; first, as a pupil, later 
as a teacher in a public university, and for the past 5 years as a student of 
public education. 

My opposition to Federal support for schools is not of recent origin. As a 
sophomore in college I became concerned over the perennial efforts of organized 
groups in education to divert a portion of the responsibility for schools from the 
States and local communities to the Federal Government. 
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My conviction is that Federal support for education is unnecessary, undesir- 
able, dangerous, discriminatory, and irresponsible. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS UNNECESSARY 


Since reconstruction it has been argued that the States and local units of 
government would not and could not support schools and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to assume greater responsibility for public education in 
order to avert some sort of disaster. Many things have happened since the 
latter part of the 19th century, but they have not shaken the convictions of the 
proponents of Federal school support. Every improvement in public education 
seems to reinforce the dedication of those who favor Federal school-aid. 

In 1870 a bill was introduced in Congress to establish a national school sys- 
tem, it being presumed that the States would not support public education. The 
President of the United States was to have the authority to appoint school 
superinendents and to determine whether or not the several States were operat- 
ing satisfactory school systems. It is still the fear of many that a general pro- 
gram of Federal school support will lead to a national school system. 

Congress was assured in 1870, 1880, 1890 and just about every year, month, and 
day since that the Federal Government had to do something for education. Yet, 
since 1890, when public education really began to expand in this country, the 
educational progress has far surpassed the most advanced dreams of anyone 
living at that time. During this period public school expenditures increased 
approximately 65 times although enrollments are yet to triple. Per capita ex- 
penditures have multiplied repeatedly and the percentage of national income 
going into public education has more than tripled. 

This undreamed of generous support was accomplished without a general Fed- 
eral school-aid program. We can only speculate as to what the results might 
have been had the Federal Government assumed a major role in publie education 
10 or 20 years ago. No one can be sure of the effects which a program of Federal 
support might have on education in the years ahead. 

The large volume of school construction throughout the country during the 
past 10 years indicates that Federal aid for school buildings is unnecessary. The 
more than 500,000 classrooms constructed during the past decade is almost 
enough to house 50 percent of the pupils enrolled in our public schools. Year 
after year the rate of classroom construction exceeds the number necessary for 
enrollment growth and permits the replacement of old buildings and makes 
Possible reductions in overcrowding. 

An examination of classroom construction by States reveals that the less 
wealthy States have made about the same progress as the wealthiest States. 
Texas, which ranks 27th in income per capita, ranks fifth in classroom construc- 
tion; Oklahoma ranks 37th in income but 10th in construction; Louisiana ranks 
38th in income but 12th in construction ; and South Carolina ranks 47th in income 
and 16th in construction. Conversely, the District of Columbia, which ranks 
8th in income, ranks 48th in construction. 

In Texas, 36 percent of the 1955 enrollment could be housed in the classrooms 
built during the past 4 years. The percentage is 33 in Oklahoma, 33 in Louisi- 
ana, 30 in South Carolina, 10 in the District of Columbia, 14 in Ohio, 18 in 
Rhode Island, and 50 in Nevada. 

There seems to be no reason to believe that any State is unable to construct 
its needed classrooms. Actually it is difficult to think of any governmental 
function that is being discharged as well as that of classroom construction. 

In some of the States, of course, there are school communities that need and 
are receiving financial assistance from State government. However, there are 
many States which have not found the need for State grants. My own State, 
Indiana, is one of the States in which classrooms are being constructed without 
State grants. The only State support is through long-term loans at 1 percent 
interest. This arrangement apparently is successful and acceptable to the citi- 
zens of Indiana. 

Our legislature adjourned Monday, and not a single bill was introduced to 
provide State grants for school building construction. There is not a single 
group in the State of Indiana seriously interested in State building grants. On 
Monday of this week I called the State department of public instruction and 
asked if there were any schools in the State operating double shifts. It was 
guessed by the officials that there might be one or two in Lake County, but that 
they could not be sure that there was even one school on a double shift. This 
probably is the explanation for the lack of interest in State grants for buildings. 
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Percent of the 1955 enrollment, at 30 pupils per room, that could be housed in 
classrooms constructed during 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, related to the 1956 
per capita income of the States 





Ranking of States on Ranking of Ranking of States on Ranking of 
basis of classrooms | Percent | States on basis of classrooms States on 
constructed for exist- of per capita constructed for exist- of per capita 
ing enrollments nceome ing enrollments income 
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The point I want to make is that Indiana, which is an average State in popu- 
lation, enrollment, rate of growth, per capita income, per pupil expenditures, and 
teachers’ salaries, has only a few at the most and perhaps no schools which find 
it necessary to operate double programs for pupils. This has been accomplished 
without State grants, and generally without unreasonable local tax efforts. 

The case for Federal support for teachers’ salaries is even weaker than 
the case for building support. Teachers, of course, are not entirely satisfied 
with their salaries, but this is true of practically all of us. Teachers seem 
more unhappy over the extracurricular duties than over salary levels. Un- 
fortunately a substantial portion of their time is devoted to routine work which 
is only remotely connected with improving the minds of youngsters. This 
general situation does not require Federal support and could be corrected by 
school officials who feel it is a threat to education. 

Although many teachers leave the profession each year, only a few leave 
to accept nonteaching positions. The national figures were not readily avail- 
able but they do not differ too much from those in Indiana. A careful study of 
teachers in Indiana by the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction 
reveals that only about one percent of the State’s teachers leave the profession 
each year for other employment. The main reasons for leaving are home- 
making, transfers to other schools, further education, and military service. 

In recent years teachers’ salaries have risen substantially. Also, the percentage 
of teachers with college degrees continues to increase and the ratio of pupils 
to teachers continues to grow more favorable. In other words, the number of 
teachers is increasing faster than the number of students, and the amount of 
training possessed by teachers is rising. In the Nation, teachers’ salaries in- 
creased 68 percent in purchasing power between 1942 and 1958, and now are 
approaching $5,000 annually for 9 months of employment. The passage of 
time and rising salaries have put an end to the general teacher shortage. 

Again, I would like to refer to Indiana where salaries approximate the 
national average (1958: national average $4,650, Indiana $4,618). Teachers in 
our State are among the best paid employees of State and local governments. 
The salaries of many superintendents exceed those of the Governor and the 
Supreme Court justices. Many superintendents receive more than $15,000 
annually and several are paid more than $20,000. The principals of our high 
schools in large cities receive larger salaries than department heads in State 
government and classroom teachers’ salaries, in the main, compare favorably 
with those of instructors in our State colleges and universities. 
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Although I favor much higher salaries for better teachers, I do not believe 
that salary levels have prevented large numbers of young men and women 
from entering the teaching profession. In education there are both surpluses 
and shortages of teachers. In State after State there are too many persons 
trained in physical education, social studies, and commerce, while not nearly 
enough are trained in science, mathematics, and foreign languages, and for 
the elementary grades. Two-thirds of the Nation’s teachers still are being 
trained for the high schools which have less than one-third of the pupils. 

These imbalances are caused by many factors, including too much emphasis 
on easy courses, restrictive licensing requirements, and the practice of paying 
teachers on a basis which disregards ability, effort, and achievement. Not to be 
ignored is the fact that it is only in education that men and women are paid on 
the same salary schedule. 

More teachers are needed in certain fields, but the overall number of teacher 
graduates is more than adequate. That teacher groups are concerned over the 
developing surplus of teachers is evident from discussions with members and 
from any study of the arbitrary and discriminatory teacher licensing require- 
ments. In most States these requirements constitute a roadblock to college 
graduates who want to teach. They also make it difficult for teachers to change 
from high school teaching to elementary teachers and they deter teachers from 
changing from one grade level to another. 

Each year thousands of teachers move into and out of the teaching ranks for 
a variety of reasons. This is a characteristic of the profession and accounts for 
part of its popularity. But when the number of college graduates moving into 
and out of the profession are deducted from the total number of teachers needed, 
the number of new graduates needed is less than 50 percent of the total number 
graduated each year. 

While there is general dissatisfaction with the type of training required for 
teachers, they do have more training than ever before. In 1918 only 10 percent 
of the teachers were college graduates. Now, the National Education Associa- 
tion estimates that 93 percent of the total teaching force enjoys State certifi- 
cation. If the States would modify their licensing requirements to place the 
emphasis on basic subject matter and eliminate discriminatory practices, all of 
the teachers could be college graduates, if the States so desired. 

The steady developments in this area are most encouraging. Salaries are 
rising, the ratio of pupils to teachers is becoming more favorable and the amount 
of training given teachers is rising. But I would like to re-emphasize that 
many individual teachers and their organizations are uneasy over the growing 
surplus of college graduates who are qualified for teaching positions. 

Not. only are the States and communities capable of financing public educa- 
tion, they have been doing so by increasing total public school expenditures by 
more than 12 percent each year. 

In 1946, the public schools spent approximately $2.8 billion. Ten years later, 
in 1956, they were spending more than $11 billion. Although inflation has reduced 
the effectiveness of each dollar, the increase still is remarkable. Schools in 
Indiana have increased expenditures from $87 million in 1946 to an estimated 
$340 million for 1958. The per pupil expenditures rose from $139 to $383, and 
the operating expenditures per pupil rose from $133 to about $300. In spite of 
inflation, the per pupil expenditures, in constant dollars, in Indiana have in- 
creased 70 percent in 12 years. 


State and local government public school expenditures, United States 





Annual rate 
of increase 














Source: U.S. Office of Education. 
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Indiana State and local. public school expenditures 
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These expenditures will continue to increase. The 1959 legislation substan- 
tially increased State school support and did so without raising taxes or bor- 
rowing funds. This could not very well be accomplished by the Federal 
Government. 

FEDERAL SUPPORT IS UNDESIRABLE 


Federal school support is undesirable because it would tend to undermine our 
present decentralized and diversified system of education, under State, local 
and private control. Such a system encourages improvements, competition, 
pride, responsibility, experimentation, and financial support. It allows schools 
to make mistakes. But the absence of. national directives and control makes it 
unlikely that all schools will take the wrong path or seek the wrong ends. 

General Federal support for public education might very well cause a de- 
terioration in relative interest and a reduction in financial support as school 
boards and legislatures prepare budgets with Federal contributions in mind. 
School boards and legislatures will not allocate State and local funds as though 
Federal moneys were not available. The funds from Washington would en- 
courage school authorities to reduce State and local support. This would be a 
serious mistake, in my opinion. Tax reductions are needed, but they are needed 
most at the Federal level so that States and communities can more easily fin- 
ance State and local governmental functions. 

In return for Federal support school authorities would eventually be forced 
to relinquish some policy decisions and control over education. To me this is 
not a fair exchange. I can find nothing which convinces me that Federal sup- 
port, advice and guidance will strengthen our public schools. Confidence can- 
not be found in the fiscal structure of the Federal Government. It seems to be 
worse than that of any State. It is not likely to be improved by the enactment 
of legislation to assume responsibilities that can best be discharged locally. 

The arguments favoring greater equalization of school costs and minimum na- 
tional standards are not as important as the arguments favoring schools financed 
and operated by State and local levels of government. State and local support 
of education has furnished us with a school system superior to any other sys- 
tem known to civilization. Public education has become the major function of 
State and local governments, and receives more sympathetic consideration than 
any other governmental function. 

If we are realistic, we have to admit that Federal support for schools would 
mean meeting current school expenditures with borrowed funds. The Federal 
budget generally is out of balance in good years and bad. It somehow seems 
absurd to engage in the practice of using borrowed funds for routine, everyday, 
operating expenses. 

A fair and proper program of school finance necessarily involves regulations, 
standards and controls. But a program involving regulations, standards and 
controls is not necessarily desirable. No one really expects Federal aid without 
some measure of Federal control. Federal aid with controls will lead to Federal 
standards, more uniformity, more conformity, more centralization and eventual 
loss of control by local school officials and school patrons. 
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Decisions would be made by remote control in Washington for the benefit of 
millions of teachers, school officials, school patrons and pupils. In this se 
quence I deliberately place pupils last. They may be last in the considerations 
of Congress after the organized interests apply their pressure. 

Decisions should be made locally. Federal control of education a few years 
ago might have meant nationwide emphasis on social adjustment and progres- 
sive education, currently it might be national concentration on science, mathe 
mathics and foreign languages, in the future it might turn to driver education, 
physical education and outdoor recreation. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS DANGEROUS 


There are positive dangers in having the National Government assyme responsi- 
bility for financing and regulating public education. These dangers include 
those mentioned earlier, but there are others. Congress, I am sure, is not inter- 
ested in controlling public education. 

The danger would be presented by various organizations in education which 
honestly believe that their ideas and suggestions on education are so compelling 
that they should be written into law and made applicable to all pupils and all 
schools. The belief of organized education that all good things should be made 
mandatory is evident from State laws, State regulations, resolution of education 
groups, and profesional education literature. Not long after the enactment of 
a major Federal school support program the drive would begin to have the 
Federal Government shape the future of education by ensuring that the Federal 
funds are spent to promote the national interest. To get “wise” expenditures, 
the Congress would have to pass legislation and authorize the Office of Bduca- 
tion to make and enforce more rules and regulations. 

Instead of seeking changes in each school district, or in each State, educational 
organizations would find it more efficient and convenient to get Federal legislation 
which would apply to all schools and pupils at the same time. 

These are some of the policy decisions and controls which I anticipate would 
be gradually moved from the State and local levels to Washington. National 
certification of teachers; required courses in foreign languages, mathematics, 
science, driver education and physical education; school district reorganization ; 
educational television; a national school board; compulsory kindergartens and 
nurseries; minimum statutory salaries, minimum standards for buildings and 
school busses. In time the Federal Government would be urged to approve 
textbooks and other classroom materials, as it now is doing under the National 
Defense Education Act, through the Office of Education. 

Federal certification for teachers, it can be argued, would assure the same 
minimum standards of instruction in all States for all pupils; make it easier 
for teachers to move from one State to another in search of employment; and 
reduce the undesirable competition for teaching positions. It can also be urged 
that the Federal Government already specifies the required training for teachers 
in vocational education programs financed with Federal funds and that this 
same protection should be afforded all pupils. 

Organizations and individuals keenly interested in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science may feel that all students should have at least 2 years of 
such subjects and that this cannot be accomplished if left to the school communi- 
ties and the States. Various interests will assure the public that Federal funds 
should be spent only for things in the public interest and that these subjects are 
vital to the security of the country. 

Driver education for all who drive is plausible. It is almost as plausible to 
require all people who will drive to take a course in driver education. Using 
such logic it can be urged that driver education be required for all pupils for 
our lives are endangered by drivers who do not know how to drive. 

Physical education, of course, is in the national interest and should be taken 
by all. A minimum amount of such education for all pupils, some will urge, 
should be made mandatory. The number of States now requiring physical 
education probably exceeds the number requiring a laboratory science or mathe- 
matics and much larger than the number requiring foreign languages. 

These and other curriculum requirements will be urged upon Congress by 
many of the same organizations now supporting Federal school-aid. They will 
genuinely feel that their recommendations and prescriptions are so good that 
all pupils should have them in equal quantities, or in stated minimum amounts. 

Federal funds should not be used to finance inefficient school districts. This 
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seems reasonable. A similar ery regarding State support has been made in 
most of the States that are trying to reduce the number of small, inefficient high 
schools. I might very well be among those who demand that Congress do 
something about such schools that waste tax dollars on skeletal school programs. 

Let me illustrate. Florida has 67 school districts, Indiana has more than 
1,000, and some States have more than 4,000. In the North Central States there 
are thousands of small high schools with enrollments of less than 100. Why 
should these schools be allowed to waste funds collected from the American 
taxpayer? If all the taxpayers of the Nation are going to help support wasteful 
schools, they will be reasonable in demanding that citizens therein give consid- 
eration to their recommendations, 

A national educational television network under the supervision and operation 
of the Office of Education could be demanded for the simple reason that educa- 
tional television is considered to be a good thing and some States are refusing 
to utilize it. 

The National Education Association has long sought a national school board 
and would find the need immensely greater once the Federal Government em- 
barked on a general school support program. This same organization, along 
with its dozens of affiliates, can be expected to seek a national minimum salary 
schedule. 

All of these things are desirable to some individuals and groups. Also, it 
seems logical and reasonable to ask the Government to regulate the purposes for 
which it spends money. 

To me, these expectations are quite real. Control over most of these matters 
already has been taken from the school communities and given over to State 
officials. The next step would be to move the control to Washington. 

Once the Federal Government is involved in teacher certification, fixing sal- 
aries, reorganizing school districts, and imposing curriculum standards, it would 
not be too difficult to funnel through the schools propaganda and indoctrination. 
The propaganda may be good, or it may be bad. If it can be done at all, it is 
dangerous. 

Further, I can see nothing inconsistent with the Federal Government, or more 
specifically, the Office of Education, approving the textbooks to be used in schools 
supported, in part, with Federal dollars. Dangerous, perhaps, but illogical, no. 
It might well be contended that national approval of textbooks is in the national 
interest. 

A single provision at the beginning of an act forbidding officers and agencies 
of the Federal Government from interfering with curriculum or personnel 
of the public schools is of little comfort. It can be altered. It can be evaded. 
More to the point, Congress can promptly enact other laws specifically re- 
quiring controls. Is there anyone anywhere who could have predicted the 
extent to which Federal controls have been imposed on the American farmer? 

The belief that Federal support will lead to Federal control seems to be grow- 
ing. Recently, Adlai Stevenson included the following statement in one of his 
speeches : 

“The fear of surrendering to centralized control the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of our young is, I think, still valid. Because in a vast country like this, 
the further you remove the responsibility for education from the locality, the 
more you endanger the interest and concern and the sense of responsibility of 
the individual citizens in the community. And what we desperately need is 
more, not less, individual concern for education. Indeed, I think the need 
transcends classrooms, teachers, and all other school needs.” 

At Atlantic City recently, Dr. Edgar Fuller, secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, told a group of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators that Federal control was being exercised under the new National De- 
fense Education Act. No one disagreed with him during the meeting; others on 
the panel, including Dr. Finis Engleman, executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, and Mr. Oliver Hodge, the State school 
superintendent of Oklahoma, shared his concern over Federal control and severely 
criticized the Federal controls now being imposed. 

Federal control will follow Federal aid just as surely as night follows the day, 
but it may not be apparent until the schools are so dependent on Federal support 
that they cannot convenienty relinquish what appears to be a free subsidy. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT IS DISCRIMINATORY 


Federal school support means that we discriminate against the citizens in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut in favor of the citizens of Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Kentucky. This would be done without any real concern for existing 
spending patterns, tax burdens and without appreciation for cultural, economic 
and social priorities of the citizens of the various school communities and States. 
Some States would gain money from the program and others would lose money. 
All might lose something more valuable than the subsidies—that is State and 
local control over education. 

Federal school support, through discrimination against some States in favor 
of others, would tend to equalize school costs and perhaps per pupil expenditures. 
This might be more important if we could equate expenditures and educational 
achievements. This seems to be impossible. Naturally, a school system can be 
pauperized by lack of funds, but expensive schools are not necessarily good 
schools. 

Success has not blessed any of the serious efforts to find a correlation between 
expenditures and educational achievement. Larger school expenditures in the 
wealthier States do not necessarily result in higher educational achievements 
there as compared with achievements in States with less wealth and lower ex- 
penditures per pupil. Some States and some school districts simply have to pay 
higher salaries than others. Also, school expenditures are factors of pupil- 
teacher ratios and these are largely influenced by school unit organization. 

The highest paid teachers in Indiana are employed by school districts in Lake 
County. But the most experience and best trained teachers are employed in 
small towns of central and southern Indiana, where the average salaries are 
up to $1,000 less per year. 

An illustration of why certain States spend more than others is shown in the 
relative school construction costs. The U.S. Office of Education has made some 
interesting cost studies. For example, a few years ago when the Office of Edu- 
cation calculated building costs at $630 per pupil in Alabama and $715 in 
Florida, it fixed the costs at $1,383 in Illinois, $1,447 in Maryland, and $1,483 in 
Ohio. 

H.R. 22, introduced by Congressman Metcalf, contains many discriminatory 
features. In this respect the bill is not unusual. A Federal program based on 
this bill would discriminate against States in which the school districts are 
efficient, States which are above average in income, and States which, for one 
reason or another, are not making an effort approximating the national effort. 

Schools in States with large numbers of small school districts and relatively 
few pupils would receive a windfall under H.R. 22. If they are in States which 
also fall below the average in income per school-age child, the bonus may be 
larger. This is true because States with large numbers of small schools tend 
to have unrealistic pupil-teacher ratios. This ratio magnifies per pupil costs 
and results in wasteful expenditures. Because the per pupil cost is high and 
the resulting effort substantial, such schools would get favorable treatment 
under H.R. 22. 

States with pupil-teacher ratios of 15 to 1 (North Dakota), 16 to 1 (South 
Dakota), 18 to 1 (Nebraska and Iowa), and similar ratios will show more effort, 
but not necessarily more results than States with pupil-teacher ratios of 25 
to 1 or 30 to 1. Poor school organization in these States is not the fault of the 
Federal Government or the citizens of other States. Premiums should not be 
paid for such inefficiencies. 

Requiring the various States to render an effort equal to that of the effort 
of the average State is arbitrary. While it is designed to assure that States will 
exercise substantial efforts and to give relatively more money to some States 
and relatively less to others, this entire purpose might not be achieved. It is 
possible, of course, for all States to relax in their financial efforts and depend 
on Congress for more and more support. 

It is not possible to devise fair Federal support distribution formulas. There 
are objections to returning to each State a percentage of its Federal net income 
tax payments; objections to fixed and uniform payments per pupil; wealth 
and ability factors have their critics, as do all other formulas. There seems to 
be no fair way of discriminating against approximately, half the population in 
half the States. Since the States that would be benefiting by the discriminatory 
action are not demanding special consideration, and since the States and local 
governments are doing a much better job in education than the Federal Govern- 
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ment is doing in the administration of its untold number of services, and since 
the Federal Government cannot afford the services now being performed, it 
would seem unwise to have it attempt the task of providing the impossible, a pro- 
gram of fair and equitable school support without Federal regulations. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS IRRESPONSIBLE 


Most legislatures are required by their State constitutions to provide for a 
system of public schools. No such mandate appears in the Federal Constitution. 
It is not responsible government for Congress to assume a role which is a legal 
obligation of the various States. Neither is it responsible government for the 
central authority to assume functions which are clearly local in nature. 

We can assume, of course, that Federal funds would be of assistance to many 
school districts throughout the Nation. It also is possible that other school 
districts could be weakened by relying on Federal subsidies. School boards and 
local taxpayers may decide to wait for more congressional appropriations before 
raising teachers’ salaries, constructing more buildings, buying needed equipment, 
or adding new personnel for guidance and counseling. 


CONCLUSION 


We fully realize that the long-term trend has been in the direction of increased 
centralization of governmental functions and that few areas are immune to Fed- 
eral influence and regulation. We sincerely hope that this trend will run its 
course before it engulfs public education. 

The member State and regional chambers of commerce in the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce which have endorsed the foregoing statement are listed 
below : 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce 
Arkansas State Chamber of Commerce 
Colorado State Chamber of Commerce 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
Delaware State Chamber of Commerce 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce 

Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 

Maine State Chamber of Commerce 
Mississippi Economic Council 

Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 

New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce (New York) 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce 

Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 
South Carolina State Chamber of Commerce 
Greater South Dakota Association 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce 

South Texas Chamber of Commerce 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce 

Lower Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce (Texas) 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 

West Virginia Chamber of Commerce 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 

In addition to the above listed chambers of commerce, the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Salt Lake City, Utah, Chamber of Commerce endorse 
this statement. 
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(Mr. Brademas subsequently asked, and permission was granted, 
that the following letter and accompanying documents be inserted at 
this point in the record :) 


INDIANA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Barey: It has come to our attention that certain individual 
testimony before your subcommittee concerning Federal grants-in-aid to edu- 
cation was meant to leave the erroneous impression that parent-teacher groups 
and related organizations in Indiana were doing nothing to gain public support 
for education here. 

Having just come through a rigorous 61-day session of our State General 
Assembly, I can personally assure you that this accusation is either made out 
of ignorance of the economic facts of life or else the gentleman’s remarks were 
grossly misunderstood. 

I was 1 of 13 individuals appointed to a Governor’s committee on school 
aid distribution to draw up a realistic formula for a sound educational program 
for Indiana, and served as secretary of that committee during the 10 months 
of continuous study. The total amount of this program if carried out would 
have amounted to $238,650,000 for the biennium. However, during the last 
frustrating days just passed we saw one by one the programs we knew to be 
sound and desirable—kindergartens, capital outlay for buildings and bus bodies, 
ample current operating expense—all these things we saw cut out in order to 
fit the Governor’s budget figure of $205,500,000. Yes, and all these cuts had the 
sanction of the very “special interest” spokesman who stood before your commit- 
tee and would have you believe that nothing is being done in Indiana to gain 
public support of education. 

These interests made no attempt to stop State matching funds taken from sup- 
port of education in order to qualify for Federal highway funds. 

Perhaps some of us here are putting our efforts in the wrong locale. Perhaps 
we should spend more time before committees in Washington instead of staying 
at home frantically in search of funds which always seem just out of our reach. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET HERRIN 
Mrs. Don Herrin, 
First Vice President. 


The Honorable HaroLtp W. HANDLEY, 
Governor of Indiana, 

State House, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear GOVERNOR HANDLEY: In accordance with your request, the committee 
on school aid distribution has met and discussed possible ways to adjust the cost 
to the State of the committee’s recommendations for the distribution of funds 
for local schools. 

These adjustments are listed to show the flexibility of the proposed program 
and are not to be considered as recommendations of the committee. The com- 
mittee reaffirms the original recommendations in its report as constituting a 
good program, within practical limitations that exist, for the distribution of 
State funds for schools. Any adjustments necessitated by cost considerations 
can be accomplished only through changes in the plan which the committee be- 
lieves would cause it to be less effective in carrying out its purposes. 
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The cost of the program to the State for the 1959-61 biennium could be ad- 
justed downward in any of the following ways: 





Reduction | Cumulative Program 





reduction cost 
Original proposal... -_--- eta ehhh Mite cna ct el, hd sted wisi ceenenwasen kamen meen $238, 650, 000 
a, Elimination of school construction aid__............-.....-- $7, C00, 000 $7, 000, 000 231, 650, 000 
b. Elimination of transportation capital outlay......-..-.....- 5, 950, 000 12, 950, 000 225, 700, 000 


c, Reduction in regular distribution for transporation opera- 
tion by reducing total amounts receivable under proposal 
by GR ee WL. oie i i i ed 1, 800, 000 14, 750, 000 223, 900, 000 
d. Reduction of unit values for instructional salaries and other 
current expense by $100 each ($4,700 average to $4,600 and 











ee a poke ncaitinbnnenehnnntinnntbbadimacan 7, 600, 000 22, 350, 000 216, 300, 000 
e. Reductions specified in Item ‘‘d’’ plus reduction through 
change of uniform local tax rate to $1.10..........-.--..-- 6, 684, 000 29, 034, C00 209, 616, 000 





A possibility for a further substantial reduction of the cost to the State of 
the committee’s recommendations would lie in the elimination of the “no loss” 
clause under which school corporations are guaranteed, under the committee’s 
plan, that they would receive in State funds (on meeting one specified condition) 
at least the perpupil amounts of State funds received by them for the 1958-59 
school year. Through such a change, combined with all the other adjustments 
that have been listed, the financial requirements of the proposed plan probably 
would be pared down to the vicinity of $200 million of State funds in the 1959-61 
biennium. However it is the consensus of the committee that elimination of 
the ‘no loss” clause undoubtedly would make the plan, as a practical matter, 
unacceptable to the public and the legislature. 

The order in which the possible cost-adjusting changes in the committee’s 
recommendations have been listed in this letter should not be considered as in 
any way implying conclusions of the committee as to preferred priority of 
adjustments in the event any are made. 

As indicated, the amounts of possible reductions reported in this letter per- 
tain to the full 1959-61 biennium. The figures may be interpreted best in con- 
junction with table I, page 10, of the committee’s formal report issued in Decem- 
ber 1958. 

It is to be noted that item “a” of the possible adjustments listed here, elimina- 
tion of proposed grants for school construction, would forestall the institution 
of a program which most members of the committee feel is long overdue as a 
means of assuring acceptable classroom facilities in school corporations where 
the need for State assistance in providing such facilities is the greatest. 

Similarly, the adjustment represented by item “b” would involve the elimina- 
tion of the proposed State grants for the purchase by school corporations of 
school buses and tires, A large majority of the committee believers such grants 
are highly desirable as a means of encouraging and aiding local school corpora- 
tions to reduce school transportation costs substantially through self-ownership 
and operation of school buses. 

The possible adjustment represented by item ‘‘c’” contemplates not that the 
recommended formula for the distribution of funds for transportation operating 
expenses would be changed, but rather that the total amount receivable by any 
school corporation under the recommended formula would be reduced for each 
year by the amount of $3 per transported pupil. The committee felt that if an 
adjustment were to be made at this point, it would be more equitable for it to 
be made in the manner suggested rather than through a change in the recom- 
mended formula. ) 

The possible adjustments represented by item “d” and item “e” deserve further 
explanation. They deal with the basic foundation program for instructional 
salaries and other current expenses (excluding transportation). In making its 
original recommendations, the committee was seeking to effectuate the objec- 
tives of (1) assurance of a more realistic and adequate school foundation 
program; (2) better equalization of the burden of financial support of schools; 
and (3) assumption by the State of a larger share of total school costs. 
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It is self-apparent that reduction of the average imstructional salary unit 
value from $4,700 to $4,600 and of the unit value for other current expenses 
from $1,500 to $1,400 (indicated by item “d’’) would both lower the contem- 
plated level of the assured foundation program and reduce the share of school 
costs to be borne by the State. The increasing by 10 cents of the uniform local 
tax rate (indicated by item “e’’) would not in itself affect the already reduced 
foundation program level, but it would force local school corporations to finance 
a larger share, and the State a smaller share, of the foundation program. 

Through additional sacrifice of the foundation program, the instructional 
salary and other operating expense unit values conceivably could be cut in 
further successive steps. Or the required uniform local tax rate could be in- 
creased further. The complicating factor, however, is the effect of the “no loss” 
clause. 

Under the committee’s program as recommended, the on-the-average ‘“cross- 
over point” between a “no loss” guarantee and an increase in State school aid 
was the school corporation with adjusted assessed valuation of $12,000 per 
pupil. Under the program as recommended, this meant that 11.55 percent of 
classroom units and 22.22 percent of the taxable wealth of the State would be 
covered by the “no loss” guarantee, while there would be increased State distri- 
butions for the remainder. 

If the adjustment represented by item “d” were put into effect, it is esti- 
mated that 14.99 percent of the classroom units and 26.89 percent of the taxable 
wealth would be under “no loss” coverage and the “crossover point” would be an 
adjusted assessed valuation of $10,800 per pupil. With the dual adjustments 
represented by item “e’’ in effect, the percentages under “no loss” coverage would 
rise to 31.28 percent of the classroom units and 46.27 percent of the taxable 
wealth, while the “crossover point” would be an adjusted assessed valuation of 
$9,500 per pupil. 

It is obvious that if further adjustments of this character were made, still 
more school corporations would come under the “no loss” coverage, which in 
itself is virtually tantamount to remaining under the present minimum school 
foundation program. If such adjustments were carried to the extreme neces- 
sary to bring the State funds requirement down to the level contemplated by 
1957 law provisions, all school corporations (with possible very minor excep- 
tions) would be under the “no loss” clause and nothing in the way of further 
equalization or other objectives would be accomplished. 

In the absence of a “no loss” guarantee, much better equalization of the 
financial burden of support of schools could be accomplished under the princi- 
ples of the committee’s plan than under the present system even at a State bien- 
nial appropriation figure of $190,500,000, although in that instance the objectives 
of a more adequate foundation program and the assumption by the State of a 
larger share of school costs would be completely sacrificed. However, as pre- 
viously indicated, it is the consensus of the committee that its plan, without 
the “no loss” clause, would disturb school budgets to such an extent in so many 
school corporations losing State funds that it would be publicly and legislatively 
unacceptable. 

We hope that this letter gives you the information you desired. Certainly 
we of the committee will stand ready to continue to cooperate and be of assist- 
ance to you in this important matter in every way possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 


GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL AID DISTRIBUTION, 
Mrs. JEAN Pitot, Chairman. 
JANUARY 9, 1959. 


“FROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED” 
To THE 91st INDIANA GENERAL ASSEMBLY: “* * * Having DONE ALL, To STAND.” 


These were the words of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesians at their time of 
crisis. 

The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers has watched a steady proces- 
sion of Indiana lawmakers grace the statehouse since the PTA State branch 
was organized in 1912. We have watched the work of these dedicated guardians 
of the State government, and it has been, for the most part, to the good. 

During these years, a steady, remedial type of legislation has given local 
communities an “assist” in solving their school problems. 
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But for the past five years, a noticeable urgency has been felt among the people 
in Indiana who are interested in children—simply for the sake of the children. 
These people want, most of all, qualified teachers, small classes in well-equipped 
classrooms, and forward-looking administration. 

The antiquated laws on the statute books of Indiana do nothing to encourage 
the organization of school districts to provide the desired educational opportuni- 
ties. On the contrary, they tolerate and perpetuate small, inefficient units. 

State leadership is necessary to help these communities help themselves. 

Today we live in a “sputnik’” world. Although we cherish the nostalgic tra- 
ditions of the covered wagon days, we can no longer afford the luxury of such 
reminiscence. 

The PTA legislation program follows, on the inside pages. It is not new. 
We stand on its principles as being sound and realistic. 

We therefore admonish the Ninety-first General Assembly in the words of 
Paul: “* * * Having done all, to stand.” 


1958-59 ProposeD LEGISLATION PROGRAM 
INDIANA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC. 


Third object: “To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of chil- 
dren and youth.” 

The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., promotes and supports 
legislation designed to aid and protect children and youth. The legislative policy 
shall be to inform its members about vital issues which primarily affect the wel- 
fare of children and youth, to help build public opinion, and to support legisla- 
tion that has merit. It has not been the policy to introduce specific bills to the 
general assembly, but to support in principle certain measures to be considered 
affecting the welfare of children and youth. 


ACTION ITEMS 


Action items are those receiving the most attention throughout the State on 
which legislation is anticipated in 1959. We will work for: 
1. Maintaining high qualifications for teachers 

The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, a lay voluntary organization, 
does not presume to be an authority on the details of the educational program 
prerequisite to the issuance of a teacher’s license or certificate. We are, however, 
keenly interested in the problem since in a real measure we are the consumers of 
the educational product. We realize that this is a very sensitive specialized func- 
tion carried out by a duly constituted arm of the State government, the commis- 
mission on teacher training and licensing and of institutions of higher educa- 
tion charged with training teachers. The intricacies of the whole problem are 
such that this cooperative arrangement appears to be the best means whereby 
we can guarantee the most property qualified teachers to carry on the educa- 
tional program that we desire for our children and youth. 

The complexity of the problems related to teacher training seems to us of 
such a nature that it could not be resolved satisfactorily by legislative enact- 
ment. 

Studies have shown that young men and women who are serious about their 
futures and careers want to enter a profession that will give them prestige. They 
also want a challenging profession, but they definitely want it to be a pro- 
fession. The attraction to and the retention in teaching (in quality and quan- 
tity) of young persons can be accomplished by maintaining high professional 
standards in which adequate preparation in the subject field(s) and profes- 
sional courses is guaranteed. 

This has been the experience during the past years not only in teaching 
but in other professions. High standards of professional preparation attract 
to the profession in greater numbers the capable persons needed for the 
teaching in our school communities. 

The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers is most concerned with adequate 
and proper preparation of teachers, and the attraction to the profession of 
i sufficient number of prospective teachers for the host of boys and girls who are 
continuing in school in greater numbers than ever before. We favor a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the teaching-training program in cooperation with the 
people who use the products. Although we would support modifications in the 
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present arrangements that would improve’the profession, it should be made 
clear that we have great faith in the teaching profession as it is today. 


2. One hundred percent payment of an equitable State distribution formula 


The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers has maintained an abiding 
interest in sound financing of our public schools. Our interest as a lay, volun- 
teer group does not center on the technicalities of a mathematical formula but 
only as such a formula affects the educational opportunities of our children. For 
this reason then, we oppose any radical change in the present formula which 
would: 

Increase the number of children per classroom. 

Fail to recognize qualifications of teachers in terms of training and ex- 
perience. 

Minimize the value of increased educational opportunity by ignoring the 
length of school term. 

We support the formula which works as an incentive to communities to 
offer the finest educational opportunities possible, and at the same time pre- 
vents the perpetuation of inefficient units. 

We submit that the per capita base for tuition support would fail to ac- 
complish the equalization of educational opportunity, since none of the above 
factors is taken into consideration. 


8. State assistance for school building construction according to need and mazi- 
mum local effort 

When the minimum foundation program was enacted in 1949, the capital out- 
lay provision for the State’s sharing in costs of school plant construction was 
not incorporated into the act. Since that time various costly “emergency” meas- 
ures that circumvent the 2 percent bonding limitation imposed by the State con- 
stitution have been enacted. However, one important innovation during the 
1957 general assembly recognizes the capital outlay principle as a responsibility 
shared by the State government. This was in the form of $7 million to be dis- 
tributed over the biennium “provided that the amount received by each school 
corporation shall be used for school building repairs, construction of school 
building facilities (except gymnasiums), or debt service, including lease rental 
payments.” The grant-in-aid principle was further established by a $3 million 
fund appropriated to the Governor to be distributed to destitute areas.. 

The next step, then, is for the legislature to establish an orderly, practical 
financing method which would incorporate the best features of the above capital 
outlay measures. An objective program, based on the equalization formula as 
practiced in the other three phases of the minimum foundation program (tuition 
support, operation, and transportation) would provide an incentive for local 
school corporations to earmark local funds and proceed with needed classroom 
construction. 


4. Reorganization of local school administrative units to provide, economically, 
a better educational system, building program, and pupil transportation 
system 

Legislation should be enacted which will encourage and facilitate more ex- 
tensive school reorganization through local action on a voluntary basis. 

County school reorganization committees, locally appointed, have been a key 
feature of successful reorganization laws in other States. The objective would 
be for such a county committee to develop plans for the establishment of school 
administrative units encompassing natural school communities. These areas 
would have sufficiently large enrollments and taxable wealth to be able to func- 
tion efficiently and to offer educational programs for grades 1 through 12. These 
plans should specify the makeup and method of selection of members of admin- 
istrative boards for any reorganized school corporations that might be proposed. 

We recommend the creation of a State school reorganization commission for 
a 5-year period to assist and give guidance to the countywide studies. Guideposts 
in the form of State minimum standards for school reorganization would serve 
purposes comparable to those now served by minimum State requirements with 
respect to 8-month school term, compulsory attendance, approval of basic text- 
books, teachers’ salaries, health and safety standards for buildings, equipment 
for buses and the licensing of teachers. 

Local action on reorganization plans: Unless a school reorganization plan 
submitted for part or all of a county were ratified by a petition signed by at least 
55 percent of the registered voters in the area, the plan would be submitted to 
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popular vote at a special election, with the majority of the votes cast in the 
affected area determining its acceptance or rejection. Local control on a demo- 
cratic basis is assured and strengthened through the requirement that school 
reorganizations may be put into effect only with the approval of at least a 
majority of voters in the affected areas. 


POLICIES 


Policy items are those which have received approval for PTA action, but are 
areas in which less activity is anticipated in 1959. 

1. Removal of the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction from the ballot. 

2. The kindergarten of approved standards should be an integral part of the 
public school system. 

3. Safety education; strengthening and enforcement of safety laws. 

4. Strengthening and enforcement of school attendance and child labor laws. 

5. Coordination of public and voluntary youth services in health, education, 
recreation, and welfare departments of State agencies. 

6. State assistance for strengthening and extending school and public library 
services. 

7. State assistance for establishment of effective local public health services. 


To UNIT AND CoUNCIL LEGISLATION CHAIRMEN 


(By Mrs. Graydon Heuman, acting legislative chairman) 


On the preceding pages is the proposed legislation program of the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., for 1958-59. This program is presented 
for local unit voting (see bylaws, Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Inc., article XVII) by January 15, of the even-numbered years and will include 
the official legislation ballot. A vote on the legislation principles, action items 
and policy items is requested of local Congress units within the 10 weeks follow- 
ing the January mailing. Acceptance of the legislation program by majority 
vote of the local Congress units voting within a 10-week period shall constitute 
ratification of the State program on legislation and will become the items for 
active support by the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. The presi- 
dent of each Congress unit shall submit on an official form the vote of the local 
unit to the State board of managers. 

During this 10-week period may we suggest you present the program to your 
membership, remembering it is not our place or prerogative to tell members how 
to react to legislation. That is their own privilege, but as a PTA it is our respon- 
sibility to inform our membership. We very carefully stress to you that both 
sides of the proposed program be discussed and presented to your member- 
ship. Presentation may be made in various ways. The study group offers an 
excellent channel for discussion. Suggestions are as follows: 

Films: “Not by Chance,” “What Greater Gift,” and “A Desk for Billie,” avail- 
able upon request from Indiana Teachers Association, Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis 9. 

“The Legislative Process,” available from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, $8 in color ; $5 in black and white. Your city or county 
film rental library may be able to provide it free of charge. 

Buzz groups: Each group taking a point of the program and bring their findings 
to the groups as a whole. 

Panel presentation: Participants—school superintendent or administrator, 
teacher, parent, school board member, librarian, health officer, doctor, nurse, Sena- 
tor, Representative or principal. Be sure to allow for questions following the 
presentation. 

For further types of presentation. ‘New Hopes for Audiences,” is available 
at the State office—40 cents. A packet will be mailed to your president. Please 
do not let the line of communication end here. Give it to your legislation chair- 
man—this is important. 

“Trends in School-District Reorganization,” order from Indiana University, 
Bloomington ; cost, $1. 

“Here’s Your Indiana Government,” order from Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, second floor, Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4; cost $1. 

“Case for Indiana School Reorganization,” same address as above; cost 50 
cents. 
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“The Minimum Foundation Program,” write to the,)Indiana State Teachers 
Association, for the February and April 1957 issues of the Indiana Teacher. 

“Handbook on Teacher Education,” order from the Teacher Training and 
Licensing Division, State House, Indianapolis; cost $1. 

“What PTA Members Should Know About Juvenile Delinquency.” Order 
from State Office ; 50 cents. 

“How Can PTA Promote Better Rural Library Service?’ Write the Director 
of the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 

As you study the State legislation program, do you not have related local 
issues? 

Do you have libraries, health units, community councils, kindergartens, laws 
protecting minors, safety laws, adequate recreational facilities, proper juvenile 
detention homes, adequate housing? Do you have a board of education? 

You may find that something needs to be done and you will want to proceed 
with a community survey to overcome the problems. It is only when the com- 
munity is alert to needs that changes will come about. Abraham Lincoln said, 
“With public sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, nothing can succeed.” 

Your legislation program, your voice speaking for children when often no 
other voice speaks is the concerted voice of Indiana. Your child’s future lies 
in your hands. Will you stand tall and help to have better legislation for 
Indiana’s children through your efforts? 


LEGISLATION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Graydon Heuman, chairman 


George B. Craig, Griffith Remley Herr, Crawfordsville 
John J. Young, Mishawaka Harold Kohlmeyer, Indianapolis 
R. E. Michael, Muncie Mrs. Ear] Stumpf, Indianapolis 
Mrs. R. D. Ferguson, Richmond Mrs. Paul Kroener, Inglefield 
George Gerichs, Winamac Mrs. Ronald Mrozinski, La Porte 
Durwood Cory, Muncie Mrs. Marvin McKee, New Castle 
Mrs. Howard 8S. Williams, Jr., Mrs. Don Herrin, Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Mr. Battey. The next witness will be Mrs. Fred Bull, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Bull, you may identify yourself for the reporter if you need 
any additional identification. 

Let us have your views. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRED L. BULL, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Butz. Thank you, sir. 

I am Mrs. Fred L. Bull, chairman of legislation for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to appear before you and to express my views and the 
views of my organization regarding the crucial problems facing our 
public school system and our State and local fiscal authorities. 

Our National Congress is a voluntary organization with a member- 
ship of more than 11 million men and women who are taxpayers in 
every State and Territory of the Union. 

r. Barrey. The Chair would like to observe that there are a lot 
more of you than there are in the chambers of commerce. 

Mrs. Butz. Our sole concern is for children—their health, their edu- 
cation, and their welfare. 

In an organization as large and democratic as ours it is under- 
standable that we find a wide variety of opinions. However, we 
have certain basic legislation policies, each of which must be ap- 
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proved by ‘at least 30° State’ congresses before it can be added to or 
deleted from our national program. 

These policies determine, at all times, our legislative action and 
are briefly summarized as follows: 

That our free public school system should be maintained and 
strengthened. 

That ever-increasing needs of our schools require action at all levels 
of government: local, State, and National. 

That Federal funds for the support of education should go to 
publicly controller, tax-supported schools only. 

That provisions should be made to insure minimum Federal and 
maximum local control. 

That no legislation be promoted by the NCPT unless it has bi- 
partisan support. 

That States and Territories be encouraged to put forth their best 
efforts to equalize opportunities within their own boundaries. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The great shortage of classrooms in every part of the country has 
grown more and more acute each year even as States and local com- 
munities have constantly bettered their own efforts to finance their 
own programs of school construction. During the last two Con- 
gresses, our national organization has doubled and redoubled its 
efforts to secure legislation that would have provided aid from the 
Federal Government to States and Territories for school-building 
construction. 


Today, despite greater effort and soaring costs at the local and State 
levels, the need for school construction is greater than ever. Like 
Alice in Wonderland, we have had to run faster and faster just to stand 
still. 

We feel we deprive children of their are om when we push them 


into greatly overcrowded classrooms with inadequate teaching equip- 
ment and facilities, or send them to school in shifts, cheating them of a 
half day’s schooling which is provided for others. 

Certainly it is not conducive to quality education when the teacher 
has no time for the slow learner, the rapid learner, the trouble- 
maker, or the children who need special attention; actually, the entire 
class is handicapped under such conditions. 

You have heard testimony to the fact that States and local communi- 
ties have tried to cope with these problems. Hundreds of school bonds 
have been sold, debt service charges have mounted appallingly, many 
communities and States have reached the limits of their bonded in- 
debtedness, some have taxed themselves to capacity and curbed other 
essential services, and still the need grows. 

We agree with the United States Chamber of Commerce that Ameri- 
can education has much to be proud of and that substantial gains have 
been made in recent years; in fact, our organization has worked dili- 
gently to achieve these gains at the grassroots and we know something 
of the costs and sacrifices. We do not agree that these needs are rapidly 
decreasing; on the contrary, we know they not only still exist, but in 
many places are increasing. 
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INADEQUATE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


As we have appeared before committees of the Congress in past 
years to call attention to unmet needs of our educational system, es- 
pecially the shortage of classrooms, we have become increasingly more 
se of the other great shortage—the inadequate supply of qualified 
teachers. 

There is no way to measure fully the waste in the development of 
human resources as a result of the shortage of qualified teachers of our 
children. The deficiency in numbers has obscured the more serious 
and greater deficiency in the quality of personnel. 

Since World War II, we have lacked more than 100,000 qualified 
teachers every year. Parents all over this country are shocked that 
today approximately 29 percent of all elementary school teachers in the 
United States have less than 4 years of college preparation. 

It is even more significant when we realize that these elementary 
school years are the most crucial years in a child’s life and he needs an 
extremely able teacher. Even the veterinarian who treats our cattle 
and the dentist who treats our teeth are required to have 5 or more years 
of college preparation, yet so many teachers dealing with the minds of 
our children have less than 4 years. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that too few young people are 
going into the profession and too few of those who do enter it actually 
stay. The Rockefeller report “Pursuit of Excellence” claims that 52.1 
percent of all college graduates all over this country for the next 10 
years would be needed to meet the country’s teacher shortage in the 
decade ahead. We know from experience that higher salaries is the 
key factor in securing and in retaining qualified teachers. 

Parents who are closest to our schools know that in the final analysis 
it is the teacher that makes the difference and that quality education 
depends largely upon quality teachers. Adequate salary scales would 
mean selective recruitment and thus higher standards with less teacher 
turnover, which adds up to improvement in the quality of teaching. 

Until we build up respect for the teaching profession by placing our 
dollars where we place our values, we will have to continue to outbid 
our neighboring States and communities for the few qualified teachers, 
leaving the less wealthy communities whomever is left. We feel this 
is very unfair to children. 


FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


Piecemeal approaches to the construction and salary problems 
will not be sufficient. We need bold and courageous action in both 
these areas and we need it now. These problems have been accumu- 
lating for three decades, 

Many States have made valiant efforts to cope with construction 
needs, while others have tried to provide adequate salary increases; 
pied have been able to do both, at least to any degree of satisfaction or 
adequacy. 

e foul that our government at the local, State, and national levels 
has an inescapable obligation to provide increased moral and financial 
support to education if the American school system is to be able to 
meet the challenges of the present and of the future. 
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As taxpayers our membership seems to think not so much of the 
cost of providing an adequate and suitable program of education for 
the children of this country, but of the tremendously greater cost of 
not providing it. 

I am not speaking for any particular bill, but, rather, putting my 
organization on record as feeling that school construction and salary 
increase are the two most essential needs of education today. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize the ability and the sincerity of your 
committee, and are confident that you will report out a bill to meet 
today’s education crisis. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Mr. Battey. I sincerely hope that the committee will not disappoint 
you and the 11 million other members of your group. 

Mrs. Buti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battery. We feel you are sincerely interested in the welfare of 
your children. Let me compliment you on a very excellent statement. 

Mr. Brademas, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brapemas. I, too, want to thank Mrs. Bull for one of the most 
forthright and commendable statements we have yet had before the 
committee. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Hiestand? 

Mr. Hrestanp. Mrs. Bull, may I say that the objectives that you cite 
on page 1 cannot be challenged and will be agreed to, I am quite sure, 
by both sides in this committee. They are very laudable and they are 
well stated and should be approved in every way. 

I have one question, not Coing familiar with recent figures despite 


my previous background, you have stated on page 3 that we have lacked 


100,000 qualified teachers every year. 

What is the source of the estimate ? 

Mrs. Buin. One source was quoted here the other day by the cham- 
ber of commerce, I think, in their testimony. 

But I secured it from Miss Ruth Stout’s report to this committee. 
I think I heard her say that. 

Also, it is on file with the National Education Association. 

Mr. Hrestanp. Mr. Chairman, is that agency agreed on figures, 
106,000 shortage, 100,000 teachers? 

Mrs. Butz. I will be glad to get that and submit it later to you for 
the record. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamey. Again let us thank you. I had your support in the 
fight 2 years ago for school construction. If I were going to criticize 
your organization I would say that you did not respond as whole- 

eartedly to the alert; that you should flood your Members of Congress 
with telegrams about the time that vote was being taken. If I had had ° 
the proper support from your organization nationwide I would not 
have been short the five votes. - 

Mrs. Buty. Yes, sir. Weare well aware of that close margin. 

Mr. Battey. And I was counting on you. 

Mrs. Butz. Of course, we do not dictate to our States and we had 
certain States—— 

Mr. Battery. I certainly think the time is at hand when you ought 
to dictate to your Congressmen. Do you live here in the city of 
Washington ? 
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Mrs. Buty. No, sir; I live in Maryland. 

Mr. Battery. Fine. You do have a Congressman then ? 

Mrs. Buty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. What part of Maryland ? 

Mrs. Butu. College Park. 

Mr. Battery. That is in Montgomery County ? 

Mrs. Butx. That is in Prince Georges County, the home of the 
university. 

Mr. Battery. I think your Congressman went along with us. 

Mrs. Butu. Yes, sir; hedid. I know that. 

Mr: Battry. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Benjamin Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Weitzer? Let us have your viewpoints 
on this legislation. 

We will accept your formal statement and you may summarize it, 
Mr. Weitzer, for the saving of time. 

If there is no objection it will be accepted for the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Werrzer. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE JEWISH 
War VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The privilege and honor of testifying before your committee is highly appre- 
ciated by me in behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America. Our organization has regularly, during the past 10 years, supported 
Federal aid to education before your committee. This has been done in accord- 
ance with resolutions passed, unanimously, at our annual national conventions. 
The objectives of such resolutions are in harmony with one of the basic premises 
expressed in the preamble to our constitution, namely : “To instill love of country 
and flag and to promote sound minds and bodies in the youth of our country.” 

At the 63d annual national convention of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, two resolutions were passed, again, unanimously, to 
deal with the shortaze of schoolrooms and teachers. Copies of the resolutions 
are attached to this statement for your information. 

Perhaps it is worth while to elaborate, briefly, on the great interest which 
our organization has in promoting better educational facilities and programs 
throughout our country. 

The tempo of our modern life has resulted in more population movement than 
we ever had before. The spread of our industry and its decentralization has 
augmented this movement. We can no longer afford to have any weak spots in 
any part of our country. 

Furthermore, our membership is composed of men who fought in wartime for 
the defense of our country. Our.organization was founded by men who fought 
in the War Between the States. It has grown as we have enrolled: members 
among the veterans who fought in the war with Spain, World War I and II 
and in Korea. All of these men, as did all other veterans, fought not only to 
keep our country whole and safe but also to provide for their children, a better 
country in which to live. Everyone will agree that the major factor to that 
end is a constantly improving educational system. This is accented by the 
fact that the current improving of schoolchildren in our free public schools 
is made up, very largely, of the progeny of the veterans of World War II and 
the Korean war who therefore have a special interest in education. 

Your committee has held lengthy hearings. The problems which confront our 
public schools have been detailed to you by experts—the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the administrators, State and local, of 
the public schools systems, the school superintendents, representative teachers 
and school principals as well as the able leaders of the National Education 
Association. In addition, you have heard from many public groups. As I have 
sat in the audience in many of your hearings and as I read the newspaper re- 
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ports, I have come to the conclusion that there is practically universal agreement 
on two points. 

One is that there is a shortage of approximately 140,000 schoolrooms in the 
country which shortage is being diminished at such a slow rate that we will 
be overwhelmed by the tremendous numbers of pupils who will soon be entering 
the secondary schools to say nothing of the increasing number of children 
entering the primary schools as our population expands. 

Two is that the shortage of teachers, especially adequately trained teachers, 
runs in the neighborhood of 100,000 even at the present overly large class size, 
The Commissioner of Education, Dr. Derthick, and his superior officer, Secretary 
Fleming, agree that to overcome this teacher shortage and to recruit sufficient 
additional teachers, competently trained to teach the added number of smaller 
sized classes, teachers’ salaries should, in a reasonably limited time, be doubled. 

The major point of difference appears to be where will the money required 
to meet these shortages come from. During the years since the end of World 
War II, the States and the local school districts have made increasingly greater 
and greater dolar expenditures to meet the situation. The Federal Govern- 
ment has given some dollar help in federally impacted areas. The two accepted 
problems which I have just stated continue almost static. A large number of 
school districts and many of the States have come to the barricade of their debt 
limit. The States are desperately seeking new tax revenues and the school 
districts are only too often stymied in their fund raising to continue their cur- 
rent rate of school expenditures. The State of New York where I was born, has 
a new Governor whose troubles in raising State funds fill the newspapers. The 
Governor of Michigan, in testimony before the Labor and Welfare Committee, 
told of his State’s harrowing financial problems. 

In the light of this situation, I respectfully ‘urge your committee to report, 
favorably, H.R. 22 which provides a financial aid program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under terms which leave the State free to decide how to apportion 
the Federal funds it receives. The State decides whether to spend the money 
io meet the teacher shortage or the class room shortage or to expend the funds 
in meeting both shortages to a certain degree. 

We can no longer afford not to spend this money. This subject has been 
before the Congress in one form or another for more than 10 years. By and 
large, the policy has been one of delay, linger and wait. The need to meet the 
shortages of the public school educational system is urgent. If the budget 
agreed upon by the bookkeepers, statisticians and accountants in the Budget Bu- 
reau must be balanced, that task must be dealt with by the Ways and Means 
Committee by providing increased Federal revenues. I believe the people of 
our country are willing to pay added taxes to make sure that all children of 
our country get the full education they deserve and need to be good productive 
citizens. The responsibility of your Committee is to provide the legislation 
which will produce such an end result. 


ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Whereas the House of Representatives, in the 1st session of the 55th Congress, 
by a close vote, defeated H.R. 1, a bill providing for Federal aid to school con- 
struction which was supported by our organization in accordance with the 
resolutions on that subject passed at our 61st annual national convention; and 

Whereas substantially, the situation in regard to the shortage of classrooms 
has been very little improved; and 

Whereas the school district resources plus State aid are even more stringently 
limited by the increase in interest rates on school district bonds thereby in- 
creasing the difficulties of providing adequate numbers of school rooms for the 
growing size of the schvol population: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
63d annual national convention assembled in Los Angeles, Calif., August 3-10, 
1958, do continue to support a bill similar to H.R. 1 in order to provide the school 
room facilities which are essential to the functioning of the educational system. 


AIp TO EDUCATION 


Whereas the Jewish War Veterans. of the United States of America has con- 
sistently supported every possible means to improve education in the primary 
and the secondary schools as a fundamental step in training our youths for the 
obligation and privileges of American citizenship; and 
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Whereas the rapidly increasing number of children in the school age, so 
many of which are the offspring of veterans, has resulted in an acute shortage of 
schoolroom facilities and teaching personnel which will continue for years to 
come; and 

Whereas States and localities are unable to shoulder the full burden of pro- 
viding the needed school facilities in their areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
63d annual national convention assembled in Los Angeles, Calif., August 3-10, 
1958, do urge all members and all echelons of our organization to make every 
effort in their communities to see that more funds are devoted by the local 
school districts and by State aid to catch up with the galloping increase in the 
needs of a public school system and to acquaint their representatives and pros- 
pective representatives in the Congress and the Senate with the importance 
of voting funds for Federal aid to supplement the efforts of the school districts 
and the States. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do want to say that 
I consider it a privilege and an honor to testify before your commit- 
tee because our organization has been rpm | in support of the 
efforts you have been making to provide Federal aid for education. 

I think it is to be expected of a veterans organization whose mem- 
bership in our organization, as in all the other veterans organizations, 
is — up largely now of World War II and Korean veterans, mem- 
bers like myself who served in World War I may not have the same 
direct interest except as grandparents of the present school genera- 
tion, but I think the current school generation is largely the product, 
you might say, of the veterans of World War II and the Korean 
veterans. 

As I say, this is one of the reasons why veterans generally, I be- 
lieve, are in support of Federal aid to education because it is their 
children who are going to suffer if the school system of our country 
fails to get what legislation you are considering here provides and I 
am hash, Dube of course, specially of H.R. 22. 

There are a couple of things I did want to emphasize. One is that 
I would like to congratulate the members of the committee who 
pone the witness who appeared here, a very erudite gentleman, about 

e efforts that were being made by the local chambers of commerce. 

The national chamber, the U.S. Chamber, of course, has opposed 
Federal aid to education, saying it was a local problem. Apparently 
a substantial number of the State chambers of commerce opposed Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

I notice that of about 28 or 29 States or local chambers, four of them 
are located in the State of Texas. I suppose they can afford to be 
represented by more than one organization in a State of that size. 

ut the thing that surprises me here is that I never hear about 
any local chamber of commerce or any State chamber of commerce 
pushing their legislatures or pushing their legislative bodies in the 
municipalities or in the counties to do the job that needs to be done 
by way of correcting the shortage of classrooms and the shortage of 
teachers. 

I have read a good deal in the papers about your hearings. I have 
been here on many occasions anit” listened to the witnesses, 
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It appears to me that there are two things on which opponents and 
proponents are pretty well agreed. I was surprised to hear the dis- 
agreement this morning, but there does seem to be a general agreement 
and I read the U.S. Chamber of Commerce publication pretty regu- 
larly as a part of my job, it seems to me that they have agreed with 
the Commissioner of Education and the Secretaries of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have agreed that there are shortages amounting 
to 140,000 classrooms and that there are shortages of teachers to the 
extent of 100,000. 

And where have these local entities, members of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, been in not fighting for getting the job done in their 
own communities which they say is no business of the Federal 
Government. 

You have pointed out that that was well covered in the Constitu- 
tion, in the welfare clause of the Constitution. 

If education is not an activity of the welfare of the United States 
Ido not know what is. 

In the preamble to our own Constitution, one of the basic premises 
stated there is: “To instill love of country and flag and to promote 
sound minds and bodies in the youth of our country.” 

It is in the consonance with that phrase that our organization has 
for the last 12 years, to my knowledge, regularly passed resolutions 
unanimously approving legislation such as I am He to favor today. 


I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you. 

I know it is late and I do not want to keep you. 

Mr. Barer. We deeply appreciate the knowledge that we have the 
support of your group and of other veterans groups in this legisla- 


tion. 

Mr. Werrzer. I cannot speak, of course, for the other veteran 
groups, but I know that I have talked to them and I think some of 
them have appeared before your committee. Each organization, of 
course, is autonomous. While we have some common interests, I 
would not attempt to speak for any of them. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much, Mr. Weitzer. We again thank 
you for making this appearance. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Werrzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. As our final witness we have Mr. Carl J. Megel, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Teachers, who will be accom- 
panied by Miss Borchardt, of the’same organization. 


STATEMENT OF CARL J. MEGEL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, AFI-CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY SELMA M. 
BORCHARDT 


Mr. Meeex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I am the national president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, an AFL-CIO affinte. I am representative of 450 
locals of the American Federation of Teachers in 42 States, includ- 
ing Alaska, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 

I appreciate this opportunity to be here. 
I want to concur wholeHieattadty in the statement just made by the 


delegate from the Parent-Teachers Association. 
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In the interest of brevity, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
introduce my re a statement to you, which is a repetition of 
many of the things I know you have heard during the past week 


that you have been holding these hearings 
Mr. Batey. If there is no objection it will be accepted and printed 
in the record of the hearings. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CaRL J. MEGEL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
AFL-CIO 


My name is Carl J. Megel. I am national president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO. The American Federation of Teachers represents organ- 
ized teachers of America with locals in 42 States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Canal Zone. 

The American Federation of Teachers, for more than 40 years, has fought for 
Federal assistance in financing the Nation’s public school system. The conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Teachers in 1919 passed a resolution out- 
lining future educational needs in an expanded society. The resolution further 
pointed out that such a program would require financial assistance from our 
National Government. 

During these 40 years, American education has gone through many changes. 
Laws have been passed, making it mandatory for all children to be in school to 
age 16. The population of the Nation has grown by leaps and bounds. College 
education, which 40 years ago was available only for the few, is now considered 
a necessary part of the complete training of America’s students. Many indus- 
tries and corporations require a college diploma as a condition of employment. 
During this period of phenomenal growth percentagewise, the financial support 
of our school system has steadily declined. 

Indeed, with a school population today of 38 million, at a time when the 
future of the Nation depends upon the intelligence of all of its people, we are 
spending a meager $9 billion—less than 3 percent of our national income—for 
education. 

While Russia, considered only a few short years ago as an underprivileged 
and illiterate nation, spends great sums of money to educate its people and has 
made forward strides in this area almost beyond human comprehension, we as 
a nation, continue to study educational needs, and find new shortcuts for larger 
classes, fewer classrooms, and fewer teachers. 

American education is being retarded by four major shortages. Because of 
inadequate salaries and employment insecurity, there is a shortage of some 
250,000 qualified teachers—with a minimum education of a bachelor’s degree— 
more than 400,000 adequate, modern, and suitable classrooms are needed to 
replace those now obsolete and to augment those overcrowded and on double 
shift, and to serve the oncoming school population. 

More than half the public schools are lacking in modern teaching equipment 
and up-to-date textbooks. 

These shortages exist because more and more school districts are reaching 
their taxing, borrowing, and bonding limits. Legislatures are reluctant to 
increase State aid, and local school boards are hesitant to ask for increases. 

In these days of material things, more and more funds are being spent for 
building highways and bridges and waterways than for building the intellectual 
abilities of our citizens for the future. 

State and local financing cannot possibly meet the need of education if we 
are to maintain our leadership. The Federal Government is the only agency 
with the ability to spread school costs among all the people and thus adequately 
finance public education. Federal aid for education is the only complete answer 
and it is all the more indicated and essential since the Nation—its States and 
localities—have become one community where more and more people educated 
in one State or city grow up to live and work in another. Over 20 million 
Americans have crossed State lines during 1958. 

A national budget which provides billions for roads, for business and industry, 
can provide for the educational needs of its schools. It is not possible for one 
to expect the property tax to continue, as it has in the past, to carry the major 
financial burden for the schools. It is interesting to note that in 1940 the 
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assessed valuation for property was $144,636 million while the national income 
was $81,634 million. 

In 1956 the assessed valuation for property was $272,444 million while the 
national income was increased to $343,620 million. It is evident, therefore, that 
property taxes must be supplemented by other sources of revenue in order to 
finance an adequate educational program. 

Federal aid for education is essential to the national defense and security 
because the need is now for an educational system to cope with today’s problems 
and tomorrow’s challenges. Education is our major prerequisite for national 
security and defense. The kind of education needed to cope with this uneasy, 
atomic, and space age constitutes a national responsibility demanding Federal 
funds. 

Federal aid for the training of scientists and mathematicians as now pro- 
vided by Congress is a forward step. But, in the new age, the arts and social 
sciences are equally important. Just as the scientific and technological know- 
how to reach the stars will come from the classrooms, we must, accordingly, 
teach our children to live in a world with other people. There are no alterna- 
tives. American public schools face the task of educating today’s youth for 
the opening of the universe to human exploration tomorrow. 

While we stagger under world problems, our reactionaries contend that the 
schools are a local responsibility. Today’s child is being considered as wholly 
unrelated to the human destiny, and standstill school leaders worry about teacher 
substitutes and methods of teaching simple reading and writing. 

Meanwhile, we are reaching for the stars—and tomorrow, for man, it will 
truly be the stars. A few people in our Congress, our legislatures, and our com- 
munities know it. In such a future, education becomes the first prerequisite of 
leadership and safety. 

Our schools are a quarter of a century behind even our comic strips. Buck 
Rogers has merged as both a prophet and a pioneer. He has set children to think- 
ing and what children think about they will grow up to achieve and solve. 

Unfortunately, our provincial, poverty-ridden schools are not much help to 
them! A few people always stand out in any civilization, but now the destiny 
of America rests on the training and intelligence of all of its youth. 

Education is the Nation’s first and most basic problem. The Berlin crisis and 
whether the Russians will shoot another space ball tomorrow are not necessarily 
more than flashes in time. Our problem is to acquire the intelligence to lead and 
to achieve as a people. 

It appears obvious that only the teachers in the classroom are completely aware 
of the shortages and shortcomings of education. 

I am serving my seventh year as president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. During this time, I have visited 740 school districts in 38 States, as 
well as in Hawaii. I have seen at first-hand the deplorable classroom shortage. 
This very day, nearly 214 million boys and girls are compelled to attend school 
only one-half day. Twenty-seven thousand are on double shifts in Chicago; 
43,000 in Illinois. In State after State, churches, garages, gymnasiums, stores, 
and other makeshift structures are serving as schoolrooms for all too many boys 
and girls. 

I have here, for your Committee’s consideration, letters from teacher unions 
from nearly half the States of the Union, reciting the educational problems with 
which they are faced. You will even find among these letters one area in which— 
in this year of so-called national prosperity—teachers have experienced payless 
paydays because of lack of funds in the school budget. 

Many modern school buildings have been built and are in use throughout the 
Nation. Nevertheless, their very existence highlights the tragic unequality por- 
trayed by our classroom shortages. 

To all, our educational deficiency information is as shameful as the low 
salaries paid America’s teachers. My personal acquaintance numbers thous- 
ands of teachers from coast to coast. I know first-hand of their financial 
difficulties and problems. America’s teachers should be paid a professional 
salary commensurate with their ability and training. The American Federation 
of Teachers considers the salary schedule which starts at $6,000 and reaches 
$12,000 to represent the professional salary for America’s teachers. Yet, in 
1958, the average of all teachers salaries in America was approximately $4,200. 
Salary increases secured by teachers during 1958 was insufficient to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living. This is why we are short a quarter million 
teachers with at least an AB degree. 


387378—_59——35 
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All-in-all, there is nothing wrong with American public schools which money 
will not cure. The Federal Government is the only taxing agency with the 
ability to spread. school costs among all of the people and bring schools and 
school systems up from their horse and buggy status. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is the finest Federal aid bill which has yet been 
introduced. It is realistic. It will begin to meet the Nation’s needs. It begins 
with the proper premise of placing proper emphasis upon American boys and 
girls in American schools. I commend the sponsors of this bill and I recom- 
mend its passage. 

Mr. Mecet. I would like to comment just briefly. 

I am serving my seventh year as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. During this time I have visited 740 school dis- 
tricts in the 38 States, as well as in Hawaii. I have seen at first hand 
the deplorable classroom shortages. 

This very day nearly 214 million boys and girls are compelled to 
attend school only one-half day. 

We have 27,000 in Chicago; 43,000 in Illinois. 

In State after State, churches, garages, gymnasiums, stores, and 
other makeshift structures are serving our schoolrooms for too many 
boys and girls. 

t just came back from Indiana. In East Chicago, Ind., five churches 
are still being used to house boys and girls. 

Because of the shortage of classrooms they put a curtain down 
through the middle of the gymnasium and two curtains across. This 
gymnasium now seats six classrooms as a makeshift situation in East 
Chicago, Ind. 

Mr. Battery. Had I known you had that information I would most 
certainly have allowed you to get into the argument a moment ago. 

Mr. Mercer. I am a native of Jennings Taanity, Ind. I am a 
graduate of Franklin College, and I am well aware of the tremendous 
deficiencies that exist in Indiana. 

In the school district where I went to high school they have been 
trying for 8 years to build an addition to their high school to properly 
house their boys and girls, but they have not been able to. They are 
still using the old Baptist Church across the street as makeshift hous- 
ing for their boys and girls in that community besides all the rest of 

em. 

These situations are endless. 

I also, Mr. Chairman, want to submit to you for the record state- 
ments that we have gathered in a very short time from our locals in 
areas which outline A peek bherl 

These come from Massachusetts, from Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, [llinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Washington, Oregon, Texas, New York City, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, from north and south, from east and west, outlining building 
shortages and the pathetically low salaries that the teachers are 
receiving in those areas. 

Many areas are having difficulty this year meeting pay rolls. 

I was in Newport, Ky., last week and this is the best paid area in 
the State of Kentucky. The difficulty is that we are still financing 
our educational system largely by property tax. Eighty-two percent 
of all school revenues come from property. 

Tn 1940 and this is on page 2 of my report, in 1940 the assessed valua- 
tion of all property was $144 billion, whereas the national income was 
$81 billion. 
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By 1956 the assessed valuation of property had gone up less than 
twice to $277 billion, whereas the national income had increased 414 
times, to $343 billion. ave 

You see, we are still taxing and providing revenue for our schools 
from those areas which do not represent the true wealth of America. 

Right across the river here in Wood Ridge, N.J., every single boy 
and girl in that school is on double shift. These are some of the situa- 
tions now in reference to teachers’ salaries. i 

Hardly any school district this year has been able to raise teachers’ 
salaries. 

I just came from New York where the teachers are having great 
difficulty and even considering drastic steps to call to the attention 
their deplorable salary conditions and how they can try to get a 
raise. 

In Connecticut, in New Britain, I have a letter here that the school 
board has decided to drop all kindergartens because they could not 
finance the kindergarten. They are going to drop this very valuable 
part of their school system because they cannot finance it. 

We are advocating in the American Federation of Teachers, with 
the help of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, a professional salary schedule which starts at 
$6,000 for all teachers and goes to $10,000 in 10 or more years. 

rhis we consider to be a professional salary. That kind of sala 
will attract the kind of people we ought to have. We have hundreds 
of thousands, the estimate was made here 100,000 unqualified. Wesay 
300,000. 

The difficulty is that we do not have enough funds in our Depart- 
ment of Education here in our Government to get all the facts and 
figures that we need. That department needs a great deal more 
revenue in order that they can get the figures. 

We have a research department, but these figures change so rapidly 
os it is so difficult, by the time you get a figure it is already out of 

te. 

Therefore, you can’t get an exact figure of just how many we are 
short. But I met in a town in southern Illinois where there were 
9) teachers and 60 of them had less than 1 year of college training 
because of the temporary certificates. 

These are never listed. When the superintendent tells you how 
many they have you never get those in your reports. 

All in all, we say that money, additional revenue, is one of the 
major issues that will cure the deficiencies of American education. 
These will attract and hold qualified teachers. The extracurricular 
activities are dumped onto the teacher’s back because they do not have 
a money to provide additional people who should be doing these 

ings. 

Teacher aids are brought in for this purpose and are paid a ridicu- 
lously low salary. 

We need to have a salary schedule that will attract the finest gradu- 
ates from our high schools. A survey was made not so long ago that 
showed that 20 years ago the boys and girls from the graduating class 
of senior high schools came from the top quarter that went to the 


teachers colleges but today the greater percent comes from the lower 
quarter. 
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This is significant. We cannot stand that in this space age. 

So I compliment you, Representative Metcalf, Senator Murray, 
‘and I commend this committee for facing up to this problem. The 
-Murray-Metcalf bill is the finest bill which has been introduced. It 
is realistic and it begins to meet the Nation’s needs. It begins to touch 
‘upon what is most important, the boy and the girl in the classroom. 

This we concur in. 

_ We compliment you for supporting this effort and your good work 
‘in this committee and we recommend its immediate passage. 

I would now like to offer to my colleague, Miss Borchardt, our 
Washington representative, who has ind with you constantly. 
I come in from Chicago where our office is. 

Mr. Battry. Miss Borchardt, do you have any comment to make? 

Miss Borcnarpr. I should like to submit the statement for the rec- 
‘ord in the interest of time and to thank you here, as I have thanked 
you on many occasions, and the members for their continuing efforts. 

It is discouraging. I should like to point out that we are con- 
cerned about meeting the need of the needy now. We think it is most 
unfortunate to pass over, as some witnesses have, the fact that, well, 
these people can be taken care of if—we won’t go into the question of 
cost of the debt and the floating of bond issue and so on, but we would 
like to call attention to the fact that when the income tax was adopted, 
.from then on we see that the people have a very direct reason for 
saying we are paying directly to the Federal Government and we 
.want to buy back directly services. 

Right after the Federal income tax was made a part of our Consti- 
_tution, after woman’s suffrage, you will ananiebe the Shepherd- 
Towner bill was made shortly thereafter a part. 

But even before that we had the Vocational Education Act and the 
first Federal aid bills coming up in Congress. The people wanted 
direct returns for their money to the Federal Government. 

We would also like to point out that there is a little inconsistency 
in providing money, which we are very happy you did provide, for 
higher education, but we do think you cannot ignore the fact that 
unless the children are prepared to participate in the benefits of some- 
thing like the National Defense Act which we think should be ex- 
tended far beyond the life now given 
_ Mr. Bamey. I would suggest that you amend that statement and 
add to that that there is considerable hypocrisy. 

Miss Borcnarpt. You are in Congress. I am on this side asking. 

We do think seriously we cannot say we start up here, but nothing 
at the lower level. 

_ It is through the courage and the great moral leadership of men 
like you who have stuck by the fight. I have been in the mining 
‘camps in your State there and I am happy, so happy to see that you 
are appreciated. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

Miss Borcwarpt. It is good to know that good deeds are appreci- 
ated. 

Mr. Battery. Sometimes I have doubts about that. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Oh, no; they keep you here, and we appreciate 
that. 
~ "Thank you very much. 
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(The statement submitted is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SetMA M. BorcHarpt, VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Gentlemen of the Committee, we want first to express our appreciation to 
the members of this committee for having helped keep the question of Federal 
aid for the schools continually before the public. While we have been dis- 
appointed from year to year not to have legislation enacted granting Federal 
aid to the States for elementary and secondary schools, we have watched with 
interest the devoted and eager concern which a number of the members of this 
committee have had in the question. 

For months, for years in fact, you have heard witnesses testify as to the 
shortage of classrooms and of professionally qualified teachers throughout the 
United States. You heard Mr. Peter Schoemann, chairman of the AFL—CIO 
Committee on Education, emphasize these shortages to you. He told you of the 
over 140,000 classrooms needed now. Not just new classrooms to take care of 
the increased school population; we need 65,300 rooms for this purpose. We 
need 75,200 more classrooms to replace unsanitary, fire risks where children are 
sent to school today. 

He told you also of the almost 100,000 unqualified teachers. You have heard 
from other witnesses who have emphasized the fact that there has been a rela- 
tive improvement in educational conditions throughout the country. Some 
have pointed out to you that the States and local communities have, through 
their own efforts, improved conditions and this is true. We are very happy 
to realize that conditions have improved. However, we are deeply concerned 
over the lack of a planned continuing improvement so sorely needed and over 
the failure of the Congress to act in a constructive manner to help the States 
meet the critical needs of today through action which will bring the relief which 
is greatly needed now. The questions, as we see them, before you now are not 
whether there is a need for money in order to meet the classroom shortage 
and recruit the thousands of qualified teachers needed today. I do not think 
there is a person in this room who would question that need. 

We are asking you to recognize the fact that the only equitable way to meet 
the needs which are so pressing today, is through a program of direct Federal: 
aid to the States and their subdivisions. We are mindful of the various pro- 
posals before the Congress for aiding the States. We support the Metcalf bill, 
H.R. 22, now before this committee because we think it is the best bill now 
before this committee. 

In 1945, it became apparent to all persons working for Federal aid for educa- 
tion, at that time, that a general aid bill could not possibly be enacted. It was 
then that the American Federation of Teachers proposed that separate bills. 
be introduced to be separately but simultaneouly considered, each on its own 
merits, presenting the specific conditions which were to be remedied by Federal 
funds to the States, during a period of critical shortage and need. We pro- 
posed legislation granting Federal aid to teachers’ salaries; Federal aid for 
public-school construction; Federal aid for health services for all children; 
Federal aid for loans and scholarships for advanced study, and finally, Federal 
aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy. Bills on each of these points were intro- 
duced by some of the finest men who have served in our Congress. 

Last year, there were groups which felt that Federal aid for school construc- 
tion and Federal aid for teachers’ salaries should be combined because the two 
were so closely related. There is no question but that we must have qualified 
teachers if our children are to grow up, equipped to function in a free demo- 
cratic society. Enough qualified teachers. Enough classrooms with enough ~- 
qualified teachers. Otherwise the pupil-teacher ratio load is so heavy that 
teachers cannot teach in mass production style. Only qualified teachers are 
able today to give the type of instruction which must be given children today. 
Not more than 30 children at a time. As you have been told by a number of 
the witnesses, schools simply cannot get qualified teachers unless the teachers 
are paid a more nearly adequate salary. 

Furthermore, the schools cannot hold professionally qualified personnel if the 
general conditions within the schools, including salaries, are not made worthy 
of the demands placed on the teachers in the schools. We repeat that we know 
that the classroom shortage has been reduced materially, but we submit that so 
long as there are thousands of classrooms needed and thousands of teachers 
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needed to man the classrooms, the shortage is still acute. It will remain acute 
until there is enough money to pay teachers a more nearly adequate salary. Last 
year’s average salary for teachers was $4,520; the median salary for beginners 
was $3,600. We respectfully submit that it is only through Federal aid that 
the States can meet the crisis. 

I would, therefore, direct your attention first to a justification of Federa) 
funds for a program of direct Federal aid. First of all, it is interesting to note 
that almost immediately after the enactment of the income tax amendment to 
the Constitution, the people within the States, and not just the States themselves, 
felt justified in asking for grants through which they, the people, could share 
directly in the benefits they felt entitled to enjoy, because they had individually 
paid money into the U.S. Treasury. Today, when the Federal income tax is a 
very heavy one, the people feel more strongly than ever that they, each one of 
them, in every community, has a right to share from benefits which come through 
Federal grants. It was shortly after the adoption of the Federal income tax 
amendment that a bipartisan approach planned and helped enact the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. It was called the “Baby Bill” for through it the Federal Govern- 
ment made available direct grants to help protect the health and welfare of 
mothers and children. The Vocational Education Act (Smith-Hughes) coming 
at about the same time was further proof of the feeling of the people that they 
had a right to share as individuals in services they felt they were buying with 
their Federal income tax. 

When the First World War showed the very great need for improving the 
Nation’s schools and the quality of the teaching being done, the people again 
looked to the Federal Government for aid. It was then that the active campaign 
for Federal aid for education was begun. Today, more and more the people are 
asking for the opportunity to share in the distribution of the funds put into the 
Federal Government by direct payments from the individual citizen, in each 
State. It is to be noted that while the people have sought to share in these bene- 
fits they have, at the same time, zealously guarded their right to administer the 
program which these funds made available. This is a principle observed as 
strongly today as it has been throughout the years. 

We emphasize the feeling on the part of the people of their right to share as 
individuals in benefits which, in a sense, they have directly purchased. This 
position by the people is in contrast with certain proposals now being frequently 
proposed in the Congress. There are movements which would seek to give to 
the States a rebate from the taxes paid from each State. Obviously, a tax paid 
back to a State loses the dimension of personal service repayment. We would 
further point out that while all citizens in all the States pay the same scale of 
taxes under the Federal income tax that the payment by States in no sense 
affords the individual the right to share equitably in proportion to his payment 
into the Federal coffers. 

We recognize that education is a national responsibility but that the admin- 
istration of education is a State responsibility. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment must meet its responsibility by effecting an equitable plan of allocation of 
funds it receives among the States. The State then must administer the funds 
allocated by the Federal Government in keeping with the broad general purposes 
for which the funds were allocated. but under State laws. It is only through 
a program of allocation of Federal funds among the States that educational 
opportunities for all may be more nearly equalized. 

In the Metcalf bill and similar bills which have been introduced by other 
Members, there is a weighted formula for allocation and distribution of funds 
which assures an equitable sharing not only among the States, but within the 
States. The value of a program of grants over a program of loans, even at a 
low interest rate, lies in the fact that the States which can least afford 4 
greater outlay or a greater commitment for future expenditures (that is, the 
poorer States) are the States which most of all need the direct grants at this 
time. We cannot favor a plan which asks all States to purchase bonds with an 
interest rate, no matter how low, which in effect places a relatively heavier bur- 
den on poorer States and incidentally on poorer people, than the program would 
impose on richer States and richer people. We know that local, State, and 
Federal taxes in relation to one another need careful study. Labor has long 
advoeated a synchronized Federal, State, and local tax program. We share 
with many other good citizens indignation over the fact that some States, even 
richer States, do not exact adequate taxes from their citizens to enable them to 
maintain good schools. We trust the time is not far distant when a synchro- 
nized—Federal, State, and local—tax program, void of loopholes, will be the 
prevailing law. 
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However, in the meantime, our children’s needs in every State must be met 
now. Matching programs and programs based on bond issues simply are not 
just, and cannot actually help equalize educational opportunities among the 
States. We would further emphasize that many States and many local com- 
munities have reached the statutory limit on their borrowing power and could 
not avail themselves of a Federal benefit underwriting further bond issues. 

We would next point out that the Federal Government has given far more 
generously to higher education than it has to the States for the maintenance 
and proper conduct of elementary and secondary schools. We are delighted 
that the Congress has seen fit to give money for aid to higher institutions of 
learning. We hope they give more. We are worried when we find Members of 
the Congress not as interested in a college housing program, for example, as is 
necessary. Incidentally, we are delighted that Congress in giving aid for col- 
lege instruction programs has recognized the need in at least one field of the 
basic importance of the humanities, in a well-rounded education program. 

We share, with the Congress, an appreciation as to the national defense value 
in time of peace and in time of a threat to our national security for the de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge and research. We trust that more money will 
be given to the colleges not only for improving scientific knowledge but also for 
nontechnical education in the liberal arts and the fine arts. 

However, we would point out that a national program which gives propor- 
tionately far more for higher education than it does for elementary and 
secondary education is not a sound program, unless and until the elementary 
and secondary schools of our country are equipped with qualified professional 
personnel to train children and youth to take full advantage of a college educa- 
tion. And further we would submit that the opportunity of all properly quali- 
fied youth to go to college should be broadly available. However, as it is by 
our national neglect of the elementary and secondary school we are, at a great 
loss in human values, neglecting a generation which we should be equipping to 
enter college. 

Frankly, it seems ridiculous that Congress should appropriate thousands of 
dollars for training in guidance and counseling programs, and fail to appro- 
priate money to assure classroom teachers for the children for whom they are 
supplying guidance and counseling programs. 

We would further point out that even in the so-called scholarship program 
enacted into law by the Congress last year there were not scholarships made 
available to help youth get his college training. We are glad that loans were 
made available. We trust that more loans and some scholarships will be made 
available. However, we would emphasize that as further aid is allowed for 
the college student, a program which we heartily endorse, that full attention 
should be given to the fact that children and youth must be prepared for col- 
lege in safe schools manned by professionally qualified teachers before they 
can take advantage of college training. 

We would finally urge that the action granting aid to the elementary and 
secondary schools be given the highest priority for through granting such aid 
now, the highest ideals and traditions of our country can best be served. Each 
year’s delay deepens the crisis, and penalizes our children and our country. 
We plead for action now. 

I would like to have permission to file with this statement communications 
I have received from a number of our locals. 

Mr. Batrtzy. Thank you very much. Your full statement will ap- 
pear in the record, without objection. 

Miss Borcnarpt. Thank you. 

Mr. Batter. This ends our formal hearings. We will keep the rec- 
ord open until Friday of next week in case there is anyone who wants 
to submit material for inclusion in the record. 

If they are germane to the question Mr. McCord, you may prepare 
them for inclusion in the record. 

I know of some that are on their way in now. 

The fact of the matter is they should have been here today from the 
State school officials of my own State of West Virginia. 

Thank you, Doctor, very much. 

Mr. Mecet. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 12 :20 p.m., the hearings were concluded.) 








APPENDIX 


(Pursuant te’ the direction of the chairman, the following docu- 
ments are hereby made a part of the printed record :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Committee on General Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am aware that the Murray-Metcalf bill provides for 
distribution of funds to the States on the basis of pupil population—that is, 
children of normally accepted school age. 

A schoolman in my district has written to suggest that the bill be amended, 
and the committee consider the allocation of support funds to adult education 
on the high school and (possibly) junior college level. Such amendment would 
logically, of course, include the proviso that the work engaged in by the adults 
so included by courses leading to high school (or higher) diplomas, and not of 
the vocational retraining type, since there are other programs supporting this 
type of training. 

Such an amendment would secure maximum use of school facilities in the 
community. In addition, it would provide the means for many adults to com- 
plete the high school education most needed today in industry and business, thus 
benefit both the individuals and the community, as well as the national economy. 

I respectfully request the committee to study the proposed amendment and 
additionally I would appreciate your views on such a proposal. 


Very sincereiy, 6 * 
LEM MILLER. 


STaTEMENT BY Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN ON EDUCATION ASSISTANCE AcT oF 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the courtesy of this committee in allow- 
ing me to present my views on H.R. 3904, the bill which I introduced authoriz- 
ing Federal assistance in financing an expanded program of school construction 
and in providing increased amounts for teachers’ salaries. I thank the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to discuss the merits of this bill. 

The need for an expanded program of school construction was acknowledged 
in this great country well before the advent of the first Soviet sputnik. It 
is a belated product of lack of construction during World War II and of the 
phenomenal postwar population increase. Bills for this purpose, as we all 
know, have been before the past several Congresses. 

H.R. 3904 which provides for Federal assistance for school construction is 
not a sputnik emergency measure. We would be confronted with the need to 
find ways of adequately coping with the problem of classroom shortages if the. 
Soviets had never even exploded their satellites. 

Despite construction in the past few years by State and community effort, 
it is doubtful that the job of eliminating the backlog of needed classrooms and 
i a the necessary new ones can be accomplished solely through these 

acilities. 

For instance, there was a downward trend in school construction last year of 
almost 3,000 classrooms compared to 1957. Without a radical revision of this 
trend, our backlog of school building needs may not be wiped out until 1984, 
a timelag we cannot afford. 

Furthermore, the condition of overcrowded classrooms in our growing urban 
centers where 40 percent of all elementary pupils try to learn in classes of 35 
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and over, compared to the desirable ratio of 25 pupils to 1 teacher, is not being 
alleviated. 

Last year, Congress passed the National Defense Education Act. It fell far 
Short of our clear national need but at least it was the start of a catch-up pro- 
gram whose logical next step is the enactment of a limited-duration, emergency 
measure such as the Education Assistance Act which I am proposing. 

By investing under 1 percent of this year’s proposed Federal budget for each 
of the next 5 years, more than $10 billion in Federal, State and local expendi- 
tures for public education could be generated under this bill. New classrooms 
could be constructed at the rate of 84,000 (at an average estimated cost of $40,- 
000 per classroom) per year, and thus eliminate the current backlog of over 
140,000, by the end of the program in 1964. Under present plans, 68,440 class- 
rooms are to be built this year with 23 States reporting plans to build fewer 
classrooms than they did during 1957-58; however, the grand total is merely 
sufficient to meet the new classroom requirements of 65,300 for excess enrollment, 
to say nothing of the 75,200 new rooms needed to replace obsolete classrooms. 

H.R. 3904 provides for the appropriation of not to exceed $400 million during 
each of the next five fiscal years commencing July 1, 1959, for allotment to the 
States on a dollar for dollar basis as grants for school construction. 

The grants would be made to State educational agencies, and the formula in 
H.R. 3904 is similar but no identical to the one incorporated in the “Schoo! As- 
sistance Act of 1957.” H.R. 3904 would allocate $400 million in grants among the 
States half on the basis of relative school-age population and half on the basis of 
a “need” formula and takes into account each State’s school-age population, fi- 
nancial ability and actual expenditures to meet school needs. Under the new 
method of calculating the “school effort index”, however, States which shut 
down schools to avoid obeying court orders to desegregate might receive reduced 
allotments. In figuring the index, States are not allowed to count moneys ear- 
marked for school expenditures, but only that which is actually spent. ‘Where 
the school effort index falls below the national average indicating that the State 
is not exerting sufficient effort, its original allotment will be lowered and the 
total reduction reassigned proportionately among other States. 

Alternate methods of financing new school construction are also included in 
H.R. 3904. ‘Title II authorizes the Commissioner of Education to purchase up to 
a total of $750 million over a 5-year period in community school bonds to assist 
localities which cannot obtain financing from other sources on reasonable terms. 

For rapidly expanding suburban areas where school construction is desperately 
needed, title ITI of H.R. 3904 would provide $150 million to share equally with 
the States the cost of establishing and maintaining a reserve fund equal to one 
year’s payment of principal and interest on bond issues by State educational 
agencies to build schools. If this money is fully utilized, approximately $6 Dil- 
lion in such bonds could be issued. 

Another grave problem is that of depressingly low pay standards for teachers. 
These are aproximately 37 percent under the average income in 17 professions 
and, at the start, generally average $2,000 a year less than the pay received by 
beginning engineers. 

In such a situation, how can an adequate number of talented college graduates 
be persuaded to enter the teaching field, and then to stay if at the end of 10 
years, their pay increase averages only one-third that in the sales profession and 
less than half as much given accountants? H.R. 3904 proposes the expenditure 
of $950 million to supplement teachers’ pay during the program in recognition 
of the fact that to end half-day sessions, hire new teachers for the mare than 
1 million new pupils enrolling each year, and to raise salaries commensurate to 
that paid qualified personnel in other professions, we must increase total amounts 
paid teachers to $14 billion by 1965. Even though States and localities exert a 
maximum effort, it appears most unlikely that they can maintain more than the 
status quo without outside help. 

Mr. Chairman, for these two needed programs, H.R. 3904 would anticipate grant 
expenditures aggregating a maximum of $2,950 million by the Federal Govern- 
ment over the entire 5-year period ; this amount is equivalent to 0.014 percent of 
our estimated gross national product for this year. 

To eonclude, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3904 would provide authorizations over & 
5-year period as follows: 

(a) Grants to be appropriated at the rate of $400 million annually on a match- 
ing basis to States for school construction in communities under priorities estab- 
lished by State educational agencies ; 
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(b) Loan funds up to an aggregate of $750 million for the purchase of school 
construction bonds issued by communities unable to find markets for them at 
reasonable interest rates ; 

(c) Federal advances not to exceed a total of $150 million to back the credit of 
State agencies issuing bonds to finance schools for local school districts; and 

(d) Grant expenditures to States aggregating $950 million for a 5-year program 
to supplement the salaries of qualified teachers; States may submit plans to 
include special salary supplementation for teachers of science and mathematics. 

The enactment of a program as proposed by H.R. 3904 would not lead to Federal 
domination and control of public school education in this country. It provides 
for a temporary, limited program to alleviate two desperate conditions which our 
public school system is facing today. Its purpose is not to negate the funda- 
mental responsibility of the State and local governments for education. Rather, 
it recognizes that in this period of need, Federal assistance will enable them to 
cope with their urgent school problems. At the end of the 5-year period, local 
school systems should be substantially healthier and in far better condition 
than today to carry on their great responsibilities, 

The enactment of such a bill would give American education a tremendous 
boost toward meeting the challenge which it must face in the years ahead. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER 


Mr. Chairman and members of this Subcommittee on General Education, it 
is a privilege for me to appear before you to speak on behalf of the need for 
legislation at the Federal level to help districts and States meet the need for 
more classrooms and more teachers. 

This concern has prompted scores of men and women in my district to write 
tome. Most of them feel it is time that the Fderal Government stepped in and 
helped resolve the dilemma of too few schools and too few teachers for too 
many pupils. The members of Oregon’s Senate and House of Representatives 
this year have voted in favor of asking Congress to provide Federal aid to 
education. 

Legislative chairmen of many teacher groups have urged passage of legisla- 
tion resolving the current need. Their comments are brief and to the point, 
as mine will be today. 

These men and women who support Federal aid to education generally support 
the Murray-Metcalf bill which this committee is considering. It is my opinion 
that legislation of this type is necessary and long overdue. 

I can appreciate the feeling of some people that this sort of legislation im- 
properly enacted could open the dor to Federal control where it ought not to 
exist. As I tell my constituents who express this fear, it is part of the work 
of the committee considering this proposal to make sure this does not occur. 

I hope this subcommitee and the full committee can report a bill which will 
be the first of a series of steps to help our Nation face more capably the growing 
challenge of the expanding Communist world. 

There are urgent and immediate demands facing education today. These de- 
mands can be glossed over or even set aside for another year, but each time 
this occurs the enemies of the Western World have drawn the noose a little 
tighter around our throats. 

There is no more important problem in our Nation and the world than that 
we educate and utilize our young people. Educational experts estimate we 
should have 125,000 more classrooms this year. The number will more than 
double in the next 5 years. A scarcity of teachers also confronts us, and 
this year’s shortage of 135,000 teachers is expected to increase considerably. 

In closing I wish to thank the committee for letting me appear before it and 
I request permission to include in the hearing record a copy of a letter I received 
last month from Principal Keith A. Wade of the Coos Bay Public Schols, which 
discusses the problems now before the committee. Thank you. 
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Coos Bay PusiLic SCHOOLS, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., February 18, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: You may feel I am prejudiced in any matter concerning educational 
principles or welfare, but I assure you, as a citizen of Oregon for many years, I 
would feel the same way. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill (H.R. 22) (S. 2) appears to be an answer to the 

ever pressing problem of funds for school buildings. This need is dire in certain 
communities in our State, and some schools are being typed substandard be- 
cause of inadequate funds to support a building program. A substandard school, 
as you know, is not provided the funds necessary to comply with the standards 
committee’s recommendations. The need thence in these communities becomes 
even greater. 
* Another factor which comes to my attention from time to time is that some 
school administrations are sacrificing teachers’ salaries to insure an adequate 
building program. Now, which would be worse, having poor substandard build- 
ings with an excellent teaching staff, attracted by sufficient salaries, or a poor 
teaching staff with beautiful buildings and grounds? Neither of these could 
be a satisfactory solution to these present, pressing problems. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill appears to be a needed answer for some of these 
problems and as it has been brought out as a bill to be considered, I would like 
to make my own and many others feelings known. I feel this is an adequate 
and just method of insuring some aid to needed areas. I hope you can see your 
way to aid us in securing this bill for Oregon. As of the many others who are 
writing you, we like to make our wants and needs known. We will be vitally 
interested in progress of this bill. Thank you for your time, 

Sincerely yours, 
KeitH A. WADE, 
Principal. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. Focarty, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
Seconp District or RHopE ISLAND, IN SupPorT OF His BILL, H.R. 4854, THE 
ScuHoo. Support Act or 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Education and Labor Committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you to support the proposed 
legislation which you are presently considering and to urge Federal action in 
the field of education. My own bill on the subject, H.R. 4854, which is a com- 
panion measure to others you have before you, would have the Federal Govern- 
ment recognize its rightful responsibility. I cannot too strongly request this 
committee to take the earliest possible action to remedy a situation which is 
fast growing to catastrophic proportions. 

The need for increased financial support for education is indicated by the 
fact that we are now educating about 10 million more children in the public 
schools of the United States than we were prior to World War II. There will 
be another 8 million students in these schools by 1964-65 according to enroll- 
ment projections of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In the small State of Rhode Island alone over 5,000 additional children enter 
public schools every September. The Rhode Island State Department of Edu- 
cation estimates that from 1950 to 1960 the membership in Rhode Island schools 
will have increased by more than 40 percent. All of this tremendous influx of 
children is of course due to the great increase in the birth rate in the past 
war years. In fact the average number of births in Rhode Island during the 
last 10 years is almost 75 percent greater than the 1930-40 average. This 
means that Rhode Island like all other States is faced with the job of provid- 
ing new school facilities for the children who are entering our schools now 
as well as those who will enter in the future. 

The Rhode Island State Department of Education estimates that Rhode 
Island needs a minimum of at least 100 additional classrooms every year to meet 
the need of increased enrollments and nearer 200 additional classrooms if old and 
antiquated rooms are to be replaced. The lack of school building activity 
during the depression and war years left Rhode Island with a 20-year backlog 
in school building. The Rhode Island State Department of Education has 
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this to say about the school building situation in Rhode Island, “Rhode Island 
communities have been making a heroic effort to meet the school housing needs 
alone but they are losing the race to the shrinking dollar and the stork.” Fi- 
nancial burden placed on some cities and towns in Rhode Island due to the school 
housing shortage has put their financial status in jeopardy. These communi- 
ties are desperately in need of some financial relief. 

Increased enrollments create a need for more classrooms. More classrooms 
create a need for more teachers. Rhode Island needs over 500 new teachers 
every year yet we have been able to train only half that number. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that today’s college graduates were born during 
the depression, a period of low birth rates so that the number of students 
graduating from college in all fields is comparatively small. Thus the competi- 
tion for the small available supply of teachers is very keen and Rhode Island 
is having its troubles staffing its schools. In fact in the fall of 1958 Rhode 
Island had to call on 307 teachers with emergency certificates to help it staff 
its classrooms. 

It is evident from the data presented above that Rhode Island is faced with 
a serious shortage of classrooom facilities and a need for more teachers. This 
is true despite the fact that the State has almost tripled its aid to local com- 
munities since 1952. Local communities depending almost exclusively on prop- 
erty taxes are hard put to find where the next dollar is coming from to finance 
their school needs. A State fiscal commission is now making a study of the 
present tax structure of the State and will shortly make recemmendations to 
the Governor and the General Assembly. The State and local communities will 
continue to pay the major share of school costs. The need for new school facili- 
ties and higher teacher salaries however could very well place such a heavy tax 
burden on the State that it would find itself at a competitive disadvantage with 
other States. 

H.R. 4854 would assist Rhode Island and other States by providing a measure 
of Federal support which would go a long way toward relieving part of the 
tremendous tax burden caused by the continuous rise in school costs. 

Last year for the first time in our history the Congress of the United States 
passed a piece of legislation the title of which declared education to be an im- 
portant part of the Nation’s defense. The successful bill was a companion meas- 
ure to one I had introduced early in the Congress. In 1957 the United States 
expended $44 billion on national defense; yet its contribution to the support of 
education was less than 4 percent of total education expenditures. H. R. 4854 
calls for a Federal appropriation of $1.1 billion in 1959 rising to 4.7 billion in 1962. 
Surely the Federal Government can afford this kind of support to the States to 
assist them in the work of educating our human resources who play such an 
important role in helping keep America strong and free. The job cannot and 
should not be done alone at the local and State level. 

I hope that the members of this committee agree with me and that they will 
take early action to favorably report a bill which will permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to accept its full share of the responsibility for the schooling of our Nation’ 
youth. 


TESTIMONY BY THE HONORABLE JAMES C.-OLIVER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS (FIRST 
District, MAINE), IN SUPPORT OF THE ScHooLt Support Act oF 1959 


Mr. Chairman, today I wish to add my voice to those of many of my distin- 
guished colleagues who have appeared before your able committee in support of 
H.R. 22. 

Although the “post-sputnik” reaction to our educational deficiencies has largely 
receded the pressing problem of revitalizing our entire public school system has 
not even been faced, let alone adequately solved. The issue was sidestepped in the 
85th Congress. The passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
provided for certain scholarship and administrative funds, but the roots of the 
problem, the need for additional school construction and higher teacher salaries, 
were not attacked. 

It is my feeling that H.R. 22, the Murray-Metcalf bill, is the one legislative 
proposal presently pending before Congress which satisfactorily attacks the basic 
defects of our educational problem. The administration proposals are pitifully 
weak in terms of our national requirements. In effect, the administration over- 
looks the fact that many of the local school districts have already borrowed to the 
extent of their debt limits: Our State and local governments have been doing a 
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miraculous job within the limits of their fiscal resources, but it is time th 
Federal Government stepped into the breach. Certainly, in education Geren 
in any other field, the shortsightedness of the Administration's preoccupation with 
a balanced budget is obvious. Higher rates of production, a swifter place in 
technology. better informed foreign policy, and greater military strength are all 
benefits which will accrue through the improvement of our educational system 
This is not the time to enact half-way measures because of a misconceived lack 
of fiscal resources. Investment in a national educational eductional program 
can Well be likened to a family’s investment in sending their son to college. 
The initial outlay seems large but the final results more than justify the original 
investment. By the same token, expenditures for educational improvement under 
the Murray-Metcalf bill will be more than justified by future increases in our 
mational productivity. 

The educational needs in my own State are tremendous. Maine’s schoul 
teachers receive the lowest salaries in New England. The United States Office 
of Education has estimated that the average annual salary of classrooms teachers 
in Maine for the school year 1958-59 is $3,825 compared with a national average 
of $1,775. The startling facts are that 55 percent of Maine's teachers received 
less than $3,500 per year and that not one classroom teacher in Maine receives 
an annual salary over $5.500. 

Maine’s national standing with regard to classroom construction needs also 
leaves much room for improvement. My State’s classroom shortage is estimated 
at 835 by the United States Office of Education, an increase of over 100 from last 
year’s requirements. The important thing to note is that Maine is planning con- 
struction of fewer classrooms, 87, than any other State. Consequently, Maine 
still will have a shortage of classrooms totaling 748 for the 1959-60 school year, 
not to mention additional classroom requirements cause by added enrollment or 
abandoned classrooms. Thus, without outside financial help, it is quite probable 
that Maine will begin the 1959-60 school year with an even larger classroom 
shortage than it had at the beginning of the present year. 

The key to the classroom construction problem lies in the financial situation 
faced by the local communities. In Maine, there is a constitutional debt limit 
on the amount of money a town or city can borrow for these desperately needed 
public works projects. Based on the 1956-57 statistics, 40 out of 98 
towns within my District have a borrowing capacity of $40,000 or less. 
Although construction costs in Maine would be somewhat less than the national 
average of $40,000 per classroom, it is obvious that a large proportion of com- 
munities within my Congressional District individually could not provide funds 
for the construction of more than one classroom under their present debt limit. 
in addition, I would like to point out the more basic fact that 40 percent of 
all Maine communities have borrowed to the full extent of their debt limits. 

No matter how the problem is approached, Maine’s educational needs must be 
attributed to lack of necessary funds which can only be provided through 
enactment of comprehensive Federal legislation. I strongly urge passage of 
the Murray-Metealf bill in the belief that a healthy educational system, which 
this legislation will provide, is our only hope for future security and prosperity. 
Investment in our youth is the one and only guarantee for our future. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JOSEPH E. KarTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
State or MINNESOTA 


Mr. KartTH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to make a state- 
ment to this committee expressing my support for legislation which would give 
vitally needed financial assistance for public schools by providing funds for 
construction and teachers’ salaries. 

The importance of H.R. 22 almost daily impresses itself on my mind during the 
meetings of the Committee on Science and Astronautics. There some of the 
country’s foremost scientists try to indicate the vast scope of today’s knowledge 
and dream out loud of the unbelievable things which will be unlocked for us 
by the imagination, scientific skill and infinite patience of tomorrow’s intellects 
now perhaps forming in some of the jam-packed fire-trap schoolrooms which are 

' the shame of America. 

To ill-prepare young minds for their future with poor training or to squander 
the rich gifts they might bring by closing off chances for their further schooling 
is today’s “luxury” which tomorrow might cause doom. 
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This Committee has been bombarded with statistics of classroom shortages, 
teacher shortages, school finances, taxes and what-not, so it needs none from 
me. The purpose of my statement is to underscore the long time urgency of 
this Nation’s educational needs. I feel this so strongly that I have indicated 
my co-sponsorship of the Murray-Metcalf legislation by introducing an identical 
bill, H.R. 4625. 

The plight of our children’s education is one that verges on disaster because 
a major depression and two wars have diverted from our schools the funds, 
the materials, and the teachers necessary to meet the needs of our country’s 
growth. What a terrible shame it is then for the unenlightened conservative 
interests led by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers to conduct a campaign of opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation, saying that education should properly be the complete financial re- 
sponsibility of the States and localities. These organizations know full well 
that on one hand State and local governments are crushed by the burden of 
providing capital improvements postponed by the great depression and the re- 
cent wars and those necessitated. by the tremendous growth of urban areas. 
On the other hand the State and local governments’ dependence on real and 
personal property taxes, sales and excise taxes, and rigid allocation formulas, 
tax and debt limitations are driving more and more of these governments to 
the brink of insolvency. 

I submit that it is cynical irresponsibility on the part of any organization 
to campaign against Federal aid to education when they know that lower 
levels of government cannot provide adequate schooling to meet nuclear and 
space-age requirements. 

We must face up to the fact that this is a national emergency for educa- 
tion—there is a lot of catching up to do. There is so much legal precedent 
for support of socially desirable programs, even in education, that there can 
no longer be any doubt of the propriety of the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion in this program. 

While I’ve stressed what I consider to be the national emergency aspect of 
aid to education we should in our thinking avoid the trap of letting the So- 
viet Union dictate the direction in which our educational system develops. 
On the collegiate level the National Defense Education Act has a very im- 
portant funetion but I submit that in the long run we must not ignore the 
national need for educating our youth as doctors, dentists, nurses, newspaper- 
men, lawyers, teachers, and social scientists. For who can say that the value 
of the contribution of any of these to the strength and well-being of our coun- 
try is any lesser because their work is done outside the laboratory? 

What I’m trying to say is that in my opinion the educational needs of to- 
morrow’s adults will be enormous. If we are to fulfill our responsibility to our 
children and our children’s children so that they can meet the exacting de- 
mands that the world preeminence of America will make on them, we must 
recast the social, intellectual, and cultural values of our society. We had bet- 
ter make a beginning right now with the program of assistance to our pub- 
lic schools as contemplated by H.R. 22—the Murray-Metcalf bili—in order to 
improve both the quantity and the quality ef our education. 

But we must do more than merely invest in brainpower, we must truly be- 
lieve in it—in history the important measure of our country’s greatness will 
not be the size of the pile of worldly goods we accumulated but the breadth of 
our intellectual achievement. 

Thank you. 


TESTIMONY oF Mrs. PAuL BLANSHARD, EXECUTIVE Drrecror, UNITARIAN FELLOW- 
SHIP FOR SocriaAL JUSTICE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON Civil RIGHTS 


My name is Mrs. Paul Blanshard. I am the executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Our organization is the legislative and 
social action arm of Unitarians. It is nationwide and includes 60 chapters from 
Boston to Hawaii—from Detroit to Georgia. 

The president is J. Ray Shute, former mayor of Monroe, N.C. The menibers of 
the legislative committee are Mrs. A. Powell Davies, Kenneth Birkhead, Mrs. 
Percival Brundage, Mrs. Paul Douglas, Ted F. Silvey, Mrs. Charles Tobey, Ross 


A. Weston, David C. Williams, Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, and Ernest H. 
Sommerfeld. 
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I wish to record the support of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice for 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. The experts have appeared before you giving facts and 
figures of the desperate need for more classrooms and more teachers. We under- 
score their facts and steadfastly support their arguments. 

We believe, however, that as Unitarians we have something new to add to the 
testimony which has been heard. Unitarians not only support Federal aid to 
education, we are ready to pay for it. But we support Federal aid for tax- 
supported public schools only. 

I wish to insert in the record two resolutions of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as passed at its annual meetings. 

The first was adopted unanimously in 1956 at the 131st annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston: 

“Whereas our present prosperity may depend upon a uniformly well-educated 
producing and consuming public for its continuation, and our national survival 
may depend upon adequate numbers of engineers and scientists and those trained 
in the humanities : Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Unitarians be urged to devote their energies in the community, 
State, and Nation to securing sharply increased allocations of funds for the sup- 
port of public schools, by all levels of government, even though it may result in 
substantially increased taxes.” 

The second was passed at the 133d annual meeting in 1959. It deals with the 
very proper concern of Unitarians for the loyal maintenance of the separation 
of church and State in our public schools: 

“Whereas the principle of the separation of church and State is one of the 
foundations not only of religious freedom, but also of political democracy ; and 

“Whereas violations of the principle endanger not only the freedom of religious 
minorities but, in the end, the freedom of all; and 

“Whereas there have been increasing violations of this freedom on the local, 
-State, and National levels, including legislation granting the use of public funds 
for parochial school bus transportation, development of released time programs 
for religious training during the public school time, pressure for medical care, 
purchase of textbooks for private schoolchildren from public funds, and public 
subsidies in the form of price concessions for the sale of public lands to institu- 
tions operated by religious bodies : Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates to the 133d annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in Boston on May 27, 1958, declare their firm 
and unequivocal support for the principle of separation of church and State and 
urge the Adult Programs Department of the Council of Liberal Churches, to 
which the American Unitarian Association belongs, to develop an educational 
program for churches and fellowships on this problem with suggestions for local 
action ; further, to work with organizations committed to the principles of separa- 
a of church and State with a view to develop a joint initiative; and be it 

urther 

“Resolved, That telegrams be sent to the President and leaders of both major 
parties in the Congress, declaring our concern at the growing threats to this 
basic constitutional freedom.” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, No. 59, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Whereas the maintenance and extension of public education is necessary to 
the preservation of our democratic way of life and to our very existence as a 
Nation ; and 

Whereas the public schools are in dire straits because of general apathy and 
because those in control of our schools had failed to foresee increased popula- 
tion trends and the inflationary spiral ; and 

Whereas the age-old principle of local and State taxation for schools can no 
longer operate in an economy where approximately 75 cents of every tax dollar 
is paid to the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas more money must be allocated to schools if able young men and 
women are to enter the teaching profession, if those now in the profession are 
‘to remain and continue to give of their skilled services, and if facilities and 
materials are to be adequate and conducive to learning ; and 

Whereas failure of Congress to pass Federal-aid to schools legislation now will 
have catastrophic implications for our future as a people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, at its regular 
meeting calls upon Congress to give immediate and urgent consideration of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill ; and be it further 
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Resolved, That Local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, communicate 
with Minnesota Senators and Representatives demanding their active support of 
the bill and their vote for the bill ; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council be asked to give 
their support to the Murray-Metcalf bill and to communicate such support to 
the Washington office of the AFL—CI1O and to Minnesota Congressmen. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. JAMES HELLER, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


As the hearings on the School Support Act of 1959 (H.R. 22) proceed, we of 
the California Teachers Association would like you to know that this bill has 
our full endorsement. Indicative of widespread support for this bill in California 
is the fact that nine of our Congressmen have introduced identical companion 
bills and that one of our Senators is a cosponsor to Senator Murray’s bill in the 
Senate. 

The reason for the support of this measure in California is that our financial 
needs in education are fantastically staggering: 

(a) Our present elementary and secondary enrollment is over 3 million. It 
will increase 2,500,000 by 1970-71. At the present ratio of thirty-two students 
per classroom, this will require an expenditure of $282 million per year for school 
construction. Our present rate of expenditure is about $300 million per year, 
of which about 10 to 15 percent goes into replacement of below-standard build- 
ings. Thus, we cannot meet the need in construction at their present standards. 

(b) However, this does not take care of the 118,000 students now on half- 
day sessions. Nor does this reduce our pupil-teacher ratio which is among 
the highest in the Nation. To meet this need would require an additional ex- 
penditure of $116 million per year for 11 years. 

(c) To pay teachers salaries and operating costs at present levels to fill 
these classrooms will require almost an additional billion dollars per year at the 
end of the 11-year period. The expansion of our economy will probably be able 
to absorb this, but not through the property tax or tax base available to the 
State. The economic expansion will characteristically be in those areas in 
which the Federal Government does its taxing: corporate and personal income. 

(d) To raise teachers salaries to the level necessary to attract the mush- 
rooming need for teachers would require a minimum average increase of $1,500 
per year. This would require an additional $195 million per year in California 
with the present number of teachers. In 11 years, the additional annual ex- 
penditure would be about $350 million in the State. 

Dr. ARTHUR F’, Corey, 
State Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DIcK BOYD, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, OREGON EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG. 


OREGON’S NEED FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Oregon’s people have made and are continuing to make a sustained effort 
to maintain and improve the level of education in their State. Proof of the effort 
being made is contained in the final report of Dr. John F. Sly from Princeton 
University to the State Advisory Committee of the State Department of Plan- 
ning and Development. Dr. Sly reports: 

“By 1957 State and local taxes per capita continued upward ($203.96, ex- 
ceeded only by California and Nevada) and per capita personal income declined. 
Taxes as percent of income had reached 10.66—substantially above other far 
western States and 27 percent above the national average (8.41). Oregon’s 
tax sacrifice (5.7 percent) was 34 percent above the national average, 53 percent 
above California, 42 percent above Nevada, 30 percent above Washington, and 
almost equal to Idaho.” 

Although there is determined effort to supply adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for Oregon’s children, the forecast of needs is somewhat appalling. 
Attached to this statement are two graphs with accompanying explanations 
which picture the classrooms needs and teacher needs for the present and 
future years. 


37378—5y—— 36 
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Even with the high effort reported in Dr. Sly’s study, Oregon school districts 
are frustrated in their effort to hold their best teachers. Flanked by California 
and Washington with much greater wealth. Oregon’s effort is still unable to close 
the gap between salary averages in the three States. 

Oregon has been able to keep up with building needs even though it has 
brought a great strain upon the economy of the State. On the other hand, 
it has not been able to gain upon the shortage of teachers. School programs 
are hampered because of the inability to find qualified teachers for specitic 
positions. Although the educational level of most teachers in Oregon has in- 
creased through teachers attending college during the summer or taking courses 
on weekends or at night, one out of seven teachers in Oregon are still on emer- 
gency certificates. 

Studies, such as that done by Frank S. Endicott, director of placement at 
Northwestern University, the Winnetka Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aries, and the Committee on Executive Development of the American Bank- 
ers Association, are documenting facts long known by harassed administrators 
attempting to fill teaching positions. College graduates can obtain more money 
in practically any other field upon graduation with a bachelor’s degree. Not 
only this, but after a period of 10 years the difference has been widened con- 
siderably to where teaching does not compare with that of other occupations 
requiring a college education. In our Nation where social status is largely 
judged by economic worth, the tax base of the Federal Government should 
be used to give teaching the importance as a profession which it deserves when 
the future of our Nation is considered 

The Oregon Education Association considers the Murray-Metcalf bill the best 
plan to enter the Federal Government as a partner in the critical problem of 
support of schools without shifting or entangling the control of local school 
districts by local school boards. 

At the last two meetings of the representative council—the policymaking body 
representing 90 percent of the teachers and administrators in the State—the 
Federal legislation committee has reported upon an active program of support 
to the passage of the Murray-Metcalft bill. Principles contained within the 
Murray-Metcalf bill have been reaffirmed through the support of the following 
statement : 

“Control of education: The NEA legislative commission reaffirms its belief 
that the State, local, and institutional control of education can best be main- 
tained if Federal educational programs are located in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Federal funds for elementary and secondary education should be allo- 
eated to the States on an objective basis to be administered by the established 
educational agencies with which the local school districts are accustomed 
to deal.” 

More specifically, the Murray-Metcalf bill is supported by the following state 
ment found within the minutes of the last meeting of the representative council 
held December 5 and 6, 1958: 
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“We encourage the principle of general aid as well as specific aid embodied in 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, which provides aid for schoolhouse construction, 
basic instructional material, and teachers’ salaries.” 

In the light of the above statement, the Oregon Education Association 
strongly urges passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 


Only one group—the class of college seniors due to graduate before next 
September with full preparation to meet certificate requirements—can be de- 
scribed correctly as the “new” supply. 

Although the new supply of teachers is increasing, the rapidly growing school 
population is increasing faster. 

In 1955-56 the new supply of teachers in Oregon was 216 below the demand. 
In 1957-58 the supply was 366 below the demand. 

While the new supply increased 20 percent the demand rose 23 percent. 

The problem is further amplified by the knowledge that only about 73 percent 
of the graduates trained to teach will take teaching positions and actually enter 
the profession. This is not shown in the facing graph. Supply has been pic- 
tured as all graduates trained to teach. 

How are staffs filled when superintendents and school boards face this 
picture? 

Some teachers may yet be lured from the lower paying States. This source 
has decreased as Oregon’s ranking on salaries has slipped from 9th in 1954 
to 14th in 1959, the lowest since 1950. There are indications that Oregon’s best 
prepared teachers are going to neighboring States.’ 

Some people who have been out of teaching for many years may be drawn 
back on emergency certificates. This source has also decreased as these people 
have been pressed into service. In some cases elective courses such as foreign 
language or higher mathematics must be discontinued for lack of a satisfactory 
teacher. Special remedial work was dropped in two large schools this year for 
lack of trained personnel, 

In Oregon, quality of teaching is affected by the fact that an oversupply in 
two or three subject areas of high school work is absorbed in elementary 
schools with shortages. This means that graduates trained to teach high school 
social studies are hired to teach a seventh or eighth grade classroom or in 
some area for which they did not primarily prepare. These people are shown 
in the supply column but are not satisfactory answers to the demand. 

Some States have followed the educationally disputed practice of increasing 
class loads. This type of creeping solution has been used more in large cities 
where the increase of class load by one child per room will reduce the number of 
teachers needed by as much as 75 in a school system the size of Portland. As 
a consequence, it is estimated that 31,000 additional teachers would be required 
in the United States to reduce class loads in elementary schools to the recom- 
mended maximum of 30 pupils per room. 


1 Oregon School Study Council Bulletin, vol. No. 1, Bulletin No. 10. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


In 1954 an Oregon State Department of Education official estimated that 
Oregon would need 3,400 additional classrooms within the next 5-year period. 
Such a forecast envisioned a building program which would add 567 classrooms 
a year to Oregon’s total. The cost was estimated at $20 million per year. 

Considering the recession of the past 2 years, this estimate was unusually 
close. A 1958-59 survey shows that school construction in Oregon has been 
progressing at a rate of more than 500 classrooms per year for the past 5 years. 
The total of 11,924 classrooms: in 1954 has been increased to 14,945 this year. 
There appears to be no let-up. 

A letter from D. D. Williams, director of schoolhouse planning for Oregon, 
concerning this problem, states : 

“The breakdown of classrooms scheduled for completion during the 1958-59 
school year is as follows: Blementary, 226; secondary, 299. 

“Since many of these classrooms will be additions to operating plants, it is 
our estimate that about $5 million will cover the cost of elementary school con- 
struction and $12 million for secondary construction. This may prove conserva- 
tive since construction expenditures for the previous 2 years averaged §21 mil- 
lion. My estimate for the school year of 1959-60 is $19 million. I would also 
like to point out that school district reorganization has a tendency to delay 
needed construction. 

“It appears that classroom needs will continue to be between 500 and 600 
for the next 5 years. Children to fill them are with us now. Any prediction 
beyond this would be purely speculative.” 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 

DeaR Mr. Bartey: May I respectfully present the viewpoint of the depart- 
ment of education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference with respect to 
the Metealf bill, H.R. 22, which is now before your subcommittee for con- 
sideration. 

The concern expressed by so many for the welfare of American education is 
certainly genuine; obviously thoughtful citizens recognize the need for a strong 
educational system both now and for the future. This was the underlying con- 
viction behind the enactment last year of the National Defense Education Act. 
One of the admirable features of that act was the recognition of the pluralistic 
character of American society and American education. The act clearly 
reognized that there is more than one kind of educational system in America 
and made provision accordingly for education carried on under both public 
and nonpublic auspices. 

This statesmanlike attitude ought, it seems to us, to characterize the ap- 
proach to considerations for Federal assistance in the Metcalf proposals and 
we recommend, therefore, if there is to be Federal aid that appropriate steps 
be taken to provide for the needs of nonpublic schools in the United States. 

These nonpublic schools represent about one-twelfth of the educational effort 
in our country. Along with the public schools they have been and continue 
to be partners in American education. The outstanding contribution they make 
to the Nation should -be continued and their place in American life should be 
maintained and assisted in all feasible ways. 

May we recommend, therefore, that provision be made in the Metcalf bill for 
extending long-term, low-interest Government loans to nonpublic schools accord- 
ing to formulas successfully developed in the National Defense Education Act. 

If we are to strengthen American education then the pattern we use for this 
purpose ought to be a consistent one. All education should be assisted according 
to formulas that are reasonable and objective. 

There is much discussion about the continuing need for leadership both for the 
present and for the challenging days that lie ahead. W’e cannot afford to neglect 
our talent, and we must use every facility to encourage and train it wherever 
it may be found in our diversified educational pattern. 

To guarantee then that no phase of American education be neglected, may we 
suggest that Congress approach any plan for educational assistance along the 
lines laid down by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. HocHWaALt, 
Director. 


KALIsPetit, Mont., March 9, 1959. 
Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 


Dear Srr: We wish to file a protest to Representative Lee Metcalf’s bill pro- 
viding Federal aid to education. We think there are several objectionable fea- 
tures in it. 

1. It would take control of the schools away from the States. Most parents 
want to have some “say” about their children’s education. It is a close personal 
matter tous. Wedo not want to be standardized. 

_ 2. It would take more money. The money would have to come from the States 
in the first place—but a lot of it would be taken out for administrative purposes 
before any got back to us. 

5. It would be inflationary and extravagant. School boards would not be as 
careful with money that seemed to come in free as with money that came di- 
rectly from taxes close to home. 

So, we hope you will work against this piece of proposed legislation. 

Yours truly, 
H. F. BowptsH. 
ELLen BowpisH. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 10, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
Member of Congress, House Majority Leader, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I am pleased to forward for your perusal 
and comment, a copy of a communication which I have recently addressed to the 
President of the United States on a proposal which I believe may assist the 
individual States in providing needed educational facilities. 

You will note from the enclosed that I have formally requested the President 
to initiate a study by appropriate executive action in order that the results of 
such a study may guide the several States in their present planning for expan- 
sion of educational facilities. 

I should appreciate your communicating with the President or with me con- 
cerning your endorsement of my request for such a study at your earliest con- 
venience. 

If you desire any further information, will you kindly contact Mr. Elwood 8. 
McKenney at this office. 

Cordially yours, 
Foster FuRcOo1D. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, February 27, 1959. 
THE HONORABLE DwicutT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Confirming my recent conference with you with reference 
to educational institutions—college and high school—may I briefly summarize 
some of the facts and ‘views: whieh were presented for your. consideration : 

1. The student population and the trend toward more and more education is 
rapidly increasing. The existing shortage of teachers becomes doubly im- 
portant as the student population increases. Therefore, the main problem is to 
provide enough good teachers which poses the subsidiary problem of using them 
most effectively. 

2. There are approximately 2,000 public and private colleges and universities 
in the Nation. About 1,300 of these institutions belong to some regional accredit- 
ing associations. 

3. There are six regional accrediting associations. (These are not estab- 
iished by law, but are merely voluntary groups) : 

New England Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
Middle States Association 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Western College Association 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Three of them have no specific teacher-student ratio as a criterion for accredit- 
ation. The New England Association has a ratio of 15 students to 1 teacher for 
4-year, degree-granting coHeges, and a ratio of 20 to 1 for 2 year colleges. The 
Northwest Association has a ratio of 13 to 1, and the Southern Association has 
a ratio of 20 to 1 for 4year colleges, and 25 to 1 for 2-year institutions. The 
academic standing of any institution of higher learning is largely dependent 
upon whether or not it is an “accredited” school. 

4. A college or university is not accredited unless it abides by the standards 
set by its regional accrediting association. Accreditation is important to the 
student, because it often determines whether he can be admited from a non- 
accredited school to an accredited one. It is also important in transfers from 
one college to another, the value of a diploma, and so forth. 

5. Education is one of the most expensive items and a most important item 
in the budget of any community, State or Nation. The problem becomes greater 
as the population increases—and as the pay of teachers increases. It is clearly 
evident that education will continue to be a more and more expensive item. 

6. It is obvious that the lower the teacher-student ratio—the greater the cost. 
I wish to again emphasize that which I stressed so much to you in our conference, 
namely, that under no circumstances do we want any action taken that would 
impair the quality of education. We must maintain standards of high quality. 
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7. For many generations, most educators and virtually all other people of the 
Nation have accepted as incontrovertible that the fewer the number of students 
per teacher, the better the educational achievement of the students. It does not 
seem wise to accept this premise without a thorough study by an unquestioned 
authoritative source. 

This almost universally held belief requires examination, particularly in view 
of the development and extensive use in the last decade of many new teaching 
methods—inecluding film, television, radio, tape recordings, and so forth. 

&. I have just completed a survey of dozens of studies that have been made 
that unfortunately are either not widely known or may not be called “authorita- 
tive” because of their somewhat limited scope. They all cast serious doubt on 
the widely held theory that the quality of education improves as the ratio of 
teacher to student decreases. I discovered that most recent studies indicate that 
there is no relationship or that student educational achievement actually improves 
with classes that are larger than the generally accepted models. 

For example, the more important of more than 200 research studies of class 
size and pupil achievement that were undertaken in the past 50 years were 
reviewed by the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. It found that 40 percent 
of the research reports favored large classes, and only 22 percent favored smal 
classes. The more recent studies showed 50 percent favored large classes, and 
21 percent favored small classes. The remainder felt there was no significant 
difference either way. Factual research studies found better than 2 to 1 that 
pupil achievement is higher in larger than in smaller classes. j 

The encyclopedia summarizes: “* * * the general trend of evidence places 
the burden of truth squarely upon the proponents of small classes * * * on the 
whole, the statistical findings definitely favor large classes at every level of 
instruction, except the kindergarten.” (Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
1950 rev. ed., pp. 212-215.) 

The Connecticut State Department of Education study of 1957 reported that 
“the correlation between achievement and pupil-teacher ratio is practically 
zero.” 

9. A very thorough and exhaustive study of the entire subject is being com- 
pleted by Prof. Seymour EB. Harris, chairman of the Department of Economics 
at Harvard University. While the study will not be completed or published for 
another few weeks, there is a published quotation of his that bears on the ratio 
of college student to faculty. The September 1958 issue of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors has this quote by Professor Harris: 

“There is nothing sacred about the 10 to 1 ratio. In fact, when it is con- 
sidered that in elementary schools the ratio is 30 to 1, and in secondary schools, 
22 to 1, one is puzzled by the 10 to 1 ratio in higher education.” Professor 
Harris then goes on to point out the millions of dollars that could be saved by 
a changed ratio. 

10. Prior to my trip to Washington to outline my proposal to you—it was dis- 
cussed with three of the most distinguished educators in Massachusetts and 
the Nation—State Commissioner of Education Owen B. Kiernan; University of 
Massachusetts President J. Paul Mather; and Prof. Seymour Harris, chairman 
of the economics department at Harvard. All three believe this situation 
merits thorough exploration. Neither they nor I make any specific reecommenda- 
tions other than to say that a full-scale review of the teacher-student ratio ap- 
pears advisable. 

11. I believe that it should be authoritatively determined whether or not the 
almost universally held teacher-student ratio theory is sound, in view of the 
many new teaching methods. We should know whether this aids or hinders the 
educational achievement of our students. This is a duty we owe, not only to 
the taxpayers who pay the bills and to those who consistently and conscien- 
poten. support the costs of private education, but also to the students them- 
selves, 

12. As was suggested at our conference, I recommend that the education ex- 
perts in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare be requested to 
carefully review the situation. If it be determined that the situation warrants 
exploring, then I urge you to name a committee of distinguished citizens, in- 
cluding well-known educators, to head up a task force survey—and then make 
recommendations to you. I am certain that such findings or recommendations 
will have a very persuasive effect on all public and private colleges and uni- 
versities. 

13. I would like to have it noted that our conference in Washington was 
limited to educational institutions beyond high school. 
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14. I stress the fact that at this time I am not suggesting anything more than 
exploration of the situation, for it appears that the teacher-student ratio theory 
may be a limiting factor based on outmoded preconceptions and, therefore, 
should be explored. 

15. If full and careful investigation by an unimpeachable survey establishes 
that the teacher-student ratio should be revised upwards, resulting in more 
students per teacher, it will unquestionably mean: 

(1) Greater educational opportunities for more students. 

(2) Improved educational achievement by students. 

(3) Better pay for teachers and more effective utilization of qualified 
teachers. 

(4) An easing of the teacher shortage problem. 

(5) A saving to Massachusetts taxpayers and to every city and town in 
the State of many millions of dollars a year and every year in the future— 
thus saving Massachusetts hundreds of millions of dollars. 

(6) A similar saving to every State in the Nation, which means the 
taxpayers of the Nation will be saved billions of dollars. 

In conclusion, I believe that anything that even offers the possible solutions 
outlined in paragraph 15 certainly merits profound consideration. 

Please be assured that my staff and I will be more than pleased to work with 
any of your staff who may be assigned to this problem. We have had con- 
siderable research done on it that we are glad to make available. 

With all good wishes to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Foster FuRcOLO. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House General Education Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: The Associated General Contractors of America, 
a national trade association representing more than 7,000 general contractors 
who annually perform the majority of contract construction in the United 
States, is interested in the many bills now being considered by your Subcom- 
mittee to provide Federal funds for local school construction. 

At the 40th annual convention of this association, held in Miami, Fla., in 
January 1959, the following resolution was adopted : 

“Whereas the financing of school construction in this country has been tradi- 
+ sage and constitutionally the responsibility of the States and local communi- 
ties ; and 

“Whereas the use of Federal funds for school construction is a step toward 
Federal control of education ; and 

“Whereas use of Federal funds for school construction will immediately result 
in Federal controls which will add greatly to the cost of school construction, 
thus destroying the economy that is inherent in local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 40th annual convention of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 19-22, 1959, opposes any 
additional Federal program for financing school construction.” 

In view of the important role construction plays in the economy of each of the 
49 States, and the thousands of local communities, we felt that our position on 
this matter should be brought to your immediate attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. MARSHALL, 
Ezecutive Director. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Kensington, Md., March 16, 1959. 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I am writing on behalf of the membership of the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Branch of the American Association of University Women to urge the 
committee to report in favor of substantial Federal support for education. 
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Both our State sales and income taxes have been raised 50 percent during 
the past year and in order to meet our forthcoming local school budget a sub- 
stantial county real estate tax increase will be required. With the rapidly 
increasing school age population the ability to pay for the full cost of education 
becomes an increasingly serious problem for the local governments. 

We endorse the principle that funds for the support of educution be considered 
a permanent and proper expenditure of the Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIvE FHIUNTOON, 
Legislative Chairman. 


THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Education and Labor 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BatLey: I have just returned from a trip abroad to learn that you 
have closed your hearings on the various education bills before your committee. 
I hasten to write this letter which I hope you will make a part of the record of 
the hearings. 

My colleagues did not ask to take your time and that of the committee to 
testify in person because our position is well known and we can add little to 
what we have said to you many times before. 

The American Parents Committee has for years worked hard for Federal 
assistance to help educate the youth of this country. As you know, we sup- 
ported vigorously the National Defense Education Act which was passed last 
year. 

This past December our board voted as one of its major objectives: “Legisla- 
tion to Relieve the Shortage of Classrooms.” 

This means we can work for Federal aid and for school construction but not 
for teachers’ salaries. You have several bills before your committee which have 
provisions for school construction. We are not supporting or opposing any one 
of them. 

We do, however, urge your committee to consider all the bills and to come 
out quickly with a committee bill which you believe satisfactory, We assure 
you that the American Parents Committee will do everything in its power to 
pass whatever part of that bill it believes will cause schoolrooms to be built and 
to be built quickly. 

Sincerely, 
Georce J. Hecut, Chairman, 


Cu1caGo TEACHERS UNION, 
Chicago, Ill., March 10, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Batley: The Chicago Teachers Union, an organization of nearly 
11,000 Chicago public schoolteachers, urges your support and that of your com- 
mittee for the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill. 

The crises of teacher and building shortages for the country, as a whole, is so 
acute that only a bill of the scope and general application of the Murray-Metcalf 
legislation will bring an end to these shortages in time to prevent a most serious 
and lasting effect on our schoolchildren currently enrolled. Any year of sub- 
standard experience for any child is a year lost forever to that child. 

Even in Chicago, despite a series of $50 million of school bond issues and an 
increase in educational fund expenditures of nearly 50 percent, teacher short- 
ages still hamper the school program; double shifts still exist and new build- 
ings are still urgently needed for new and rapidly mushrooming districts within 
the city. These conditions are present despite a very large local effort that has 
resulted in groaning property tax rates. 

Economically, less fortunate cities and towns around the State have even more 
critical problems in maintaining quality in their schools. 

Let me assure you of the solid conviction of Chicago teachers that Federal 
support for schools of our country is urgently necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN M. FewKeEs, President. 
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PHILADELPHIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The school district of Philadelphia began a building program soon 
after World War II, but limited by— 

(a) Necessity of keeping within constitutional debt limit. 

(bv) Advisability of keeping debt service to a percentage of the budget that 
would not take too much from instruction. 

Today Philadelphia is supporting passage of a constitutional amendment in 
the legislature to raise the debt limit because of— 

(a) Overcrowding in the area affected by migration from the South. Pre 
fabricated classrooms are being used in school yards to reduce the number of 
part-time classes. 

(b) Overcrowding and part-time sessions in the areas in which young parents 
are settling. 

(c) Need of replacing oldest buildings. 

(d) Drive to correct hazards since the Chicago school fire. 

Even if the constitutional amendment passes the legislature and later is ap- 
proved in a statewide referendum, there will be a serious financial problem. 
Philadelphia has a severe shortage of teachers, especially in the secondary schools 
and in special classes, largely because its salary schedule is lower than in the 
competing areas where classes are smaller and population more nearly homo- 
geneous. Philadelphia needs classrooms, but it must also get a thousand quali- 
fied teachers. At present this school district cannot meet the national need to 
give the best education possible to some 230,000 pupils who live in this city. 

Respectfully yours, 
Certs Pincus, President. 


Gary TEACHERS UNION, LOCAL No. 4, 
Gary, Ind., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE Battery: This is to urge your support for the Murray- 
Metcalf aid bill. 

Federal aid for teachers’ salaries and housing are very much needed in Gary, 
Ind. The city’s population has grown so rapidly that the local community can- 
not meet the rising costs of education, especially needed raises in salary for 
teachers. 

This booming population also needs adequate housing. Large sections of 
Gary are in need of a good slum clearance and redevelopment program. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert J. RAZUMICH, 
President of Local No. 4, Gary Teachers Union. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 5, 1959. 
A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the maintenance and extension of public education is necessary to the 
preservation of our democratic way of life and to our very existence as a Nation; 
and 

Whereas the public schools are in dire straits because of general apathy and 
because those in control of our schools had failed to foresee increased popula- 
tion and the inflationary spiral; and 

Whereas the age-old principle of local and State taxation for schools can no 
longer operate in an economy where approximately 75 cents of every tax dollar 
is paid to the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas more money must be allocated to schools if able young men and 
women are to enter the teaching profession, if those now in the teaching profes- 
sion are to remain and continue to give skilled services, and if facilities and ma- 
terials are to be adequate and conducive to learning; and 
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Whereas failure of the Congress to pass Federal-aid-to-schools legislation now 
will have catastrophic implications for our future as a people: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, at its regular 
meeting calls upon the Congress to give immediate and urgent consideration of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That Local 59, Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, communicate 
with Minnesota Senators and Representatives demanding their active support 
of the bill and their vote for the bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council be asked to give 
their support to the Murray-Metcalf bill and to communicate such support to the 
Washington office of the AFL-CIO and to Minnesota Congressmen. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. JAMES HELLER, 
President. 
By CHARLES E. BOYER, 
Exvecutive Secretary. 


SUPERIOR FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, Loca No. 202, 
Superior, Wis., March 9, 1959. 
Mr. Cari J. MEGEL, 
President, American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Cart: I have made a careful survey of the school needs in this area, 
and after a long interview with our local superintendent, Mr. Shaw, I am pre- 
pared to issue the following statement relative to the immediate needs of the 
Superior public school system, during the next 5-year period: 

Building replacement : 

1. Howe Elementary School (built 1906), $1.2 million. 

2. Cooper Elementary School and Orthopedic Clinic (built before 1900), $1.5 
million, 

3. Superior High School (to replace two older buildings presently in use, and 
for which the grounds have already been acquired) $5 million. (This would re- 
lease the best of the two present high schools, to be used in the future as a 
junior high.) 

Total buildings replacement, $7.7 million over the next 5 years. 

Upgrading of salaries of instructional staff: We have, at the present time, 
236 teachers and administrators on the instructional staff. We have already ne- 
gotiated a raise of $300 across-the-board for next year, plus our regular incre- 
ments of $200, or a total of a $500 raise for all teachers on the present salary 
schedule. Responsible educators of this area are in agreement that a $500 per 
year increase over the next 5 years is the minimum needed to maintain even the 
barest minimum standards to attract and hold qualified people. In budget terms 
this means an item of $118,000 per year, or a total budget increase of $590,000 
over the next 5-year period. 

Total salary increases needed : $590,000 over the next 5 years. 

We are certainly heartily in accord with the terms of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, and urge you to do everything possible to insure its favorable consideration 
by the Congress. I have written to six other major systems in the State asking 
them to send you this information. 

Fraternally, 
GLENN ParRIsH. 


FALLS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL 331, 
International Falls, Minn., March 12, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BariLtEy: Our school district now has close to 4,000 
students where only a few years ago we had 3,000. In a couple years we will 
have more. 

A new school building was turned down by the voters because of the cost— 
taxes (property) would rise too high. Everyone agrees we must have more 
Schools to house the additional youngsters but object to the load being shoul- 
dered by the property owners. 
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The same is true of teachers’ salaries. Whereas we all agree that school 
salaries must compete with private business in order to obtain the type of people 
who are and will be good teachers, the resistance to raising the property taxes 
is too strong. 

The Federal Government has additional sources of taxes and can find revenues 
to provide the additional funds to have school buildings and teachers. As edu- 
cation is our first line of defense, even more today than ever, our Government 
should provide Federal aid. 

As legislative representative for our organization (109 members of 116 total) 
I am expressing the view of the group as discussed at our past several meetings. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK LARSON. 


BREMERTON FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL No. 336, 
Bremerton, Wash., March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Here in Bremerton we are especially interested in the passage of 
the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill. 

Our community is a one-industry town, and that one industry is the federally 
= Puget Sound Naval Shipyard which, of course, pays no local or State 

xes. 

To give much needed salary raises and to provide the buildings needed to 
house the rapidly increasing school population, help such as provided in this bill 
is absolutely imperative. 

Today adequate education is a part of our national defense, and needs na- 
tional support as well as do our Armed Forces. 

We urge your support of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Yours respectfully, 
FLORENCE JusTIN, President. 


PONTIAC FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL 417, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Representutives, 
Washington, D.C, 


Dear Sir: We, in Michigan, feel that in no time in history have we needed 
Federal aid more than now. The State is bankrupt and the people are very 
hostile toward more taxation. Although there has been much fanfare in Pontiac 
over the opening of the fine new Northern High Schvol, other needed buildings 
and repairs are at a minimum. Many schools are becoming overcrowded since 
families are increasing at a very fast rate. ‘Teachers’ salaries consequently 
aren’t being raised, and Wayne State University and the University of Michigan 
are admitting publicly the loss of some of their top professors. 

Since the situation is serious, we strongly urge yuur support of the Murray- 
Metcalf Federa! aid bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MELVIN Snatn, President. 


Locat No. 482, 
THE PATERSON TEACHERS UNION, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Puterson, NwWJ., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILeEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 4 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE BarLey: Federal aid for school housing is necessary 
in Paterson, N. J., because: 

(1) We have had increase in our public school population of approximately 
8,000 within the past 3 years. Our present school housing, which in many cases 
is over 50 years old, is inadequate. 

(2) In September 1958, a school which had been condemned because of its 
age, had to be hurriedly refurnished to provide housing for about 270 elementary 
school students. 
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(3) An urban redevelopment project has had to be planned with a completely 
new school plant because all the schools in the area are already overpopulated. 

(4) Our greatest problem is the need for new high school facilities. One high 
school is already operating on an overlapping 10-period double session beginning 
before 8 a.m. and ending after 4:30 p.m. Sections of cafeterias are used as 
study halls. In September a second high school will go on double sessions also. 
We need Federal aid. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SYLv1A ScCHEFKIND, President. 


Loca No. 571, 
West SusurBAN TEACHERS UNION, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Oak Park, Ill., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: The Franklin Park Council, AFT, Local 571, strongly urges you to 
favorably consider Federal aid for school housing. 

Our school district has operated on deficit spending these past 2 years. Federal 
aid would alleviate this condition, improve teachers’ salaries, and attract and 
retain competent teachers. 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD G. CRONIN, 
President, Franklin Park Council. 


Loca 616, AFL-CIO, 
ROCHESTER FEDERATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
Rochester, N.Y., March 10, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Although there is acknowledged growth in the school population 
in two areas of our town, members of the city council have expressed disbelief 
concerning the need for new construction. The reason is obvious: It would 
require the floating of a bond issue, or the raising of an already heavy tax rate 
to finance such a project. 

At the present time, the city is spending approximately $13 million on the 
construction of a new high school, a cost so great that local authorities are 
shying away from even considering the modernization of a number of the 
schools, even though the need is great. 

It would seem that just modernizing our school plants is more of a burden 
than most of our communities can carry. Therefore, if we are to move into 
a future of adequate schools that are staffed by well-qualified teachers whose 
salaries are commensurate with those of other professional groups, financial 
assistance is not only necessary but mandatory. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANN Brown, President. 


AFT, Locat No. 662, 
CALUMET TOWNSHIP TEACHERS FEDERATION, 
Gary, Ind., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: This letter is a plea for your support of Federal aid for 
school housing and teachers’ salaries. 

Since World War II, we have experienced an explosive growth in population 
with still greater growth in store with the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and new industrial development. 

As we are a “bedroom community” with homes of approximately $1,5 
average assessment value, property taxes are completely inadequate to sup- 
port our present 5,000 school population. In fact, we owe to present Govern- 
ment-aid plans much of our present school housing, but we have reached a limit. 

The State of Indiana is in the process of passing legislation which will be 
an aid but not a solvent to our problems. The reason for this is that our 
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community is operating on about one-third that of the State average and is 
presently in serious financial difficulties. 

If we are to continue to provide education for our growing population, which 
is largely migratory in nature, we shall need help not only in financing school 
housing but teachers’ salaries as well. 

Yours hopefully, 
Tuomas BE. Daron, President. 


Fort WAYNE TEACHERS CoUNCIL, Locat No. 700, 
March 6, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE BaILeY: I am writing to you concerning the Murray- 
Metcalf Federal aid bill. Indiana needs this bill to keep pace with our large 
increase in population. 

In Fort Wayne the population increase is at such a rate that new buildings 
are filled beyond capacity before the buildings are opened for the first students, 
Our school funds come from two sources, property taxes and State funds. The 
buildings are built entirely from local taxes. As a result of the terrific building 
program our local tax rate is about to the limit of endurance and, therefore, we 
have insufficient funds for equipment, supplies, and most important, teachers’ 
salaries for these new buildings and salaries for the teachers of other buildings, 

Each year each principal receives a letter just after school opens in Septem- 
ber stating that no new equipment or supplies may be ordered during the school 
year because the funds are not available. 

So, Representative Bailey, what good are the new buildings without ade 
quately paid teachers, equipment, and supplies? We need the aid offered by 
the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill. 

Yours truly, 
Dave CRAMER, President. 


CEDAR RApPIps FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, Loca No. 716, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 7, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BaILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.O. 


Dear Mr. Barer: In behalf of the Cedar Rapids Federation of Teachers, I 
urge you to press for passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill, H.R. 22. This bill is 
urgently needed to meet the educational crisis which now prevails throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. Education today is the entire Nation’s 
responsibility ; no longer can this Nation afford the dubious distinction of letting 
some 50,000 separate school districts decide for themselves what they will or 
will not do with America’s greatest natural resource—the youth of America. 

In many ways, Cedar Rapids might be considered one of the so-called wealthy 
areas, and to some people would not, on the surface at least, be in need of finan- 
cial assistance. The facts of the case, however, are quite to the contrary. The 
influx of people into this community has demanded educational facilities beyond 
our legal school bonding, borrowing, and taxing limits. Teachers’ salaries have 
been proportionately low, resulting in a 20- to 30-percent turnover each year for 
the past 4 or 5 years. The overall effect of these problems has and cannot help 
but result in lowering the morale of teachers, in discouraging young people from 
entering the teaching profession, in jeopardizing the education of our children, 
and in weakening the security and defense of this Nation. 

Again, may I urge your favorable consideration of this bill. 

Sincerely, 


Wm. K. WacGner, President. 


Councrit Brurrs, Iowa, No. 738, 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 


March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BarLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: There is much evidence in our community to show why Federal 
aid for school housing is becoming a necessity. Council Bluffs citizens voted 
February 16, 1959, on a bond issue in the amount of $1,800,000. The issue will 
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mean an average taxpayer will pay $5.75 more property taxes. Two additional 
pond issues will already be known to be needed to finish the program to be begun 
this years. Based upon present conditions a $400,000 issue will be presented in 
1962 and a $350,000 issue in 1966. 

Citizens of Council Bluffs in 1959 will pay a mill levy of 105 mills with 58.1 
mills going to the Independent School District of Council Bluffs. The amount 
of assessed property behind each school child is extremely small, $4,319 per child. 
The figure is the lowest in the county and one of the lowest in the entire State 
of Iowa. 

The per pupil cost in Council Bluffs is the lowest of the largest cities of Iowa. 
The teachers’ salaries also the lowest of the largest cities. The present starting 
salary for a teacher with a B.A. degree is $3,850. That of the State Capital, 
Des Moines, 150 miles away has just been raised to about $4,500. This situation 
draws many local teachers to communities with better salaries and will make 
it increasing difficult for the local school board to attract good new teachers at 
such low starting salaries with relatively little salary advancement in coming 

ears. 
' I believe that these facts will support the fact the taxpayers of this city cannot 
be expected to continue paying the high rate of propery tax to build new schools 
and support the public schools. 

The 223 members of Council Bluffs Local 738 have worked for many years to 
better the local community teaching salaries. We are going to continue for 
better salaries for our teachers but know that the local community cannot con- 
tinue to take high property taxes to do so. We feel the time has come for outside 
aid in this matter. We feel that a Federal aid program is a necessity for areas 
such as ours. 


Sincerely yours, 
Vicror1A Houper, President. 


Everett FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LocaL No. 772, 
Everett, Wash., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILeEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

HoNORABLE Sik: We understand that your committee is now holding hearings 
on the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill. We, in the Pacific Northwest, are 
urgently hoping for a satisfactory report on this bill. In this community with 
a school population of 13,000 we are bonded to the legal limit of indebtedness for 
buildings; we have at least 25 (the number continues to grow) frame portables 
being used as classrooms; and our older buildings, some dating to the 1890's, 
receive no care for all money must go into new buildings. 

Ten years ago we were proud of our State’s standing in relation to other 
States in teachers’ salaries. Today we have dropped far down the list for when 
enough money is found for new buildings there is little left to share with teachers. 

Again let us urge that the Murray-Metcalf bill receive favorable endorsement. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. BertHa M. Cope, Secretary. 


Kokomo, Inp., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY. 

Dear Sir: The teachers of this organization believe Federal aid to education 
is the only means of obtaining sufficient funds for schools because only the 
Federal Government has the ability to tax everyone. 

H.R. 22, we believe, does this in as much as it provides money for both con- 
struction and salaries. 

H.R. 4268 fails in that it will cause spending for interest. Besides this, bor- 
rowing doesn’t get at the heart of the trouble—the inability of States to tax 
fluid intangible wealth without exempting those engaged in interstate commerce. 

Yours truly, 
CLARENCE JACKSON, 
President of Kokomo Federation of Teachers, Local 811. 
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WoopBripGe TOWNSHIP FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
LocaL No. 822, AFL-CIO, 
Perth Amboy, N.J., March 8, 1959. 
Mr. CaRL MEGEL, President, 
American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. MeEcEL: In reply to your letter of March 5, I cannot assess Wood- 
bridge housing needs but can state the following indications as to Woodbridge 
need for Federal aid to education: 

1. The school population has tripled in the last 7 years—roughly from 5 to 15 
thousand students. 

2. The township has exceeded its normal allowable bonded indebtedness by 
undergoing an $8 million school building program. 

3. In addition the taxpayers face an increased school budget each year. A 
$7% million budget was passed last month. This must be met by people who 
are basically skilled and semiskilled laborers. (Heavy industry area.) 

4. The erection of homes in new developments continues to flood the township 
with more families and hence more children. 

5. The new high school which opened on double session the first day (3 years 
ago) will go on triple session unless permission is granted and funds made avail- 
able for another high school. Cost will add to the present excessive debt. 

6. Present birth trends indicate a pupil population of 22,000 by 1970. This 
will call for additional school housing beyond the projected schools under con- 
struction to alleviate schools now on double session. 

With more time, I would be able to submit statistical data and other evidence. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs. Gilbert P. Augustine), 
FLORENCE H. AUGUSTINE, President. 


LocaL No. 828, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Sioug City, Iowa, March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sire: There is nothing more important nor more vital to our survival as 
a free domocratic Nation than education. In spite of this fact, we seem to be 
very apathetic about necessary buildings and high standards for teachers. 

Here in Sioux City a bond issue for building expansion was voted three times 
—-, finally passed. Thus, crowded and ineffective teaching conditions were 
prolo: ‘ 

Our schools get the largest share of our tax millage and still teachers’ salaries 
are in no way comparable to those of other workers who are required to consume 
far less time and money for preparation. 

Therefore, it seems to the members of Local 828, Sioux City, Iowa., that Fed- 
eral aid is the only answer to higher standards and efficiency if we are to educate 
our ever increasing school enrollment. 

Very truly, 


GLapys Parrerson, President. 


LOCAL No. 833, 
WEstT NEw York FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
West New York, N.J., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BatLry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Siz: Our community, West New York, N.J., needs the help that the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf Federal aid bill could give to teachers’ salaries. Our teachers have 
tried for the past 5 years, without success, to obtain adequate adjustments for 
long-existing inequities. Constant pressure on the property owner, whose taxes 
oe been going up steadily, has made it increasingly difficult to obtain satis- 

action. 
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The Murray-Metcalf bill would provide relief to the community and help solve 
its teacher-salary problem at the same time. 


Yours respectfully, 
Louis BreNNER, President. 


LocaL No. 848, 
UTiIcA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Utica, N.Y., March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We are unanimously in favor of the Murray-Met- 
calf Federal aid bill now in the House Labor Committee. 

We urgently request the committee to give its full support to the passage of 
this bill. 

Locally and statewide, we are at the limit of tax sources to provide for adequate 
buildings. 

Present salaries of teachers do not provide compensation needed to assure 
attracting qualified teachers. The teacher turnover in Utica is alarming. Addi- 
tional work is continually foisted on teachers as our local board of education 
must keep expenses down. 

We hope you will do everything in your power to see that this bill is passed. 

Respectfully yours, 
GERALD R. FisHer, President. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Labor and Education. 

Dear Sir: On February 26, 1959, the New Britain, Conn., Board of Education 
voted to discontinue kindergarten classes for the 1959-60 school year. This 
was done because the school department budget for the next fiscal year has 
been cut more than $358,000. 

Included in that cut was an appropriation of about $75,000 which would 
have raised the salaries of approximately 400 teachers an average of $185 a year. 
New Britain, fifth largest city in Connecticut, ranks 40 of 169 towns in salary 
paid to teachers. 

Yet, in spite of this cut the city of New Britain will spend 47.4 percent of its 
income for education in 1959-60. 

To meet a deficit in the city budget for 1958-59 the common council had to 
levy a special 2 mill tax. To provide sufficient funds for the coming fiscal 
year the tax rate had to be raised an additional 3% mills bringing our tax rate 
to 44.5 mills. 

Our city is faced with the problem of a rising tax rate and a deteriorating 
school system. Not only have the kindergartens been eliminated but other 
educational functions have been curtailed. Also, classes will be larger, instruc- 
tional supplies and textbooks will be inadequate and many necessary items of 
school maintenance will not be possible. 

The passage of H.R. 22 will give needed help to our community now while 
H.R. 4268 will not. Floating loans, payable with interest as provided for in 
H.R, 4268 will add an even greater burden to our already hard-pressed city. 
H.R. 22 will give us the immediate relief we now need. 

I urge you and the members of your committee to report favorably on H.R. 22. 

Yours very truly, 
SoPpHIE JAFFE, 
Bachange Scction, Local No. 871, New Britain Federation of Teachers, 
National Vice President, AFT. 
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TEACHERS FEDERATION 885, 
Pittsburgh, March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Many school buildings still in use in Pittsburgh and adjacent com- 
munities are 75 years old. Some buildings are only partially used because of 
fire hazards. 

Salaries in Pittsburgh, $6,400 for bachelor degree does not begin to compare 
with 1932 salary of $3,200. 

Salaries in surrounding communities, especially in the industrial towns and 
cities are lagging behind what is paid in industry and business. 

Pittsburgh 10 years ago—Teacher to get position or to be able to take exami- 
nation for position was required to have 3 years teaching experience. 

Pittsburgh today—Personnel supervisor is visiting teacher colleges in area 
to secure June graduates for teaching positions. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWTON W. SIMons. 


Loca No. 886, 
KANKAKEE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Kankakee, [ll., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barey: Our community is a fast growing one. We are not poor, but 
our school-building problem is getting ahead of us. We need Federal aid to 
bridge the gap and give us some time to catch up with the needed building 
program. 

In order to keep up with the need our community has been building out of the 
building fund and shifting as many things as possible from that fund to the 
educational fund thus shortchanging the teachers: since there isn’t enough 
then for adequate salaries. 

Federal aid would certainly relieve the situation. 

Yours truly, 
LAVERA COLEMAN. 


Lincotn ParK FrpERATION OF TEACHERS, Locat 910, 
Lincoln Park, Mich., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: The school district of Lincoln Park, Mich., needs help in obtaining 
Federal aid. Local 910 has gone on record in favor of the Murray-Metcalf bill 
which will bring the funds that are necessary for additional school construction 
and improved teachers’ salaries. Our organization will appreciate your support 
of this bill. The present program of our system will have to be curtailed if the 
Federal Government does not render the needed financial assistance. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert DeMars, President. 


PAWTUCKET TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, 
LocaL No. 980, A. F. or T., 
Pawtucket, R.I., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Balttey: This letter is to inform you of the immediate and 
urgent need for Federal aid to education for the school department in the city 
of Pawtucket, R.I. In the past 3 years, five elementary school buildings have 
been condemned and closed as fire hazards. This has necessitated a building 
program by the city that it cannot afford. Due to economic conditions several 
industries have removed from the city with the resultant loss in tax revenue and 
the ability of the city to finance such school construction. 
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In 1956 and again in 1957 teachers here experienced payless paydays because 
of an inadequate allotment to the school budget. This year a similar situation 
is almost sure to arise when the school budget is exhausted some time in early 
May. 

In behalf of local 980 of the American Federation of Teachers, I urge your 
early and favorable support for the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill, now 
pending in committee, that would do much to boost our present sagging school 
system. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePpH P. KELLEY, President. 


CARVER FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Loca. 964, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Ferndale, Mich., March 10, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. BartLey: A.F.T. Local 964, affiliate of AFT-C1O, wishes to urge 
you to vote for the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill and to use all your in- 
fluence to enlist additional support for this bill. Our school district is urgently 
in need of the Federal aid for teachers’ salaries that this bill provides. 

This school district is especially disadvantaged in that the income from local 
taxes is very small. The school is located in a community that is in the process 
of change over from one of the temporary government built homes for wartime 
employees to one of more permanent homes. There are few business enter- 
prises in this area. Therefore, the district is heavily dependent on State aid 
for support of the school. As everyone knows Michigan is in dire financial dis- 
tress and finds it difficult to make the State aid payments. 

Fraternally, 
BergnicE A. BUCHANAN, 
Pr 
Groreia Hupson, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LAWRENCE TEACHERS UNION, 
LocaL 1019, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Lawrence, Mass., March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: The facts concerning the city of Lawrence 
which make passage of the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill a vital necessity are 
a matter of record. The story has been brought to the attention of Congress 
itself. This city was one of our nation’s leading textile cities for many years. 
In keeping with the building trends of that era, huge woolen mills were built 
and the city’s economy was built around them. However, our city has wit- 
nessed the closing of these mills one by one. The loss of such plants as the 
Everett Mills, the Pacific Mills, and the huge holdings of the American Woolen 
Company in the Wood, Washington, and Ayer Mills was a most crippling blow. 
It meant not only loss of employment, which though serious has been taken care 
of to some degree, but the loss of a large portion of our city’s tax base, a more 
lasting disaster and one much more difficult to remedy. 

Since Lawrence is a city of somewhat more than 70,000 people in an area of 
less than seven square miles, building a new and sizeable tax base becomes a 
problem. Yet the city’s educational needs mount! Since the loss of our tex- 
tile industry, the city has built one large school and is now building two others. 
Large sums have been expended on repair of other schools. As a result of 
these expenditures the tax rate is approaching a point beyond which it is not 
too safe to go, if we are to attract new industries to our city. Yet in the near 
future are other costs. Lawrence is now the only city in the State without a 
vocational school—one is a vital need. Some of our pupils are quartered in a 
private building—more classrooms must be found. With the tax rate at the 
limit, we must look to Federal aid. 
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Once the teacher’s salary in Lawrence compared favorably with other cities. 
The sad plight of that salary is reflected in a survey made by our union in 
November, 1958. Our salary now is 38th of the 39 cities of the State, 113th of 
the 119 towns, 80th of 89 large cities in New England, and 530th of 561 com- 
munities of Northeastern U.S. Without aid Lawrence cannot meet this com- 
petition. 

In view of the foregoing, our teachers union, representing over 75 percent 
of the teachers of Lawrence, urge passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD J. KIERNAN, President. 


NasHua TEACHERS UNION, Loca 1044, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Nashua, N.H., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: Local homeowners, almost entirely people of moderate means, are 
faced with the threat of already high property taxes being increased to meet the 
challenge of providing housing for the rapidly increasing school population in 
the city. Even with the most careful forethought, the local authorities and 
school people are plagued by lack of facilities and schools, but they have their 
hands tied face to face with fiscal facts, unless the Federal Government can 
give us the same sort of assistance it gave during the height of the depression. 
when it made it possible for the local community to build a modern high school 
with auditorium and gymnasium adequate to maintain educational standards at 
a cost the city could bear and at a time when the State was unble to increase 
its assistance. 

Some of the most urgent projects which demand immediate attention from 
the city at the present time are: (1) New housing for a bursting junior high 
school enrollment; (2) needed expansion of high school facilities; (3) further 
supplementary housing on the elementary school level. In the midst of this, 
the mayor’s appeal for a “hold the line” policy actually put him in the position 
of giving praise to the local school board when it postponed correction of in- 
equities in salary levels, which the local teachers, long underpaid and increas- 
ingly overburdened, requested. Needless to say, the community needs relief, 
if the quality of teaching in our schools is to be maintained. 

The Nashua Teachers’ Union feels that Federal aid to the local authorities, 
a practical method already tried in the past and which proved most effective, is 
the safest, nrost speedy, and most economical way to solve the problem. We, 
therefore, urge immediate Congressional action to assist our local community in 
improving teachers’ salaries and school housing facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marearet L. McoGrynn, President. 


CoveENTRY TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, Locat No. 1075, 
Ooventry, RI. 
Representative CLevELAND M. BaIrLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our community needs Federal aid for school housing because at 
present we are using three buildings over 100 years old which are inadequate. 
In our newest elementary school building we have divided the auditorium into 
three classrooms and there is a classroom on the stage. In a building built 
around 1925, two of the basements have been converted into classrooms, and a 
coal bin is also used as a classroom. In another comparatively modern building 
the combination auditorium lunchroom has been utilized for classrooms. Our 
newest building, the high school, has been open 2 years. Next year it will no 
doubt be overcrowded. 

Fraternally, 
DoROTHY A. SARLAND, President. 
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OrrUMWA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Loca. No. 1112, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVES: We in the State of lowa need additional 
financial aid for schools because our rate of State aid is far below the national 
average. Our tax rate is high now and little additional State aid is forthcoming 
in the face of rapidly advancing school costs. 

Locally we are not surrounded by farm land by great value, as some other areas 
of our State. Therefore we do not have the land value per school child to tax. 
As a result of this our tax millage is very high and our funds inadequate to 
maintain a good complete educational system. 

We encourage you to support the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill as the best 
piece of Federal legislation to help bolster a sagging public educational system. 

Yours truly, 
MARCELENE ROBINSON, President. 


BELVIDERE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Belvidere, Ill., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Sir: Our community needs Federal aid for housing and salaries. Many 
of our buildings are old and delapidated. 
The salaries for teachers is not adequate to obtain the best instructors. 
Very truly yours, 
Ipa L. BURLEIGH, 
English Instructor. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BAILEY: We are pleased that you are willing to listen to our needs 
for Federal aid for housing and teachers’ salaries. In our commodity of Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., with a population of 82,400 a long overdue modernization of our 
city hospital has been given up for lack of funds. With Federal aid for housing 
it might be possible to use some of the city’s funds for renovation of the 
antiquated hospital buildings. 

Our teachers’ salaries begin at $4,200 and go to $6,000 in 13 years. At the end 
of 25 years of teaching there is an increment of $300. With the constant in- 
crease in the cost of living, teachers with families can’t wait for 25 years to 
reach a maximum of $6,300 for the bachelor degree. Any Federal aid that would 
increase teachers’ salaries in Binghamton would be appreciated. I can assure 
you. 

We feel sure that you will use your influence to insure passage of this much 
needed legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
Epna G. HINDs, 
President of Binghamton Federation of Teachers No. 1218. 


CoMMUNITY UNIT District No. 2, 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL UNION No. 1234, 
Mattoon, Ill., March 9, 1959. 

Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We of the Mattoon Federation of Teachers are interested in seeing 
the Murray-Metcalf bill passed. 

We feel that locally Federal participation would be of utmost importance, as 
local taxes are no longer able to provide enough revenue to insure an adequate 
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education for our young people. Housing, within the limited budget of many 
of our local citzens, is sorely needed. 
We would appreciate it if you will give this bill your utmost support. 
Thanking you, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
DoyLe E, Kopp, President. 


WELLSTON FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Wellston, Ohio, March 10, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Our community needs Federal aid for housing and teachers’ sal 
aries because we live in southeastern Ohio where a lack of resources, industries, 
and a low tax valuation makes it impossible to properly house our student 
body and to pay our teachers a decent salary under the existing State-aid plan. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. JAcK LAVENDER, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary. 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 10, 1959. 
President Cart J. MEGEL, 
American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago, Iil.: 


Waterbury does not get a just return for Federal taxes paid. Education of 
youth determines future of our Nation; therefore, Federal Government must 
share in its responsibility so that all children will have equal opportunity in 
safe buildings with well-paid, fully qualified teachers. WEFT supports Murray- 
Metcalf bill. 

SARAH QUINN, 
President, Waterbury Federation of Teachers. 


PEasopy TEACHERS’ UNION LOCAL 1289, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Peabody, Mass., March 7, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN Battery: There are several reasons why our com- 
munity, Peabody, Mass., needs Federal aid for housing and teachers’ salaries. 

No. 1: Our city has one of the highest bonded indebtedness conditions in the 
State. The reasons for this are the construction of 2 new schools and com- 
plete rehabilitation of 4 others, not to mention a new 20 room elementary 
school in the process of being built. 

No. 2: Every bond order has to be cleared by the emergency finance board 
of the State as the city is precariously close to its bonded debt limit. 

No. 3: The real estate taxes of the city can no longer support the school sysetm 
properly unless it reaches an astronomical figure. 

No. 4: Teachers’ salaries here in Peabody are the lowest of any city of com- 
parable size in the Commonwealth. Despite a small raise this year we are still 
an average of $750 behind teachers in surrounding communities. 

No. 5: We believe that education is no longer just a local problem. It is 
national in scope and its success or failure will certainly affect the Nation as a 
whole. 

The reasons stated above are the barest skeleton of the problem and to fill in 
the body of the reasons for increased Federal aid to education would take more 
space and time than is now available. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill appears to have some of the answers to our local prob- 
lems and the teachers of local 1289, A.F’. of T. heartily endorse his bill and seek its 
rapid passage and enactment. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas P. MoDonatp, President. 
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LAINGSBURG FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LocaL 1306, 
Laingsburg, Mich. 
Mr. CARL J. MEGEL, 
President, American Federation of Teachers, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Mecet; The Laingsburg Federation of Teachers is writing in behalf 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill. Our community, like so many “bedroom” towns Dear 
industrial. centers, is not unique in its need for Federal aid for housing and 
teachers’ salaries. Our people work in the automobile factories in Lansing 
producing wealth that is supporting the city schools, but own homes in our 
school district creating the following situation : 

1. Laingsburg has only $5,000 valuation behind each child. 

2. Laingsburg has constantly operated in the red and is now roughly $50,000 
in debt for operating expenses. 

3. Laingsburg has gone behind financially over the past 3 years until we are 
now roughly $50,000 in debt for operating expenses alone. 

4. Our teachers’ salaries are fixed at a starting wage of $4,100 for a beginning 
teacher with a degree. The ceiling is $5,000 which is reached in 6 years. 

5. We are operating six grades on part time because of lack of rooms. 

6. The high school is using several substandard rooms for classrooms and is 
in dire need of a library and science equipment among many other things. 

We urge you to support the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Crark, President. 


MISSOURI STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
North Kansas City, Mo., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Houserof Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. BatLEy: On behalf of the membership of the North Kansas City 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1309, I wish to inform you that your considera- 
tion of the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill is among the most important pieces 
of legislation that you and your colleagues will consider during the present 
session of Congress. 

As you well know,. the United States and other nations who hold freedom 
as their beacon light are engaged in a struggle with those who seek to anni- 
hilate such ideas and ideals. To lose in this struggle would be disastrous to 
us and our way of life. It would eliminate the centuries of sacrifice made by 
freedom-loving peoples in attaining what we now hold. 

We maintain that the most important battle in this struggle will be fought 
in the elassrooms in our country. To engage in such a conflict with obsolete 
buildings, crowded classrooms, poorly trained teachers, and underpaid teachers, 
is utter folly. 

In the Kansas City metropolitan area such conditions do exist in spite of 
the fact that a number of school districts have already reached their legal 
bonded capacity and their school levies are at an all-time high. 

We feel that this situation merits the immediate attention of our Federal 
Government because this problem affects the whole United States and its 
future and that it is not a local isolated problem. Therefore, we urge-you to 
give this needed legislation favorable consideration for the welfare and future 
of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 


NORMAN M. LITTte, President. 


LocaL 1325, AFL-CIO, 
CrosBy-IRONTON SCHOOLS, 
; Crosby, Minn., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Sir: Please support the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill now in hear- 
ing in the House Labor Committee. 

Federal aid for school housing and teachers’ salaries is needed in our central 
Minnesota area, even though our local tax picture as a mining community is 
better than surrounding towns. 


37378— 59——38 
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We have: 

1. Two grade school buildings over 40 years old. 

2. One high school building—part new and part old. 

3. A salary situation whereby a college graduate begins teaching ($3,850 
minimum—$5,350 maximum after 10 years) and continues to teach, seldom 
surpassing the wage of a mine laborer. 

4. A situation where a number of talented teachers have left the pro- 
fession in the last 5 years: 

2 science teachers to industry. 

1 physics teacher to farming. 

1 math teacher to insurance sales. 

1 language teacher to automobile sales. 

The reason given in each of the above five cases was lack of security 
and mounting debts due to inadequate salary. 

As you well know, it is becoming increasingly difficult to direct talented 
young people into the teaching profession. We feel that adequate salaries would 
reverse this dangerous trend. 

We count on your favorable consideration of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Respectfully yours, 

Arvin A. AkuRA, President. 


HovustTON FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL 1328, 
Houston, Tewv., March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE BarLEy: We would like you to know why we in Hous- 
ton are anxious for the Murray-Metcalf Federal aid bill to pass. Our building 
program is not keeping pace with the increasing enrollment. In the past 5 years 
100 temporary buildings have been built out of maintenance funds. These 
buildings are very inadequate, consisting only of four walls, two blackboards, 
and a cabinet. 

As a result of these temporary constructions, we rank 29th out of the 32 
largest cities in the Nation in teachers’ salaries, although we are the 6th 
largest school district in the United States. Salaries are part of the mainte- 
nance fund. 

As recently as last November the citizens refused to vote an increase in the 
tax rate. At present, therefore, we are operating on $1.09 per $100 tax 
valuation. 

Texas is 32d in the United States in expenditure per child. Forty-one hun- 
dred teachers are teaching in Texas on emergency certificates. Thirty-seven 
percent of them have less than 4 years college preparation. Thirty-five percent 
of these are in rural areas. It is apparent that the children of Texas could 
greatly benefit by Federal aid for buildings and for teachers’ salaries. 

Last, but certainly not least, is the problem of double sessions. We have 
many districts that operate almost entirely on double sessions. This difficult 
situation, which is robbing many children of a full school life could certainly 
be relieved with more Federal aid. 

Our very best wishes. 

Bincerely, 
Mary E. HEIcKMAN, President. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Long Beach, Calif., March 8, 1959. 


Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Long Beach Unified School District has taken pride in its 
efforts to keep pace with the necessary building program to meet its classroom 
needs. Despite this fact, Long Beach has a substantial number of “temporary” 
wooden buildings in which teachers and children are being housed for classroom 
activities. 

The original purpose of these buildings was to meet temporary changes in 
school population and to be moved from school to school as population shifts 
ocenrred. This is commendable, and would seem to be logical thinking, but 
many of these buildings have been used on the same campuses for a number of 
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years and many others are 20 to 30 years old. They are not adequate for proper 
classroom purposes—they do not provide for restroom facilities, are poorly 
insulated, and are poorly ventilated. 

Therefore, it would seem that, despite their efforts at adequate housing, Long 
Beach is in need of additional funds to improve classroom facilities. 

In another area, but just as important, and related to the housing and salary 
problems is the following quote which appeared in the “Superintendent’s Bulle- 
tin” of January 2, 1959: 

“During recent months there seems to be a renewed interest in the reduc- 
tion of class size—especially in California. You have a right to know what 
effect a reduction in class size would have upon this school district. These 
estimates have been prepared by our educational statistician, Paul 
Borgfeld. 

“To reduce every class in this school system by five pupils would increase 
teacher salary cost by more than $2 million annually. 

“If all classes were reduced by 5 pupils, 460 additional classrooms would 
be needed as well as auxiliary facilities. Estimated cost of buildings: 
$15 million.” 

To summarize, Long Beach could use Federal grants to: 

1. Replace temporary wooden buildings with adequately constructed perma- 
nent structures for classes already being conducted. 

2. Reduce class sizes for an improved educative process by (a) hiring addi- 
tional teachers ($2 million annually), and (b) constructing more buildings ($15 
million). 

Sincerely, 

Louis J. EMeRMAN, President. 


INDIANA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS UNIONS, 
Hammond, Ind., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Sim: As president of the Indiana Council of Teachers Unions I would 
like to urge your support of the Murray Metcalf Federal Aid Bill. 

Many of our local communities have reached their limit in support of educa- 
tion and aid from the outside is much needed. 

The council represents teachers from all sections of Indiana but particularly 
from the more populous where the cost of living is greater and where help is 
needed to supplement state and local funds for teachers’ salaries. Thanking 
you for your support, I am. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry L. CALLANTINE. 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Boston, Mass., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: The Massachusetts Federation of Teachers 
urges favorable action by the Subcommittee on Education on H.R. 22, the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. : 

Massachuetts stands 44th among the States in terms of the amount of state 
aid provided to support education. The state subsidy at present averages $40 
per pupil out of an average overall state cost per pupil of $250. Efforts this 
year by school, community and labor groups to increase aid to education by 
rd in the Legislature stand little chance of success in view of the serious and 
complex financial crisis in the state. 

The immediate relief offered by H.R. 22 to aid school construction and teacher 
salaries is the most sound and workable proposal before the Congress. Inas- 
much as federal aid for school construction will defeat its own purposes if com- 
petent teachers are not retained and attracted we strongly urge the acceptance 
of both features of H.R. 22. 


Sincerely yours, 
Miss Bete LInsky, President. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House-of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: The need of Federal aid for school housing 
and teachers’ salaries is pressing in Massachusetts for the following reasons: 

(1) Massachusetts has become one of the highest property-tax States with 
85 percent of school costs paid from this source. 

(2) According to a projection of public school population by the State de- 
partment of education, the 1933 high would be passed by 1958, and by 1960 
there would be over 250,000 more pupils in the schools of Massachusetts than 
in 1946. 

(3) There exists an obligation to recruit 2,800 teachers for replacement alone. 

(4) Inadequate educational facilities together with insufficient and under- 
paid teachers cannot combine to provide good education for the youth of our 
country. 

Your constructive interest and attention is soliciated in reporting favorably on 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 
Rose CLAFFEY. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The school districts in the State of Michigan need additional reve- 
nue if they are to provide adequate programs for the education of our youth. 
The Murray-Metcalf bill would be a great asset in helping to solve the present 
shortage of funds for school construction and teachers’ salaries. 

Many school districts in Michigan have already taxed themselves locally to 
the limit. The State has a 3-cent sales tax which provides 2 cents for opera- 
tion of the public schools. The property tax and the sales tax are our main 
source of support for the State’s schools. 

The use of Federal funds for education is really a better form of financial 
support since the Federal income tax is a progressive tax which taxes people 
according to their ability to pay. At the present time our State’s schools are 
supported by regressive taxes which bear down heavily on the lower income 


ups. 

The Congress of the United States must live up to its responsibility by sup- 
porting the Nation’s schools. Federal support in land, grants, college grants, 
aid for war impacted districts, vocational grants, scholarships and the GI bill 
have demonstrated that the Federal Government can help our schools when 
the situation demands it. In the present world struggle with rival powers the 
American Congress must support its schools which are the first line of defense 
in a modern civilization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert DeMars, 
Area Vice President for the State of Michigan. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. GrauaM A. BARDEN, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representative. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am transmitting herewith House Joint Memorial No. 2 


of the State of Oregon urging Congress to provide Federal aid to education as 
stated therein. 


I shall appreciate having this made a part of the permanent record of your 
Committee in the consideration of this legislation. 
Sincerely, 


CHARLES O. Porter, Member of Congress. 
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[Fiftieth Legislative Assembly—Regular Session] 


ENROLLED House JoInT MemMorrIAL No, 2—INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVES SKEL- 
ron, HAND, Barton, Benepict, Cook, KirKPATRICK,; MCKINNIS, MONAGAHAN, 
SHAW, VAN HooMIssEN AND WHELAN AND SENATORS SWEETLAND, ALFRED 
CorBeTT, DiMIcK, GRENFELL AND STRAUB 


To His Excellency, the Honorable Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the 
United States, and to the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, and to the Oregon 
members of these legislative bodies: 


We, your memorialists, the Fiftieth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, most respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas increasing school costs are imposing a steadily increasing burden upon 
the taxpayers of the State of Oregon; and 

Whereas the present tax collection policies of the Federal Goverument fall 
heavily upon State and local sources, with little corresponding return to the State 
for the assistance of public school education ; and 

Whereas under such taxation policies the Federal Government should assume 
its rightful obligation to the preservation of our American way of life by assist- 
ing the cause of education; and 

Whereas the Soviet government poses a real and terrible threat to the leader- 
ship and existence of the free world through its accomplishments in the field of 
science; and 

Whereas added financial resources will be needed by our States and local 
communities to enable them to maintain an educational program not only to 
compete with the Soviet government in the field of science, but also to explore 
and solve the basic problems of living and leading in a world teetering on the 
brink of atomic catastrophe; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has vastly superior taxing powers, and it 
is the announced policy of both major political parties that the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute moneys to the support of local elementary and secondary 
education; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon (the Senate 
jointly concurring therein): 

That the Congress of the United States is hereby urged to provide and pass 
legislation giving grants to the various States on the basis of each State’s 
school-age population, providing funds for the use of the States for the assist- 
ance of elementary and secondary public school education; be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon members of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives promote and support such legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That His Excellency, the President of the United States, is hereby 
urged that he give such legislation his full support and leadership, and that he 
use the full influence and resources of his great office to insure the passage of 
this legislation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives be and hereby 
is directed to send a copy of this memoria! to the Honorable Dwight D: Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, to the President and Chief Clerk of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to all members of the Oregon Congressional 
Delegation in the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by House February 16, 1959. 

Readopted by House March 16, 1959. 

Rota BE. RENFROE, 

Chief Clerk of House. 

Rosert 8. DUNCAN, 
Speaker of House. 


Water J, PEARSON, 
President of Senate. 


Adopted by Senate March 12, 1959. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
ConcREss FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit a brief statement on 
the legislation before you to authorize additional funds to schools, on a grant 
basis, for schoolroom facilities and assistance for payment of teachers’ salaries. 

As a former member of the school board in my home city of Roseville, I am 
personally acquainted with the overall problem. Other witnesses have gone into 
the details of the bills before you, one of which is mine—H.R. 3863—so I will not 
burden you with more statistics. 

The time has come when we simply have to do something about our schools. 
California is particularly in a serious position due to the great influx of new 
families coming into our State every day. There is no question about the need 
for more facilities and teachers. This legislation will get an active program un- 
derway, and I hope the committee will see fit to take favorable action. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN R. Forry, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SIXTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DistRIcT, MARYLAND, IN Support or 8. 2, H.R. 22, Murray- 
MercatF Brit, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
House COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MARYLAND: 
FACTS AND FIGURES 


Mr. Chairman, in my original testimony before this subcommittee in support 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill (S. 2 and H.R. 22), I told the subcommittee that I 
would submit additional data with reference to school construction in my con- 
gressional district and to teachers’ salaries. I herewith submit that additional 
data and ask that it be added to my testimony. 

This statement is divided into two segments: A series of statistics relating 
to school construction experience in the five counties of Maryland that consti- 
tute the Sixth Congressional District; and a series of tables indicating the 
problems of teachers’ salaries in the State of Maryland. This material has been 
gathered with the kind cooperation of the county superintendents of the five 
eounties in my district, and the Maryland Teachers’ Association. 

With reference to school construction problems and experience, I queried the 
county superintendents of Montgomery, Frederick, Washington, Allegany, and 
Garrett Counties, Md., asking them three questions: 

(1) What is the gross amount of money spent for school construction and 
the percent of the total county budget that it represents? 
(2) What percent of the total tax base does this expenditure for school 
construction represent? 
(3) To what extent has your county expended its bonding capacity? 
The data in response to this inquiry for each of the five counties is as follows: 


I. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN MARYLAND: THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Montgomery County. 
Frederick County. 
Washington County. 
Allegany County. 
Garrett County. 


A. Montgomery County 





Amount Amount 
spent for spent for 
construction | operation 
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A. Montgomery County—Continued 











TAX BASE 





Debt 





Dec, 31, 1958. $57, 685, 166 

















B. Frederick County 





Operating 
budget, 
excluding 


construc- 
tion funds 





$472, 653. 41 ‘ , ' $2, 929, 025 

669, 958 ; 109, 155. 3, 535, 626 
4, 207, 576 
4, 982, 365 


2, 252, 817. 23 
113, 585. 60 
901, 892. 95 . 29, 838, 950 

15, 500. 00 ’ 
































Frederick County is now bonded in the amount of 5.88 percent of its assessable 
wealth, The superintendent believes that 8 percent of assessable wealth repre- 
sents a safe borrowing capacity for construction purposes, which would mean 
they could still borrow 2.12 percent of their total assessment, or, at the present 
assessment, $3,560,000, 


0. Washington County 
For the year ending June 30, 1958, our receipts were: 


From the State of Maryland 
From the county commissioners... 
From the sale of bonds 














Total receipts for construction 

Expenditures for construction for the same period 

The expenditures above represents approximately 1.8 percent of the county’s 
taxable basis of approximately $205 million. 

The total county bonded or loan debt at June 30, 1958, was $14,025,754, of 
which $7,700,000 was school bonds and $3,075,280 was State school loans, 
D. Allegany County 
Construction costs ; Current operations: 

953-54 





























The total bonded indebtedness for schools in Allegany County at the present 
is $6,182,000. With the tax base currently established at $170 million, this 
represents approximately 3.6 percent of the total tax base. 
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BE, Garrett County 


Within the past decade this county has spent approximately $3 miHien for 
school construction. A third of this has been spent during the past few years. 
It represents approximately 10 percent of the total tax base. Their local bond- 
ing capacity has long since been expended, and the amount of school construc- 
tion has been made possible largely through the State school incentive fund. 


Il. TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN MARYLAND 


The exhibits below document some of the problems involved when local pub- 
lic schools are faced with the difficulties of maintaining adequate teachers’ 
salaries, adequately trained teachers, and an adequate supply of qualified teach- 
ers. These exhibits clearly indicate that, in Maryland— 

(1) The local tax base cannot maintain a sufficient number of teachers 
to meet the growing demand at an adequate rate of pay. 

(2) The Federal Government currently supports Maryland schools to the 
extent of about 4 percent, and the State by 35 percent. Sixty percent of 
the support for schools comes from local subdivisions. Obviously these 
figures are directly in the inverse order of the source and availability of 
revenues. 

(3) Federal assistance for teachers’ salaries is vitally needed. 

Exhibit A, which begins with a summary sheet, indicates the actual-money 
spent for teachers’ salaries in Maryland and figures are given for each of the 
24 subdivisions as well. The first column indicates what the cost would be on 
the local tax rate if each subdivision had to raise all of the funds locally which 
it is now spending for teachers’ salaries without assistance from the State. For 
example, this amounts to $1.36 per $100 of assessed value in Montgomery Coun- 
ty and reaches the high figure of $3 for Somerset County. 

The second column indicates the actual portion of teachers’ salaries which is 
being raised locally and the levy which it requires on the local tax rate. You 
will note from table A-2 that the $62,010,206 represents 67.8 percent of the 
total cost of salaries and is the average amount raised locally. This means 
that the remaining 32.2 percent of the cost of salaries is being paid by the State 
of Maryland. 

The third column of the summary sheet gives the total portion of the real 
estate tax which is levied for schools in each subdivision. This figure is drawn 
from exhibit B, table 4. The salary portion of this tax is included in the column 
entitled, “Current expenses.” In addition to salaries, this figure covers other 
services such as heat, light, supplies, janitorial services, etc. You will note that 
the cost of construction—capital outlay and debt service—is also a large por- 
tion of the local effort for schools. For these reasons, it is obvious that there 
should be some relief at the Federal level for teachers’ salaries. If we were 
to solve this problem and bring supply anywhere near the demand, ‘it can be 
seen that the local tax rate cannot bear the additional burden necessary to 
close the gap between the salaries being paid to college graduates in other oc- 
eupations and that currently offered to beginning teachers. The ‘State is al- 
ready making an effort which is being stretched to the taxable limits; there- 
fore, we believe that Federal resources should be brought to bear on this 
problem. 

Exhibit B, table 1, throws considerable light on the relative distribution for 
the support of our schools. You will note that the Federal Government is. cur- 
rently supporting schools in Maryland to the extent of 4.4 percent,. the State by 
35.6 percent, leaving a total of 60 percent to be drawn from the local subdivisions. 
Obviously these figures are directly in the inverse order of the source and availa- 
bility of revenues. ‘ 

Exhibit C shows the current pay scales for the 24 subdivisions of Maryland. 
Although the financial data is given for the year most recently available, 1957- 
58, you will note that the salary scales are for the current year, 1958-59. The 
‘small letter footnotes given for each of the counties indicate the additional pay- 
ments for training beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
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The average salary per teacher, including principals, for the city and for each 
of the subdivisions, are given in table 3 of exhibit B. These figures, you will 
note, are based on the year 1957-58. The current year’s scales mentioned above 
are almost exactly $400 higher this year than those for 1957-58; therefore the 
averages shown in table 3 will be approximately $400 higher in each category 
during the current year 1958-59. 

Exhibit D indicates the teacher shortage, or, more properly speaking, the lack 
of a sufficient supply of fully qualified personnel. The first column indicates the 
percentage of teachers who withdrew for various reasons such as: Following 
their husbands into other areas of employment, maternity leave, retirement, and 
higher pay in other school systems and other types of employment. The per- 
centage of teachers new to Maryland classrooms is greater because of the in- 
creased number of classrooms which must be staffed each year to take care of 
the increase in the total enrollment. 

The third column, indicating the percentage of our teaching staff not regularly 
certified (e.g. with a bachelor’s degree and specific courses in teacher training) 
indicates the real teacher shortage. This means that, statewide, almost one 
out of every three teachers in the Maryland counties is not fully trained for his 
work. In Anne Arundel County, almost one out of every two teachers is without 
full certification. 

As the total enrollment continues to grow, we must encourage a higher per- 
centage of our qualified high-school graduates to enter teacher training. For 
example, this June 1959, all of the colleges in Maryland will graduate 1,230 
students who will meet full certification requirements. In September 1959 we 
will need to employ 4,500 additional teachers (1,400 for new classrooms and 
3,100 to replace those who leave). It has been estimated that in order to fill 
this gap, we will need to attract 11 percent of all of our high-school graduates 
and 50 percent of all of our college graduates to this important task. 


ExuHisiT A 


Cost of teachers’ salaries in Maryland in terms of local taz rate, 1957-58 





Local real estate tax ($1 per Local real estate tax ($1 per 
$100 assessed valuation) if $100 assessed vi aluation) if 
teachers were paid teachers were paid 








Entirely | Cost of | Total tax Entirely | Cost of | Total tax 
local portion | rate for local portion | rate for 
level ny paid| schools level |nowpaid| schools 
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Baltimore City-- 


Montgomery 
Baltimore 


Prince Georges 
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State of Maryland --.-..-...............-} $103, 109, 702 | $153, 706, 825 








Source: A. F. & R.—N., Mar. 13, 1959. 


rate, Maryland public schools, 1957-58 


Tas_e A-2.—Local funds for salaries of teachers and principals and effect on tar 


Tax rate for 
salaries 
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penses 


Percent sal- 
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funds | current ex- 


Focal 
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Tage aap Current ex- 
port for 
teachers’ 
salaries 


$67,010,206 | $98, 818, 668 
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Source: A. F., & R., N. March 13, 1959. 


1 Estimated by applying to total salaries the percent of total current expense from local funds. 
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TABLE 2.—Cost per pupil belonging, current eapenses,? ees public day 
. schools, year ending June 30, 1958, revised 





All schools 
Administra- 
tion 





County Elementary 





Cost 





Total, State. " $244. 64 


Allegany -.. t 244. 51 
Anne Arundel . 13 224. 45 
Baltimore City 2 | 231.99 
264. 04 
234. 46 
256. 90 
209. 75 
253. 09 
247. 27 
239. 00 
229. 97 
271.13 
233. 27 
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Per pupil cost 4 





Total includ-| Teachers’ 
ing kinder- | retirement 
gartens and | system only 
retirement 





Total, State 
Baltimore City. 
Baltimore 














1 Excludes nursery schools, home teaching of handicapped children, junior colleges, adult education, 
veterans’ training, and Federal funds for school lunch and special milk. 
2 Excludes insurance costs except for driver training; all Baltimore city municipal departments are self- 
as 4 unit. 
3 Includes $9.93 per pupil for Ford Foundation TV projec 
‘ er for administration and fixed charges aré included here but excluded from elementary and 


NOTE. op od ps for fixed oe es includes, in each county, an amount for social security for em- 
ie for 


ployees not eligi membership in teachers’ retirement system; Baltimore City costs do not include 
social security since it does not Somane effective until 1958-59. 
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TABLE 3.—Average salary’ per teacher and principal, Maryland public schools, 
year ending June 30, 1958, revised 





All schools Elementary High 








County 
Teachers | Princi-| Total | Teachers inci Teachers | Princi- 
pals 2 als pals ? 





Total, State. _-_. S $4, 824 | $7, 3: $4, 821 : $7, 035 | $! $4, $8, 143 
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! Grades 1 through 12 only; kindergartens and junior colleges are excluded. 
‘ me tie principals having 2 or more assistants without regard to division of time between teaching and 
administration. 


TABLE 4.—Calculated local tax rates, Maryland public schools, 1957-58, 
preliminary 





Current | Capital 
expense | outlay 
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' Calculated by dividing tax funds received by county boards of education by total assessed valuations 
as used in calculation of State aid payments. 
? Less than 1 cent per hundred. 


Souree: A.F. and R. February 1959. 
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SCHOOL. SUPPORT. ACT.,OF. 1959 


ExuisiT. D 


Public school teacher shortage in Maryland, 1958-59 





Percent of Percent of Percent of 
teachers who | teachers new | teachers not 
withdrew |to Maryland] regulerl 
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1 Baltimore City. is not included in this summary because, in their automomous system of education, 
they do not certify teachers in the same manner as is required of the counties under State law. 
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